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MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA 


A TRILOGY 

To Carlotta, my wife 

Part One 

HOMECOMING 

A Play in Four Acts 

Part Two 

THE HUNTED 

A Play in Five Acts 

Part Three 

THE HAUNTED 

A Play in Four Acts 



GENERAL SCENE OF THE TRILOGY 


T he action of the trilogy, with the exception of an act of the 
second play, takes place in or immediately outside the Mannon 
residence, on the outskirts of one of the small New England seapott 
towns. 

A special curtain shows the house as seen from the street. Frotn' 
this, in each play, one comes to the exterior of the house in the 
opening act and enters it in the following act 
This curtain reveals the extensive grounds— about thirty acres— 
which surround the house, a heavily wooded ridge in ihe back- 
ground, orchards at the right and in the inunediate rear, a large 
flower garden and a greenhouse to the left. 

In the foreground, along the street, is a line of locust and elm trees. 
The property is enclosed by a white picket fence and a tall hedge. 
A driveway curves up to the house from two entrances with white 
gates. Between the house and the street is a lawn. By the right 
corner of the house is a grove of pine trees. Farther forward, along 
the driveway, maples and locusts. By the left corner of the house is 
a big clump of lilacs and syringas. 

The house is placed back on a slight rise of ground about three 
hundred feet from the street. It is a large building of the Greek 
temple type that was the vogue in the first half of the nineteendt 
century. A white wooden portico with six tall columns contrasts with 
the wall of the house proper which is of gray cut stone. There are 
five windows on the upper floor and four on the ground floor, with 
the main entrance in the middle, a doorway with squared tran^m 
and sidelights flanked by intermediate columns. The window shut' 
ters are painted a dark green. Before the doorway a flight of four 
steps leads from the ground to the portico. 

The three plays take place in either spring or summer of the years 
1865-1866. 



HOMECOMING 



CHARACTERS 

BMGADIER-OENERAL EZRA MANNON 
CHRisHNE, his wife 
LAviNiA, their daughter 

CAPTAIN ADAM BRANT, of the cUppeT "'Flying Trades*' 

CAPTAIN PETER NILES, U. S. Artillery 

HAZEL NILES, his sisteT 

SETH BECKWITH 

AMOS AMES 

LOUISA, his wife 

MINNIE, her cousin 


SCENES 

ACT one: Exterior of the Mannon house in New England— Aprils 
1865. 

ACT two: Ezra Mannon’s study in the house — ^no time has elapsed. 

ACT threb: The same as Act One— exterior of the house— a nig^t a 
week later. 

ACT poor: a bedroom in the house— later the same ni ghr. 
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ACT ONE 

S cEmr— Exterior of the Mannon house on a late afternoon in April, 
186$. At front is the driveway which leads up to the house from 
the two entrances on the street. Behind the driveway the white 
Grecian temple portico with its six tall columns extends across the 
stage. A big pine tree is on the lawn at the edge of the drive before 
the right comer of the house. Its truni^ is a blacl( column in striking 
contrast to the white columns of the portico. By the edge of the drive, 
left front, is a thick clump of lilacs and syringas. A bench is placed 
on the lawn at front of this shrubbery which partly screens anyone 
sitting on it from the front of the house. 

It is shortly before sunset and the soft light of the declining sun 
shines directly on the front of the house, shimmering in a luminous 
mist on the white portico and the gray stone wall behind, intensi- 
fying the whiteness of the columns, the somber grayness of the wall, 
the green of the open shutters, the green of the lawn and shrub- 
bery, the black and green of the pine tree. The white columns cast 
black bars of shadow on the gray wall behind them. The windows 
of the lower floor reflect the sun's rays in a resentful glare. The 
temple portico is like an incongruous white mask house 

to hide its somber gray ugliness. 

In the distance, from the town, a band is heard playing **John 
Brown's Body." Borne on the light puffs of wind this music is at 
times quite loud, then sinks into faintness as the wind dies. 

From the left rear, a man's voice is heard singing the chanty 
"Shenandoah"^^ song that more than any other holds in it the 
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brooding rhythm of the sea. The voice grows quickly nearer. It is 
thin and aged, the wraith of what must once have been a good 
baritone. 

"Oh, Shenandoah, I long to hear you 
A-way, my rolling river 
Oh, Shenandoah, I can’t get near you 
Way-ay, I’m bound away 
Across the svide Missotsri" 

The singer, seth beckwith, finishes the last line as he enters from 
around the comer of the house. Closely following him are amos 
AMES, Hs wife LOUISA, and her cousin minnie. 

SETH BECKWITH, the Monnon^ gardener and man of all wor\, is 
an old man of seventy-five with white heir and beard, tall, raw- 
boned and stoop-shouldered, his joints stiffened by rheumatism, but 
still sound and hale. He has a gaunt face that in repose gives one the 
strange impression of a life-lil(e mas\. It is set in a grim expression, 
but his small, sharp eyes still peer at life with a shrewd prying 
avidity and his loose mouth has a strong suggestion of ribald humor. 
He wears his earth-stained wording clothes. 

AMOS AMES, carpenter by trade but nou/ talking a holiday and 
dressed in his Sunday best, as are his wife and her cousin, is a fat 
man in his fifties. In character he is the townsfol\ type of garrulous 
gossip-monger who is at the same time devoid of evU intent, scandal 
being for him merely the subject most popular svith his atsdience. 

His wife, louisa, is taller and stouter than he and about the same 
age. Of a similar scandal-bearing type, her tongue is sharpened by 
malice. 

Her cousin, minnie, is a plump littie woman of forty, of the mee1(f 
eager-listener type, with a small round face, round stupid eyes, and a 
round mouth pursed out to drin^^ in gossip. 

These last three are types of townsfoll( rather than individusds, a 
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chorus representing the town come to loo\ and listen and spy on the 
rich and exclusive Mannons. 

Led by seth, they come forward as jar as the lUac clump and 
stand staring at the house, seth, in a mood of aged playfulness, is 
trying to ma\e an impression on minnie. His singing has been for 
her benefit. He nudges her with his elbow, grinning. 

SETH. How’s that fur singin’ fur an old feller? I used to be noted 
fur my chanties. {Seeing she is paying no attention to him but is 
staring with open-mouthed awe at the house, he turns to ames — 
jubilantly) By jingo, Amos, if that news is true, there won’t be a 
sober man in town tonight! It’s our patriotic duty to celebrate! 

AMES, {with a grin) We’d ought to, that’s sartini 

LOUISA. You ain’t goin’ to git Amos drunk tonight, surrender or no 
surrender! An old reprobate, that’s what you be! 

SETH, {pleased) Old nothin’! On’y seventy-five! My old man lived 
to be ninety! Licker can’t kill the Beckwiths! {He and ames laugh. 
LOUISA smiles in spite of herself, minnie is oblivious, still staring at 
the housed 

MINNIE. My sakes! What a purty house! 

SETH. Wal, I promised Amos I’d help show ye the sights when 
you came to visit him. Taint everyone can git to see the Mannon 
place close to. They’re strict about trespassin’. 

MINNIE. My! They must be rich! How’d they make their money? 

SETH. Ezra’s made a pile, and before him, his father, Abe Mannon, 
he inherited some and made a pile more in shippin’. Started one of 
the fust Western Ocean packet lines. 

MINNIE. Ezra’s the General, ain’t he? 

SETH, {proudly) Ayeh. The best fighter in the hull of Grant’s 
army! 

MINNIE. What kind is he? 

SETH, {boastfully expanding) He’s able, Ezra is! Folks think he’s 
cold-blooded and uppish, ’cause he’s never got much to say to ’em. 
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But that’s only the Mannons* way. They’ve been top dog around 
here for near on two hundred years and don’t let folks fergit it. 

MINNIE. How’d he come to jine the army if he’s so rich.? 

SETH. Oh, he’d been a soldier afore this war. His paw made him 
go to West P’int. He went to the Mexican war and come out a 
major. Abe died that same year and Ezra give up the army and took 
holt of the shippin’ business here. But he didn’t stop there, ilc 
learned law on the side and got made a judge. Went in fur politics 
and got ’lected mayor. He was mayor when this war broke out but 
he resigned to once and jined the army again. And now he’s riz 
to be General. Oh, he’s able, Ezra is! 

AMES. Ayeh. This town’s real proud of Ezra. 

LOUISA. Which is more’n you kin say fur his wife. Folks all hates 
her! She ain’t the Mannon kind. French and Dutch descended, she 
is. Furrin lookin’ and queer. Her father’s a doctor in New York, 
but he can’t be much of a one ’cause she didn’t bring no money 
when Ezra married her. 

SETH, (his face growing grimsharply) Never mind her. We ain’t 
talkin’ ’bout her. (Then abruptly changing the subject) Wal, I’ve 
got to see Vinnie. I’m goin’ round by the kitchen. You wait here. 
And if Ezra’s wife starts to run you off fur trespassin’, you tell her 
I got permission from Vinnie to show you round. {He goes off 
around the corner of the house, left, The three stare about them 
gawhjly, awed and uncomfortable. They tal\ in low poices.) 

LOUISA. Seth is so proud of his durned old Mannons! I couldn’t 
help givin’ him a dig about Ezra’s wife. 

AMES. Wal, don’t matter much. He’s alius hated her. 

LOUISA. Ssshh! Someone’s cornin’ out. Let’s get back here! {They 
crowd to the rear of the bench by the lilac clump and peer through 
the leaves as the front door is opened and Christine mannon comes 
out to the edge of the portico at the top of the steps, louisa prods 
her cousin and whispers excitedly) That’s her! (christine mannon 
is a tall strihingdoohing woman of forty but she appears younger. 
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She has a fine, voluptuous figure and she moves with a flowing' 
animal grace. She wears a green satin dress, smartly cut and ex^ 
pensive, which brings out the peculiar color of her thic\ curly hair, 
partly a copper brown, partly a bronze gold, each shade distinct and 
yet blending with the other. Her face is unusual, handsome rather 
than beautiful. One is strucl( at once by the strange impression it 
gives in repose of being not living flesh but a wonderfully lifeline 
pale mas\, in which only the deep-set eyes, of a dar\ violet blue, 
are alive. Her blac\ eyebrows meet in a pronounced straight line 
above her strong nose. Her chin is heavy, her mouth large and 
sensual, the lower lip full, the upper a thin bow, shadowed by a line 
of hair. She stands and listens defensively, as if the music held some 
meaning that threatened her. But at once she shrugs her shoulders 
with disdain and comes down the steps and wal\s off toward the 
flower garden, passing behind the lilac clump without having no- 
ticed AMES and the women ^ 

MINNIE, {in an awed whisper) My! She’s awful handsome, ain’t 
she? 

LOUISE. Too furrin lookin’ fur my taste. 

MINNIE. Ayeh. There’s somethin* queer lookin’ about her face. 

AMES. Secret lookin’ — ’s if it was a mask she’d put on. That’s the 
Mannon look. They all has it. They grow it on their wives. Seth’s 
growed it on, too, didn’t you notice — from bein’ with ’em all his life. 
They don’t want folks to guess their secrets. 

MINNIE, {breathlessly eager) Secrets? 

LOUISA. The Mannons got skeletons in their closets same as others! 
Worse ones. {Lowering her voice almost to a whisper^to her hus- 
band) Tell Minnie about old Abe Mannon’s brother David mar- 
ryin’ that French Canuck nurse girl he’d got into trouble. 

AMES. Ssshh! Shot up, can’t you? Here’s Seth cornin’. {But he 
whispers quickly to minnie) That happened way back when I was 
a youngster. I’ll tell you later. (sETH-Aaj appeared from around the 
left comer of the house and now joins them^ 
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SETH. That durncd nigger cook is alius askin* me to fetch wood 
fur her! You’d think I was her slave! That’s what we get fur freein* 
’em! {Then briskly) Wal, come along, folks. I’ll show you the 
peach orchard and then we’ll go to my greenhouse. I couldn’t find 
Vinnic. {They are about to start when the front door of the house\is 
opened and lavinia comes out to the top of the steps where Alpr 
mother had stood. She is twenty-three but looJ{s considerably oldds. 
Tall, lih!^ her mother, her body is thin, flat-breasted and angular, and 
its unattractiveneKs is accentuated by her plain blac\ dress. Her 
movements are stiff and she carries herself with a wooden, square^ 
shouldered, military bearing. She has a flat dry voice and a habit of 
snapping out her words lil^e an officer giving orders. But in spite of 
these dissimilarities, one is immediately struc\ by her facial resem^ 
blance to her mother. She has the same peculiar shade of copper-gold 
hair, the same pallor and dar\ violet-blue eyes, the blac\ eyebrows 
meeting in a straight line above her nose, the same sensual mouth, 
the same heavy jaw. Above all, one is struct{^ by the same strange, 
lifelil(e mask^ impression her face gives in repose. But it is evident 
LAVINIA does all in her power to emphasize the dissimilarity rather 
than the resemblance to her parent. She wears her hair pulled tightly 
bac\, as if to conceal its natural curliness, and there is not a touch 
of feminine allurement to her severely plain get-up. Her head is 
the same size as her mother’s, but on her thin body it loo\s too large 
and heavy ^ 

SETH, {seeing her) There she be now. {He starts for the steps’-^ 
then sees she has not noticed their presence, and stops and stands 
waiting, struck, by something in her manner. She is looking off 
right, watching her mother as she strolls through the garden to the 
greenhouse. Her eyes are bleak and hard with an intense, bitter 
enmity. Then her mother evidently disappears in the greenhouse, 
for LAVINIA turns her head, still oblivious to sbth and his friends, 
and looks off left, her attention caught by the band, the music of 
which, borne on a freshening breeze, has suddenly become louder. 
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It is stUl playing *'Jokn Brownes Body!' lavinia listens, as her 
mother had a moment before, but her reaction is the direct opposite 
to what her mother's had been. Her eyes light up with a grim satis- 
faction, and an expression of strange vindictive triumph comes into 
her face.) 

LOUISA, (in a quic\ whisper to minnie) That’s Lavinia! 

MINNIE. She looks like her mother in face— queer lookin’— but she 
ain’t purty like her. 

SETH. You git along to the orchard, folks. I’ll jine you there. (They 
wal\ bac\ around the left of the house and disappear. He goes to 
LAVINIA eagerly) Say, I got fine news fur you, Vinnie. The telegraph 
feller says Lee is a goner sure this time! They’re only waitin’ now 
fur the news to be made official. You can count on your paw cornin’ 
home! 

LAVINIA. (grimly) I hope so. It’s time. 

SETH, (with a been glance at her—slowly) Ayeh. 

LAVINIA. (turning on him sharply) What do you mean, Seth? 

SETH, (avoiding her eyes — evasively) Nothin’ — ’cept what you 
mean, (lavinia stares at him. He avoids her eyes — then heavily 
casual) Where was you gallivantin’ night afore last and all yester- 
day? 

LAVINIA. (starts) Over to Hazel and Peter’s house. 

SETH. Ayeh. There’s where Hannah said you’d told her you was 
goin’. That’s funny now — ’cause I seen Peter upstreet yesterday and 
he asked me where you was keepin’ yourself. 

LAVINIA. (again starts — then slowly as if admitting a secret under- 
standing between them) I went to New York, Seth. 

SETH. Ayeh. That’s where I thought you’d gone, mebbe. (Then 
with deep sympathy) It’s durned hard on you, Vinnie. It’s a durned 
shame. 

LAVINIA. (stiffening-— curtly) I don’t know what you’re talking 
about. 

SETH, (nods comprehendingly) All right, Vinnie. Just as you say. 
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{He pauses — then after hesitating frowningly for a moment, blurts 
out) There’s somethin* been on my mind lately I want to warn you 
about. It’s got to do with what’s worryin’ you— that is, if there’s 
anythin’ in it. 

LAVINIA. {stiffly) There’s hothing worrying me. {Then sharply) 
Warn me? About what.? \ 

SETH. Mebbe it’s nothin’— and then again mebbe I’m right, and 
I’m right, then you’d ought t’be warned. It’s to do with that Captain 
Brant. ' 

LAviNiA. {starts again but J(eeps her tone cold and collected) What 
about him? 

SETH. Somethin’ I calc’latc no one’d notice ’specially ’ceptin’ me, 
because — {Then hastily as he sees someone coming up the drive) 
Here’s Peter and Hazel cornin’. I’ll tell you later, Vinnie. I ain’t got 
time now anyways. Those folks are waitin’ for me. 

LAVINIA. I’ll be sitting here. You come back afterwards. {Then 
her cold disciplined mas\ breahing for a moment— tensely) Oh, 
why do Peter and Hazel have to come now? I don’t want to sec 
anyone! {She starts as if to go into the housed 
SETH. You run in. I’ll git rid of ’em fur you. 

LAVINIA. {recovering herself— curtly) No. I’ll see them, (seth goes 
hac\ around the corner of the house, left, A moment later hazel and 
peter NILES enter along the drive from left, front, hazel is a pretty, 
healthy girl of nineteen, with dar\ hair and eyes. Her features are 
small but clearly modeled. She has a strong chin and a capable 
smiling mouth. One gets a sure impression of her character at a 
glance — fran\, innocent, amiable and good — not in a negative but in 
a positive, self-possessed way. Her brother, peter, is very li\e her in 
character— straightforward, guileless and good-natured. He is a heav- 
ily built young fellow of twenty-two, awkward in movement and hes- 
itating in speech. His face is broad, plain, with a snubby nose, curly 
brown hair, fine gray eyes and a big mouth. He wears the uniform of 
an artillery captain in the Union Army,) 
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LAViNiA. {with forced cordiality) Good afternoon. How arc you? 
{She and hazel l^iss and she shades hands with peter.) 

HAZEL. Oh, we’re all right. But how are you, Vinnie, that’s the 
question? Seems as if we hadn’t seen you in ages! You haven’t been 
sick, I hope! 

LAVINIA. Well — if you call a pesky cold sick. 

PETER. Gosh, that’s too bad! All over it now? 

LAVINIA. Yes — almost. Do sit down, won’t you? (hazel sits at left 
of bench, lavinia beside her in the middle, peter sits gingerly on the 
right edge so that there is an open space between him and lavinia.) 

HAZEL. Peter can stay a while if you want him to, but I just dropped 
in for a second to find out if you’d had any more news from Orin. 

LAVINIA. Not since the letter I showed you. 

HAZEL. But that was ages ago! And 1 haven't had a letter in 
months. I guess he must have met another girl some place and given 
me the go by. {She forces a smile but her tone is really hurt,) 

PETER. Orin not writing doesn’t mean anything. He never was 
much of a hand for letters. 

HAZEL. I know that, but — you don’t think he’s been wounded, do 
you, Vinnie? 

LAVINIA. Of course not. Father would have let us know. 

PETER. Sure he would. Don’t be foolish. Hazel! {Then after a little 
pause) Orin ought to be home before long now. You’ve heard the 
good news, of course, Vinnie? 

HAZEL. Peter won’t have to go back. Isn’t that fine? 

PETER. My wound is healed and I’ve got orders to leave tomorrow 
but they’ll be cancelled, I guess. {Grinning) I won’t pretend I’m 
the sort of hero that wants to go back, cither! I’ve had enough! 

HAZEL, {impulsively) Oh, it will be so good to sec Orin again. 
{Then embarrassed, forces a self<onscious laugh and gets up and 
I{isses lavinia) Well, I must run. I’ve got to meet Emily. Good-bye, 
Vinnie. Do take care of yourself and come to see us soon. {With a 
teasing glance at her brother) And be kind to Peter. He’s nice — 
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when hc*s asleep. And he has something he’s just dying to ask you! 

PETER, {horribly embarrassed) Darn you! (hazel laughs and goes 
off down the drive, left front, peter fidgets, his eyes on the ground. 
LAViNiA watches him. Since hazel’s teasing statement, she has visibly 
withdrawn into herself and is on the defensive. Finally peter loot^s 
up and blurts out awkwardly) Hazel feels bad about Orin not writ- 
ing. Do you think he really — cloves her? \ 

LAVINIA. {stiffening— brusquely) I don’t know anything about 
love! I don’t want to know anything! {Intensely) I hate love! 

peter, {crushed by this but trying bravely to iol{e) Gosh, then, if 
that’s the mood you’re in, I guess I better not ask — something I’d 
made up my mind to ask you today. 

LAVINIA. It’s what you asked me a year ago when you were home 
on leave, isn’t it? 

peter. And you said wait till the war was over. Well, it’s over 
now. 

LAVINIA. {slowly) I can’t marry anyone, Peter. I’ve got to stay 
home. Father needs me. 
peter. He’s got your mother. 

LAVINIA. {sharply) He needs me more! {A pause. Then she turns 
pityingly and puts her hand on his shoulder) I’m sorry, Peter. 
peter, {gruffly) Oh, that’s all right. 

LAVINIA. I know it’s what girls always say in books, but I do love 
you as a brother, Peter. I wouldn’t lose you as a brother for anything. 
We VC been like that ever since we were litde and started playing 
together— you and Orin and Hazel and L So please don’t let this 
come between us. 

peter. ’Course it won’t. What do you think I am? {Doggedly) 
Besides, I’m not giving up hope but what you’ll change your mind 
in time. That is, unless it’s because you love someone else— 

LAVINIA. {snatching her hand back) Don’t be stupid, Peter! 
peter. But how about this mysterious clipper captain that’s been 
calling? 
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LAViNiA. (angrily) Do you think I care anything about that— 
that—! 

PETER. Don’t get mad. I only meant, folks say he*$ courting you. 

LAVINIA. Folks say more than their prayers! 

PETER. Then you don’t — care for him.^ 

LAVINIA. (intensely) I hate the sight of him! 

PETER. Gosh! I’m glad to hear you say that, Vinnie. I was afraid-— 
I imagined girls all liked him. He*$ such a darned romantic-looking 
cuss. Looks more like a gambler or a poet than a ship captain. I got 
a look as he was coming out of your gate — I guess it was the last 
time he was here. Funny, too. He reminded me of someone. But 
1 couldn’t place who it was. 

LAVINIA. (startled, glances at him uneasily) No one around here, 
that’s sure. He comes from out West. Grandfather Hamel happened 
to meet him in New York and took a fancy to him, and Mother 
met him at Grandfather’s house. 

PETER. Who is he, anyway, Vinnie? 

LAVINIA. I don’t know much about him in spite of what you think. 
Oh, he did tell me the story of his life to make himself out romantic, 
but I didn’t pay much attention. He went to sea when he was young 
and was in California for the Gold Rush. He’s sailed all over the 
world— he lived on a South Sea island once, so he says. 

PETER, (grumpily) He seems to have had plenty of romantic ex- 
perience, if you can believe him! 

LAVINIA. (bitterly) That’s his trade— being romantic! (Then agi- 
tatedly) But 1 don’t want to talk any more about him. (She gets up 
and wallas toward right to conceal her agitation, peeping her bac\ 
turned to peter.) 

PETER, (with a grin) Well, I don’t either. I can think of more in- 
teresting subjects. (CHRISTINE MANNON appears from left, between 
the clump of lilacs and the house. She is carrying a big bunch of 
flowers. LAVINIA senses her presence and whirls around. For a mo- 
ment, mother and daughter stare into each other*s eyes. In their 
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whale tense attitudes is clearly revealed the bitter antagonism be- 
tween them. But Christine quich}y recovers herself and her air 
resumes its disdainful aloofness.) 

CHRISTINE. Ah, here you are at last! {Then she sees peter, who\is 
visibly embarrassed by her presence) Why, good afternoon, Peteri I 
didn’t see you at first. \ 

peter. Good afternoon, Mrs. Mannon. I was just passing an^ 
dropped in for a second. I guess I better run along now, Vinnie. 

LAViNiA. {with an obvious eagerness to get him off—quicl{ly) All 
right. Good-bye, Peter. 

PETER. Good-bye. Good-bye, Mrs. Mannon. 

CHRISTINE. Good-bye, Peter. {He disappears from the drive, left. 
CHRISTINE comes forward) I must say you treat your one devoted 
swain pretty rudely, (lavinia doesrit reply. Christine goes on coolly) 
I was wondering when I was going to see you. When I returned 
from New York last night you seemed to have gone to bed. 

LAVINIA. I had gone to bed. 

CHRISTINE. You usually read long after that. 1 tried your door— but 
you had locked yourself in. When you kept yourself locked in all 
day I was sure you were intentionally avoiding me. But Annie said 
you had a headache. {While she has been speaking she has come 
toward lavinia until she is now within arm^s reach of her. The 
facial resemblance, as they stand there, is extraordinary. Christine 
stares at her coolly, but one senses an uneasy wariness beneath her 
pose) Did you have a headache.^ 

LAVINIA. No. I wanted to be alone — ^to think over things. 

CHRISTINE. What things, if I may ask? {Then, as if she were afraid 
of an answer to this question, she abruptly changes the subfeci) 
Who are those people I saw wandering about the grounds? 

LAVINIA. Some friends of Seth’s. 

CHRISTINE. Because they know that lazy old sot, does it give them 
the privilege of trespassing? 

LAVINIA. I gave Seth permission to show them around. 
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CHRISTINE. And since when have you the right without consulting 

me? 

LAViNiA. I couldn’t very well consult you when Seth asked me. 
You had gone to New York — (She pauses a second — then adds 
slowly, staring fixedly at her mother^ to see Grandfather. Is he 
feeling any better? He seems to have been sick so much this past 
year. 

CHRISTINE, (casually, avoiding her eyes) Yes. He’s much better 
now. He’ll soon be going the rounds to his patients again, he hopes. 
{As if anxious to change the subject, looking at the flowers she 
carries) I’ve been to the greenhouse to pick these. I felt our tomb 
needed a little brightening. (She nods scornfully toward the house) 
Each time I come back after being away it appears more like a 
scpulchrel The “whited” one of the Bible — pagan temple front stuck 
like a mask on Puritan gray ugliness! It was just like old Abe 
Mannon to build such a monstrosity— as a temple for his hatred. 
(Then with a little mocking laugh) Forgive me, Vinnie. I forgot 
you liked it. And you ought to. It suits your temperament, (lavinia 
stares at her but remains silent. Christine glances at her flowers again 
and turns toward the house) I must put these in water. (She moves 
a few steps toward the house — then turns again — with a studied 
casualness) By the way, before I forget, I happened to run into 
Captain Brant on the street in New York. He said he was coming 
up here today to take over his ship and asked me if he might drop 
in to see you. I told him he could — and stay to supper with us. 
(Without holding at lavinia, who is staring at her with a face grown 
grim and hard) Doesn’t that please you, Vinnie? Or do you remain 
true to your one and only beau, Peter? 

lavinia. Is that why you picked the flowers— because he is com- 
ing? (Her mother does not answer. She goes on with a threatening 
undercurrent in her voice) You have heard the news, I suppose? It 
means Father will be home soon! 

CHRisHNE. (without lool^ing at her— coolly) We’ve had so many 
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rumors lately. This report hasn’t been confirmed yet, has it? I 
haven’t heard the fort firing a salute. 

LAViNiA. You will before long! 

CHRISTINE. I’m sure I hope so as much as you. 

LAVINIA. You can say that! I 

CHRISTINE, {concealing her alarm — coldly) What do you mean? 
You will kindly not take that tone with me, please! {Cuttingly) li 
you are determined to quarrel, let us go into the house. We might 
be overheard out here. {She turns and sees seth who has just come 
to the corner of the house, left, and is standing there watching 
them) Sec. There is your old crony doing his best to listen now! 
{Moving to the steps) I am going in and rest a while. {She wal^s 
up the steps.) 

LAVINIA. {harshly) I’ve got to have a talk with you. Mother- 
before long! 

CHRISTINE, {turning defiantly) Whenever you wish. Tonight after 
the Captain leaves you, if you like. But what is it you want to talk 
about? 

LAVINIA. You’ll know soon enough! 

CHRISTINE, {staring at her with a questioning dread— forcing a 
scornful smile) You always make such a mystery of things, Vinnie. 
{She goes into the house and closes the door behind her. seth comes 
forward from where he had withdrawn around the comer of the 
house. LAVINIA maizes a motion for him to follow her, and goes and 
sits on the bench at left. A pause. She stares straight ahead, her face 
frozen, her eyes hard. He regards her understandingly^ 

LAVINIA. {abruptly) Well? What is it about Captain Brant you 
want to warn me against? {Then as if she felt she must defend her 
question from some suspicion that she \nows is in his mind) I 
want to know all I can about him because— he seems to be railing to 
court me. 

SETH, {managing to convey his entire disbelief of this statement in 
one word) Ayeh. 
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LAViNiA. (sharply) You say that as if you didn’t believe me. 

SETH. I believe anything you tell me to believe. I ain’t been with 
the Mannons for sixty years without learning that. (A pause. Then 
he as\s slowly) Ain’t you noticed this Brant reminds you of some- 
one in looks? 

LAVINIA. (struck by this) Yes. I have — ever since I first saw him — 
but I’ve never been able to place who — Who do you mean? 

SETH. Your Paw, ain’t it, Vinnic? 

LAVINIA. (startled — agitatedly) Father? No! It can’t be! (Then as 
if the conviction were forcing itself on her in spite of herself) Yes! 
He docs — ^something about his face — ^that must be why I’ve had the 
strange feeling I’ve known him before — ^why I’ve felt — (Then 
tensely as if she were about to breal^ down) Oh! I won’t believe it! 
You must be mistaken, Seth! That would be too — ! 

EETH. He ain’t only like your Paw. He’s like Orin, too--and all 
the Mannons I’ve known. 

LAVINIA. (frightenedly) But why — ^why should he — ? 

SETH. More speshully he calls to my mind your Grandpaw’s 
brother, David. How much do you know about David Mannon, 
Vinnic? I know his name’s never been allowed to be spoke among 
Mannons since the day he left — but you’ve likely heard gossip, ain’t 
you — even if it all happened before you was born. 

LAVINIA. I’ve heard that he loved the Canuck nurse girl who was 
taking care of Father’s little sister who died, and had to marry her 
because she was going to have a baby; and that Grandfather put 
them both out of the house and then afterwards tore it down and 
built this one because he wouldn’t live where his brother had dis- 
graced the family. But what has that old scandal got to do with — 

SETH. Wait. Right after they was thro wed out they married and 
went away. There was talk they’d gone out West, but no one knew 
nothin’ about ’em afterwards — ’ceptin’ your Grandpaw let out to 
me one time she’d had the baby — sl boy. He was cussin’ it. (Then 
impressively) It’s about her baby I’ve been dunkin’, Vinnie. 
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LAViNiA. (a lool( of appalled comprehension growing on her face) 
Oh! 

SETH. How old is that Brant> Vinnic.? 

LAVINIA. Thirty-six, I think. | 

SETH. Ayeh! That’d make it right. And here’s another funny thing 
—his name. Brant’s sort of queer fur a name. I ain’t never heard tell 
of it before. Sounds made up to me— like short fur somethin’ else. 
Remember what that Canuck girl’s name was, do you, Vinnie? 
Marie Brantome! See what I’m drivin’ at? 

LAVINIA. {agitatedly, fighting against a growing conviction) But — 
don’t be stupid, Seth — ^his name would be Mannon and he’d be only 
too proud of it. 

SETH. He’d have good reason not to use the name of Mannon when 
he came callin’ here, wouldn’t he? If your Paw ever guessed — I 

LAVINIA. {breal{ing out violently) No! It can’t be! God wouldn’t 
let it! It would be too horrible— on top of—! I won’t even think of it, 
do you hear? Why did you have to tell me? 

SETH, {calmingly) There now! Don’t take on, Vinnie. No need 
gettin’ riled at me. {He waits-— then goes on insistently) All I’m 
drivin’ at is that it’s durned funny — ^his looks and the name— and 
you’d ought fur your Paw’s sake to make sartin. 

LAVINIA. How can I make certain? 

SETH. Catch him off guard sometime and put it up to him strong 
—as if you knowed it— and see if mebbe he don’t give himself away. 
{He starts to go — looks down the drive at left) Looks like him 
cornin’ up the drive now, Vinnie. There’s somethin’ about his walk 
calls back David Mannon, too. If I didn’t know it was him I’d 
think it was David’s ghost cornin’ home. {He turns away abruptly) 
Wal, calc’late I better git back to work. {He walks around the left 
corner of the house, A pause. Then captain adam brant enters from 
the drive, left, front. He starts on seeing lavinia but immediately 
puts on his most polite, winning air. One is struck at a glance by 
the peculiar quality his face in repose has of being a lifelike mask 
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rather than living flesh. He has a broad, low forehead, framed by 
coaUblac\ straight hair which he wears noticeably long, pushed 
bac\ carelessly from his forehead as a poet's might be. He has a big 
aquiline nose, bushy eyebrows, swarthy complexion, hazel eyes. His 
wide mouth is sensual and moody— a mouth that can be strong and 
wea\ by turns. He wears a mustache, but his heavy cleft chin is 
clean-shaven. In figure he is tall, broad-shouldered and powerful. 
He gives the impression of being always on the offensive or de- 
fensive, always fighting life. He is dressed with an almost foppish 
extravagance, with touches of studied carelessness, as if a romantic 
Byronic appearance were the ideal in mind. There is little of the 
obvious ship captain about him, except his big, strong hands and 
his deep voice.) 

BRANT, [bowing with an exaggerated politeness) Good afternoon. 
[Coming and taking her hand which she forces herself to hold out 
to him) Hope you don’t mind my walking in on you without cere- 
mony. Your mother told me — 

LAViNiA. I know. She had to go out for a while and she said I was 
to keep you company until she returned. 

BRANT, [gallantly) Well, I’m in good luck, then. I hope she doesn’t 
hurry back to stand watch over us, I haven’t had a chance to be 
alone with you since — ^that night we went walking in the moon- 
light, do you remember? [He has l^ept her hand and he drops his 
voice to a low, loverdif^e tone, lavinia cannot repress a start, agi- 
tatedly snatching her hand from his and turning away from Aim.) 

lavinia. [regaining command of herselfslowly) What do you 
think of the news of Lee surrendering. Captain? We expect my 
father home very soon now. [At something in her tone he stares 
at her suspiciously, but she is looking straight before her) Why 
don’t you sit down? 

BRANT. Thank you. [He sits on the bench at her right. He has 
become waty now, feeling something strange in her attitude but not 
able to mahe her out— casually) Yes, you must be very happy at the 
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prospect of seeing your father again. Your modier has told me how 
close youVe always been to him. 

LAViNiA. Did she? (Then with intensity) I love Father better than 
anyone in the world. There is nothing I wouldn’t do--to pro^ct 
him from hurti ^ 

BRANT, (watching her carefuUy-^lfeeping his casual tone) Yo^ 
care more for him than for your mother? 

LAviNiA. Yes. 

BRANT. Well, I suppose that’s the usual way of it. A daughter feels 
closer to her father and a son to his mother. But I should think you 
ought to be a born exception to that rule. 

LAVINIA. Why? 

BRANT. You’re so like your mother in some ways. Your face is the 
dead image of hers. And look at your hair. You won’t meet hair like 
yours and hers again in a month of Sundays. I only know of one 
other woman who had it. You’ll think it strange when I tell you. 
It was my mother. 

LAVINIA. (with a start) Ah! 

BRANT, (dropping his voice to a reverent, hushed tone) Yes, she 
had beautiful hair like your mother’s, that hung down to her knees, 
and big, deep, sad eyes that were blue as the Caribbean Sea! 

LAVINIA. (harshly) What do looks amount to? I’m not a bit like 
her! Everybody knows I take after Father! 

BRANT, (brought bacl{^ with a shoc\, astonished at her tone) But— 
you’re not angry at me for saying that, arc you? {Jhen filled with 
uneasiness and resolving he must establish himself on an inUtnate 
footing with her again — with enga^ng bluntness) You’re puzzling 
today. Miss Lavinia. You’ll excuse me if I come out with it bluntly. 
I’ve lived most of my life at sea and in camps and I’m used to 
straight speaking. What arc you holding against me? If I’ve done 
anything to offend you, I swear it wasn’t meant. (She is silent, star- 
ing before her with hard eyes, rigidly upright. He appraises her with 
a calculating loo\, then goes on) I wouldn’t have bad feeling come 
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between us for the world. I may only be flattering myself, but I 
thought you liked me. Have you forgotten that night walking along 
the shore? 

LAviNiA. {in a cold, hard voice) I haven’t forgotten. Did Mother 
tell you you could kiss me? 

BRANT. What— what do you mean? {But he at once attributes the 
question to her nmveti-Aaughingly) OhI I seel But, come now, 
Lavinia, you can’t mean, can you, I should have asked her permis- 
sion? 

LAVINIA. Shouldn’t you? 

BRANT, {again uneasy— trying to io\e it off) Well, I wasn’t brought 
up that strictly and, should or shouldn’t, at any rate, I didn’t— and it 
wasn’t the less sweet for thatl {Then at something in her face he 
hurriedly goes off on another taclO I’m afraid I gabbed too much that 
night. Maybe I bored you with my talk of clipper ships and my love 
for them? 

LAVINIA. {dryly) "*Tall, white clippers,” you called them. You said 
they were like beautiful, pale women to you. You said you loved 
them more than you’d ever loved a woman. Is that true, Captain? 

BRANT, {with forced gallantry) Aye. But I meant, before I met you. 
{Then thinhfng he has at last hit on the cause of her changed otA* 
tude toward him — with a laugh) So that’s what you’re holding 
against me, is it? Well, I might have guessed. Women are jealous of 
ships. They always suspect the sea. They know they’re three of a 
kind when it comes to a man! {He laughs again but less certainly this 
Arne, as he regards her grim, set expression) Yes, I might have seen 
you didn’t appear much taken by my sea gamming that night. 1 
suppose clippers are too old a story to the daughter of a shipbuilder. 
But unless I’m much mistaken, you were interested when I told you 
of the islands in the South Seas where I was shipwrecked my first 
voyage at sea. 

LAVINIA. {in a dry, brittle tone) I remember your admiration for 
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the naked native women. You said they had found the secret of 
happiness because they had never heard that love can be a sin. 

BRANT, (surprised — sizing her up puzzledly) So you remember 
that, do you? (Then romantically) Aye! And they live in as near 
the Garden of Paradise before sin was discovered as youll find bn 
this earth! Unless you’ve seen it, you can’t picture the green beau^ 
of their land set in the blue of the sea! The clouds like down on the 
mountain tops, the sun drowsing in your blood, and always the surf 
on the barrier reef singing a croon in your cars like a lullaby! The^ 
Blessed Isles, I’d call them! You can forget there all men’s dirty 
dreams of greed and power! 

LAviNiA. And their dirty dreams — of love? 

BRANT, (startled again^staring at her uneasily) Why do you say 
that? What do you mean, Lavinia? 

LAVINIA. Nothing. I was only thinking—of your Blessed Isles. 

BRANT, (uncertainly) Oh! But you said — (Then with a confused, 
stupid persistence he comes closer to her, dropping his voice again 
to his love-mal{ing tone) Whenever I remember those islands now, 
I will always think of you, as you walked beside me that night with 
your hair blowing in the sea wind and the moonlight in your eyes! 
(He tries to tal^e her hand, but at his touch she pulls away and 
springs to her feet.) 

LAVINIA. (with cold fury) Don’t you touch me! Don’t you dare— I 
You liar! You — (Then as he starts bac\ in confusion, she seizes 
this opportunity to follow seth’s advice-staring at him with dediher- 
ately insulting scorn) But I suppose it would be foolish to expect 
anything but cheap romantic lies from the son of a low Canuck nurse 
girll 

BRANT, (stunned) What’s that? (Then rage at the insult to his 
mother overcoming all prudence — springs to his feet threateningly) 
Belay, damn you! — or Fll forget you’re a woman — ^no Mannon can 
insult her while I— 
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LAViNiA. {appalled now she knows the truth) So — it is true — You 
are her soni Oh! 

BRANT, {fighting to control himself — with harsh defiance) And 
what if I am? Fm proud to be! My only shame is my dirty Mannon 
blood! So thaFs why you couldn't stand my touching you just now, 
is it? You’re too good for the son of a servant, eh? By God, you 
were glad enough before — ! 

LAVINIA. {fiercely) It’s not true! I was only leading you on to find 
out things! 

BRANT. Oh, no! It’s only since you suspected who I was! I suppose 
your father has stuffed you with his lies about my mother! But, by 
God, you’ll hear the truth of it, now you know who I am — And 
you’ll see if you or any Mannon has the right to look down on her! 

LAVINIA. I don’t want to hear — {She starts to go toward the house,) 

BRANT, {grabbing her by the arm — tauntingly) You’re a coward, 
are you, like all Mannons, when it comes to facing the truth about 
themselves? {She turns on him defiantly. He drops her arm and goes 
on harshly) I’ll bet he never told you your grandfather, Abe Mannon, 
as well as his brother, loved my mother! 

LAVINIA. It’s a lie! 

BRANT. It’s the truth. It was his jealous revenge made him disown 
my father and cheat him out of his share of the business they’d 
inherited! 

LAVINIA. He didn’t cheat him! He bought him out! 

BRANT. Forced him to sell for one-tenth its worth, you mean! He 
knew my father and mother were starving! But the money didn’t 
bst my father long! He’d taken to drink. He was a coward— like 
all Mannons— once he felt the world looked down on him. He 
skulked and avoided people. He grew ashamed of my mother— and 
me. He sank down and down and my mother worked and supported 
him. I can remember when men from the corner saloon would drag 
him home and he’d fall in the door, a sodden carcass. One night 
when I was seven he came home crazy drunk and hit my mother in 
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the face. It was the first time he’d ever struck her. It made me blind 
mad. I hit at him with the poker and cut his head. My mother pulled 
me back and gave me a hiding. Then she cried over him. She’d never 
stopped loving him. 

LAviNiA. Why do you tell me this? I told you once I don’t lyant 
to hear— 

BRANT, {grimly) You’ll see the point of it damned soon! (Unheed- 
ing'—as if the scene were still before his eyes) For days after, he sat 
and stared at nothing. One time when we were alone he asked me\to 
forgive him hitting her. But I hated him and I wouldn’t forgive him. 
Then one night he went out and he didn’t come back. The next 
morning they found him hanging in a barni 

LAVINIA. {with a shudder) Oh! 

BRANT, {savagely) The only decent thing he ever did! 

LAVINIA. You’re lying! No Mannon would ever— 

BRANT. Oh, wouldn’t they? They are all fine, honorable gentlemen, 
you think! Then listen a bit and you’ll hear something about another 
of them! (TAen going on bitterly with his story) My mother sewed 
for a living and sent me to school. She was very strict with me. She 
blamed me for his killing himself. But she was bound she’d make 
a gentleman of me— like he was!— if it took her last cent and her 
last strap! {With a grim smile) She didn’t succeed, as you notice! 
At seventeen I ran away to sea— and forgot I had a mother, except 
I took part of her name — ^Brant was short and easy on ships— and I 
wouldn’t wear the name of Mannon. I forgot her until two years ago 
when I came back from the East. Oh, I’d written to her now and 
then and sent her money when I happened to have any. But I’d for- 
gotten her just the same— and when I got to New York I found her 
dying— of sickness and starvation! And I found out that when she*d 
been laid up, not able to work, not knowing where to reach me, she’d 
sunk her last shred of pride and written to your father asking for a 
loan. He never answered her. And I came too late. She died in my 
arms. {With vindictive passion) He could have saved her— and he 
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deliberately let her diel He*s as guilty of murder as anyone he ever 
sent to the rope when he was a judge! 

LAViNiA. {springing to her feet--furiously) You dare say that about 
Father! If he were here — 

BRANT. I wish to God he was! Fd tell him what I tell you now— 
that I swore on my mother’s body Fd revenge her death on him. 

LAVINIA. {with cold deadly intensity) And I suppose you boast 
that now you’ve done so, don’t you? — ^in the vilest, most cowardly 
way— like the son of a servant you are! 

BRANT^ {again thrown off guard— furiously) Belay, I told you, with 
that kind of talk! 

LAVINIA. She is only your means of revenge on Father, is that it? 

BRANT, {stunned—stammers in guilty confusion) What? — She? — 
Who? — don’t know what you’re talking about! 

LAVINIA. Then you soon will know! And so will she! I’ve found 
out all I wanted to from you. Fm going in to talk to her now. You 
wait here until 1 call you! 

BRANT, {furious at her tone) No! Be damned if you can order me 
about as if I was your servant! 

LAVINIA. {icily) If you have any consideration for her, you’ll do as 
I say and not force me to write my father, {She turns her bac\ on him 
and w(dhs to the steps woodenly erect and square-shouldered^ 

BRANT, {desperately now— with a grotesque catching at his lover^s 
manner) I don’t know what you mean, Lavinia, I swear before God 
it is only you I— {She turns at the top of the steps at this and stares 
at him with such a passion of hatred that he is silenced. Her lips move 
as if she were going to speal(, but she fights bac\ the words, turns 
stiffly and goes into the house and closes the door behind Aer.) 

CURTAIN 
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\ 

S CENE— /a the house-wkK mannon’s study. No time has eldpsed. 

The study is a large room with a sti§, austere atmosphere. The 
furniture is old colonial. The walls are plain plastered surfaces tiitted 
a dull gray with a flat white trim. At rear, right, is a door leading 
to the hall. On the right wall is a painting of George Washington 
in a gilt frame, flanged by smaller portraits of Alexander Hamilton 
and fohn MarshalL At rear, center, is an open fireplace. At left of 
fireplace, a bookcase filled with law boohs. Above the fireplace, in a 
plain frame, is a large portrait of ezra mannon himself, painted ten 
years previously. One is at once struch by the startling liheness be- 
tween him and adam brant. He is a tall man in his early forties, 
with a spare, wiry frame, seated stiffly in an armchair, his hands on 
the arms, wearing his blach judge's robe. His face is handsome in 
a stem, aloof fashion. It is cold and emotionless and has the same 
strange semblance of a lifelihe mash already seen in 

the faces of his wife and daughter and brant. 

On the left are two windows. Between them a desh- A large table 
svith an armchair on either side, right and left, stands at left center, 
front. At right center is another chair. There are hoohed rugs on 
the floor. 

Outside the sun is beginning to set and its glow fills the room 
with a golden mist. As the action progresses this becomes brighter, 
then turns to crimson, whkh darhens to sombemess at the end. 

uviNiA is discovered standing by the table. She is fighting to con- 
trol herself, but her face is tom by a lool( of stridden anguish. She 
turns slowly to her father's portrait and for a moment stares at it 
fixedly. Then she goes to it and puts her hand over one of his hands 
svith a loving, protecting gesture. 
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LAViNiA. Poor Father! {She hears a noise in the hall and moves 
hastily away. The door from the hall is opened and Christine enters. 
She is uneasy underneath, but affects a scornful indignation.) 

CHRISTINE. Really, this unconfirmed report must have turned your 
head — otherwise J’d find it difficult to understand your sending Annie 
to disturb me when you knew I was resting. 

LAVINIA. I told you I had to talk to you. 

CHRISTINE, {looking oTOund the room with aversion) But why in 
this musty room, of all places ? 

LAVINIA. {indicating the portrait— quietly) Because it’s Father’s 
room. 

CHRISTINE, {starts, lool^s at the portrait and quickly drops her eyes. 
LAVINIA goes to the door and closes it. Christine says with forced 
scorn) More mystery.? 

LAVINIA. You better sit down, (christine sits in the chair at rear 
center, lavinia goes bac\ to her father's chair at left of table.) 

CHRISTINE. Well — if you’re quite ready, perhaps you will explain. 

lavinia. I suppose Annie told you I’d been to visit Hazel and Peter 
while you were away. 

CHRISTINE. Yes. I thought it peculiar. You never visit anyone over- 
night. Why did you suddenly take that notion? 

LAVINIA. I didn’t. 

CHRISTINE. You didn’t visit them? 

LAVINIA. No. 

CHRISTINE. Then where did you go? 

LAVINIA. {accusingly) To New York! (chrishne starts, lavinia 
hurries on a bit incoherently) I’ve suspected something— lately— the 
excuse you’ve made for all your trips there the past year, that Grand- 
father ytSLS sick— {As christine is about to protest indignantly) Oh! 
I know he has been— and you’ve stayed at his house— but I’ve sus- 
pected lately that wasn’t the real reason— and now I can prove it 
isn’t! Because I waited outside Grandfather’s house and followed 
you. I saw you meet Brant! 
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CHRISTINE, {alarmed but conceding it—<oolly) Well, what if you 
did? I told you myself I ran into him by accident — 

LAViNiA. You went to his room! 

CHRISTINE. {sha){en) He asked me to meet a friend of his--a Ikdy. 
It was her house we went to. \ 

LAVINIA. I asked the woman in the basement. He had hired Vhe 
room under another name, but she recognized his description. And 
yours too. She said you had come there often in the past year. 

CHRISTINE, {desperately) It was the first time I had ever been there. 
He insisted on my going. He said he had to talk to me about you. 
He wanted my help to approach your father — 

LAVINIA. {furiously) How can you lie like that? How can you be 
so vile as to try to use me to hide your adultery? 

CHRISTINE, {springing up — udth wea\ indignation) Vinnie! 

LAVINIA. Your adultery, I said! 

CHRISTINE. No! 

LAVINIA. Stop lying, I tell you! I went upstairs! I heard you tell- 
ing him— “I love you, Adam” — and kissing him! {With a cold bitter 
fury) You vile — ! You’re shameless and evil! Even if you are my 
mother, I say it! (christine stares at her, overwhelmed by this on- 
slaught, her poise shattered for the moment. She tries to l^eep her 
voice indifferent but it trembles a little.) 

CHRISTINE. I — I knew you hated me, Vinnie — but not as bitterly 
as that! {Then with a return of her defiant coolness) Very well! I 
love Adam Brant. What are you going to do? 

LAVINIA. How you say that — ^without any shame! You don’t give 
one thought to Father — ^who is so good — who trusts you! Oh, how 
could you do this to Father ? How could you ? 

CHRISTINE, (with strident intensity) You would understand if you 
were the wife of a man you hated! 

LAVINIA. {horrified-— with a glance at the portrait) Don’t! Don’t 
say that— before him! I won’t listen! 

CHRISTINE, {grabbing her by the arm) You will listen! I’m talking 
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to you as a woman now, not as mother to daughterl That relation- 
ship has no meaning between usi You’ve called me vile and shame- 
less! Well, I want you to know that’s what I’ve felt about myself 
for over twenty years, giving my body to a man I — 

LAViNiA. {trying to brea\ away from her, half putting her hands 
up to her ears) Stop telling me such things! Let me go! {She breads 
away, shrinking from her mother with a lool( of sicJ( repulsion. A 
pause. She stammers) You—then you’ve always hated Father? 

CHRISTINE, {bitterly) No. I loved him once— before I married him 
— ^incredible as that seems now! He was handsome in his lieutenant’s 
uniform! He was silent and mysterious and romantic! But marriage 
soon turned his romance into— disgust! 

LAVINIA. {wincing again — stammers harshly) So I was born of your 
disgust! I’ve always guessed that, Mother— ever since I was little — 
when I used to come to you— with love— but you would always push 
me away! I’ve felt it ever since I can remember— your disgust! {Then 
with a flare-up of bitter hatred) Oh, I hate you! It’s only right I 
should hate you! 

CHRISTINE, {shaben^efensively) I tried to love you. I told myself 
it wasn’t human not to love my own child, born of my body. But I 
never could make myself feel you were born of any body but his! 
You were always my wedding night to me — and my honeymoon! 

LAVINIA. Stop saying that! How can you be so—! (TArn suddenly 
-—with a strange jealous bitterness) You’ve loved OrinI Why didn’t 
you hate him, too? 

CHRISTINE. Because by then I had forced myself to become resigned 
in order to live! And most of the time I was carrying him, your 
father was with the army in Mexico. I had forgotten him. And when 
Orin was born he seemed my child, only mine^ and I loved him for 
that! {Bitterly) I loved him until he let you and your father nag him 
into the war, in spite of my begging him not to leave me alone. 
{Staring at lavinu with hatred) I know his leaving me was your 
doing principally, Vinnie! 
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LAViNiA. {sternly) It was his duty as a Mannon to gol He’d have 
been sorry the rest of his life if he hadn’tl I love him better than you! 
I was thinking of himi 

CHRISTINE. Well, I hope you realize I never would have fallen in 
love with Adam if I’d had Orin with me. When he had gone there 
was nothing Icft—but hate and a desire to be revenged-— and a long- 
ing for love! And it was then I met Adam. I saw he loved me — 

LAVINIA. {with taunting scorn) He doesn’t love you! You’re only 
his revenge on Father! Do you know who he really is? He’s the son 
of that low nurse girl Grandfather put out of our house! 

CHRISTINE, {concealing a start-— coolly) So you’ve found that out? 
Were you hoping it would be a crushing surprise to me? I’ve known 
it all along. He told me when he said he loved me. 

LAVINIA. Oh! And I suppose knowing who he was gave you all the 
more satisfaction — to add that disgrace! 

CHRISTINE, {cuttingly) Will you kindly come to the point and tell 
me what you intend doing? I suppose you’ll hardly let your father get 
in the door before you tell him! 

LAVINIA. {suddenly becoming rigid and cold again— slowly) No. 
Not unless you force me to. {Then as she sees her mother* s aston- 
ishment— grimly) I don’t wonder you’re surprised! You know you 
deserve the worst punishment you could get. And Father would 
disown you publicly, no matter how much the scandal cost him! 

CHRISTINE. I realize that. I know him even better than you do! 

LAVINIA. And I’d like to see you punished for your wickedness! So 
please understand this isn’t for your sake. It’s for Father’s. He hasn’t 
been well lately. I’m not going to have him hurt! It’s my first duty to 
protect him from you! 

CHRISTINE. I know better than to expect any generosity on my 
account. 

LAVINIA. I won’t tell him, provided you give up Brant and never 
see him again— and promise to be a dutiful wife to Father and make 
up for the wrong you’ve done him! 
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CHUSTiNB. {stares at her daughter— a pause— then she laughs dryly) 
What a fraud you are, with your talk of your father and your dutyl 
Oh, I’m not denying you want to save his pride— and I know how 
anxious you are to keep the family from more scandal! But all the 
same, that’s not your real reason for sparing mel 

LAViNiA. {eonftued— guiltily) It is! 

CHUSTiNE. You wanted Adam Brant yourselfl 

LAViNU. 'That’s a lie! 

cHUSiiMB. And now you know you can’t have him, you’re deter- 
mined that at least you’ll take him from me! 

uvnuA. No! 

CHRISTINE. But if you told your Either, I’d have to go away with 
Adam. He’d be mine still. You can’t bear that thought, even at the 
price of my di^ace, can you? 

LAVINIA. It’s your evil mind! 

CHRISTINE. I know you, Vinnie! Tve watched you ever since you 
were little, trying to do exacdy what you’re doing now! You’ve tried 
to become the wife of your father and the mother of Orin! You’ve 
always schemed to steal my place! 

LAVINIA. {wddly) No! It’s you who have stolen all love from me 
since the time I was born! {Then her manner becoming threatening 
But I don’t want to listen to any more of your lies and excuses! I 
want to know right now whether you’re going to do what I told 
you or not! 

CHRISTINE. Suppose I refuse! Suppose I go off openly with Adam! 
Where will you and your father and the family nam e be after that 
scandal? And what if I were disgraced myself? I’d have the man I 
love, at least! 

LAVINIA. {grimly) Not for long! Father would use all his influence 
and get Brant blacklisted so he’d lose his command and never get 
another! You know how much the "Flying Trades” m ean* to him. 
And Father would never divorce you. You could never marry. You’d 
be an anchor around his neck. Don’t forget you’re five yean older 
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than he isl He’ll still be in his prime when you’re an old woman 
with all your looks gone! He’d grow to hate the sight of you! 

CHRISTINE, {stung bcyond bearing — maizes a threatening move as if 
to stride her daughter's face) You devil! You mean little — ! (But 
LAViNiA stares bac\ coldly into her eyes and she controls herself and\ 
drops her hand.) 

LAVINIA. I wouldn’t call names if I were you! There is one you 
deserve! 

CHRISTINE, (turning away — her voice still trembling) I’m a fool to 
let you make me lose my temper-over your jealous spite! (A pause. 
LAVINIA stares at her. Christine seems considering something. A sin- 
ister expression comes to her face. Then she turns bac\ to lavinia — 
coldly) But you wanted my answer, didn’t you? Well, I agree to do 
as you said. I promise you I’ll never see Adam again after he calls 
this evening. Arc you satisfied? 

LAVINIA. (stares at her with cold suspicion) You seem to take giving 
him up pretty easily! 

CHRISTINE, (hastily) Do you think I’ll ever give you the satisfaction 
of seeing me grieve? Oh, no, Vinnie! You’ll never have a chance to 
gloat! 

LAVINIA. (still suspiciously — with a touch of scorn) If I loved any- 
one — ! 

CHRISTINE, (tauntingly) If? I think you do love him — as much as 
you can love! (With a sudden flurry of jealousy) You little fool! 
Don’t you know I made him flirt with you, so you wouldn’t be sus- 
picious? 

LAVINIA. (gives a little shudder-^hen fiercely) He didn’t fool me! 
I saw what a liar he was! I just led him on— to find out things! I 
always hated him! (christine smiles mocl^ingly and turns away, as 
if to go out of the room, lavinia’s manner becomes threatening again) 
Wait! I don’t trust you! I know you’re thinking already how you can 
fool me and break the promise you’ve just made! But you better not 
try it! I’ll be watching you every minute! And I won’t be the only 
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one! I wrote to Father and Orin as soon as I got back from New York! 

CHRISTINE, {startled) About Adam? 

LAviNiA. Only enough so they’d be suspicious and watch you too. I 
said a Captain Brant had been calling and folks had begun to gossip. 

CHRISTINE. Ah! I see what it’s going to mean-~that you’ll always 
have this to hold over me and I’ll be Under your thumb for the rest 
of my life! {She cannot restrain her rage-Hhreateningly) Take care, 
Vinnie! You’ll be responsible if— ! {She checks herself abruptly,) 

LAViNiA. {suspiciously) If what? 

CHRISTINE, {quickly) Nothing. I only meant if I went off with 
Adam. But of course you know I won’t do that. You know there’s 
nothing I can do now— but obey your orders! 

LAViNiA. {continues to stare at her suspiciously— -grimly) You ought 
to see it’s your duty to Father, not my orders— if you had any honor 
or decency! {Then brusquely) Brant is waiting outside. You can tell 
him what you’ve got to do— and tell him if he ever dares come here 
again—! {Forcing back anger) And see that you )jct rid of him 
right now! I’m going upstreet to get the latest news. I won’t be gone 
more than a half-hour and I want him out of the house by the time 
I get back, do you hear? If he isn’t. I’ll write Father again. I won’t 
even wait for him to come home! {She turns her back mother 

and marches out the door, square-shouldered and stiff, without a 
backward glance, Christine looks after her, waiting until she hears 
the side door of the house close after her. Then she turns and stands 
in tense calculating thought. Her face has become like a sinister evil 
mstsk* Finally, as if making up her mind irrevocably, she comes to 
the table, tears off a slip of paper and writes two words on it. She 
tucks this paper in the sleeve of her dress and goes to the open window 
and calls^ 

CHRISTINE. Adam! {She moves toward the door to wait for him. 
Her eyes are caught by the eyes of her husband in the portrait over 
the fireplace. She stares at him with hatred and addresses him vin- 
dictively, half under her breath) You can thank Vinnie, Ezra! {She 
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goes to the door and reaches it just as brantt appears from the hall. 
She ta^es his hand and draws him into the room, closing the door 
behind him. One is immediately struc\ by the resemblance between 
his face and that of the portrait of ezra mannon.) 

BRANT, {glancing uneasily at her, as they come to the center of the 
room) She knows — ? 

CHRISTINE. Yes. Shc followcd me to New York. And she’s found 
out who you are too, Adam. 

BRANT, {with a grim smile) I know. She got that out of me— the 
proof of it, at any rate. Before I knew what was up Fd given myself 
away. 

CHRISTINE. She must have noticed your resemblance to Orin. I was 
afraid that might start her thinking. 

BRANT, {sees the portrait for the first time. Instantly his body shifts 
to a fighting tenseness. It is as if he were going to spring at the figure 
in the painting. He says slowly) That, I take it, is General Mannon? 

CHRISTINE. Judge Mannon then. Don’t forget he used to be a judge. 
He won’t forget it. 

BRANT, {his eyes still fixed on the portrait — comes and sits in man* 
non’s chair on the left of table. Unconsciously he ta/^es the same atti- 
tude as mannon, sitting erect, his hands on the arms of the chair — 
slowly) Does Orin by any chance resemble his father? 

CHRISTINE, {stares at him-^aptatedly) No! Of course not! What 
put such a stupid idea in your head? 

BRANT. It would be damned queer if you fell in love with me because 
I recalled Ezra Mannon to you! 

CHRISTINE, {going to him and putting an arm around his shoulder) 
No, no, I tell you! It was Orin you made me think of! It was Orin! 

BRANT. I remember that night we were introduced and I heard the 
name Mrs. Ezra Mannon! By God, how I hated you then for being* 
his! I thought, by God, I’ll take her from him and that’ll be part of 
my revenge! And out of that hatred my love came! It’s dskmn^A 
queer, isn’t it? 
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CHRisTiNS. {hugging him to her) Are you going to let him take 
me from you now, Adam? 

BRANT, {passionately) You ask thatl 

CHRISTINE. You swcar you won’t—no matter what you must do? 

BRANT. By God, I swear it! 

CHRISTINE. {I(isses him) Remember that oath! {She ponces at the 
portrait—then turns bac\ to brant with a Utile shiver-^erpously) 
Wliat made you sit there? It’s his chair. Fve so often seen him sitting 
there — {Forcing a little laugh) Your silly talk about resemblances — 
Don’t sit there. Come. Bring that chair over here. {She moves to the 
chair at right center. He brings the chair at right of table close to hers.) 

brant. We’ve got to decide what we must do. The time for skulking 
and lying is over— an.d by God I’m glad of it! It’s a coward’s game 
I have no stomach for! {He has placed the chair beside hers. She is 
staring at the portrait) Why don’t you sit down, Christine? 

CHRISTINE, {slowly) I was thinking— perhaps we had better go to 
the sitting-room. {Then defiantly) No! I’ve been afraid of you long 
enough, Ezra! {She sits down.) 

brant. I felt there was something wrong the moment I saw her. 
I tried my damndest to put her off the course by giving her some 
soft soap— as you’d told me to do to blind her. {Frowning) That was 
a mistake, Christine. It made her pay too much attention to me— and 
opened her eyes! 

CHRisnNE. Oh, I know I’ve made one blunder after another. It’s 
as if love drove me on to do everything I shouldn’t. I never should 
have brought you to this house. Seeing you in New York should have 
been enough for me. But I loved you too much. I wanted you 
every possible moment we could steal! And I simply couldn’t believe 
that he ever would come home. I prayed that he should be killed in 
the war so intensely that I finally believed it would surely happen! 
(With savage intensity) (^, if he were only dead! 

brant. That chance is finished now. 

CHRisnNE. {sioudy^-without loolfing at him) Yes— in that way. 
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BRANT, {stares at her) What do you mean? {She remains silent. He 
changes the subject uneasily) There’s only one thing to do! When 
he comes home I’ll wait for him and not give Vinnic the satisfaction 
of telling him. I’ll tell him myself, {Vindictively) By God! I’d give 
my soul to see his face when he knows you love Marie Brantdme’s 
son! And then I’ll take you away openly and laugh at him! And if 
he tries to stop me—! {He stops and glances unth savage hatred at 
the portrait.) 

CHRISTINE. What would you do then? 

BRANT. If ever I laid hands on him, I’d kill him! 

CHRISTINE. And then? You would be hanged for murder! And 
where would I be? There would be nothing left for me but to kill 
myself! 

BRANT. If I could catch him alone, where no one would interfere, 
and let the best man come out alive — ^as I’ve often seen it done in the 
West! 

CHRISTINE. This isn’t the West. 

BRANT. I could insult him on the street before everyone and make 
him fight me! I could let him shoot first and then kill him in self- 
defense. 

CHRISTINE, {scornfully) Do you imagine you could force him to 
fight a duel with you? Don’t you know duelling is illegal? Oh, no! 
He’d simply feel bound to do his duty as a former judge and have 
you arrested! {She adds calculatingly, seeing he is boiling inside) It 
would be a poor revenge for your mother’s death to let him make 
you a laughingstock! 

BRANT. But when I take you off, the laugh will be on him! You can 
come on the “Flying Trades.” 

CHRISTINE, {calculatingly reproachful) I don’t think you’d propose 
that, Adam, if you stopped thinking of your revenge for a moment 
and thought of me! Don’t you realize he would never divorce me, 
out of spite? What would I be in the world’s eyes? My life would 
be ruined and I would ruin yours! You’d grow to hate me! 
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BRANT, (passionately) Don’t talk like that! It’s a lie and you know it! 

CHRISTINE, (with bitter yearning) If I could only believe that, 
Adam! But I’ll grow old so soon! And I’m afraid of time! (Then 
abruptly changing tone) As for my sailing on your ship, you’ll find 
you won’t have a ship! He’ll sec to it you lose this command and get 
you blacklisted so you’ll have no chance of getting another. 

BRANT, (angrily) Aye! He can do that if he sets about it. There arc 
twice as many skippers as ships these days. 

CHRISTINE, (calculatingly — without holding at him) If he had only 
been killed, we could be married now and I would bring you my 
share of the Mannon estate. That would only be justice. It’s yours by 
right. It’s what his father stole from yours. 

BRANT. That’s true enough, damn him! 

CHRISTINE. You Wouldn’t have to worry about commands or owners’ 
favors then. You could buy your own ship and be your own master! 

BRANT, (yearningly) That’s always been my dream— some day to 
own my own clipper! And Clark and Dawson would be willing to 
sell the “Flying Trades.’’ (TAen forgetting everything in his enthu- 
siasm) You’ve seen her, Christine. She’s as beautiful a ship as you’re 
a woman. Aye, the two of you arc like sisters. If she was mine. I’d 
take you on a honeymoon then! To China— and on the voyage back, 
we’d stop at the South Pacific Islands I’ve told you about. By God, 
there’s the right place for love and a honeymoon! 

CHRISTINE, (slowly) Ycs— but Ezra is alive! 

BRANT, (brought bac\ to eartk-~gloomily) I know it’s only a dream. 

CHRISTINE, (turning to stare at him— slowly) You can have your 
dream— and I can have mine. There is a way. (Then turning away 
again) You remember my telling you he had written complaining 
of pains about his heart? 

BRANT. You’re surely not hoping— 

CHRISTINE. No. He said it was nothing serious. But I’ve let it be 
known that he has heart trouble. I went to see our old family doctor 
and told him about Ezra’s letter, I pretended to be dreadfully wor* 
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ricd, until I got him worried too. He’s the town’s worst old gossip. 
I’m sure everyone knows about Ezra’s weak heart by this time. 

BRANT. What are you driving at, Christine? j 

CHRISTINE. Something I’ve been thinking of ever since I realized he\^ 
might soon come home. And now that Vinnie—but even if we didn’t \ 
have to consider her, it’d be the only way! I couldn’t fool him long. ' 
He’s a strange, hidden man. His silence always creeps into my 
thoughts. Even if he never spoke, I would feel what was in his mind 
and some night, lying beside him, it would drive me mad and I’d 
have to kill his silence by screaming out the truth! (She has been 
staring before her — now she suddenly turns on brant — slowly) If 
he died suddenly now, no one would think it was anything but heart 
failure. I’ve been reading a book in Father’s medical library. I saw it 
there one day a few weeks ago — ^it was as if some fate in me forced 
me to see it! (She reaches in the sleeve of her dress and ta\es out the 
slip of paper she had written on) I’ve written something here. I want 
you to get it for me. (H/r fingers close on it mechanically. He stares 
at it with a strange stupid dread. She hurries on so as not to give him 
time for reflection) The work on the “Flying Trades” is all finished, 
isn’t it? You sail to Boston tomorrow, to wait for cargo? 

BRANT, (dully) Aye. 

CHRISTINE. Get this at some druggist’s down by the waterfront the 
minute you reach there. You can make up some story about a sick 
dog on your ship. As soon as you get it, mail it to me here. I’ll be on 
the lookout, so Vinnie will never know it came. Then you must wait 
on the “Flying Trades” until you hear from me or I come to you— 
afterward! 

BRANT, (dully) But how can you do it — so no one will suspect? 

CHRISTINE, He’s taking medicine. I’ll give him his medicine. Oh, 
I’ve planned it carefully. 

BRANT. But— if he dies suddenly, won’t Vinnio— 

CHRISTINE. There’ll be no reason for her to suspect. She’s worried 
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alitady about his heart. Besides, she may hate me, but she would 
never think — 

BRANT. Orin will be coming home, too. 

CHRISTINE. Orin will believe anything I want him to. As for the 
people here, they’d never dream of such a thing in the Mannon 
house! And the sooner I do it, the less suspicion there’ll be! They 
will think the excitement of coming home and the reaction were too 
much for his weak heart! Doctor Blake will think so. I’ll sec that’s 
what he thinks. 

BRANT, {harshly) Poison! It’s a coward’s trick! 

CHRISTINE, {with fierce scorn now, seeing the necessity of goading 
him) Do you think you would be braver to give me up to him and 
let him take away your ship.^ 

BRANT. No! 

CHRISTINE. Didn’t you say you wanted to kill him? 

BRANT. Aye! But I’d give him his chance! 

CHRISTINE. Did he give your mother her chance? 

BRANT, {aroused) No, damn him! 

CHRISTINE. Then what makes you suddenly so scrupulous about his 
death? {With a sneer) It must be the Mannon in you coming out! 
Arc you going to prove, the first time your love is put to a real test, 
that you’re a weak coward like your father? 

BRANT. Christine! If it was any man said that to me — ! 

CHRISTINE, {passionately) Have you thought of this side of his 
homecoming-— that he’s coming back to my bed? If you love me as 
much as you claim, I should think that would rid you of any scruples! 
If it was a question of some woman taking you from me, I wouldn’t 
have qualms about which was or wasn’t the way to kill her! {More 
tauntingly) But perhaps your love has been only a lie you told me— 
to take the sneaking revenge on him of being a backstairs lover! 
Perhaps— 

BRANT, {stung, grabbing her by the shoulders— fiercely) Stop it! I’ll 
do anything you want! You know it! {Then with a change to somber 
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grifnness---puuing the paper in his pocket) And you’re right. I’m a 
damn fool to have any feeling about how Ezra Mannon dies! 

CHRISTINE, {a loo\ of cxtdtant satisfaction comes to her face as she 
sees he is definitely won over now. She throws her arms around him 
and l^isses him passionately) Ah! Now you’re the man I love again, 
not a hypocritical Mannon! Promise me, no more cowardly romantic 
scruples! Promise me! 

BRANT. I promise. (The boom of a cannon sounds from the fort 
that guards the harbor. He and Christine start frightenedly and stand 
staring at each other. Another boom comes, reverberating, raiding 
the windows. Christine recovers herself.) 

CHRISTINE. You hear? That’s the salute to his homecoming! {She 
\isses him — with fierce insistence) Remember your mother’s death! 
Remember your dream of your own ship! Above all, remember you’ll 
have me! — all your own— your wife! (Then urgently) And now you 
must go! She’ll be coming back— and you’re not good at hiding 
your thoughts. {Urging him toward the door) Hurry! I don’t want 
you to meet her! {The cannon at the fort 1{eep booming at regular 
intervals until the end of the scene, brant goes out in the hall and a 
moment later the front door is heard closing after him. Christine 
hurries from the door to the window and watches him from behind 
the curtains as he goes down the drive. She is in a state of tense, ex- 
ultant excitement. Then, as if an idea had suddenly come to her, she 
speal^s to his retreating figure with a strange sinister air of elation) 
You’ll never dare leave me now, Adam— for your ships or your sea 
or your naked Island girls— when I grow old and ugly! {She turns 
bac\ from the window. Her eyes are caught by the eyes of her husband 
in the portrait and for a moment she stares bac\ into them, as if 
fascinated. Then she jer\s her glance away and, with a little shudder' 
she cannot repress, turns and wal\s quid^y from the room and closes 
the door behind her.) 
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ACT THREE 


S CENE— TAr same as Act One, Scene One— exterior of the Mannon 
house. It is around nine o'cloc\ of a night a ufeel^ later. The light 
of a half moon falls on the house, giping it an unreal, detached, eerie 
quality. The pure white temple front seems more than ever li\e an 
incongruous mas\ fixed on the somber stone house. All the shutters 
are closed. The white columns of the portico cast blac\ bars of 
shadow on the gray wall behind them. The trun\ of the pine at 
right is an ebony pillar, its branches a mass of shade. 

LAViNiA is sitting on the top of the steps to the porMo. She is 
dressed, as before, severely in blacl{. Her thin figure, seated stiffly 
upright, arms against her sides, the legs close together, the shoulders 
square, the head upright, is Uhe that of an Egyptian statue. She is 
staring straight before her. The sound of seth’s thin, aged baritone 
mournfully singing the chanty "Shenandoah" is heard from down 
the drive, off right front. He is approaching the house and the song 
draws quickly nearer'. 

"Oh, Shenandoah, I long to hear you 
A-way, my rotting river. 

Oh, Shenandpah, / can't get near you 
Way-ay, I’m bound away 
Across the wide Missouri. 

"Oh, Shenandoah, I love your daughter 
A-way, my rolling river!' 

He enters right front. He is a bit drunk but holding his liquor well. 
He walks up by the lilacs starting the next line "Oh, Shenandoah"— 
th^ suddenly sees lavinu on the steps and stops abruptly, a bit 
.sheepish. 
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LAViNiA. {disapprovingly) This is the second time this week Fve 
caught you coming home like this. 

SETH, {unabashed, approaches the steps— with a grin) Fm aimin’ to, 
do my patriotic duty, Vinnie. The first time was celebratin’ Lee’sl 
surrender and this time is drownin’ my sorrow for the President \ 
gittin’ shot! And the third’ll be when your Paw gits home! \ 

LAViNiA. Father might arrive tonight. 

SETH. Gosh, Vinnie, I never calc’lated he could git here so soon! 

LAVINIA. Evidently you didn’t. He’d give you fits if he caught you 
drunk. Oh, I don’t believe he’ll come, but it’s possible he might. 

SETH, {is evidently trying to pull himself together. He suddenly 
leans over toward her and, lowering his voice, as\s soberly) Did you 
find out anything about that Brant? 

LAVINIA. {sharply) Yes. There’s no connection. It was just a silly 
idea of yours. 

SETH, {stares at her— then under standingly) Wal, if you want it 
left that way. I’ll leave it that way. {A pause. He continues to stand 
looking at her, while she stares in front of her^ 

LAVINIA. {in a low voice) What was that Marie Brantome like, Seth ? 

SETH. Marie? She was always laughin’ and singin*— frisky and full 
of life—with something free and wild about her like an animile. 
Purty she was, too! {Then he adds) Hair just the color of your Maw’s 
and yourn she had. 

LAVINIA. I know. 

SETH. Oh, everyone took to Marie— couldn’t help it. Even your 
Paw. He was only a boy then, but he was crazy about her, too, like 
a youngster would be. His mother was stern with him, while Marie, 
she made a fuss over him and petted him. 

LAVINIA. Father, too! 

SETH. Ayeh— but he hated her worse than anyone when it got found 
out she was his Uncle David’s fancy woman. 

LAVINIA. {in a low voice, as if to herself, staring at the house) It’s 
«J1 so strange! It frightens me! {She checks herself abruptly— turns to 
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SETH, curtly) I don’t believe that about Father. You’ve had too much 
whiskey. Go to bed and sleep it off. (She u/al^s up the steps again,) 

SETH, (gazes at her with understanding) Ayeh. (Then wamingly, 
mailing a surreptitious signal as he sees the front door opening be- 
hind her) Ssstt! (christine appears outlined in the light from the 
hall. She is dressed in a gown of green velvet that sets off her hair. 
The light behind her glows along the edges of the dress and in the 
color of her hair. She closes the door and comes into the moonlight 
at the- edge of the steps, standing above and a little to the right of 
LAviNiA. The moonlight, falling full on them, accentuates strangely 
the resemblance between their faces and at the same time the hostile 
dissimilarity in body and dress, lavinia does not turn or give any 
sign of hnouAng her mother is behind her. There is a second's uncom- 
fortable silence, seth moves off left) Wal, Fll trot alongl (He disap- 
pears around the corner of the house. There is a pause. Then Christine 
spea\s in a dry mocking tone.) 

CHRISTINE. What are you moongazing at? Puritan maidens 
shouldn’t peer too inquisitively into Spring! Isn’t beauty an abomi- 
nation and love a vile thing? (She laughs with bitter mocl{ery-^hen 
tauntingly) Why don’t you marry Peter? You don’t want to be left 
an old maid, do you ? 

LAVINIA. (quietly) You needn’t hope to get rid of me that way. I’m 
not marrying anyone. I’ve got my duty to Father. 

CHRISTINE. Duty! How often I’ve heard that word in this house! 
Well, you can’t say I didn’t do mine all these years. But there comes 
an end. 

LAVINIA. (grimly) And there comes another end — ^and you must do 
your duty again! 

CHRISTINE, (starts as if to retort defiantly— then says calmly) Yes, I 
realize that. 

LAVINIA. (after a pause— suspiciously) What’s going on at the bot- 
tom of your mind? I know you’re plotting something! 

CHRISTINE, (controlling a start) Don’t be stupid, please! 
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LAViNiA. Arc you planning how you can see Adam again? You 
better not! 

CHRISTINE, (calmly) I’m not so foolish. I said good-bye once. Do 
you think I want to make it harder for myself? 

LAVINIA. Has it been hard for you? I’d never guess it— and I’ve 
been watching you. 

CHRISTINE. I warned you you would have no chance to gloat! (After 
a pause) When do you expect your father home? You want me to 
play my part well when he comes, don’t you? — ^for his sake. I’d like 
to be forewarned. 

LAVINIA. His letter said he wouldn’t wait until his brigade was dis- 
banded but would try to get leave at once. He might arrive tonight — 
or tomorrow— or the next day. I don’t know. 

CHRISTINE. You think he might come tonight? (Then with a moc\- 
ing smile) So he’s the beau you’re waiting for in the spring moon- 
light! (Then after a pause) But the night train got in long ago. 

LAVINIA. (glances down the drive, left fronP^then starts to her^ feet 
excitedly) Here’s someone! (christine slowly rises. There is the 
sound of footsteps. A moment later Ezra Mannon enters from left, 
front. He stops short in the shadow for a second and stands, erect 
and stiff, as if at attention, staring at his house, his wife and daughter. 
He is a tall, spare, big-boned man of fifty, dressed in the uniform of 
a Brigadier-General. One is immediately strucl^^ by the masl{4ii((e 
loo\ of his face in repose, more pronounced in him than in the others. 
He is exactly lil{e the portrait in his study, which we have seen in Act 
Two, except that his face is more lined and lean and the hair and 
beard are grizzled. His movements are exact and wooden and he has 
a mannerism of standing and sitting in stiff, posed attitudes that sug - . 
gest the statues of military heroes. When he speaks, his deep voice has 
a hoUow repressed quality, as if he were continually withholding 
emotion from it. His air is brusque and authoritative.) 

LAVINIA. (seeing the man's figure stop in the shadouH-caUs excit- 
edly) Who’s that? 
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MANNON. (stepping forward into the moonlight) It*s 1. 

LAviNiA. (mth a cry of joy) Fatherl (She runs to him and throws 
her arms around him and \isses him) Oh, Fatherl (She bursts into 
tears and hides her face against his shoulder^ 

MANNON. (embarrassed— patting her head— gruffly) Cornel I 
thought I’d taught you never to cry. 

LAVINIA. (obediently forcing bacl( her tears) I’m sorry. Father— but 
I’m so happy I 

MANNON. (awkwardly moved) Tears are queer tokens of happi- 
ness I But I appreciate your— your feeling. 

CHRISTINE, (has slowly descended the steps, her eyes fixed on him — 
tensely) Is it really you, Ezra.^ We had just given up hope of your 
coming tonight. 

MANNON. (going stiffly to meet her) Train was late. The railroad 
is jammed up. Everybody has got leave. (He meets her at the foot of 
the steps and l^isses her with a chill dignity— formally) I am glad to 
see you, Christine. You are looking well. (He steps bac\ and stares 
at her— then in a voice that betrays a deep undercurrent of suppressed 
feeling) You have changed, somehow. You are prettier than ever — 
But you always were pretty. 

CHRISTINE, (forcing a light tone) Compliments from one’s husbandl 
How gallant you’ve become, Ezra I {Then solicitously) You must be 
terribly tired. Wouldn’t you like to sit here on the steps for a while? 
The moonlight is so beautiful. 

LAVINIA. (who has been hovering about jealously, now manages to 
worm herself between them — sharply) No. It’s too damp out here. 
And Father must be hungry. (Talking his arm) Come inside with 
me and I’ll get you something to eat. You poor dear! You must be 
starved. 

MANNON. (really revelling in his daughter's coddling but embar- 
rassed before his wife— pulling his arm bachr^tssquely) No, thanksi 
1 would rather rest here for a spell. Sit down, Vinnie. (christine sits 
on the top step at center; he sits on the middle step at right; lavinia 
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on the lowest step at left. While they are doing this he \eeps on 
tatting in his abrupt sentences, as if he were trying to cover up some 
hidden uneasiness) Tvc got leave for a few days. Then I must go 
back and disband my brigade. Peace ought to be signed soon. The 
President’s assassination is a frightful calamity. But it can’t change ' 
the course of events. 

LAViNiA. Poor man! It’s dreadful he should die just at his moment 
of victory. 

MANNON. Yes! {Then after a pause — somberly) All victory ends in 
the defeat of death. That’s sure. But does defeat end in the victory 
of death? That’s what I wonder! {They both stare at him, lavinia in 
surprise, Christine in uneasy wonder. A pause.) 

CHRISTINE. Where is Orin? Couldn’t you get leave for him too? 

MANNON. {hesitates— then brusquely) I’ve been keeping it from 
you. Orin was wounded. 

LAVINIA. Wounded! You don’t mean— badly hurt? 

CHRISTINE, {half starting to her feet impulsively — with more of 
angry bitterness than grief) I knew it! I knew when you forced him 
into your horrible war — ! {Then sinking bac\ — tensely) You needn’t 
trouble to break the news gradually^ Ezra. Orin is dead, isn’t he? 

LAVINIA. Don’t say that! It isn’t true, is it, Father? 

MANNON. {curtly— a trace of jealousy in his tone) Of course it isn’t! 
If your mother would permit me to finish instead of jumping at con- 
elusions about her baby — ! {With a grim, proud satisfaction) He’s 
no baby now. I’ve made a man of him. He did one of the bravest 
things I’ve seen in the war. He was wounded in the head— a close 
shave but it turned out only a scratch. But he got brain fever from 
the shock. He’s all right now. He was in a rundown condition, they 
say at the hospital. I never guessed it. Nerves. I wouldn’t notice 
nerves. He’s always been resdess. {Half turning to Christine) He 
gets that from you. 

CHRISTINE. When will he be well enough to come home? 

MANNON. Soon. The doctor advised a few more days’ rest. He’s still 
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weak. He was out of his head for a long time. Acted as if he were a 
little boy again. Seemed to think you were with him. That is, he kept 
talking to “Mother.” 

CHRISTINE, {with a tense inta\e of breath) Ahl 

LAViNiA. {pityingly — with a tinge of scorn in her voice) Poor OrinI 

MANNON. I don’t want you to baby him when he comes home, 
Christine. It would be bad for him to get tied to your apron strings 
again. 

CHRISTINE. You needn’t worry. That passed— when he left me. 
{Another pause. Then lavinia speaf^s.) 

LAVINIA. How is the trouble with your heart, Father? I’ve been so 
afraid you might be making it out less serious than it really was to 
keep us from worrying. 

MANNON. {gruffly) If it was serious, I’d tell you, so you’d be pre- 
pared. If you’d seen as much of death as I have in the past four years, 
you wouldn’t be afraid of it. {Suddenly jumping to his feet-^ 
brusquely) Let’s change the subject! I’ve had my fill of death. What 
I want now is to forget it. {He turns and paces up and down to the 
right of steps, lavinia watches him worriedly) All I know is the pain 
is like a knife. It puts me out pf commission while it lasts. The doctor 
gave me orders to avoid worry or any over-exertion or excitement. 

CHRISTINE, {staring at him) You don’t look well. But probably 
that’s because you’re so tired. You must go to bed soon, Ezra. 

MANNON. {comes to a stop in his pacing directly before her and 
loo\s into her eyes — a pause — then he says in a voice that he tries to 
mal(e ordinary) Yes, I want to— soon. 

LAVINIA. {who has been watching him jedously^-^suddenly putting 
him by the arm — with a childish volubility) No! Not yet! Please, 
Father! You’ve only just come! We’ve hardly talked at all! (De- 
fiantly to her mother) How can you tell him he looks tired? He looks 
as well as I’ve ever seen him. {Then to her father with a vindictive 
loolf^ at Christine) We’ve so much to tell you. All about Captain 
Brant. {If she had expected her mother to flinch at this, she is Os* 
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appointed, Christine is prepared and remains unmoved beneath the 
searching, suspicious glance Mannon now directs at her.) 

MANNON. Vinnie wrote me you’d had company. I never heard of 
him. What business had he here ? j 

CHRISTINE, {with an easy smile) You had better ask Vinniel He’s\ 
her latest beau! She even went walking in the moonlight with him! 

LAViNiA. {with a gasp at being defied so brazenly) Oh! 

MANNON. {now jealous and suspicious of his daughter) I notice you 
didn’t mention that in your letter, young lady! 

LAVINIA. I only went walking once with him— and that was before— 
{She checks herself abruptly^ 

MANNON. Before what? 

LAVINIA. Before I knew he’s the kind who chases after every woman 
he sees. 

MANNON. {angrily to Christine) A fine guest to receive in my 
absence! 

LAVINIA. I believe he even thought Mother was flirting with him. 
That’s why I felt it my duty to write you. You know how folks in 
town gossip, Father. I thought you ought to warn Mother she was 
foolish to allow him to come here. 

MANNON. Foolish! It was downright — ! 

CHRISTINE, {coldly) I would prefer not to discuss this until we are 
alone, Ezra— if you don’t mind! And I think Vinnie is extremely 
inconsiderate the moment you’re home — to annoy you with such 
ridiculous nonsense! {She turns to lavinia) I think you’ve done 
enough mischief. Will you kindly leave us? 

LAVINIA. No. 

MANNON. {sharply) Stop your squabbling, both of you! I hoped you 
had grown out of that nonsense! I won’t have it in my house! 

LAVINIA. {obediently) Yes, Father. 

MANNON. It must be your bedtime, Vinnie. 

LAVINIA. Yes, Father. {She comes and pisses him — excitedly) Oh, 
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Tm so happy you’re herel Don’t let Mother make you believe I — 
You’re the only man I’ll ever love! I’m going to stay with you! 

MANNON. {patting her hair— with gruff tenderness) I hope so. I 
want you to remain my little girl— for a while longer, at least. {Then 
suddenly catching Christine’s scornful glance— pushes lavinia away — 
brusquely) March now I 

LAVINIA. Yes, Father. {She goes up the steps past her mother with^- 
out a loo\. Behind her mother, in the portico, she stops and turns) 
Don’t let anything worry you, Father. I’ll always take care of you. 
{She goes in. mannon lool^s at his wife who stares before her. He 
clears his throat as if about to say something— then starts pacing 
self-consciously up and down at the right of steps.) 

CHRISTINE, {forcing a gentle /one) .Sit down, Ezra. You will only 
make yourself more tired, keeping on your feet. {He sits awkwardly 
two steps below her, on her left, turned sideways to face her. She asl(s 
with disarming simplicity) Now please tell me just what it is you sus- 
pect me of? 

MANNON. {tal^en aback) What makes you think I suspect you? 

CHRISTINE. Everything! I’ve felt your distrust from the moment you 
came. Your eyes have been probing me, as if you were a judge again 
and I were the prisoner. 

MANNON. {guiltily) I — ? 

CHRISTINE. And all on account of a stupid letter Vinnie had no 
business to write. It seems to me a late day, when I am an old woman 
with grown-up children, to accuse me of flirting with a stupid ship 
captain! 

MANNON. {impressed and relieved— placatingly) There’s no ques- 
tion of accusing you of that. I only think you’ve been foolish to give 
the gossips a chance to be malicious. 

CHRISTINE. Are you sure that’s all you have in your heart against me? 

MANNON. Yes! Of course! What else? {Patting her hand embar- 
rassedly) We’ll say no more about it.' {Then he adds gruffly) But I’d 
like you to explain how this Brant happened— 
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CHRISTINE. I’m only too glad tol I met him at Father’s. Father has 
taken a fancy to him for some reason. So when he called here I 
couldn’t be rude, could I ? I hinted that his visits weren’t welcome, but 
men of his type don’t understand hints. But he’s only been here four' 
times in all, I think. And as for there having been gossip, that’s non-^ 
sensei The only talk has been that he came to court Vinnie! You can ^ 
ask anyone in town. 

MANNON. Damn his impudence I It was your duty to tell him flatly 
he wasn’t wanted! 

CHRisHNE. {forcing a contrite air) Well, I must confess I didn’t mind 
his coming as much as I might have — for one reason. He always 
brought me news of Father. Father’s been sick for the past year, as 
I wrote you. {Then with a twitch of the lips, as if she were restraining 
a derisive smile) You can’t realize what a strain I’ve been under — 
worrying about Father and Orin and — ^you. 

MANNON. {deeply moved, turns to her and ta^es her hand in both of 
his’^w\wardly) Christine— I deeply regret— having been unjust. 
{He l(isses her hand impulsively — then embarrassed by this show of 
emotion, adds in a gruff, jolting tone) Afraid old Johnny Reb would 
pick me off, were you? 

CHRISTINE, {controlling a wild impulse to burst into derisive laugh- 
ter) Do you need to ask that? {A pause. He stares at her, fascinated 
and stirred.) 

MANNON. {finally blurts out) I’ve dreamed of coming home to you, 
Christine! {Leans toward her, his voice trembling with desire and a 
feeling of strangeness and awe-Houching her hair with an awkward 
caress) You’re beautiful! You look more beautiful than ever — ^and 
strange to me. I don’t know you. You’re younger. I feel like an old 
man beside you. Only your hair is the same — ^your strange beautiful 
hair I always— 

CHRISTINE, {with a start of repulsion, shrinking from his hand) 
Don’t! {Then as he turns away, hurt and resentful at this rebuff-— 
hastily) I’m sorry, Ezra. I didn’t mean— I— I’m nervous tonight. 
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(mannon paces to the right and stands looking at the trees, christinb 
stares at his back with hatred. She sighs with affected weariness and 
leans back and closes her eyes,) 

CHRISTINE. I’m tired, Ezra. 

MANNON. {blurts out) I shouldn’t have bothered you with that 
foolishness about Brant tonight. {He forces a strained smile) But I 
was jealous a mite, to tell you the truth. {He forces himself to turn 
and, seeing her eyes are shut, suddenly comes and leans over her 
awkwardly, as if to kf^s her, then is stopped by some strangeness 
he feels about her still face.) 

CHRISTINE, {feeling his desire and instinctively shrinking-^without 
opening her eyes) Why do you look at me like that? 

MANNON. {turns away guiltily) Like what? {Uneasily) How do you 
know? Your eyes are shut. {Then, as if some burden of depression 
were on him that he had to throw off, he blurts out heavily) I can’t 
get used to home yet. It’s so lonely. I’ve got used to the feel of camps 
with thousands of men around me at night— a sense of protection, 
maybe! {Suddenly uneasy again) Don’t keep your eyes shut like 
that! Don’t be so still! {Then, as she opens her eyes'^with an ex- 
plosive appeal) God, I want to talk to you, Christine! I’ve got to ex- 
plain some things— inside me — to my wife— try to, anyway! {He sits 
down beside her) Shut your eyes again! I can talk better. It has always 
been hard for me to talk— about feelings. I never could when you 
looked at me. Your eyes were always so — so full of silence! That is, 
since we’ve been married. Not before, when I was courting you. They 
used to speak then. They made me talk — because they answered. 

CHRISTINE, {her eyes closed---tensely) Don’t talk, Ezra. 

MANNON. {as if he had determined, once started, to go on doggedly 
without heeding any interruption) It was seeing death all the time in 
this war got me to thinking these things. Death was so common, it 
didn’t mean anything. That freed me to think of life. Queer, isn’t it? 
Death made me think of life. Before that life had only made me think 
of death! 
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CHRISTINE, {without Opening her eyes) Why arc you talking o£ 
death? 

MANNON. That’s always been the Mannons’ way of thinking. They 
went to the white meeting-house on Sabbaths and meditated on death. 
Life was a dying. Being born was starting to die. Death was bein^ 
born. {Sha\ing his head with a dogged bewilderment) How in hell\ 
people ever got such notions! That white meeting-house. It stuck 
in my mind — clean-scrubbed and whitewashed — a temple of death! 
But in this war I’ve seen too many white walls splattered with blood 
that counted no more than dirty water. I’ve seen dead men scattered 
about, no more important than rubbish to be got rid of. That made 
the white meeting-house seem meaningless — ^making so much solemn 
fuss over death! 

CHRISTINE, {opens her eyes and stares at him with a strange terror) 
What has this talk of death to do with me? 

MANNON. {avoiding her glance-^nsistently) Shut your eyes again. 
Listen and you’ll know. {She shuts her eyes. He plods on with a note 
of desperation in his voice) I thought about my life — lying awake 
nights— and about your life. In the middle of battle I’d think maybe in 
a minute I’ll be dead. But my life as just me ending, that didn’t ap- 
pear worth a thought one way or another. But listen, me as your hus- 
band being killed, that seemed queer and wrong — like something 
dying that had never lived. Then all the years we’ve been man and 
wife would rise up in my mind and I would try to look at them. But 
nothing was clear except that there’d always been some barrier be- 
tween us— a wall hiding us from each other! I would try to make up 
my mind exactly what that wall was but I never could discover. {With 
a clumsy appealing gesture) Do you know? 

CHRISTINE, {tensely) I don’t know what you’re talking about. 

MANNON. But you’ve known it was there! Don’t lie, Christine! {He 
lool^s at her still face and closed eyes, imploring her to reassure him — 
then blunders on doggedly) Maybe you’ve always known you didn’t 
love me. I call to mind the Mexican War. I could see you wanted me 
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to go. I had a feeling you’d grown to hate me. Did you? {She doesn't 
answer) That was why I went. I was hoping I might get killed. Maybe 
you were hoping that too. Were you? 

CHRISTINE, {stammers) No, no, I— What makes you say such 
things? 

MANNON. When I came back you had turned to your new baby, 
Orin. I was hardly alive for you any more. I saw that. I tried not to 
hate Orin. I turned to Vinnie, but a daughter’s not a wife. Then I 
made up my mind I’d do my work in the world and leave you alone 
in your life and not care. That’s why the shipping wasn’t enough — 
why I became a judge and a mayor and such vain truck, and why folks 
in town look on me as so able! Hal Able for what? Not for what I 
wanted most in life! Not for your love! No! Able only to keep my 
mind from thinking of what I’d lost! {He stares at her— -then asl^s 
pleadingly) For you did love me before we were married. You won’t 
deny that, will you? 

CHRISTINE, {desperately) I don’t deny anything! 

MANNON. {drawing himself up with a stern pride and dignity and 
surrendering himself li\e a commander against hopeless odds) All 
right, then. I came home to surrender to you—what’s inside me. I 
love you. I loved you then, and all the years between, and I love you 
now. 

CHRISTINE, {distractedly) Ezra! Please! 

MANNON. I want that said! Maybe you have forgotten it. I wouldn’t 
blame you. I guess I haven’t said it or showed it much — ever. Some- 
thing queer in me keeps me mum about the things I’d like most to 
say — keeps me hiding the things I’d like to show. Something keeps me 
sitting numb in my own heart— like a statue of a dead man in a town 
square. {Suddenly he reaches over and takes her hand) I want to find 
what that wall is marriage put between us! You’ve got to help me 
smash it down! We have twenty good years still before us! I’ve been 
dunking of what we could do to get back to each other. I’ve a notion 
if we’d leave the children and go off on a voyage together— to the 
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Other side of the world— find some island where we could be alone a 
while. You’ll find I have changed, Christine. I’m sick of death! I 
want life! Maybe you could love me now! {In a note of final desr 
perate pleading) I’ve got to make you love me! ! 

CHRISTINE, {pulls her hand away from him and springs to her fee^ 
wildly) For God’s sake, stop talking. I don’t know what you’re say- \ 
ing. Leave me alone! What must be, must be! You make me weak! 
{Then abruptly) It’s getting late. 

MANNON. {terribly wounded, withdrawn into his stiff soldier armor 
•—ta^es out his watch mechanically) Yes — six past eleven. Time to 
turn in. {He ascends two steps, his face toward the door. He says bit- 
terly) You tell me to stop talking! By God, that’s funny! 

CHRISTINE, {collected now and calculating--ta\es hold of his arm, 
seductively) I meant— what is the good of words? There is no wall 
between us. I love you. 

MANNON. {grabs her by the shoulders and stares into her face) Chris- 
tine! I’d give my soul to believe that— but— I’m afraid! {She l(isses 
him. He presses her fiercely in his arms— -passionately) Christine! 
(TAr door behind him is opened and lavinia appears at the edge of 
the portico behind and above him. She wears slippers over her bare 
feet and has a darl^ dressing-gown over her night dress. She shrinks 
bac\ from their embrace with aversion. They separate, startled^ 

MANNON. {embarrassed— irritably) Thought you’d gone to bed, 
young lady! 

lavinia. {ivoodenly) I didn’t feel sleepy. I thought I’d walk a little. 
It’s such a fine night. 

CHRISTINE. We are just going to bed. Your father is tired. {She 
moves up, past her daughter, talking mannon’s hand, leading him 
after her to the door^ 

MANNON. No time for a walk, if you ask me. See you turn in soon. 

lavinia. Yes, Father. 

MANNON. Good night. (TA^ door closes behind them, lavinia stands 
staring before her—then waU(S stiffly doom the steps and stands again. 
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Light appears between the chinas of the shutters in the bedroom on 
the second floor to the left. She loo\s up.) 

LAviNiA. (in an anguish of jealous hatred) I hate youl You steal 
even Father’s love from me againi You stole all love from me when I 
was borni (JChen almost with a sob, hiding her face in her hands) Oh, 
Mother! Why have you done this to me? What harm had I done 
you? {Then looking up at the window again — with passionate dis- 
gust) Father, how can you love that shameless harlot? {Then fren- 
tdedly) I can’t bear it! I won’t! It’s my duty to tell him about her! I 
will {She calls desperately) Father! Father! {The simtter of the bed- 
room is pushed open and maknon leans oM.) 

MANNON. {sharply) What is it? Don’t shout like that! 

LAVINIA. {stammers lamely) I— I remembered I forgot to say good 
night, Father. 

MANNON. {exasperated) Good heavens! What — (TA<» gendy) 
Ob— all right— good night, Vinnie. Get to bed soon, like a goo^ girl. 

LAviNU. Yes, Father. Good night. {He goes bac\ in the bedroom 
and pulls the shutter dosed. She stands staring fascinatedly up at the 
window, wrinpng her hands in a pitiful desperation^ 

CVETAIN 
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S CENE— EZRA mannon’s bedroofit. A big four-poster bed is at rear\ 
center, the foot front, the head against the rear wall. A small 
stand, with a candle on it, is by the head of the bed on the left. To the 
left of the stand is a door leading into Christine’s room. The door is 
open. In the left wall are two windows. At left, front, is a table with 
a lamp on it and a chair beside it. In the right wail, front, is a door 
leading to the hall. Further bac\, against the wall, is a bureau. 

"None of these details can be discerned at first because the room is 
in darkness, except for what moonlight filters feebly through the 
shutters. It is around dawn of the following morning. 

Christine’s form can be made out, a pale ghost in the darlfness, as 
she slips slowly and stealthily from the bed. She tiptoes to the table, 
left front, and pic\s up a light-colored dressing-gown that is flung 
over the chair and puts it on. She stands listening for some sound from 
the bed. A pome. Then mannon’s voice comes suddenly from the 
bed, dull and lifeless. 

MANNON. Christine. 

CHRISTINE, {starts violently— in a strained voice) Yes. 

MANNON. Must be near daybreak, isn’t it? 

CHRISTINE. Yes. It is beginning to get gray. 

MANNON. What made you jump when I spoke? "Is my voice so 
strange to you? 

CHRISTINE. I thought you were asleep. 

MANNON. I haven’t been able to sleep. I’ve been lying here thinking. 
What makes you so uneasy? 

CHRISTINE. I haven’t been able to sleep dther. 

MANNON. You slunk out of bed so quiedy. 
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CHRISTINE. I didn’t want to wake you. 

MANNON. {bitterly) Couldn’t you bear it— lying close to me? 

CHRISTINE. I didn’t want to disturb you by tossing around. 

MANNON. We’d better light the light and talk a while. 

CHRISTINE, {with dread) I don’t want to talk! I prefer the dark. 

MANNON. I want to see you. {He tal^es matches from the stand by 
the bed and lights the candle on it, Christine hastily sits down in the 
chair by the table, pushing it so she sits facing left, front, with her 
face turned three-quarters away from him. He pushes his bac]{ up 
against the head of the bed in a half -sitting position. His face, with the 
flicl^ering candlelight on its side, has a grim, bitter expression) You 
like the dark where you can’t see your old man of a husband, is that 
it? 

CHRISTINE. I wish you wouldn’t talk like that, Ezra. If you are going 
to say stupid things, I’ll go in my own room. {She gets to her feet but 
Xeeps her face turned away from him,) 

MANNON. Wait! {Then a note of pleading in his voice) Don’t go. 
I don’t want to be alone. {She sits again in the same position as be- 
fore, He goes on humbly) I didn’t mean to say those things. I guess 
there’s bitterness inside me — my own cussedness, maybe— and some- 
times it gets out before I can stop it. 

CHRISTINE. You havc always been bitter. 

MANNON. Before we married? 

CHRISTINE. I don’t remember. 

MANNON. You don’t want to remember you ever loved me! 

CHRISTINE, {tensely) I don’t want to talk of the past! {Abruptly 
changing the subject) Did you hear Vinnie the first part of the night? 
She was pacing up and down before the house like a sentry guarding 
you. She didn’t go to bed until two. I heard the clock strike. 

MANNON. There is one who loves me, at least! {Then after a pause) 
I feel strange, Christine. 

CHRISTINE. You mean— your heart? You don’t think you are going 
to be— taken ill, do you? 
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MANNON. {harshly) No! {A pause^hen accusingly) Is that what 
you’re waiting for? Is that why you were so willing to give yourself 
tonight? Were you hoping—? 

CHRISTINE, {sprinpng up) Ezra! Stop talking like that! I can’t stand 
it! {She moves as if to go into her own room.) \ 

MANNON. Wait! Fm sorry I said that. {Then, as she sits down again\ 
he goes on gloomily) It isn’t my heart. It’s something uneasy troubling ■ 
my mind— as if something in me was listening, watching, waititig for 
something to happen. 

CHRISTINE. Waiting for what to happen? 

MANNON. I don’t know. {A pause — then he goes on somberly) This 
house is not my house. This is not my room nor my bed. They are 
empty— waiting for someone to move in! And you are not my wife! 
You are waiting for something! 

CHRISTINE, {beginning to snap under the strain--jumps to her feet 
again) What would I be waiting for? 

MANNON. For death — to set you free! 

CHRISTINE. Leave me alone! Stop nagging at me with your crazy 
suspicions! (JChen anger and hatred come into her voice) Not your 
wife! You acted as if I were your wife— your property — ^not so long 
ago! 

MANNON. {with bitter scorn) Your body? What are bodies to me? 
I’ve seen too many rotting in the sun to make grass greener! Ashes to 
ashes, dirt to dirt! Is that your notion of love? Do you think I mar- 
ried a body? {Then, as if all the bitterness and hurt in him had sud- 
denly burst its dam) You were lying to me tonight as you’ve always 
lied! You were only pretending love! You let me take you as if you 
were a nigger slave I’d bought at auction! You made me appear a 
lustful beast in my own eyes! — ^as you’ve always done since our first 
marriage night! I would feel cleaner now if I had gone to a brothel! 
I would feel more honor between myself and life! 

CHRISTINE, {in a stifled voice) Look out, Ezra! I won’t stand— 

MANNON. {$vith a harsh laugh) And I had hoped my homecoming 
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would mark a new beginning— new love between usi I tdd you my 
secret feelings. I tore my insides out for you— thinking you’d under* 
sundt By God, I’m an old fooll 

cmusTiNE. (Aer voice grown strident) Kd you think you could 
make me weak— make me forget all the years? Oh, no, Ezra! It’s too 
late! {Then her voice changes, as if she had suddenly resolved on a 
course of action, and becomes deUberately taunting) You want the 
truth? You’ve guessed it! You’ve used m^ you’ve given me children, 
but Fve never once been yours! I never could be! And whose fault is 
it? I loved you when I married you! I wanted to give myself! But you 
made me so I couldn’t give! You filled me with disgust! 

MANNON. (furiously) You say that to me! (Then trying to calm 
himself— stammers) No! Be quiet! We mustn’t fight! I mustn’t lose 
my temper! It will bring on — ! 

CHRISTINE, (goading him with calculating crudty) Oh, no! You 
needn’t adopt that pitiful tone! You wanted the truth and you’re 
going to hear it now! 

MANNON. (frightened— almost pleading) Be quiet, Christine! 

CHRISTINE. I’ve lied about everything! I lied about Captain Brant! 
He is Marie Brantdme’s son! And it was I he came to see, not Vinniel 
I made him come! 

MANNON. (seized with fury) You dared—! You — ! The son of 
diat— ! 

CHRISTINE. Yes, I dared! And ail my trips to New York weren’t to 
visit Father but to be with Adam! He’s gentle and tender, he’s every* 
thing you’ve never been. I&’s what I’ve longed for all these years 
with you— a lover! I love him! So now you know die truth! 

MANNON. (in a frenzy— strugf^ng to get out of bed) You— you 
whore— ni ^ you! (Suddenly he faUs bael(f groaning, doubled up 
OH his left side, with intense pain.) 

cHRmiNB. (with savage satisfaction) Ah! (She hurries through the 
doorway into her room and immediately rOwms with a snudl box 
inhwhand.Heitfaeingaway from her door, and, etfen if the intense 
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pain left him any perception, he could not notice her departure and 
return, she moves so silently^ 

MANNON. {gaspingly) Quick— medicine! I 

CHRISTINE, {turned away from him, ta\es a pellet from the bo)c, 
asl(tng tensely as she does so) Where is your medicine? 

MANNON. On the stand! Hurry! 

CHRISTINE. Wait. I have it now. {She pretends to taJ^e something\^ 
from the stand by the head of the bed— -then holds out the pellet and 
a glass of water which is on the stand) Here. (He turns to her, groan- 
ing and opens his mouth. She puts the pellet on his tongue and presses 
the glass of water to his lips) Now drink, 

MANNON. {tal{es a swallow of water— then suddenly a wild lool{ 
of terror comes over his face. He gasps) That’s not— my medicine! 
{She shrinks bac\ to the table, the hand with the box held out behind 
her, as if seeding a hiding place. Her fingers release the box on the 
table top and she brings her hand in front of her as if instinctively im- 
pelled to prove to him she has nothing. His eyes are fixed on her in 
a terrible accusing glare. He tries to call for help but his voice fades 
to a wheezy whisper) Help! Vinniel {He falls bac\ in a coma, breath- 
ing stertorously, Christine stares at him fascinatedly— then starts with 
terror as she hears a noise from the hall and frantically snatches up 
the box from the table and holds it behind her bac\, turning to face 
the door as it opens and lavinia appears in the doorway. She is dressed 
as at the end of Act Three, in nightgown, wrapper and slippers. She 
stands, dazed and frightened and hesitating, as if she had just 
awaJ^ened,) 

.LAVINIA. I had a horrible dream— I thought I heard Father calling 
me— it woke me up— 

ghuistine. {trembling with guilty terror— stammers) He just had— 
an attack. 

lavinia. {hurries to the bed) Father! {She puts her arms around 
him) He’s fainted! 

CHRisTiNS. No. He’s all right now. Let him sleep. {At this moment 
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MANNON, with a last dying effort, straightens up in a sitting position in 
lavikia’s arms, his eyes glaring at his wife, and manages to raise his 
arm and point an accusing finger at her.) 

MANNON. (gasps) She’s guilty — not medicine! (He falls bacl( 
limply.) 

LAviNiA. Father! (Frightenedly she feels for his pulse, puts her ear 
against his chest to listen for a heartbeat^ 

CHRISTINE. Let him alone. He’s asleep. 

LAVINIA. He’s dead! 

CHRISTINE, (repeats mechanically) Dead? (Then in a strange fiat 
tone) I hope— he rests in peace. 

LAVINIA. (turning on her with hatred) Don’t you dare pretend—! 
You wanted him to die! You — (She stops and stares at her mother 
with a horrified suspicion — then harshly accusing) Why did he point 
at you like that? Why did he say you were guilty? Answer me! 

CHRISTINE, (stammers) I told him— Adam was my lover. 

LAVINIA. (aghast) You told him that— when you knew his heart—! 
Oh! You did it on purpose! You murdered him! 

CHRISTINE. No— it was your fault — ^you made him suspicious— he 
kept talking of love and death— he forced me to tell him! (Her voice 
becomes thic\, as if she were drowsy and fighting off sleep. Her eyes 
half close). 

LAVINIA. (grabbing her by the shoulders— fiercely) Listen! Look at 
me! He said “not medicine”! What did he mean? 

CHRISTINE, (keeping the hand with the poison pressed against her 
back) I— I don’t know. 

LAVINIA. You do know! What was it? Tell me! 

CHRISTINE, (with a last effort of will manages to draw herself up 
and speak with a simulation of outraged feeling) Are you accusing 
your mother of— 

LAVINIA. Yes! I—! (Then distractedly) No— you can’t be that evil! 

CHRISTINE, (her strength gone-swaying weakly) I don’t know what 
— ^you’re talking about. (She edges away from lavinia toward her bed- 
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roam door, the hand with the poison stretched out behind her-— 
weal^y) I— feel faint. I must go— and lie down. I — {She turns as if 
to run into the room, tal^es a tottering step— then her ](nees suddenly 
buckle under her and she falls in a dead faint at the foot of the be^. 
As her hand stril(es the floor the fingers relax and the box slips 
onto one of the hooded rugs^ 

LAviNiA. {does not notice this. Startled by Christine’s coUapse, shk 
automatically bends on one \nee beside her and hastily feels for herx^ 
pulse. Then satisfied she has only fainted, her anguished hatred im- 
mediately returns and she spea\s with strident denunciation) You 
murdered him just the same— by telling him! I suppose you think 
you’ll be free to marry Adam now! But you won’t! Not while I’m 
alive! I’ll make you pay for your crime! I’ll find a way to punish you! 
{She is starting to her feet when her eyes fall on the little box on the 
rug. Immediately she snatches it up and stares at it, the lool(^ of suspi- 
cion changing to a dreadful, horrified certainty. Then with a shud- 
dering cry she shrinks bac\ along the side of the bed, the box clutched 
in her hand, and sin\s on her \nees by the head of the bed, and flings 
her arms around the dead man. With anguished beseeching) Father! 
Don’t leave me alone! Come back to me! Tell me what to do! 

CURTAIN 
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ACT ONE 

S CENE—TAr same as Acts One and Three of ** Homecoming'*-^ 
Exterior of the Mannon House. 

It is a moonlight night two days after the murder of ezra mannon. 
The house has the same strange eerie appearance, its white portico 
li^e a masl(^ in the moonlight, as it had on that night. All the shutters 
are closed. A funeral wreath is fixed to the column at the right of 
steps. Another wreath is on the door. 

There is a sound of voices from inside the house, the front door is 
opened and josiah borden and his wife, everett hills, the Congre- 
gational minister, and his wife, and doctor Joseph blake, the Man- 
nons* family physician, come out. Christine can be seen in the hall 
just inside the door. There is a chorus of ''Good night, Mrs, Mannon!* 
and then they turn to the steps and the door is closed. 

These people— -the bordens, hills and his wife and doctor blake — 
are, as were the Ames of Act One of "Homecoming," types of towns* 
fol\, a chorus representing as those others had, but in a different 
stratum of society, the town as a human bachjground for the drama 
of the Mannons. 

JOSIAH borden, the manager of the Mannon shipping company, is 
shrewd and competent. He is around sixty, small and wizened, white 
hair and beard, rasping nasal voice, and little sharp eyes. His wife, 
about ten years his junior, is a typical New England woman of pure 
English ancestry, with a horse, face, buc\ teeth and big feet, her 
manner defensively sharp and asserUve. hills is the type of well-fed 
minister of a prosperous small-town congregation-stout and unctu- 
ous, snobbish and ingratiating, conscious of godliness, but timid and 
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always feeling his way. He is in the fifties, as is his wife, a sallow, 
flabby, self-effacing minister's wife, doctor blakb is the old bindly 
best-family physician— a stout, self-important old man with a stub- 
born opinionated expression. 

They come down the steps to the drive, mrs. boroen and mrs. hilljI 
wall^ together toward left front until they are by the bench. There\ 
they stop to wait for the men who stand at the foot of the steps while \ 
BORDEN and BLARE light cigars. 

MRS. BORDEN. (tOTtly) I can*t abide that woman! 

MRS. HILLS. No. There’s something queer about her. 

MRS. BORDEN, {grudgingly honest) Still and all, I come nearer to 
(iking her now than I ever did before when I see how broken down 
she is over her husband’s death. 

MRS. HILLS. Yes. She looks terrible, doesn’t she? Doctor Blake says 
she will have herself in bed sick if she doesn’t look out. 

MRS. BORDEN. I’d never have suspected she had that much feeling in 
her. Not but what she hasn’t always been a dutiful wife, as far as 
anyone knows. 

MRS. HILLS. Yes. She’s seemed to be. 

MRS. BORDEN. Well, it Only goes to show how you can misjudge a 
person without meaning to— especially when that person is a Man- 
non. They’re not easy to make head or tail of. Queer, the difference 
in her and Lavinia— the way they take his death. Lavinia is cold and 
calm as an icicle. 

MRS. HILLS. Yes. She doesn’t seem to feel as much sorrow as she 
ought. 

MRS. BORDEN. That’s where you’re wrong. She feels it as much as 
her mother. Only she’s too Mannon to let anyone see what she feels. 
But did you notice the look in her eyes? 

MRS. HILLS. I noticed she never said a word to anyone. Where did 
Ahe disappear to all of a sudden? 

MRS. BORDEN. Went to the train with Peter Niles to meet Orin. I 
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overheard her mother talking to Lavinia in the hall. She was in- 
sisting Peter should escort her to meet the train. Lavinia must have 
been starting to go alone. Her mother seemed real angry about it. 
{Then glancing toward the men who have moved a little away from 
the steps and are standing tallying in low tones) Whatever are those 
men gossiping about? {She calls) Josiah! It*s time we were getting 
home. 

BORDEN. Fm coming, Emma. {JChe three men join the women by 
the bench, borden tallying as they come) It isn’t for me to question 
the arrangements she’s made, Joe, but it does seem as if Ezra should 
have been laid out in the town hall where the whole town could 
have paid their respects to him, and had a big public funeral tomor- 
row. 

HILLS. That’s my opinion. He was mayor of the town and a 
national war hero— 

BLAKE. She says it was Ezra’s wish he’d often expressed that every- 
thing should be private and quiet. That’s just like Ezra. He never 
was one for show. He did the work and let others do the showing-off.. 

HILLS, {unctuously) He was a great man. His death is a real loss to* 
everyone in this community. He was a power for good. 

BORDEN. Yes. He got things done. 

HILLS. What a tragedy to be taken his first night home after pass- 
ing unharmed through the whole warl 

BORDEN. I couldn’t belicve the news. Who’d ever suspect — It’s 
queer. It’s like fate. 

MRS. HILLS, {breads in tactlessly) Maybe it is fate. You remember, 
Everett, you’ve always said about the Mannons that pride goeth be- 
fore a fall and that some day God would humble them in their sinful 
pride. {Everyone stares at her, shocked and irritated.) 

HILLS, (flusteredly) I don’t remember ever saying— 

BLAKE, {huffily) If you’ll excuse me, that’s darn nonsense! I’ve 
known Ezra Mannon all my life, and to those he wanted to know 
he was as plain and simple— 
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HILLS, {hastily) Of course, Doctor. My wife entirely misunder- 
stood me. I was, perhaps wrongly, referring to Mrs. Mannon. 

BLAKE. She’s all right too — ^when you get to know her. 

HILLS, {dryly) I have no doubt. 

BLAKE. And it’s a poor time, when this household is aflSicted by 
sudden death, to be — 

HILLS. You arc quite right. Doctor. My wife should have remem- 
bered — 

MRS. HILLS, {crushed) I didn’t mean anything wrong. Doctor. 

BLAKE, {tnollifiedly) Let’s forget it then. {Turning to borden — 
with a self-satisfied, knowing air) As for your saying who’d ever 
expect it — ^well, you and Emma know I expected Ezra wouldn’t last 
long. 

BORDEN. Yes. I remember you said you were afraid his heart was 
bad. 

MRS. BORDEN. I rcmembcr you did too. 

BLAKE. From the symptoms Mrs. Mannon described from his let- 
ter to her, I was as certain as if I’d examined him he had angina. And 
1 wasn’t surprised neither. I’d often told Ezra he was attempting 
more than one man could handle and if he didn’t rest he’d break 
down. The minute they sent for me I knew what’d happened. And 
what she told me about waking up to find him groaning and 
doubled with pain confirmed it. She’d given him his medicine — ^it 
was what I would have prescribed myself — ^but it was too late. And 
as for dying, his first night home — well, the war was over, he was 
worn out, he’d had a long, hard trip home — ^and angina is no respecter 
of time and place. It strikes when it has a mind to. 

BORDEN. {shal{ing his head) Too bad. Too durned bad. The town 
won’t find another as able as Ezra in a hurry. {They all shal^e their 
heads and look, sad, A pause.) 

MRS. BORDEN. Well, we aren’t doing anyone any good standing 
here. We ought to get home, Josiah. 

MRS. HILLS. Yes. We must, too, Everett. {They begin moving slowly 
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off left, HILLS going with the two women, docfchi blakb nudges 
BORDEN and motions him to stay behind. After the others disappear, 
he whispers with a meaning grin.) 

BLAKE. rU tell you a secret, Josiah— strictly between you and me. 

BORDEN, {sensing something from his manner— eagerly) Of a>urse. 
What is it, Joe? 

BLAKE. I haven’t asked Christine Mannon any embarrassing ques- 
tions, but 1 have a strong suspicion it was love killed Ezra! 

BCxu>EN. Love? 

BiAKE. That’s whatl Leastways, love made angina kill him, if you 
take my meaning. She’s a damned handsome woman and he’d been 
away a long time. Only natural between man and wife— but not the 
treatment I’d recommend for angina. He should have known better, 
but— well— he was human. 

BORDEN, (with a salacious smirlf) Can’t say as I blame him! She’s 
a looker! I don’t Uke her and never did but I can imagine worse 
ways of dying! (They both chuckle) Well, let’s catch up with the 
folks. (They go off, left. They have hardly disappeared before the 
door of the house is opened and Christine mannon comes out and 
stands at the head of the steps a moment, then descends to the drive. 
She is obviously in a terrible state of strained nerves. Beneath the 
masl{4il(e veneer of her face there are deep litres about her mouth, 
and her eyes burn with a feverish light. Feeling herself free from 
observation for a moment she lets go, her mouth twitches, her eyes 
loo^ desperately on dll sides, as if she longed to fly from something. 
HAZEL NILES comes out of the house to the head of the steps. She is 
the same as in "Homecoming^ christins otue senses her presence 
behind her and regains her tense control of herself^ 

WATOT.. (with a cheering, sympiuhetic air) So here you are. 1 looked 
everywhere around the house and couldn’t find you. 

CHRISTINE, (tensely) I couldn’t stay in. I’m so nervous. It’s been 
a litde harrowing— aU these people coming to stand around and 
stare at the dead— and at me. 
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HAZEL. I know. But there won’t be any more now. (Then a tone 
of eagerness breaking through in spite of herself) Peter and Vinnic 
ought to be back soon, i{ the train isn’t late. Oh, I hope Orin will 
surely come! 

CHRISTINE, (strangely) The same train! It was late that night he 
came! Only two days ago! It seems a lifetime! I’ve grown old. t 

HAZEL, (gently) Try not to think of it. \ 

CHRISTINE, (tensely) As if I hadn’t tried! But my brain keeps on — \ 
over and over and over! 

HAZEL. I’m so afraid you will make yourself sick. 

CHRISTINE, (rallying herself and forcing a smile) There, I’m all 
right. I mustn’t appear too old and haggard when Orin comes, must 
I ? He always liked me to be pretty. 

HAZEL. It will be so good to sec him again! (Then quickly) He 
ought to be such a comfort to you in your grief. 

CHRISTINE. Yes. (Then strangely) He used to be my baby, you 
know— before he left me. (Suddenly staring at hazel, as if struck 
by an idea) You love Orin, don’t you? 

HAZEL. (embarrassed--‘stamm&rs shyly) I — ^I — 

CHRISTINE. I am glad. I want you to. I want him to marry you. 
(Putting an arm around her — in a strained tone) We’ll be secret 
conspirators, shall we, and I’ll help you and you’ll help me? 

HAZEL. I don't understand. 

CHRISTINE. You know how possessive Vinnie is with Orin. She’s 
always been jealous of you. I warn you she’ll do everything she can 
to keep him from marrying you. 

HAZEL, (shocked) Oh, Mrs, Mannon, I can’t believe Vinnic—! 

cmisruvi.. (unheeding) So you must help me. We mustn’t let Orin 
come under her influence again. Especially now in the morbid, crazy 
state of grief she’s in! Haven’t you noticed how queer she’s become? 
She hasn’t spoken a single word since her father’s death! When I talk 
to her she won’t answer me. And yet she follows me around every- 
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where— she hardly leaves me alone a minute. (Forcing a nervous' 
laugh) It gets on my nerves until I could screami 

HAZEL. Poor Vinniel She was so fond of her father. I don*t wonder 
she — 

CHRISTINE, (staring at her^strangely) You are genuinely good and 
pure of heart, aren’t you? 

HAZEL, (embarrassed) Oh, no! Fm not at all— 

CHRISTINE. I was like you once— long ago— before — (Then with 
bitter longing) If I could only have stayed as I was then! Why can’t 
all of us remain innocent and loving and trusting? But God won’t 
leave us alone. He twists and wrings and tortures our lives with 
others* lives imtil— we poison each other to death! (Seeing hazel’s 
lool(, catches herseli^-quicl^y) Don’t mind what I said! Let’s go in, 
shall we? I would rather wait for Orin inside. I couldn’t bear to wait 
and watch him coming up the drive— just like— he looks so much 
like his father at times— and like— but what nonsense Fm talking! 
Let’s go in. I hate moonlight. It makes everything so haunted. (She 
turns abruptly and goes into the house, hazel follows her and shuts 
the door. There is a pause. Then footsteps and voices are heard from 
off right front and a moment later orin mannon enters with peter 
and LAViNiA. One is at once struc\ by his startling family resemblance 
to EZRA MANNON and ADAM BRANT [whose li\eness to each other we 
have seen in "Homecoming*']. There is the same lifeline mas\ quality 
of his face in repose, the same aquiline nose, heavy eyebrows, swarthy 
complexion, thic\ straight blac\ hair, light hazel eyes. His mouth 
and chin have the same general characteristics as his father's had, but 
the expression of his mouth gives an impression of tense oversensitive* 
ness quite foreign to the General's, and his chin is a refined, weakened 
version of the dead man's. He is about the same height as mannon 
and BRANT^ but his body is thin and his swarthy complexion sallow. 
He wears a bandage around his head high up on his foreheiad. He 
carries himself by turns with a marbfd douchiness or with a self* 
conscious square-shouldered stiffness that indicates a soldierly bear* 
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ing is unnatural to him. When he speaks it is jer\ily, with a sponge, 
vague, preoccupied air. But when he smiles naturally his face has 
a gentle boyish charm which maizes women immediately want to 
mother him. He wears a mustache similar to brant’s which serves 
to increase their resemblance to each other. Although he is only 
twenty, he lookj thirty. He is dressed in a baggy, ill-fitting uniform j 
— that of a first lieutenant of infantry in the U nion Army.) \ 

ORiN. {as they enter looks eagerly toward the house — then with \ 
bitter, hurt disappointment in his tone) Where’s Mother? I thought 
she’d surely be waiting for me. {He stands staring at the house) 
God, how I’ve dreamed of coming home! I thought it would never 
end, that we’d go on murdering and being murdered until no one 
was left alive! Home at last! No, by God, I must be dreaming again! 
{Then in an awed tone) But the house looks strange. Or is it some- 
thing in me? I was out of my head so long, everything has seemed 
queer since I came back to earth. Did the house always look so ghostly 
and dead? 

PETER. That’s only the moonlight, you chump. 

ORiN. Like a tomb. That’s what mother used to say it reminded 
her of, I remember. 

LAViNiA. {reproachfully) It is a tomb — ^just now, Orin. 

ORIN. {hurriedly-shamefacedly) I— I’d forgotten. I simply can’t 
realize he’s dead yet, I suppose I’d come to expect he would live 
forever. {A trace of resentment has crept into his tone) Or, at least 
outlive me, I never thought his heart was weak. He told me the 
trouble he had wasn’t serious. 

LAVINIA. {quickly) Father told you that, too? I was hoping he had. 
{Then turning to peter) You go ahead in, Peter. Say we’re coming 
a little behind. I want to speak to Orin a moment. 

peter. Sure thing, Vinnie. {He goes in the front door, closing it 
behind Aim.) 

ORIN. I’m glad you got rid of him. Peter is all right but— I want to 
talk to you alone. {With a boyish brotherly air---pumng an arm 
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around her) You certainly arc a sight for sore eyes, Vinnie! How 
are you, anyway, you old bossy fuss-buzzer! Gosh, it seems natural 
to hear myself calling you that old nickname again. Aren’t you glad 
to see me? 

lAViNiA. (affectionately) Of course I am! 

OWN. I’d never guess it! You’ve hardly spoken a word since you 
met me. What’s happened to you? (Then, as she loo\s at him re- 
proachfully, he ta\es away his arm — a bit impatiently) I told you 
I can’t get used to the idea of his being dead. Forgive me, Vinnie. 
I know what a shock it must be to you. 

LAViNiA. Isn’t it a shock to you, Orin ? 

OWN. Certainly I What do you think lam? But— oh, I can’t explain! 
You wouldn’t understand, unless you’d been at the front. I hardened 
myself to expect my own death and everyone else’s, and think nothing 
of it. I had to— to keep alive! It was part of my training as a soldier 
under him. He taught it to me, you might say I So when it’s his turn 
he can hardly expect — (He has talked with increasing bitterness. 
LAVINIA interrupts him sharply^ 

LAVINIA, Orin I How can you be so unfeeling? 

OWN. (again shamefaced) I didn’t mean that. My mind is still full 
of ghosts. I can’t grasp anything but war, iii which he was so alive. 
He was the war to me— the war that would never end until I died. 
I can’t understand peace— his end! (Then with exasperation) God 
damn it, Vinnie, give me a chance to get used to things! 

LAVINIA. Orin! 

OWN. (resentfully) I’m sorry! Oh, I know what you’re thinking! 
I used to be such a nice gentlemanly cuss, didn’t I?— and now— 
Well, you wanted me to be a hero in blue, so you better be resignedi 
Murdering doesn’t improve one’s manners! (Abruptly changing the 
subject) But what the devil are we talking about me for? Listen, 
Vinnie. There’s something I want to ask you before I see Mother. 

LAVINIA. Hurry, then! She’ll be coming right out! I’ve got to tell you 
something tool 
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ORIN. What was that stuff you wrote about some Captain Brant 
eoming to sec Mother? Do you mean to tell me there’s actually been 
gossip started about her? (Then without waiting for a reply, burst- 
ing into jealous rage) By God, if he dares come here again, I’ll make 
him damned sorry he didi 

LAVINIA. (grimly) I’m glad you feel that way about him. But there’s 
no time to talk now. All I want to do is warn you to be on your guard. 
Don’t let her baby you the way she used to and get you under her 
thumb again. Don’t believe the lies she’ll tell you! Wait until you’ve 
talked to me! Will you promise me? 

ORiN. (staring at her bewilderedly) You mean— Mother? (Then 
angrily) What the hell arc you talking about, anyway? Arc you 
loony ? Honestly, Vinnic, I call that carrying your everlasting squabble 
with Mother a bit too far! You ought to be ashamed of yourself! 
(Then suspiciously) What arc you being so mysterious about? Is it 
Brant—? 

LAVINIA. (at a sound from inside the house) Ssshh! (The front door 
of the house is opened and cHkisTXNE hurries out,) 

CHRISTINE, (angrily to peter who is in the hall) Why didn’t you 
call me, Peter? You shouldn’t have left him alone! (She calls uncer- 
tainly) Orin. 

ORIN. Mother! (She runs down the steps and flings her arms around 
him,) 

CHRISTINE. My boyl My baby! (She pisses him^ 

ORIN. (melting, all his suspicion forgotten) Mother! God, it’s good 
to sec you! (Then almost roughly, pushing her bac\ and staring at 
her) But you’re different! What’s happened to you? 

CHRISTINE, (forcing a smile) I? Different? I don’t think so, dear. 
Certainly I hope not— to you! (Touching the bandage on his head— 
tenderly) Your head! Docs it pain dreadfully? You poor darling, 
how you must have suffered! (She l(isses him) But it’s all over now, 
thank God. I’ve got you back again! (Keeping her arm around him, 
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she leads him up the steps) Let's go in. There's someone else waiyting 
who will be so glad to see you. 

LAViNiA. {wha has come to the foot of the steps— harshly) Rc- 
membef) Orin! (christine turns around to lool{^ down at her. A loo\ 
of hate flashes between mother and daughter, orin glances at his 
mother suspiciously and draws away from her.) 

CHRISTINE, {immediately recovers her poise— to orin, as if lavinia 
hadn’t spoken) Come on in, dear. It’s chilly. Your poor head— 
{She ta\es his hand and leads him through the door and closes it 
behind them, lavinia remains by the foot of the steps, staring after 
them. Then the door is suddenly opened again and Christine comes 
out, closing it behind her, and wallas to the head of the steps. For a 
moment mother and daughter stare into each other’s eyes. Then 
CHRISTINE begins haltingly in a tone she vainly tries to ma\e \indly 
and persuasive) Vinnic, I — must speak with you a momcnt—now 
Orin is here. I appreciate your grief has made you — ^not quite normal 
— and 1 make allowances. But I cannot understand your attitude 
toward me. Why do you keep following me everywhere— and stare 
at me like that? I had been a good wife to him for twenty-three years 
— until I met Adam. I was guilty then, I admit. But I repented and 
put him out of my life. I would have been a good wife again as long 
as your father had lived. After all, Vinnie, I am your mother. I 
brought you into the world. You ought to have some feeling for me. 
{She pauses, waiting for some response, but lavinia simply stares at 
her, frozen and silent. Fear creeps into Christine’s tone) Don’t stare 
like thatl What are you thinking? Surely you can’t still have that 
insane suspicion — that I — {Then guiltily) What did you do that 
night after I fainted? I— I’ve missed something— some medicine I 
take to put me to sleep— {Something lil(e a grim smile of satisfaction 
forms on lavinia’s lips. Christine exclaims frightenedly) Oh, you 
did— you found— and I suppose you connect that— but don’t you see 
how insane— to suspect— when Doctor Blake knows he died of—! 
{Then angrily) I know what you’ve been waiting for— to tdl Orin 
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your lies and get him to go to the police! You don’t dare do that on 
your own responsibility— but if you can make Orin — Isn’t that it? 
Isn’t that what you’ve been planning the last two days? Tell me! 
{Then, as lavinia remains silent, Christine gives way to fury and 
rushes down the steps and grabs her by the arm and shades her) 
Answer me when I speak to you! What are you plotting? What are 
you going to do? Tell me! (lavinia ^eeps her body rigid, her eyes 
staring into her mother* s, Christine lets go and steps away from her. 
Then lavinia, turning her bac\, wallas slowly and woodenly off left 
between the lilac clump and the house, Christine stares after her, her 
strength seems to leave her, she trembles with dread. From inside the 
house comes the sound of orin’s voice calling sharply "Mother! 
Where are you?" Christine starts and immediately by an effort of 
will regains control over herself. She hurries up the steps and opens 
the door. She speaks to orin and her voice is tensely quiet and normal) 
Here I am, dear! {She shuts the door behind her,) 

curtain 
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S CENE— TAr sitting-room of the Mannon house. U\e the study, 
but much larger, it is an interior composed of straight severe 
lines with heavy detail. The walls are plain plastered surfaces, light 
gray with a white trim. It is a blea\ room without intimacy, with 
an atmosphere of uncomfortable, stilted stateliness. The furniture 
is stationed about with exact precision. On the left, front, is a door' 
way leading to the dining-room. Farther bac\, on the left, are a wall 
table and chair and a writing desh^ and chair. In the rear wall, center, 
is the doorway giving on the main hail and the stairs. At right is a 
fireplace with a chimneypiece of blac\ marble, flanged by two win' 
dows. Portraits of ancestors hang on the walls. At the rear of the 
fireplace, on the right, is one of a grim-visaged minister of the witch- 
burning era. Between fireplace and front is another of ezra mannon’s 
grandfather, in the uniform of an officer in Washington's army. 
Directly over the fireplace is the portrait of Ezra’s father, abe 
MANNON, done when he was sixty. Except for the difference in ages, 
his face loo\s exactly lihe Ezra’s in the painting in the study. 

Of the three portraits on the other walls, two are of women— Kve. 
mannon’s wife and the wife of Washington's officer. The third has 
the appearance of a prosperous shipowner of Colonial days. All the 
faces in the portraits have the same mas\ quality of those of the living 
characters in the play. 

At the left center of the room, front, is a table with two chairs. 
There is another chair at center, front, and a sofa at right, front, 
facing left. 

The opening of this scene follows immediately the close of the 
preceding one. hazel is discovered sating on the chair at center, front. 
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PETER is sitting on the sofa at right. From the hall orin is heard calling 
^'Mother! Where are you?’* as at the close of the preceding act. 

HAZEL. Where can she have gone? She*s worked herself into such 
a state of grief I don't think she knows what she’s doing. 

PETER. Vinnie’s completely knocked out, too. 

HAZEL. And poor Orin! What a terrible homecoming this is for ! 
him! How sick and changed he looks» doesn’t he» Peter? 

PETER. Head wounds are no joke. He’s darned lucky to have come 
out alive. {They stop talking self-consciously as orin and Christine 
enter from the rear, orin is questioning her suspiciously^ 

ORIN. Why did you sneak away like that? What were you doing? 

CHRISTINE, {forcing a wan smile) The happiness of seeing you 
again was a little too much for me. I’m afraid, dear. I suddenly felt 
as if I were going to faint, so I rushed out in the fresh air. 

ORIN. {immediately ashamed of himself-Cenderly, putting his arm 
around her) Poor Mother! I’m sorry— Look here, then. You sit down 
and rest. Or maybe you better go right to bed. 

HAZEL. That’s right, Orin, you make her. I’ve been trying to get 
her to but she won’t listen to me. 

CHRISTINE. Go to bed the minute he comes home! I should say not! 

ORIN. {worried and pleased at the same time) But you mustn’t do 
anything to— 

CHRISTINE, {patting his cheelO Fiddlesticks! Having you again is just 
the medicine I need to give me strength— to bear things. {She turns to 
hazel) Listen to him, Hazel! You’d think I was the invalid and not he. 

HAZEL. Yes. You’ve got to take care of yourself, too, Orin. 

ORIN. Oh, forget me. I’m all right. 

CHRISTINE. We’ll play nurses. Hazel and I, and have you your old 
self again before you know it. Won’t we, Hazel? 

HAZEL, {smiling happily) Of course we will. 

CHRISTINE. Don’t stand, dear. You must be worn out. Wait. We’ll 
make you comfortable. Hazel, will you bring me a cushion? (hazel 
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gets a cushion and kelps to place it behind his bac\ in the chair at 
right of table, grin’s eyes light up and he grins boyishly, obviously 
reveling in being coddled^ 

GRIN. How’s this for the comforts of home, Peter? The front was 
never like this>eh? 

PETER. Not so you’d notice it! 

ORiN. {with a win\ at hazel) Peter will be getting jealous! You 
better call Vinnie in to put a pillow behind him! 

HAZEL, {with a smile) I can’t picture Vinnie being that soft. 

ORIN. {a jealous resentment creeping into his voice) She can be 
soft — on occasion. She’s always coddling Father and he likes it, 
although he pretends — 

CHRISTINE, {turning away and restraining a shudder) Orin! You’re 
ulking as if he were — ^alivc! {There is an uncomfortable silence. 
HAZEL goes quietly bach^ to her chair at center. Christine goes around 
the table to the chair opposite orin and sits down.) 

ORIN, {with a wry smile) We’d all forgotten he’s dead, hadn’t we? 
Well, I can’t believe it even yet. I feel him in this house — alive! 

CHRISTINE. Orin! 

ORIN. {strangely) Everything is changed— in some queer way — this 
house, Vinnie, you, I— everything but Father. He’s the same and 
always will be— here— the same! Don’t you feel that, Mother? {She 
shivers, looking before her but doesn*t answer^ 

HAZEL, {gently) You mustn’t make your mother think of it, Orin. 

ORIN. {staring at her--in a queer tone of gratitude) You’re the 
same, Hazel— sweet and good. {He turns to his mother accusingly) 
At least Hazel hasn’t changed, thank God! 

CHRISTINE, {rousing herself — turns to force a smile at him) Hazel 
will never change, I hope, I am glad you appreciate her. (hazel loo{s 
embarrassed. Christine goes on — with motherly solicitude) Wasn’t 
the long train trip terribly hard on you, dear? 

grin. Well, it wasn’t a pleasure trip exactly. My head got aching 
till I thought it would explode. 
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CHRISTINE, {leans over and puts her hand on his forehead) Poor 
boyl Does it pain now? 

ORiN. Not much. Not at all when your hand is there. {Impulsively 
he tal^es her hand and \isses it — boyishly) Gosh, Mother, it feels so 
darned good to be home with you! {Then staring at her suspiciously 
again) Let me have a good look at you. You’re so different. I noticed 
it even outside. What is it? 

CHRISTINE, {avoiding his eyes— forcing a smile) It’s just that I’m 
getting old. I’m afraid, dear. 

oRiN. No. You’re more beautiful than ever! You’re younger, too, 
somehow. But it isn’t that. {Almost pushing her hand away — bit- 
terly) Maybe I can guess! 

CHRISTINE, {forces a laugh) Younger and more beautiful! Do you 
hear him going on. Hazel? He has learned to be very gallant, I must 
say! (lavinia appears in the doorway at rear. She enters but remains 
standing just inside the doorway and \eeps her eyes fixed on her 
mother and orin.) 

ORIN. {who is again looking at hazel, breads out harshly) Do you 
remember how you waved your handkerchief, Hazel, the day I set 
off to become a hero? I thought you would sprain your wrist! And 
all the mothers and wives and sisters and girls did the same! Some- 
time in some war they ought to make the women take the men’s 
place for a month or so. Give them a taste of murder! 

CHRISTINE. Orin! 

ORIN. Let them batter each other’s brains out with rifle butts and 
rip each other’s guts with bayonets! After that, maybe they’d stop 
waving handkerchiefs and gabbing about heroes! (hazel gives a 
shoc\ed exclamation,) 

CHRISTINE. Please! 

peter, {gruffly) Give it a rest, Orin! It’s over. Give yourself a 
chance to forget it. None of us liked it any more than you did. 

ORIN. {immediately shamefaced) You’re right, Peter. I’m a damned 
whining fool! I’m sorry. Hazel. That was rotten of me. 
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HAZEL. It was nothing, Orin. I understand how you feel. Really 
I do. 

OWN. I— I let off steam when I shouldn’t. {Then suddenly) Do you 
still sing, Hazel? I used to hear you singing— down there. It made 
me feel life might still be alive somewhere— that, and my dreams of 
Mother, and the memory of Vinnie bossing me around like a drill 
sergeant. I used to hear you singing at the queerest times— so sweet 
and clear and purel It would rise about the screams of the dying — 

CHRISTINE, {tensely) I wish you wouldn’t talk of death! 

LAViNiA. {from the doorway--dn a brusque commanding tone lH{e 
her father* s) Orin! Come and see Father. 

ORIN. {starts up from his chair and maizes an automatic motion 
as if to salute — mechanically) Yes, sir. {Then confusedly) What the 
devil — ? You sounded just like him. Don’t do that again, for heaven’s 
sake! {He tries to force a laugh-^then shamefacedly) I meant to look 
at him the first thing— but I got talking— I’ll go in right now. 

CHRISTINE, {her voice tense and strained) No! Wait! {Angrily to 
lavinia) Can’t you let your brother have a minute to rest? You can 
sec how worn out he is! {Then to own) I’ve hardly had a chance to 
say a word to you yet — and it has. been so long! Stay with me a 
little while, won’t you? 

ORIN. {touched, coming bac\ to her) Of course. Mother! You come 
before everything! 

LAVINIA. {starts to ma\e a bitter retort, glances at peter and hazel, 
then remarks evenly) Very well. Only remember what I said, Orin. 
{She turns her bac\ and starts to go into the halL) 

CHWSTiNE. {frightenedly) Vinnie! Where arc you going? 

LAVINIA. {does not answer her but calls bac\ to her brother over 
her shoulder) You’ll come in a little while, won’t you? {She dis* 
appears across the halL own pves his mother a sidelong glance of 
uneasy suspicion, chwstine is desperately trying to appear calm, 
muiand hktxl stand up, feeling uncomfortable.) 

HAZEL. Peter, we really must be getting home. 
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PETER. Yes. 

CHRISTINE. It was SO kind of you to come. 

HAZEL, (giving her hand to orin) You must rest all you can now, 
Ortn — ^and try not to think about things. 

ORIN. You’re darned kind, Hazel. It’s fine to see you again— the 
same as evcrl 

HAZEL, (delighted but pulling her hand away shyly) I’m glad. 

Good night, Orin. 

PETER, (shades his hand) Good night Rest up and take it easy. 

ORIN. Good night, Peter. Thanks for meeting me. 

CHRISTINE, (goes with them to the hall) I’m afraid this isn’t a very ' 
cheerful house to visit just now— but please come soon again. You 
will do Orin more good than anyone, Hazel. (The loo\ of suspicion 
again comes to orin’s eyes. He sits down in the chair at left of table 
and stares before him bitterly. Christine returns from the hall, closing 
the sliding doors behind her silently. She stands for a moment lool(^- 
ing at ORIN, visibly bracing herself for the ordeal of the coming inter~ 
view, her eyes full of tense ceietdating fear.) 

ORIN, (without looking at her) What’s made you take such a fancy 
to Hazel all of a sudden? You never used to think much of her. You 
didn’t want me going around with her. 

CHRISTINE, (coming forward and sitting across the table from him — 
in her gentle motherly tone) I was selfish then. I was jealous, too. I’ll 
confess. But all I want now is your happiness, dear. I know how 
much you used to like Hazel — 

ORIN. (blurts out) That was only to make you jealous! (Then 
bitterly) But now you’re a widow, I’m not home an hour before 
you’re trying to marry me off! You must be damned anxious to get 
rid of me again! Why ? 

CHRISTINE. You mustn’t say that! If you knew how horribly lonely 
I’ve been without you— 

ORW. So lonely you’ve written me exaedy two letters in the last tax 
mondis! 
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CHUsnNB. But I wrote you much morel They must have been lost— 

oaiN. I received all of HazePs letter»--and Vinnie’s. It*s darned 
funny yours should be the only ones to get losti {Unable to hold 
bac^^ any longer, he bursts forth) Who is this Captain Brant who*s 
been calling on you? 

CHUsnNB. {prepared for this— with weU-feigned astonishmeni) 
On me? You mean on Vinnie^ don't you? (Jihen as orin lookj tahen 
abaclO Wherever did you get that silly idea? Oh, of course, I know! 
Vinnie must have written you the same nonsense she did your father. 

GRIN. She wrote him? What did he do? 

CHRisTiNB. Why, he laughed at it, naturally! Your father was very 
fond of Vinnie but he knew how jealous she's always been of me 
and he realized she'd tell any lie she could to — 

ORiN. Oh, come on now. Mother! Just because you're always getting 
on each other's nerves it doesn't mean Vinnie would ever 
deliberately— 

CHRISTINE. Oh, doesn't it, though? I think you’ll discover before 
you’re much older that there isn't anything your sister will stop at— 
that she will even accuse me of the vilest, most horrible things! 

ORIN. Mother! Honestly now! You oughtn't to say that! 

CHRISTINE, {reaching out and taking his hand) I mean it, Orin. 
I wouldn’t say it to anyone but you. You know that. But we’ve always 
been so close, you and 1. 1 feel you are really — my flesh and blood! She 
isn’t! She is your father’s! You’re a part of me! 

ORIN. {with strange eagerness) Yes! I feel that, too. Mother! 

CHRisnNE. I know I can trust you to understand now as you always 
used to. {With a tender smile) We had a secret little world of our 
own in the old days, didn't we? — ^which no one but us knew about. 

ORIN. {happily) You bet we did! No Mannons allowed viras our 
password, remember! 

CHRISTINE. And that's what your father and Vinnie could never 
forgive us! But we'll make that little world of our own again, won’t 
we? 
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QRIN. Yesl 

CHRISTINE. I want to make up to you for all the injustice you suffered 
at your father’s hands. It may seem a hard thing to say about die deady 
but he was jealous of you. He hated you because he knew I loved you 
better than anything in the world! 

ORiN. {pressing her hand in both of his— intensely) Do you,- 
Mother? Do you honesdy? {Then he is struct^ by what she said\ 
about his father— woundedly) I knew he had it in for me. But I\ 
never thought he went as far as to— hate me. ' 

CHRISTINE. He did, just the samel 

ORIN. {with resentful bitterness) All right, then! I’ll tell you the 
truth. Mother! I won’t pretend to you I’m sorry he’s dead! 

CHRISTINE, {lowering her voice to a whisper) Yes. I am glad, too! 
—that he has left us alone! Oh, how happy we’ll be together, you 
and I, if you only won’t let Vinnie poison your mind against me 
with her disgusting lies! 

ORIN. {immediately uneasy again) What lies? {He releases her 
hand and stares at her, morbidly suspicious) You haven’t told me 
about that Brant yet. 

CHRISTINE. There’s nothing to tell— except in Vinnie’s morbid 
revengeful mind! I tell you, Orin, you can’t realize bow she’s changed 
while you’ve been away! She’s always been a moody and strange 
girl, you know that, but since you’ve gone she has worried and 
brooded until I really believe she went a litde out of her head. She 
got so she’d say the most terrible things about everyone. You simply 
wouldn’t believe it, if I told you some of the things. And now, with 
the shock of your father’s death on top of everything. I’m convinced 
she’s actually insane. Haven’t you noticed how queerly she acts? You 
must have! 

ORIN. I saw she’d changed a lot. She seemed strange. But— 

CHRISTINE. And her craziness all works out in hatred for me! Take 
this Captain Brant affair, fe>r example— 

ORIN. Ah! 
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cHRisnNE. A stupid ship captain I happened to meet at your grand- 
father’s who took it into his silly head to call here a few times without 
being asked. Vinnie thought he was coming to court her. I honestly 
believe she fell in love with him, Orin. But she soon discovered that 
he wasn’t after her at all! 

OWN. Who was he after — ^you.^ 

CHRISTINE, {sharply) Orin I I’d be very angry with you if it weren’t 
so ridiculous! {She forces a laugh) You don’t seem to realize I’m 
an old married woman with two grown-up children! No, all he was 
after was to insinuate himself as a family friend and use your father 
when he came home to get him a better ship! I soon saw through 
his little scheme and he’ll never call here again, I promise you thatl 
{She laughs — then with a teasing air) And that’s the whole of the 
great Captain Brant scandal! Are you satisfied now, you jealous 
goose, you? 

OWN. {penitent and happy) I’m a fool! The war has got me silly, 
I guess! If you knew all the hell I’ve been through! 

CHRISTINE. It was Vinnie’s fault you ever went to war! I’ll never 
forgive her for that! It broke my heart, Orin! {Then quicl^ly) But 
I was going to give you an example of her insane suspicions from the 
Captain Brant incident. Would you believe it that she has worked 
it all out that because his name is Brant, he must be the son of that 
nurse girl Marie Brantome? Isn’t that crazy? And to imagine for a 
moment, if he were, he’d ever come here to visit! 

OWN. {his face hardening) By God, I’d like to see him! His mother 
brought disgrace enough on our family without— 

CHWSTINE. {frightened, shrinking from him) Orin! Don’t look like 
thatl You’re so like your father! {Then hurrying on) But I haven’t 
told you the worst yet. Vinnie actually accuses me— your mother— 
of being in love with that fool and of having met him in New York 
and gone to his room! I am no better than a prostitute in your sister’s 
eyes! 

OWN. {stunned) I don’t believe it! Vinnie couldn’t! 
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CHRISTINE. 1 told you she’d gone crazyl She even followed me to 
New York» when I went to see your sick grandfather, to spy on me. 
She saw me meet a man— -and immediately to her crazy brain the 
man was Brant. Oh, it’s too revolting, OrinI You don’t know what 
I’ve had to put up with from Vinnie, or you’d pity me! 

ORiN. Good GodI Did she tell Father that? No wonder he’s deadl^ 
(Then harshly) Who was this man you met in New York? 

CHRISTINE. It was Mr. Lamar, your grandfather’s old friend who 
has known me ever since I was a baby! I happened to meet him and 
he asked me to go with him to call on his daughter. {Then, seeing 
ORiN wavering, pitifully) Oh, Orint You pretend to love mel And 
yet you question me as if you suspected me, tool And you hayen’t 
Vinnie’s excusel You aren’t out of your mindl {She weeps hysteri* 
colly.) 

ORIN. {overcome at once by remorse and love) No! I swear to you! 
{He throws himself on his l(nees beside her and puts his arm around 
her) Mother! Please! Don’t cry! I do love you! I do! 

CHRISTINE. I haven’t told you the most horrible thing of all! Vinnie 
suspects me of having poisoned your father! 

ORIN. {horrified) What! No, by God, that’s too much! If that’s 
true, she ought to be put in an asylum! 

CHRISTINE. She found some medicine I take to make me sleep, but 
she is so crazy I know she thinks — {Then, with real terror, clinging 
to Um) Oh, Orin, I’m so afraid of her! God knows what shc^might 
do, in her state! She might even go to the police and— Don’t let her 
turn you against mel Remember you’re all I have to protect mel 
You are all I have in the world, dear! 

ORIN. {tenderly soothing her) Turn me against you? She can’t be 
so crazy as to try that! But listen. I honestly think you— You’re a litde 
hysterical, you know. That— about Father— is all such danrned non- 
sense! And as for her going to the police— do you suppose I wouldn’t 
prevent that— for a hundred reasons— die family’s sake— my own 
sake and Vinnie’s, too, as well as yours— even if I knew— 
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CHRISTINE, (staring at him--in a whisper) Knew? Qrin, you don’t 
believe—? 

otLW. Nol For God’s sakel I only meant that no matter what you 
ever did, I love you better than anything in the world and — 

CHRISTINE, (in an outburst of grateful joy— pressing him to her and 
/(issing him) Oh, Orin, you are my boy, my baby! I love you! 

ORiN. Mother! (Then seizing her by the shoulders and staring into 
her eyes— -with somber intensity) I could forgive anything— any- 
thing! — ^in my mother— except that other— that about Brant! 

CHRISTINE. I swear to you — ! 

ORIN. If I thought that damned— I (With savage vengefulness) 
By God, I’d show you then I hadn’t been taught to kill for nothing! 

CHRISTINE, (full of new terror now — for brant’s life — distractedly) 
For God’s sake, don’t talk like that! You’re not like my Orin! You’re 
cruel and horrible! You frighten me! 

ORIN. (immediately contrite and soothing, petting her) There, 
there. Mother! We won’t ever think about it again! We’ll talk of 
something else. I want to tell you something. (He sits on the floor 
at her feet and loo\s up into her face. A pause. T hen he as\s tenderly, 
taking her hand) Did you really want me to come back, Mother? 

CHRISTINE, (has calmed herself, but her eyes are still terrified and 
her voice trembles) What a foolish question, dear! 

ORIN. But your letters got farther and farther between— and they 
seemed so cold! It drove me crazy! I wanted to desert and run home 
—or else get killed! If you only knew how I longed to be here with 
you— like this! (He leans his head against her t{nee. His voice 
becomes dreamy and low and caressing) I used to have the most 
wonderful dreams about you. Have you ever read a book called 
“Typee” — about the South Sea Islands? 

CHRISTINE, (with a start—strangely) Islands! Where there is peace? 

ORIN. Then you did read it? 

CHRISTINE. No. 

ORIN. Someone loaned me the book. I read it and reread it until 
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finally those Islands came to mean everything that wasn’t war, every- 
thing that was peace and warmth and security. I used to dream I was 
there. And later on all the time I was out of my head I seemed really 
to be there. There was no one there but you and me. And yet I never 
saw you, that’s the funny part. I only felt you all around me. The 
breaking of the waves was your voice. The sky was the same coloiT as 
your eyes. The warm sand was like your skin. The whole island \Jfas 
you. {He smiles with a dreamy tenderness) A strange notion, wasi^’t 
it.? But you needn’t be provoked at being an island because this wis 
the most beautiful island in the world — as beautiful as you, Mother^ 

CHRISTINE, {has been staring over his head, listening fascinatedly, 
more and more deeply moved. As he stops, an agonizing tenderness 
for him wells up in her — with tortured longing) Oh, if only you 
had never gone away! If you only hadn’t let them take you from me! 

ORIN. {uneasily) But I’ve come back. Everything is all right now, 
isn’t it? 

CHRISTINE, {hastily) Yes! I didn’t mean that. It had to be. 

ORIN. And I’ll never leave you again now. I don’t want Hazel or 
anyone. {With a tender grin) You’re my only girl! 

CHRISTINE, {again with tenderness, strolling his hair—smiling) 
You’re a big man now, aren’t you? I can’t believe it. It seems only 
yesterday when I used to find you in your nightshirt hiding in the 
hall upstairs on the chance that I’d come up and you’d get one more 
good-night kiss! Do you remember? 

ORIN. {with a boyish grin) You bet I remember! And what a row 
there was when Father caught me! And do you remember how you 
used to let me brush your hair and how I loved to? He hated me 
doing that, too. You’ve still got the same beautiful hair. Mother. That 
hasn’t changed. {He reaches up and touches her hair caressingly. She 
gives a little shudder of repulsion and draws away from him but he is 
too happy to notice) Oh, Mother, it’s going to be wonderful from now 
on! We’ll get Vinnie to marry Peter and there will be just you and I! 
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{The sliding doors in rear are opened a litde and lavinia slips silently 
in and stands lool^ing at them^ 

CHRISTINE, {immediately senses her presence-— controlling a start, 
harshly) What do you want? (orin turns to loo\ at his sister resent- 
fully.) 

LAVINIA. {in a flat, emotionless voice) Aren’t you coming in to see 
Father, Orin? 

ORIN. {scrambling to his feet— irritably) Oh, all right, I’ll come 
now. {He hurries out past lavinia with the air of one with a disagree- 
able duty he wants to get over quickly and closes the door with a bang 
behind him. lavinia stares at her mother a moment— then about- 
faces stiffly to follow him.) * 

CHRISTINE, {springs to her feet) Vinnie! {As lavinia turns to face 
her— sharply) Come here— please. I don’t want to shout across the 
room, (lavinia comes slowly forward until she is at arm^s lengths 
Her eyes grow blea\ and her mouth tightens to a thin line. The 
resemblance between mother and daughter as they stand confront- 
ing each other is strikingly brought out. Christine begins to spea\ 
in a low voice, coolly defiant, almost triumphant) Well, you can 
go ahead now and tell Orin anything you wishi I’ve already told 
him— so you might as well save yourself the trouble. He said you 
must be insanel I told him how you lied about my trips to New 
York— for revenge!— because you loved Adam yourself! (lavinia 
ma\es a movement li\e a faint shudder but is immediately stiff and 
frozen again. Christine smiles tauntingly) So hadn’t you better leave 
Orin out of it? You can’t get him to go to the police for you. Even if 
you convinced him I poisoned your father, you couldn’t! He doesn’t 
want— any more than you do, or your father, or any of the Mannon 
dead— such a public disgrace as a murder trial would be! For it would 
all come out! Everything! Who Adam is and my adultery and your 
knowledge of it— and your love for Adam! Oh, believe me. I’ll see to 
it that comes out if anything ever gets to a trial! I’ll show you to the 
world as a daughter who cksired her mother’s lover and then tried to 
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get her mother hanged out of hatred and jealousy! {She laughs taunt* 
ingly. LAviNiA is trembling but her face remains hard and emotionless. 
Her lips open as if to spea\ but she closes them again. Christine seems 
drunli with her own defiant recklessness) Go on! Try and convince 
Orin of my wickedness! He loves me! He hated his father! He’s gla<jl 
he’s dead! Even if he knew I had killed him» he’d protect me! {Theh 
all her defiant attitude collapses and she pleads, seized by an hysterica 
terror, by some fear she has \ept hidden) For God’s sake, keep Orinl 
out of this! He’s still sick! He’s changed! He’s grown hard and cruel! 
All he thinks of is death! Don’t tell him about Adam! He would kill 
him! I couldn’t live then! I would kill myself! (lavinia starts and her 
eyes light up with a cruel hatred. Again her pale lips part as if she 
were about to say something but she controls the impulse and about* 
faces abruptly and wail{s with ferity steps from the room li\e some 
tragic mechanical doU. Christine stares after her*^then as she disap* 
pears, collapses, catching at the table for support*-**terrifiedly) I’ve got 
to see Adam! I’ve got to warn him! {She sinl^s in the chair at right of 
tabled 
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ACT THREE 


S CBNS— TAr same as Act Two of "Homecoming^— tzoA mannon'i 
study. His body, dressed in full uniform, is laid out on a bier 
draped in blael( which is placed lengthwise directly before the por- 
trait of him over the fireplace. His head at right. His masl(4il(e face 
is a startling reproduction of the face in the portrait above him, but 
grimly remote and austere in death, U^e the carven face of a statue. 

The table and chairs which had been at center have been moved to 
the left. There is a lamp on this table. Two stands of three lighted 
candles are at each end of the blac\ marble chimneypiece, throwing 
thek light above on the portrait and bebw on the dead man. There is 
a char by the dead man’s head, at front of bier. 

ORIN is Standing by the head of the bier, at the rear of it, stiffly erect 
lil(e a sentintd at attention. He is not looffing down at his father but 
is staring straight before him, deep in suspicious brooding. His face in 
the candlelight bears a striding resenMance to that of the portrait 
s^ove him and the dead man’s. 

The time of the opening of this act precedes by a few moments 
that of the end of the previous act. 

GUN. {ashamed and guilty— ^sts out angrily at himstif) Chriit, 
I won't have such diou^tsl I am a n^en swine to— Damn Vinniel 
Shemustbecrazyl {Then,asif to distract his mind from these refiee- 
tiont, he tunu to gate down at his father. At the same moment 
uviNM appears tOentiy in the doorway from the haU and stands look- 
ing at Urn. He does not make her entrance. He stares at Ids fathe/t 
mas^MI(e face and addresses it ufith a strange friendly mockery) Who 
areyou? Another cwpiel You and I have seen fields and hill s i d es sown 

wiA them— and they meant nodiingl— nothing hut a dirty j<dte life 
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plays on lifcl {J!hcn with a dry smite) Death sits so naturally on youl 
Death becomes the MannonsI You were always like a statue of an 
eminent dead man — ^sitting on a chair in a park or straddling a horse 
in a town square— looking over the head of life without a sign of 
recognition— cutting it dead for the impropriety of living! 
chuckles to himself with a queer affectionate amusement) You nev^r 
cared to know me in life— but I really think we might be friends now 
you are dead! \ 

LAViNiA. {sternly) Orin! 

ORiN. {turns to her stardedly) Damn it, don’t sneak around like 
that! What are you trying to do, anyway? Fm jumpy enough with- 
out — {Then as she turns and locks the door behind hersuspiciously) 
What are you locking the door for? 

LAVINIA. I’ve got to talk to you — ^and I don’t want to be interrupted. 
{Then sternly) What made you say such things just then? I wouldn’t 
believe you could have grown so callous to all feeling of respect — 

ORIN. {guilty and resentful) You folks at home take death so sol- 
emnly! You would have soon learned at the front that it’s only a 
joke! You don’t understand, Vinnie. You have to learn to mock or 
go crazy, can’t you see? I didn’t mean it in an unkind way. It simply 
struck me he looks so strangely familiar— the same familiar stranger 
I’ve never known. {Then glancing at the dead man with a kindly 
amused smile) Do you know his nickname in the army? Old Stick- 
short for Stick-in-the-Mud. Grant himself started it— said Father was 
no good on an oSensive but he’d trust him to stick in the mud and 
hold a position until hell froze over! 

LAVINIA. Orin! Don’t you realize he was your father and he is dead? 

ORIN. {irritably) What Grant said was a big compliment in a way. 

LAVINIA. When I think of how proud of you he was when he came 
home! He boasted that you had done one of the bravest things he’d 
seen in the 

ORIN. (astomshed^hen grins with bitter mockery) One of the 
bravest things he*d seeni Oh, that’s too rich! I’ll tdl you the joke 
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about that heroic deed. It really be^aa die night before when I 
sneaked through dieir lines. I was always volunteering for extra 
danger. I was so scared anyone would guess I was afraid! There was 
a thick mist and it was so still you could hear die fog seeping into the 
ground. I met a Reb crawling toward our lines. His face drifted out 
of the mist toward mine. I shortened my svrord and let him have the 
pcant under the ear. He stared at me with an idiotic look as if he’d 
sat on a tack— and his eyes dimmed and went out— {His voice has 
sun\ lower and lower, as if he were tallying to himself. He pattses and 
stares over his father's body fascinatedly at nothing.) 

lAvnuA. {with a shudder) Don’t think of that now! 

OUN. {goes on with the same air) Before I’d gotten back I had to 
kill another in the same way. It was like murdering the same man 
twice. I had a queer feeling that war meant murdering the same man 
over and over, and that in the end I would discover the man was my* 
self! Their faces keep coming back in dreams— and they change to 
Father’s face— or to mine— What does that mean, Vinnie? 

LAvmiA. I don’t know! I’ve got to talk to you! For heaven’s sake, 
forget the war! It’s over now! 

OMN. Not inside us who killed! {Then qmc^ly—with a bitter, jok- 
ing tone) ‘The rest is all a joke! The next morning I was in the 
trenches. This was at Petersburg. I hadn’t slept. My head was queer. 
I thought what a joke it would be on the stupid Generals like Father 
if everyone on both sides suddenly saw the joke war was on them and 
laughed and shook hands! So I began to laugh and walked toward 
their lines with my hand out Of course, the joke was on me and I got 
this wound in the head for my pains. I went mad, wanted to kill and 
ran on, yelling. Then a lot our fook went crazy, too^ and followed 
me and we captured a part of their line we hadn’t dared tackle be- 
fore. I had acted without orders, of course— but Father decided it was 
better policy to overlook that and let me be a hero! So do you wonder 

IlaughI 
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LAViNiA. (soothingly, coming to him and taking his arm) You were 
brave and you know it Fm proud of you, too. 

OBiN. (helplessly) Oh, all righti Be proud, theni (He leaves her 
and sprawls in the chair at left of table. She stands by the head of the 
bier and faces him. He says resentfully) Well? Fire away and let*s get 
this overt But you’re wasting your breath. I know what you’re going 
to say. Mother warned me. (The whole memory of what his mothir 
had said rushes over him) My God, how can you think such thinn 
of Mother? What the hell’s got into you? (Then humoringly) But 4 
realize you’re not yourself. I know how hard his death has hit you. 
Don’t you think it would be better to postpone our talk until— 
LAViNiA. Not (Bitterly) Has she succeeded in convincing you Fm 
out of my mind? Oh, Orin, how can you be so stupid? (She goes 
to him and, grasping him by his shoulders, brings her face close to 
him--compellingly) Look at met You know in your heart Fm the 
same as I always was — your sister— -who loves you, OrinI 
ORiN. (moved) I didn’t mean— I only think the shock of his death- 
LAVINIA. Fve never lied to you, have I? Even when we were little 
you always knew I told you the truth, didn’t you? 

ORIN. Yes— but— 

LAVINIA. Then you must believe I wouldn’t lie to you now! 

ORIN. No one is saying you’d deliberately lie. It’s a question of— 
LAVINIA. And even if she’s got you so under her thumb again that 
you doubt my word, you can’t doubt the absolute proof I 
ORIN. (roughly) Never mind what you call proofsl I know all about 
them already! (Then excitedly) Now, listen here, if you think you’re 
going to tell me a lot of crazy stuff about Mother, I warn you I won’t 
listen! So shut up before you start! 

LAVINIA. (threateningly now) If you don’t. I’ll go to the police! 
ORIN. Don’t be a damn fool! 

LAVINIA. As a last resort I will— if you force me to! 

ORIN. By God, you must be crazy even to talk of—! 

LAVINIA. They won’t think so! 
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OHN. Vinnie! Do you realize what it would mean—? 

tAvmiA. I realize only too well! You and I, who are innocent, would 
suffer a worse punishment than the guilty— £or we’d have to live onl 
It would mean that Father’s memory and that of all the honorable 
Mannon dead would be dragged through the horror of a murder trial! 
But I’d rather su^ that than let the murder of our &ther go un> 
punished! 

(HON. Good God, do you actually believe — ? 

LAViNiA. Yes! I accuse her of murder! (She ta^es the little box she 
has found in Christine’s room right after the murder [Act Four 
"Homecoming^] from the bosom of her dress and holds it out to him) 
You see this? I found it right after Father died! 

oRtN. Don’t be a damned lunatic! She told me all about diat! It’s 
only some stuff she takes to make her sleep! 

LAVINIA. (goes on imfdacsdfly, ignoring his interruftiont) And 
Father knew she’d poisoned him! He said to me, “She’s guilty!” 

oRiN. That’s all your crazy imagination! God, how can you think — ? 
Do you realize you’re deliberately accusing your own mother— It’s 
too horrible and mad! I’ll have you declared insane by Doctor Blake 
and put away in an asylum! 

LAVINIA. I swear by our dead father I am telling you the truth! 
(She puts her hand on the dead man and addresses Inm) Make Orin 
believe me. Father! 

ORIN. (harshly) Don’t drag him in! He always sided with you 
against Mother and me! (He griAs her arm and forces the box from 
her hand) Here! Give me that! (He dips it into hit coat pocket.) 

LAVINIA. Ah! So you are affaid it’s true! 

(NON. No! But Fm going to stop your damned — But I’m a fool to 
pay any attention to you! The whole diing is too insane! I won’t talk 
to a crazy woman! But, by God, you look out, Vinnie! You leave 
Mother alone or—! 

LAViNU. (regarding Um bitterly) Poor Fadierl He thought die 
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war had made a man of youl But you’re notl You’re still the spoiled 
crybaby that she can make a fool of whenever she pleasesi 

oaiN. (stung) That’s enough from youl 

LAViNiA. Oh, she warned me just now what to expecti She boasted 
that you wouldn’t believe me, and that even if you knew she’d 
murdered Father you would be glad because you hated him! (Then 
a note of entreaty in her voice) Orinl For God’s sake— here, before 
him!— tell me that isn’t true, at least! 

ORiN. (overcome by a sense of guilt--violently defensive) Of course, 
I never said that — ^and I don’t believe she did. But Mother means a 
thousand times more to me than he ever did! I say that before him 
now as I would if he could hear me! 

LAviNiA. (with a calculated scornful contempt now) Then if I can’t 
make you sec your duty one way, I will another! If you won’t help 
me punish her, I hope you’re not such a coward that you’re willing 
to let her lover escape! 

ORIN, (in a tone of awal^ening suspicion) Lover? Who do you 
mean? 

LAVINIA. I mean the man who plotted Father’s murder with her, 
who must have got the poison for her! I mean the Captain Brant I 
wrote you about! 

ORIN. (thickly, trying to fight bac\ his jedous suspicion) You lie! 
She told me your rotten lies— about him— about following her to New 
York. That was Mr. Lamar she met. 

LAVINIA. So that’s what she told youl As if 1 could mistake Lamar 
for Adam Brant! What a fool you are, Orin! She kisses you and 
pretends she loves you— when she’d forgotten you were ever alive, 
when all she’s thought of is this low lover of her^I 

ORIN. (wildly) Stop! I won’t standr— ! 

LAVINIA. When all she is thinking of right now is how she can use 
you to keep me from doing anything, so she’ll get a chance to. run 
off and marry him! 

oaiN. You lie! 
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uviNiA. She pets you and plays the loving mother and you’re so 
blind you can’t see through her! I tell you she went to his room! I 
followed them upstairs. I heard her telling him, "I love you, Adam.” 
She was kissing him! 

OWN. {grabs her by the shotdder and shales her, forcing her to her 
\nees—fremiedly) Damn you! Tell me you’re lying or—! 

lAvmiA. {unafraid— lool(ing up into his eyes— coldly) You know 
I’m not lying! She’s been going to New York on the excuse of visit- 
ing Grand&ther Hamel, but really to give herself to—! 

ORiN. {in anguish) You lie, danm you! {Threateningly) You dare 
say that about Mother! Now you’ve got to prove it or else — ! You’re 
not insane! You know what you’re saying! So you prove it — or by 
God, rU— ! 

LAViNU. {taking his hands off her shoulders and rising) All I ask 
is a chance to prove it! {Then intensely) But when I do, will you 
help me punish Father’s murderers? 

OWN. {in a burst of murderous rage) I’ll kill that bastard! {In 
anguished uncertainty again) But you haven’t proved anything yet! 
It’s only your word against hers! I don’t believe you! You say Brant 
is her lover! If that’s true. I’ll hate her! I’ll know she murdered Father 
then! I’ll help you punish her! But you’ve got to prove it! 

LAViNiA. {coldly) I can do that very soon. She’s frightened out of 
her wits! She’ll go to see Brant the first chance she gets. We must 
give her that chance. Will you believe me when you find them 
together? 

OWN. {torturedly) Yes. (TAen in a burst of rage) God damn him, 

m-f 

LAVINU. {sharply) Ssshh! Be quiet. There’s someone in the hall! 
{They u/ait, staring at the door. Then someone \noc\s loudly^ 

cHwsnNE. {her voice comes through the door, frightened and 
strnned) OrinI 

OWN. {stammers) God! I can’t face her nowl 
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LAviNiA. (in a qutc\ whisper) Don’t let her know you suspect her. 
Pretend you think I’m out of my mind, as she wanted you to. 

CHRISTINE. Orin! Why don’t you answer me? (She tries the door- 
knob, and finding the door locked, her voice becomes terrified) Why 
have you locked me out? Let me ini (She pounds on the door 
violently,) 

LAviNiA. (in a whisper) Answer her. Let her in. 

ORIN. (obeying mechanically-<(dls in a choked voice) All right. 
I’m coming. (He moves reluctantly toward the door.) 

LAVINIA. (struck by a sudden idear-~grasps his arm) Waitl (Before 
he can prevent it, she reaches in his pocket and gets possession of the 
box and puts it conspicuously on the body over the dead man's 
heart) Watch her when she sees that — if you want proof! 

CHRISTINE. Open the door! {He forces himself to open the door 
and steps aside. Christine almost falls in. She is in a state bordering 
on collapse. She throws her arms around orin as if seekif^g protection 
from him) Orin! I got so afraid— -when I found the door locked! 

ORIN. (controls a furious jealous impulse to push her violently away 
from him — harshly) What made you afraid, Mother? 

CHRISTINE, (stammers) Why do you look at me— like that? You 
look— so like— your father! 

ORIN. I am his son, too, remember thatl 

LAVINIA. (wamingly) Orin! 

CHRISTINE, (turning on lavinu who stands by the head of the bier) 
I suppose you’ve been telling him your vile lies, you— 

ORIN. (remembering his instructions, forces himself to Hurt out) 
She— she’s out of her head. Mother. 

CHRisuNE. Didn’t I tell you! I knew you’d see thatl (Then anxiously, 
kjteptig her eyes on lavinia) Did she tell you what she’s going to do, 
Orin? I know she’s plotting something— crazyl Did she threaten xp 
go to the police? They might not believe she’s cmy--4J^leading ies- 
peratdy, her eyes still on lavinia) You won’t let her do anything 
dreadful like that, will you? 
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flUN. (feding her guSt, summers) No, Nfother. 

CHiitnNB. {her eyes, wfuch hope been avoiding the corpse, now 
fasten on the dead man’s face with fasdnated horror) No— fcmember 
your father wouldn’t want— any scandal-^e mustn’t be worried, he 
said— he needs rest and peace — {She addresses the dead man direcAy 
in a strange tone of defiant scorn) You seem the same to me in death, 
Ezra! You were always dead to me! I hate the sight of death! I hate 
the thought of it! {Her eyes shift from his face and she sees the box 
of pmson. She starts bac\ with a stifled scream and stares at it with 
guilty fear.) 

(WIN. Mother! For God’s sake, be quiet! {The strain snaps for him 
and helaughswUh savageirony) God! To think I hoped home would 
be an escape from death! I should never have come back to life-^om 
my island of peace! {Then staring at his mother strangely) But that’s 
lost now! You’re my lost island, aren’t you. Mother? {He turns and 
stumbles blindly from the room, lavdoa reaches out stealthily and 
snatches up the box. This breads the spdl for Christine whose eyes 
have been fixed on it hypnotically. She looI(s udldly at iavinu’s frozen 
accusing face.) 

LAViNiA. {in a cold, grim voice) It was Brant who got you this — 
medicine to make you sleep— wasn’t it? 

CHKisnNB. {distractedly) No! No! No! 

LAVINIA. You’re telling me it was. I knew it— but I wanted to make 
sure. {She puts the box bac\ in the bosom of her dress— turns, rigid 
and square-shouldered, and walks woodenly from the room.) 

CHUSTiNB. {stares after her wildly, then her eyes fasten again on the 
dead man’s face. Suddenly she appeals to him distractedly) Ea'a! 
Don’t let her harm Adam! I am the only guilty one! Don’t let Orin— ! 
(JThen, at if she read some smswer in the dead man’s face, she stops 
in terror attd, her eyes stUl fixed on Hs face, backs to the door tmd 
rushes out^ 


CVETAIN 
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ACT FOUR 


T hb stem section of a dipper ship moored alongside a wharf i»j 
East Boston, svith the floor of the wharf in the foreground. The 
vessel lies with her bow and amidships off left and only the pssrt aft 
of the mizzenmast is visible with the curve of the stem at right. The 
ship is unloaded and her blac\ side rises nine or ten feet above the 
level of the wharf. On the poop dec\ above, at right, is the wheel. 
At left is the chart room and the entrance to the companionway stairs 
leading below to the cabin. At extreme left is the mizzenmast, the 
lowest yard just visible tAove, the boom of the spanl^er extending out 
above the dec\ Us the right. Below the dec\ the portholes show a faint 
light from the interior of the cabin. On the wharf the end of a ware- 
house is at left front. 

It is a night two days after Act Two— the day fottowing ezra 
mannon’s funersd. The moon is rising above the horizon off left rear, 
its Ught accentuating the blac\ oudines of the ship. 

Borne on the wind the melancholy refrain of the capstan chanty 
"Shetsandoah," sung by a charstyman with the crew coming in on the 
chorus, drifts over the water from a ship that is weighing anchor in 
the harbor. Half in and hsdf out of the shadow of the warehouse, the 
cHANTYtUN Ues Sprawled on his bae\, snoring in a drun\en dumber. 
The sound of the singing seems to stride a responsive chord in his 
brain, for he stirs, grunts, and svith difficulty raises himself to a sitting 
position in the moonlight beyond the shadow. 

He is a thin, sviry man of dxty-ffve or so, stnth a touded mop of 
blacl( hair, unl(empt blac\ beard and mststaehe. His sveather-beaten 
face is disdpsOed, he has a wea1{ motsth, his big round blue eyes are 
bloodshot, dreamy and drttnlten. But there is something romantie, a 
queer troubadosa-of-thesea quality about him. 
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GHANTYMAN. {fistcns to. the nnpng with critical disapproval) A 
heUof a chantyman that feller be! Screech owls is op’ry singers com- 
pared to him! rilgive him a taste of how '^Shenandoah” ought t’ be 
sung! (He begins to sing in a surprisingly good tenor voice, a bit 
blurry with booze now and sentimentally mournful to a degree, but 
still managing to get full value out of the chanty) 

"'Oh, Shenandoah, I long to hear you--- 
A-way, my rolling riverl 
Oh, Shenandoah, I can't get near yow— 

Way~-ay, I'm bound away 
Across the wide Missouril 

"Oh, Shenandoah, 1 love your daughter 
A-way, my rolling river! 

(He stops abruptly, shading his head—fnoumfully) No good! Too 
drimk to do myself jesticel Pipe down, my John! Sleep it off! (He 
sprawls bac\ on his elbows-— confusedly) Where am I? What the hell 
difference is it? There’s plenty o’ fresh air and the moon fur a glim. 
Don’t be so damn pertic’larl What ye want anyways? Featherbed 
an’ a grand piany ? (He sings with a maudlin zest) 

"A bottle o' wine and a bottle o' beer 
And a bottle of Irish whisl^ey oh! 

So early in the morning 
The sailor lilies his bottle oh!" 

(He stops and mutters) Who’ll buy a drink fur the slickest chanty- 
man on the Western or any other damn ocean? Go to hell then! I 
kin buy it myself! (He fumbles in his pants pocket) I had it in 
this pocket — remember I put it there pertic’lar — ten dollars in this 
pocket— (He pulls the poc\et inside out— with bewildered drun\fn 
anger) By Christ, it’s gone! I’m plucked clean! (He strugf^s to a 
sitting position) Where was I last? Aye, I lemember! That yaller- 
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haired pig with the pink dress on! Put her arm around me so 
lovin*! Told me how fine I could singl {He scrambles unsteadily 
to his feet) By Christ, I’ll go back an’ give her a seaboot in her fat 
tail that’ll learn her— I (He tal(es a step but lurches into the shadow 
and leans against the warehouse) Hard down! Heavy gales around 
Cape Stiff I All is sunk but honor, as the feller says, an* there’s damd 
litde o’ that afloat! {He stands against the warehouse, waiting foA 
she swaying world to subside. The companionway door on the poop\ 
dec\ of the vessel is opened and adam brant comes cautiously out. 
He loo^s around him quietly with an uneasy suspicious air. He is 
dressed in a merchant captain* s blue uniform. Satisfied that there is 
no one on the dec\, he comes to the rail and stares expectantly up 
the wharf, ofi left. His attitude is tense and nervous and he l(eeps 
one hand in his coat pocl^et. The cwantyman loses his balance, 
lurches forward, then bacl( against the warehouse with a thump. 
BRANT leaps bac\ from the rail stardedly, jerking a revolver from his 
coat poc\et—then leans over the rail again and calls threateningly^ 

BRANT. Who’s there? Come out and let me have a look at you or 
by God I’ll shoot! 

CHANTYMAN. {stoTes Up, stOTtled in his turn and momentarily 
sobered^hastily) Easy goes, shipmate! Stow that pistol! I’m doin’ 
you no harm. {He lurches out into the moonlight— suddenly pugna- 
cious) Not that I’m skeered o* you or your shooter! Who the hell 
are you to be threatenin’ the life of an honest chantyman? Tryin* 
to hold me up, air ye? I been robbed once tonight! I’ll go to the 
police station and tell ’em there’s a robber here— 

BRANT, {hastily, with a placating air) No harm meant. I’m skipper 
of this vessel and there have been a lot of waterfront thieves around 
here lately. I’m lacking a watchman and I’ve got to keep my 
weather eye open. 

CHANTYMAN. {again momentarily sobered— touching his forehead) 
Aye— aye, sir. Mind your eye. I heer’d tdl robbers broke in the 
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**Aimie Lodge’s” cabin two nights back. Smashed everything and 
stole two hundred dollars off her skipper. Murderous, too, they be! 
Near beat the watchman’s brains out! (Then drunl(en pugnacious- 
ness comes over him again) Think I’m one o’ that gang, do ye? Come 
down out o’ that and I’ll show ye who’s a thief 1 1 don’t give a damn 
if ye air a skipper! Ye could be Bully Watermann himself an’ I’d not 
let you insult me! I ain’t signed on your old hooker! You’ve got no 
rights over me! I’m on dry land^ by Christ, and this is a free country 
and — (His voice has risen to a shout, iuiant is oiarmed that this up- 
roar will attract someone. He puts the pistol bac\ in his pocket hastily 
and peers anxiously down the wharf. Then he interrupts the chanty- 
man’s tirade by a sharp command^ 

BRANT. Stow your damned jaw! Or, by the Eternal, I’ll come down 
and pound some sense in your head! 

CHANTYMAN. (automatically reacts to the voice of authority^ui- 
eily) Aye—aye, sir. (Then inconsequentially) You ain’t needin’ a 
chantyman fur your next vi’ge, are ye, sir? 

BRANT. I’m not sailing for a month yet. If you’re still out of a job 
then— 

CHANTYMAN. (pToudly) You don’t know me, that’s plain! I’m the 
finest damn chantyman that ever put a tune to his lip! I ain’t lookin’ 
fur berths— they’re lookin’ fur me! Aye! Skippers are on’y too ghd 
to git me! Many’s a time I’ve seed a skipper an’ mates sweatin’ blood 
to beat work out of a crew but nary a lick could they git into ’em till 
I raised a tune— and then there’d be full sail on her afore ye knowed 
it! 

BRANT, (impatiently) I’m not doubting your ability. But I’d advise 
you to turn in and sleep it o£E. 

CHANTYMAN. (not hccding thissadly) Aye, but it ain’t fur long, 
steam is cornin’ in, the sea is full o’ smoky tea-ketde^ the old days 
is dyin’, and where’ll you an’ me be then? (Lugubriously drunken 
again) Everything is dyin’! Abe Lincoln is dead. I used to ship on 
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the Mannon packets an’ I seed in the paper where Ezra Mannon 
was dead! (brant starts guiltily. The chantyman goes on maud- 
linly) Heart failure killed him, it said, but I know better I I’ve sailed 
on Mannon hookers an’ been worked t’ death and gotten swill fur 
grub, an’ I know he didn’t have no heart in him! Open him up an’ 
you’d find a dried turnip! The old skinflint must have left a pile o’i 
money. Who gits it, I wonder? Leave a widder, did he? 

BRANT, {harshly) How would I know? {Changing the subject cal- 
culaUngly) What arc you doing here, Chantyman? I’d expect a man 
with your voice would be in a saloon, singing and making merry! 

CHANTYMAN. So I would! So I would! But I was robbed, sir — ^ayc 
— an’ I know who done it — a yaller-haired wench had her arm around 
me. Steer clear o’ gals or they’ll skin your hide off an’ use it fur a 
carpet! I warn ye, skipper! They’re not fur sailormen like you an’ 
me, ’less we’re lookin’ fur sorrow! {Then insinuatingly) I ain’t got 
the price of a drink, that’s why I’m here, sir. 

BRANT, {reaches in his poc\et and tosses him down a silver dollar) 
Here! 

CHANTYMAN. {jumbles OTound and finds the dollar) Thank ye, 
sir. {Then flatteringly) It’s a fine ship you’ve got there, sir. Crack 
sail on her and she’ll beat most of ’em — an’ you’re the kind to crack 
sail on, I kin tell by your cut. 

BRANT, {pleased, glancing up at his ship*s lofty rig) Aye! I’ll make 
her go right enough! 

CHANTYMAN. All you nccd is a good chantyman to help ye. Here’s 
’’Hanging Johnny” fur ye! (brant starts at this. The chantyman 
suddenly begins to sing the chanty "'Hanging Johnny*" with sentir 
mental moumfulness.) 

"Oh, they call me Hanging Johnny 
Away-^itjhH-^hl 
They says 1 hangs for money 
Oh, hang, boys, hangT* 
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BRANT {harshly) Stop that damned dirgel And get out of here! 
Look lively now! 

CHANTTMAN. {starting to go) Aye— aye, sir. {Then resentfully) I 
see ye ain’t got much ear fur music. Good night. 

BRANT, {with exasperated relief) Good night. {The chantyman 
goes unsteadily off left, between the warehouse and the ship. He 
bursts again into his mournful dirge, his voice receding) 

'"They say I hanged my mother 
Away — ay—i—ohl 
They say I hanged my mother 
Oh, hang, boys, hang!*^ 

(brant, standing by the rail looking after him, mutters a curse and 
starts pacing up and down the dec^) Damn that chanty! It’s sad su 
death! I’ve a foreboding I’ll never take this ship to sea. She doesn’t 
want me now— a coward hiding behind a woman’s skirts! The sea 
hates a coward! {A woman^s figure dressed in blac\, heavily veiled 
moves stealthily out from the darkness between the ship and the 
warehouse, left. She sees the figure on the dec\ above her and shrinl{S 
bad^ with a stifled gasp of fear, brant hears the noise. Immediately 
his revolver is in his hand and he peers down into the shadows of the 
warehouse) Who’s there? 

CHRISTINE, {with aery of relief) Adam! 

BRANT. Christine! {Then quickly) Go back to the gangplank. I’ll 
meet you there. {She goes bacl^. He hurries dong the dec\ and dis- 
appears off left to meet her. Their voices are heard and a moment 
later they enter on the poop dec\, from left. She leans against him 
weakfyand he supports her with his arm around her) I have to bring 
you this way. I bolted the door to the main deck. 

CHRISTINE. I was SO frightened. I wasn’t sure which ship! Some 
drunken man came along singing— 

BRANT. Aye. I just got rid of him. I fired the watchman this morn- 
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ing so rd be abne at night I was hoping you’d come soon. I^d that 
dnink see you? 

CHUSTiNE. No. I hid behind some boxes. {Then frightenedly) Why 
have you got that pistol ? 

BRANT, {grimly) I was going to give them a fight for it— if things 
went wrong. j 

CHRISTINE. Adam! \ 

BRANT. By God, you don’t think I’ll ever let them take me alive, do^ 
you? 

CHRisnNE. Please, please! Don’t talk of that for a moment! Only 
hold me close to you! Tell me you love me! 

BRANT, {harshly) It’s no time! I want to know what’s happened! 
(TAe» immediately repentant he louses her—with rough tenderness) 
Don’t mind me! My nerves are gone firom waiting alone here not 
knowing anything but what I read in the papers— that he was dead. 
These last days have been hell! 

CHRISTINE. If you knew what they have been for me! 

BRANT. 'There’s something gone wrong! I can read that in your hicel 
What is it, Christine ? _ 

CHRisnNE. {faltering^y) Vinnie knows — ! She came into the room 
when he was dying! He told her — 

BRANT, {harshly) God! What is she going to do? {Then, without 
giving her time to answer his question, he suddenly loo\s around 
uneasily) Christine! How did you get away? She’d suspect you 
weren’t going to your hither’s now. She followed you once before — 

CHRisnNE. No. It’s all right. This morning Orin said his cousins, 
the Bradfords, had invited him and Vinnie to visit them overnight 
at Blackridge and he was taking Vinnie with him because he thought 
a change would bring her back to her senses. I’ve made him think 
she’s out of her head with grief— so he wouldn’t listen to her — 

BRANT, {eagerly) And he believes that? 

CHRisnNE. {weakly) Yes— he does— now— hut I don’t know how 
bng— 
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BKANT. Aht 

cmisnNE* So I told him by all means to go. It gave me the chance 
I wanted to come to you. They went this morning. They don’t know 
I’ve gone and even after they’ve found out they can’t prove where I 
went. I can only stay a little while» Adam— we’ve got to plan— so 
many things have happened I couldn’t foresee— I came to warn you— 

BRANT. Ssshhl Come below in the cabini We’re fools to be talking 
out here. {He guides her with his arm around her through the door 
to the companionway stairs and closes it quietly behind them. A 
pause in which the singing of the crew on the ship in the harbor comes 
mournfully over the water. Then CHtiN and lavinia come in stealthily 
along the dec\ from the left. She is dressed in blacl( as before. He 
wears a long cloal(^ over his uniform and has a slouch hat pulled 
down over his eyes. Her manner is cold and grim, orin is holding in 
a savage, revengeful rage. They approach the cabin sl^ylight silently. 
ORIN bends down by it to listen. His face, in the light ^ from the sl(y- 
light, becomes distorted with jealous fury, lavinia puts a restraining 
hand on his arm. 

The scene fades out into darkness. Several minutes are supposed 
to elapse. When the light comes on again, a section of the ship has 
been removed to reveal the interior of the cabin, a small compart* 
ment, the walls newly painted a light brown. The skylight giving on 
the dec\ above is in the middle of the ceiling. Suspended in the shy* 
light is a ship's compass. Beneath it is a pine table with three chairs, 
one at rear, the other two at the table ends, left and right. On the 
table is a bottle of whiskey, half full, with a glass and a pitcher of 
water. 

Built against the right wall of the cabin is a long narrow couch, 
lihe a bunh, with leather cushions. In the rear wall, at right, is a door 
leading into the captain's stateroom. A big sideboard stands against 
the left wall, center. Above it, a ship's cloc\. Farther back^ is a door 
opening on the alleyway leading to the main decl^. The companion* 
way stairs lead down to this alleyway. 
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There is a lighted lamp on the sideboard and a ship’s lantern, also 
lighted, at the right end of the table. 

In the cabin, brant is seated at the right of ttsble, chrishne to the 
rear of it. Her face loo\s haggard and agfng, the mouth pinched 
ststd draum down at the comers, and her general appearance, the^ 
arrangement of her hair and clothes, has the disheveled touch oj^ 
the fugitive. She is just finishing her story of the murder and the event\ 
fattowing it. He is listening tensely. 1 

On the dee\ above, orin and lavinia are discovered as before, with 
ORIN bending down by the transom, listening^ 

CHRISTINE. When he was dying he pointed at me and told her I 
was guilty! And afterwards she found the poison— 

BRANT, (springing to his feet) For God’s sake, why didn’t you— 

CHRISTINE, (pitifully) I tinted before I could hide it! And I had 
planned it all so carefully. But how could I foresee that she would 
come in just at that moment? And how could I know he would talk 
to nle the way he did? He drove me crazy! He kept talking of death! 
He was torturing me! I only wanted him to die and leave me alone! 

BRANT, (his eyes lighting up with savage satisfaction) He knew be- 
fore he died whose son I was, you said? By God, I’ll bet that mad- 
dened him! 

CHRISTINE, (repeats pitifully) I’d planned it so carefully— but some- 
thing made things happen! 

BRANT, (overcome by gfoomy dejection, sinljs dottm on his chair 
again) I knew it! I’ve had a feeling in my bones! It serves me right, 
what has happened and is to happen! It wasn’t diat kind of revenge 
I had sworn on my mother’s body! I should havodone as I wanted— 
fought with Ezra Mannon as two men fight for love of a woman! 
(With bitter selj-contempi) 1 have my father’s rotten coward blood 
in me, I think! Aye! 

CHRISTINE. Adaml You make nw feel so guilty! 

BRANT, (rottsing Umsdf—shssmefacedly) I didn’t mean to blame 
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you, Christine. (Then harshly) It*s too late for regrets now, anyway. 
WcVe got to think what to do. 

CHRISTINE. Yes! Fm so terrified of Vinniel Oh, Adam, you must 
promise me to be on your guard every minute! If she convinces Orin 
you are my lover — Oh, why can’t we go away, Adam? Once we’re 
out of her reach, she can’t do anything. 

BRANT. The “Flying Trades” won’t be sailing for a month or more. 
We can’t get cargo as soon as the owners thought. 

CHRISTINE. Can’t we go on another ship — as passengers — ^to the East 
— ^we could be married out there — 

BRANT (gloomily) But everyone in the town would know you were 
gone. It would start suspicion — 

CHRISTINE. No. Orin and Vinnie would lie to people. They’d have 
to for their own sakes. They’d say I was in New York with my father. 
Oh, Adam, it’s the only thing we can do! If we don’t get out of Vin- 
nie’s reach right away I know something horrible will happen! 

BRANT, (dejectedly) Aye. I suppose it’s the only way out for us now. 
The “Atlantis” is sailing on Friday for China. Fll arrange with her 
skipper to give us passage — ^and keep his mouth shut. She sails at 
daybreak Friday. You’d better meet me here Thursday night. (Then 
with an effort) I’ll write Clark and Dawson tonight they’ll have to 
find another skipper for the “Flying Trades.” 

CHRISTINE, (noticing the hurt in his tone — miserably) Poor Adam! 
I know how it hurts you to give up your ship. 

BRANT, (rousing himself guiltily — fats her hand with gruff ten* 
demess) There are plenty of ships — but there is only one you, 
Qiristine! 

CHRISTINE. I feel so guiltyl I’ve brought you nothing but misfor- 
tunel 

BRANT. You’ve brought love— and the rest is only the price. It’ s worth 
it a million times! You’re all nunc now, anyway! {He hugs her to 
him, staring over her head with sad blan\ eyes.) 

CHRisxTNB. (her voice trembling) But I’m afraid I m not much to 
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boast about having-roow. I’ve grown old in the past few days. I’m 
qgjy. But I’ll make myself beautiful again— for you— 1 I’ll midee up 
to you for everything! Try not to regret your ship too much> Adam! 

brant, {gruffly) Let’s not talk of her any more. (TAen foreiag a 
wry smtte) I’ll give up the sea. I think it’s through with me now, any* 
way! The sea hates a coward. ' 

CHRISTINE, {trying pitifuUy to cheer him) Don’t talk like thatl 
You have me, Adam! You have me! And we will be happy— once 
we’re safe on your Blessed Islands! {Then suddenly, unth a litde 
shudder) It’s strange. Orin was telling me of an island— (On the 
dee\ above, orin, who has bent closer to the transom, straightens 
uf with a threatening movement, lavinia grips his arm, restraining 
Aim.) 

BRANT, {with a bitter, hopeless yearning) Aye — the Blessed Isles— 
Maybe we can still find happiness and forget! {Then strangely, as 
if to himself) I can see them now^-so close— and a million miles 
away! The warm earth in the moonlight, the trade winds rustling 
the coco palms, the surf on the barrier reef sin^ng a croon in your 
ears like a lullaby! Aye! There’s peace, and forgetfulness for us there 
—if we can ever find those islands now! 

CHiisnNB. {desperately) We will find them! We will! {She kfsses 
him. A pause. Suddenly she ponces frightenedly at the AoelO Look 
at the time! I’ve got to go, Adam! 

BRANT. For the bve of God, watch out for Vinnie. If anydtiqg hap* 
pened to you liow— ! 

CHRIRINB. Nothing will happen to me. But you must be on your 
gutud in case Orin— Good-by^ my lover! I must go! I must! {She 
tean herself from his arms but immediatdy throws herself in them 
a g a in t errifiedly) OhI I fed so strange— so sad— as if I’d never see 
you againi {She beguu to tob hysterkdOy) Oh, Adam, tdl me you 
don’t ragictl Tell me we’re going to be Inppy! I can’t bear this hor* 
ribk feeling of de^iair! 

HutNT. Of course We’D be happy! Come now! It’s only a coi^ile of 
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days, {They start for the door) Well go by the main deck. It’s shorter, 
ril walk to the end of the wharf with you. I won’t go further. We 
might be seen. 

CHRISTINE. Then we don’t have to say good-bye for a few minutes 
yet! Oh, thank God! {They go out to the alleyway, brant closing the 
door behind him. A pause. On the decl( above orin pulls a revolver 
from under his cloa\ and mahfis a move, as if to rush off left down 
to the main deeb^ after them, lavinia has been dreading this and 
throws herself in his way, grasping his arm.) 

ORiN. {in a furious whisper) Let me go! 

LAVINIA. {struggling with him) No! Be quiet! Ssshh! I hear them 
on the main deck! Quick! Come to his cabin! {She urges him to the 
companionway door, gets him inside and shuts the door behind them. 
A moment later the door on the left of the cabin below is opened 
and they enter.) 

LAVINIA. He’s going to the end of the wharf. That gives us a few 
minutes. {Grimly) You wanted proof! Well, arc you satisfied now? 

ORIN. Yes! God damn him! Death is too good for him! He ought 
tobe— 

LAVINIA. {sharply commanding) Orin! Remember you promised 
not to lose your head. You’ve got to do everything exactly as we 
planned it, so there’ll be no suspicion about us. There would be no 
justice if we let ourselves— 

ORIN. {impatiently) You’ve said all that before! Do you think I’m 
a fool? I’m not anxious to be hanged— for that skunk! (TAm with 
bitter anguish) I heard her asking him to kiss her! I heard her warn 
him against me! {He gives a horrible chuclffe) And my island I told 
her about — which was she and I— she wants to go there — ^with him/ 
{Then furiously) Damn you! Why did you stop me? I’d have shot 
his guts out in front of herl 

LAVINIA. {scornfully) Outside on deck where the shot would be 
sure to be heard? We’d have been arrested— and then I’d have to tell 
the truth to save us. She’d be hanged, and even if we managed to get 
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off, our lives would be ruioedl The only person to come off lucky 
would be Brant! He could die happy, knowing he*d revenged himself 
on us more than he ever dared hope! Is that what you want? 

ORiN. {sullenly) No. 

LAviNiA. Then don't act like a fool again. {Lool(s around the cabin 
calculatingly — then in a tone of command) Go and hide outside, 
won't see you when he passes along the alleyway in the dark. He’ll 
come straight in here. That’s the time for you — 1 

ORiN. {grimly) You needn’t tdl me what to do. I’ve had a thorough, 
training at this game— thanks to you and Father. 

LAVINIA. Quick! Go out now! He won’t be long! 

OWN. {goes to the door-Hhen quich}y) I hear him coming. {Jtie 
slips out silently. She hurriedly hides herself by the sideboard at left, 
fronts A moment later brant appears in the doorway and stands just 
inside tt blinking in the light. He loo\s around the cabin sadly ^ 
BRANT, {huskily) So it’s good-bye to you, “Flying Trades’’! And 
you’re right! I wasn’t man enough for you! (orin steps through the 
door and with the pistol almost against brant’s body fires twice. 
BRANT pitches forward to the floor by the table, rolls over, twitches a 
moment on his bac\ and lies still, own springs forward and stands 
over the body, his pistol aimed down at it, ready to fire again.) 
LAVINIA. {stares fascinatedly at brant’s still face) Is he— dead? 
muN. Yes. 

LAVINIA. {sharply) Don’t stand there! Where’s the chisel you 
brought? Smash open everything in his stateroom. We must make 
it look as if thieves killed him, remember! Take anything valuable! 
We can sink it overboard afterwards! Hurry! (own puts his revolver 
on the table and ta\es a chisel that is stucb, in his belt under his cloal( 
and goes into the stateroom, A moment later there is the sound of 
splintering wood as he pries open a drawer^ 

LAVINIA. {goes slowly to the body and stands looking down into 
face. Her own is frozen and expressionless. A pause, own can 
be heard in the stateroom prying open brant’s desl{^ and scattering 
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the contents of drawers aroun^. Finally lavinia spea\s to the corpse 
in a grim bitter tone) How could you love that vile old woman so? 
{She throws off this thought-^harshly) But you’re dead! It’s endedi 
{She turns away from him resolutely — then suddenly turns bac\ and 
stands stiffly upright and grim beside the body and prays coldly, as if 
carrying out a duty) May God find forgiveness for your sins! May 
the soul of our cousin, Adam Mannon, rest in peace! (orin comes in 
from the stateroom and overhears the last of her prayer^ 

ORIN. {harshly) Rest in hell, you mean! {He comes to her) I’ve 
pried open everything I could find. 

LAVINIA. Then come along. Quick. There’s your pistol. Don’t forget 
that. {She goes to the door.) 

ORIN. {putting it in his pocket) Wc’vc got to go through his pockets 
to make everything look like a burglary. {He quickly turns brant’s 
pockets inside out and puts the revolver he finds, along with bills and 
coins, watch and chain, k^ife, etc., into his own) I’ll sink these over- 
board from the dock, along with what was in his stateroom, {Having 
finished this, he stUl remains stooping over the body and stares into 
brant’s face, a queer fascinated expression in his eyes.) 

LAVINIA. {uneasily) Orin! 

ORIN. By God, he does look like Father! 

LAVINIA. No! Come along! 

ORIN. {as if talking to himself) This is like my dream. I’ve killed 
him before— over and over, 

LAVINIA. Orin! 

ORIN. Do you remember me telling you how the faces of the men 
I killed came back and changed to Father’s face and finally became 
my own? {He smiles grimly) He looks like me, too! Maybe I’ve 
committed suicide! 

LAVINIA. {frightenedly-^grabbing his arm) Hurry! Someone may 
come! 

CMiiN. {not heeding her, still staring at mKmstrangely) If I had 
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been he I would have done what he did! I would have loved her as 
he loved her — and killed Father too — ^for her sake! 

LAViNiA. {tensely-shaking him by the arm) Orin, for God’s sake, 
will you stop talking crazy and come along? Do you want us to be 
found here? {She putts him away forcibly.) 

ORiN. (with a last look man) It’s queer! It’s a rott^ 

dirty joke on someone! {fie lets her hustle him out to the alleyway^ 

CURTAIN 
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ACT FIVE 


S CENE— TAr same as Act Three of "Homecoming’— exterhr of 
the Mannon house. It is the following night. The moon has just 
risen. The right half of the house is in the blac\ shadow cast by the 
pine trees but the moonlight falls full on the part to the left of the 
doorway. The door at center is open and there is a light in the hall 
behind. AU the shutters of the windows are closed. 

CHRISTINE is discovered walking back before 

the portico, passing from moonlight into the shadow of the pines and 
back <tg(dn. She is in a frightful state of tension, unable to kcfp still. 

She sees someone she is evidently expecting approaching the house 
from up the drive, off left, and she hurries down as far as the bench 
to meet her. 

HAZEL, (enters from left— with a kjss^y smile) Here I ami Seth 
brought your note and I hurried right over. 

CHRISTINE, (kissing her— with unnatural effusiveness) I’m so glad 
you’ve come! I know I shouldn’t have bothered you. 

HAZEL. It’s no bother at all, Mrs. Mannon. I’m only too happy to 
keep you company. 

CHRISTINE. I was feeling so terribly sad— and nervous here. 1 had 
let Hannah and Annie have the night oil. I’m all alone. (She sits on 
the bench) Let’s sit out here. I can’t bear it in the hnwe. (hazel sits 
beside her.) 

HAZEL, (pityingly) I know. It must be terribly lonely for you. You 
must miss him so much. 

cHRisnNs. (with a shudder) Please dmi’t talk about — He is buriedl 
He is gonel 
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HAZEL, (gendy) He is at peace, Mrs. Mannon. 

CHUSTiNE. {with bitter mockery) I was like you oncel I believed 
in heaveni Now I know' there is only hell! 

HAZEL. Ssshh! You mustn’t say that. 

CHMsnNE. {rousing herself— forcing a smile) I’m not fit company 
for a young girl. I’m afraid. You should have youth and beauty and| 
freedom around you. I’m old and ugly and haunted by death! {Then, 
as if to herself— in a low desperate tone) I can’t let myself get ugly! 
I can’t! 

HAZEL. You’re only terribly worn out. You ought to try and 
sleep. 

CHUsnNE. I don’t believe there’s such a thing on this earth as sleep! 
It’s only in the earth one sleeps! One must feel so at peace— at last — 
with all one’s fears ended! (JThen forcing a laugh) Good heavens, 
what a bore it must be for you, listening to my gloomy thoughts! I 
honestly didn’t send for you to — I wanted to ask if you or Peter had 
heard anything from Orin and Vinnie. 

HAZEL, {surprised) Why, no. We haven’t seen them since the fu- 
neral. 

CHUSTINE. {forcing a smile) They seem to have deserted me. {Then 
qtdckfy) I mean they should have been home before this. I can’t 
imagine what’s keeping them. ‘They went to Blackridge to stay over- 
night St the Bradfords’. 

HAZEL. Yhen there’s nothing to worry about. But I don’t see how 
they could leave you alone— just now. 

CHUSTINE. that part is all right. I urged them to go. Hiey left 
soon after die funeral, and afterwards I thought it would be a good 
opportunity for me to go to New York and see my fother. He’s ack, 
you know, but I found him so much better I decided to come home 
again last ni^t. I expected Vinnie and Orin back diis noon, but here 
it’s night sod no agn of them. I— I must confess I’m worried— 
and firightened. You can’t know the horror of bang all night 
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—alone in that house! (She glances at the house behind her with 
a shudder^ 

HAZEL. Would it help you if I stayed with you tonight— I mean if 
they don’t come? 

CHRISTINE, (eagerly) Oh, would you? (Hysterical tears come to 
her eyes. She \isses hazel with impulsive gratitude) I can’t tell you 
how grateful I’d be! You’re so good! {Jhen forcing a laugh) But it’s 
an imposition to ask you to face such an ordeal. I can’t stay still. I’m 
terrified at every sound. You would have to sit up. 

HAZEL. Losing a little sleep won’t hurt me any. 

CHRISTINE. I mustn’t sleep! If you see me falling asleep you must 
promise to wake me! 

HAZEL. But it’s just what you need. 

CHRISTINE. Yes — ^afterwards— but not now. I must keep awake. (In 
tense desperation) I wish Orin and Vinnie would come! 

HAZEL, (worriedly) Perhaps Orin got so sick he wasn’t able to. Oh, 
I hope that isn’t it! (Then getting up) If I’m going to suy all night 
I’ll have to run home and tell Mother, so she won’t worry. 

CHRISTINE. Yes — do. (Then frightenedly) You won’t be long, will 
you? I’m afraid — to be alone. 

HAZEL, (kisses her--pityingly) I’ll be as quick as I possibly can. 
(She walks doom the drive, off left, waving her hand as she disap- 
pears. CHRISTINE stands by the bench — then begins to pace back and 
forth again.) 

CHRISTINE, (her eyes caught by something down the drive^n a 
tense whisper) She’s met someone by the gate! Oh, why am I so 
afraid! (She turns, seized by panic, and runs to the house— -then 
stops at the top of the steps and faces around, leaning against a col- 
umn for support) Oh, God, I’m afraid to know! (A moment later 
ORIN and LAviNiA come up the drive from the left, lavinia is stiffly 
square-shouldered, her eyes hard, her mouth grim and set. orin is in 
a state of morbid excitement. He carries a newspaper in his hand.) 
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oRiN. {speaking to vinnie as they enter— ^larshiy) You let me do 
the talkingl I want to be the one — {He sees his mother— startiedly) 
Mother! {Then svith vindicHve mockery) Ah! So this time at last 
you are waiting to meet me when I come home! 

CHKisTiNE. {stammers) Orin! What kept you — ? 

OUN. We just met Hazel. She said you were terribly frightened atf 
being alone here. That is strange — ^when you have the memory o^ 
Father for company! 

CHRisnNE. You— you stayed all this time— at the Bradfords’? 

ORIN. We didn't go to the Bradfords’. 

CHRisHNS. {sUtpiUy) You didn’t go— to Blackridge? 

ORIN. We took the train there but we decided to stay ri^t on and 
go to Boston instead. 

CHRisnNE. {terrifiedly) To— Boston— ? 

ORIN. And in Boston we waited until the evening train got in. 
We met that train. 

CHRisnNE. Ah! 

OUN. We had an idea you would take advantage of our being in 
Blarlfrid gn to be on it— and you were! And we followed you when 
you called on your lover in his cabin! 

CHRISTINE, {with a pitiftd effort at indignation) Orin! How dare 
you talk— I {Then brokenly) Orin! Don’t look at me like that! Tell 
me— 

muN. Your lover! Don’t lie! You’ve lied enoujfr, Mother! I was 
on deck, listeningl What would you have done if you had discov- 
ered me? Would you have gotten your lover to murder me, Mbther ? 
I heard you warning him against me! But your warning was no 
use! 

CHRISTINE, {ehokfngfy) What—? Tdl me— I 

ciUN. I killed himi 

CHRisnNE. {stdth a cry of terror) ^ir—oh! I knewl {Then dstteh- 
ing at orin) No— Orin! You— you’re just telling me that— ^ punish 
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aren’t you? You said you loved me— you’d protect me— protect 
your mother— you couldn’t murder- 1 

(MUN. {harshly, pushing her away) You could murder Father, 
couldn’t you? {He thrusts the newspaper into her hands, pointing 
to the story) Herel Read that, if you don’t believe me! We got it in 
Boston to sec whom the police would suspect. It’s only a few lines. 
Brant wasn’t important— except to you! {She loo\s at the paper with 
fascinated horror. Then she lets it slip through her fingers, sinhj 
down on the lowest step and begins to moan to herself, wringing her 
hands together in stridden anguish, orin turns from her and starts to 
pace up and down by the steps, lavinia stands at the left of the steps, 
rigid and erect, her face masl{4H{e!) 

ORiN. {harshly) They think exactly what we planned they should 
think— that he was killed by waterfront thieves. There’s nothing to 
connect us with his death! {He stops by her. She stares before her, 
wringing her hands and moaning. He blurts out) Mother! Don’t 
moan like that! {She gives no sign of having heard him. He starts to 
pace up and down again — with savage resentment) Why do you 
grieve for that servant’s bastard? I know he was the one who planned 
Father’s murder! You couldn’t have done that! He got you under his 
influence to revenge himself! He hypnotized you! I saw you weren’t 
yourself the minute I got home, remember? How else could you ever 
have imagined you loved that low swine! How else could you ever 
have said the things— {He stops before her) I heard you planning to 
go with him to the island I had told you about— our island— that was 
you and I! {He starts to pace up and down again distractedly. She 
remains as before except that her moaning has begun to exhaust 
itself. ORIN stops before her again and grasps her by the shoulders, 
l(neeling on the steps beside her--desperately pleading now) Mother! 
Don’t moan like that! You’re still under his influence! But you’ll 
forget him! Fll make you forget him! I’ll make you happy! We’ll 
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leave Vmnie here and go away on a long voyage— to the South 
Seaa— 

LAvnoA. {sharply) OrinI 

oaiN. {not heeding her, stares into his mother's face. She has stopped 
moaning,the horror in her eyes is dying into Uanifness, the express^ 
of her mouth congealing to one of numbed grief. She giues tut sign 
of having heard him. miN shades her— desperately) Motherl Don’t 
you hear me? Why won’t you speak to me? Will you always love 
him? Do you hate me now? {He sin^s on his hnees before her) 
Motherl Answer mel Say you forgive me! 

LAViNiA. {with Utter scorn) OrinI After all that’s happened, are 
you becoming her crybaby again? (omn starts and gets to his feet, 
staring at her confusedly, as if he had forgotten her existence, lavinia 
tpeahs again in curt commanding tone that recalls her father) Leave 
her alonel Go in the house! {As he hesitates— more sharply) Do you 
hear me? Marchl 

OKiN. {automatically ma\es a confused morion of military salute 
— vaguely) Yes, sir. {He wal^s mechanically up the steps— gazing 
up at the house— strangely) Why are the shutters still closed? Father 
has gone. We ought to let in the moonlight. {He goes into the house. 
LAVINIA comes and stands beside her mother, chustins continues to 
stare blankly in front of her. Her face has become a tragic death 
mas\. She gives no sign of being aware of her daughter's presence. 
LAViNU regards her with bleak, condemning eyes) 

LAViNU. {finally speaks sternly) He paid the just penalty for his 
crime. You know it was justice. It was the only way true justice could 
be done. {Her mother Oorts. The words shatter her merciful numb- 
ness and awaken her to agony agtun. She springs to her feet and stands 
fearing at her daughter with a terrible look ^ "tUeh a tatfage hatred 
fights with horror and fear. In spite of her frozen self-cotstrol, lavinia 
reeods before this. Keeping her eyes on her, cHBiamat shrmkt back- 
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ward up the sups until she stands at the top between the two colum ns 
of the portico before the front door, lavinia suddenly maizes a motion, 
as if to hold her bac\. She calls sha\enly as if the words were wrung 
out of her against her wilt) Mother! What arc you going to do? You 
can live! 

CHRISTINE, {glares at her as if this were the last insult— with strident 
mockery) Live! {She bursts into shrill laughter, stops it abruptly, 
raises her hands between her face and her daughter and pushes them 
out in a gesture of blotting lavinia forever from her sight. Then she 
turns and rushes into the house, lavinia again ma1{es a movement to 
follow her. But she immediately fights down this impulse and turns 
her bac\ on the house determinedly, standing square-shouldered and 
stiff li1{e a grim sentinel in blacl^.) 

LAVINIA. {implacably to herself) It is justi:e! {From the street, away 
off right front, seth’s thin wraith of a baritone is raised in his favorite 
mournful ** Shenandoah!* as he nears the gateway to the drive, return- 
ing from his nightly visit to the saloon.) 

**Oh, Shenandoah, / long to hear you 
A-way, my rolling river! 

Oh, Shenandoah, 1 can*t get near you 
Way — ay, Vm bound away 
Across the wide — '' 

(T here is the sharp report of a pistol from the left ground floor of the 
house where ezra mannon’s study is. lavinia gives a shuddering gasp, 
turns bac\ to the steps, starts to go up them, stops again and stammers 
shal{enly) It is justice! It is your justice. Father! (orin’s voice is heard 
calling from the sitting-room at right *'What*s that!** A door 
slams. Then grin’s horrified cry comes from the study as he finds his 
mother^s body, and a moment later he rushes out frantically to 
lavinia.) 
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ouN. Vinniel (He grabs her arm and stammers £straetedly) 
Mother— shot herself— Father’s pistol— get a doctor— (Then with 
hopeless anguish) No— it’s too late— she’s deadi (Then wdUy) Why 
—why did she, Vincie? (With tortured self-accusation) I drove her 
to it! I wanted to torture herl She couldn’t forgive met Why did I have 
to boast about killing him? Why — ? j 

LAviNiA. (jrightenedly, puts her hands over his mouth) Be quietll 
QRiN. (tears her hand away— violently) Why didn’t I let her beliem 
burglars killed himl She wouldn’t have hated me theni She would 
have forgotten himl She would have turned to mel (In a final frengy 
of self-denunciation) I murdered herl 
LAVINIA. (grabbing him by the shoulders) For God’s sake, will you 
be quiet? 

ORiN. (frantically— trying to brea^_ asvay from her) Let me go! I’ve 
got to find herl I’ve got to make her forgive met I — I (He suddenly 
brea\s down and weeps in hysterical anguish, lavinia puts her arm 
around him soothingly. He sobs despairingly) But she’s dead— She’s 
gone— How can I ever get her to forgive me now? 

LAVINIA. (soothingly) Ssshhl Ssshhl You have me, haven’t you? 
I love you. I’ll help you m forget. (He turns to go bac\ into the house, 
still sobbing hdplesdy. aeaC* vmce comes from the drive, right, dote 
at hand: 

"She's far across the stormy water 
Way-ay, Fm bound away—" 

He enters right, front, lavinia turns to face him.) 

SETH, (approaching) Say, Vinnie^ did you hear a dhot— ? 

LAvrniA. (sharply) I want you to go for Ifoctm Blake. Tell him 
Mbdier has kill^ herself in a fit of insane grief over Father’s deads. 
(^hen as he stares, dumbfounded and wondering, but i(eeping hit 
face expressionlesi—more sharfdy) Witt you icmember to t^ him 
that? 
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SETH, {slowly) Ayeh. I’ll tell him, Vinnie— anything you say. {His 
face set grimly, he goes off right front, lavinia turns and, stiffly erect, 
her face stem and maslfdi^e, follows (»in into the house.) 

CUETAIN 
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Scene One. 

ACT two: The study— an evening a month later. 
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ACT ONE-SCENE ONE 

E xterior of the Mannon house {as in the two preceding fdays) on 
the evening of a clear day in summer a year later. It is shordy 
after sunset but the afterglow in the sl(y stdl bathes the white temple 
portico in a crimson light. The columns cast blacl( bars of shadow on 
the wall behind them. All the shutters are closed and the front door 
is boarded up, showing that the house is unoccupied. 

A group of five men is standing on the drive by the bench at left, 
front. SETH BECKWITH tV there and amos ames, who appeared in the 
first act of "Homecoming." The others are abner smaix, job silva 

an^ IRA MACKBL. 

T hese four— Kim , small, savA and mackel— orr, as were the towns- 
foll( of the first acts of "Homecoming^ and "The Hunted" a chorus 
of types representing the toum as a human background for the drama 
oftheMannons. 

SMALL is a wiry old man of sixty-five, a cler\ in a hardware store. He 
has white hair and a wispy goa£s beard, bright inquisitive eyes, ruddy 
complexion, and a shrill rasping voice. savA is a Portuguese fishing 
captain — a fat, boisterous man, with a hoarse bass voice. He has mat- 
ted gray hair and a big grizzled mustache. He is sixty, mackbl, who is 
a farmer, hobbles along with the aid of a cane. His shiny wrinkled face 
is oblong with a square white chin whislfer. He is bald. His yettowish 
brown eyes are sly. He tall(s in a drawling wheezy eachfe. 

All five ore drun\. seth has a stone fug in his hand. There is a 
grotesque atmosphere of boys out on a forbidden larl( about these old 
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tMAix. God A’mighty, Seth, be you glued to that jug? 

MACKEL. Gol durn him, he*s gittin* stingy in his old agel 

SILVA, {bursts into song) 

bottle of beer and a botde of gin 
And a bottle of Irish whisl(ey ohl 
So early in the morning 
A sailor lilies his bottle ohr 

AMES, {derisively) You like your bottle *ceptin’ when your old 
woman’s got her eye on yel 

SILVA. She’s visitin’ her folks to New Bedford. What the hell I caret 
{Bursts into song again) 

"Hurrahl Hurrahl I sing the jubilee 
Hurrahl Hurrahl Her folios has set me freel*" 

AMES, {slapping him on the bacIO God damn you, Joe, you’re gittin’ 
to be a poet! {They all laugh.) 

SMALL. God A’mighty, Seth, ain’t ye got no heart in ye? Watch me 
perishin’ fur lack o’ whiskey and ye keep froze to that jug! {He reaches 
out for i>.) 

SETH. No, ye don’tl I’m onto your garnet {With a win\ at the 
others) He’s aimin’ to git so full of Injun courage he wouldn’t mind 
if a ghost sot on his lap! Purty slick you be, Abner! Swill my licker 
so’s you kin skin me out o* my betl 

MACKEL. That’s it, Seth! Don’t let him play no skin gamesi 

JOE. By God, if ghosts look like the livin’. I’d let Ezra’s woman’s 
ghost set on my lap! M’mt {He smacks his lips lasciviously^ 

AMES. Me, too! She was a looker! 

SMALL, {with an uneasy glance at the house) It’s her ghost folks 
is sayin’ haimts the place, ain’t it? 

SETH, {with a win^ at the others) Oh, hers and a hull passel of others. 
The graveyard’s full of Mannons and they all spend their nights to 
hum here. You needn’t worry but you’ll have plenty o’ company, 
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Abner! {The others laugh, thebr mirth a bit forced, but small lool(s 
rather sicl(.) 

SMALL. It ain*t in our bet for you to put sech notions in my head 
afore I go in, be it? {Then forcing a per^y bravado) Think you kin 
scare me? There ain’t no sech thing as ghosts! 

SETH. An’ I’m sayin’ you’re scared to prove there ain’t! Let’s git our 
bet set out plain afore witnesses. I’m lettin’ you in the Mannon house 
and I’m bettin’ you ten dollars and a gallon of licker you dasn’t stay 
there till moonrise at ten o’clock. If you come out afore then, you lose. 
An’ you’re to stay in the dark and not even strike a match! Is that 
agreed? 

SMALL, {trying to put a brave face on it) That’s agreed — ^an’ it’s like 
stealin’ ten dollars off you! 

SETH. We’ll see! {Then with a grin) An’ you’re supposed to go in 
sober! But I won’t make it too dead sober! I ain’t that hard-hearted. 
I wouldn’t face what you’ll face with a gallon under my belt! {Hand- 
ing him the jug) Here! Take a good swig! You’re lookin’ a mite 
pale about the gills a’ready! 

SMALL. No sech thing! {But he puts the jug to his lips and tabes 
an enormous swallow,) 

MACKEL. Whoa thar! Ye ain’t drinkin’ fur all on us! (small hands 
the jug to him and he drinks and passes it around until it finally 
reaches seth again. In the meantime small tall^s to seth.) 

small. Be it all right fur me to go in afore dark? I’d like to know 
where I’m at while I kin see. 

seth. Wal, I calc’late you kin. Don’t want you runnin’ into furni- 
ture an’ breakin’ things when them ghosts git chasin’ you! Vinnie an’ 
Orin’s liable to be back from Chiny afore long an’ she’d give me hell 
if anythin’ was broke. {The jug reaches him. He tabes a drinb^hen 
sets it down on the drive) Q)me along! I’ve took the screws out o’ that 
door. I kin let you right in. {He goes toward the portico, small foUow* 
ing him, whistling with elaborate nonchsdance.) 
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SMALL, (to the others who remain where they are) So loag, fellert. 
Well have a good spree on that tea dollars. 

MACKEL. (with a malieious cacl(le) Mebbei Would you like me fur 
one o' your pallbearers, Abner? 

AMES. I’ll comfort your old woman— providin’ she’ll want com- 
fortin’, which ain’t likelyl 

sn.VA. And I’ll water your grave every Sunday after churchl That’s 
the kind of man I be, by God. 1 don’t forget my friends when they’re 
gonel 

SETH, (from the portico) We’ll all jlne in, Joel If he ain’t dead, by 
God, we’ll drown him! (They att roar with laughter, small lool(s bit- 
ter. T he jest strides him as being unfeeling— All glow has faded from 
the sl(y and it is getting darl(.) 

SMALL. To hell with yel (seth pries off the board door and unlocJ(s 
the inner door^ 

SETH. Come on. I’ll show you the handiest place to say your prayers. 
(TAfy go in. T he group outside becomes serious^ 

AMES, (voicing the opinion of all of them) Wal, all the same, 1 
wouldn’t be in Abner’s boots. It don’t do to monkey with diem thin’s. 

MACKEL. You believe in ghosts, Amos? 

AMES. Mebbe. Who knows there ain’t? 

MACKEL. Wal, I believe in ’em. Take the herns’ place out my way. 
Asa.Nims killed his wife with a hatchet— she’d nagged him— then 
hung himself in the atdc. I knew Ben Willett diat bought the place. 
He couldn’t live thar-4iad to move aviray. It’s fallen to ruins now. 
Ben used to hear things clawin’ at the walls an’ winder; and see the 
chairs move about. He wasn’t a liar nor ducken-hearted neither. 

SELVA. There is ghosts, by GodI My cousin, Manuel, he seen onel 
Od on a whaler in the Injun Ocean, dut was. A imuLgot knifed and 
pushed overboard. After that, on moonlight nights, diey’d see him 
a-setdn’ on the yards and hear him moanin’ to himself. Yes, nr, my 
cousin Manuel, he ain’t no liar neither— ’cqitin’ when he’s drunk—' 
and he seen him with his own eyes! 
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AMES, {with an uneasy glance around, reaching for the jug) Wal, 
let’s have a drink. (He ta\es a swig just as seth comes out of the house, 
shutting the door behind him .) 

MACKEL. That’s Seth. He ain’t anxious to stay in thar long, I notice I 
(seth hurries down to them, trying to appear to saunter^ 

SETH, {with a forced note to his joking) God A’mighty, ye’d ought 
to see Abner! He’s shyin’ at the furniture covers an’ his teeth arc clickin’ 
a’ready. He’ll come runnin’ out hell fur leather afore long. All I’m 
wonderin’ is, has he got ten dollars? 

MACKEL. {slyly) You seem a mite shaky. 

SETH, {with a scowl) You’re a liar. What’rc ye all lookin’ glum as 
owls about? 

MACKEL. Been talkin’ of ghosts. Do you really believe that there 
house is haunted, Seth, or arc ye only jokin’ Abner ? 

SETH, {sharply) Don’t be a durned fool! I’m on’y jokin’ him, of 
course! 

MACKEL. {insistently) Still, it’d be only natural if it was haunted. 
She shot herself there. Do you think she done it fur grief over Ezra’s 
death, like the daughter let on to folks? 

SETH. ’Course she did! 

MACKEL. Ezra dyin’ sudden his first night to hum — ^that was durned 
queer! 

SETH, {angrily) It’s durned queer old fools like you with one foot 
in the grave can’t mind their own business in the litde time left to 
’em. That’s what’s queer! 

MACKEL. {angry in his turn) Wal, all I say is if they hadn’t been 
Mannons with the town lickin’ their boots, there’d have been queer 
doin’s come out! And as fur me bein’ an old fool, you’re older an’ 
a worse fool! An’ your foot’s deeper in the grave than mine be! 

SETH, {shaking his fist in macfel’s face) It ain’t so deep but what 
I kin whale the stuffin’ out o’ you any day in the week! 

SILVA, {comes between them) Here, you old roosters! No iightin’ 
allowed! 
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MACKBL. {subading grumpily) This is a free country, ain’t it? I 
got a right to my opinionsl- 

AMU. {suddenly holding off dosm left) Ssshhl Look, Sethi Theie’a 
someone cornin’ up the drive. 

SETH, {peering) Ayehl Who the hell—? It’s Peter ’n’ Hazel. Hide 
that jug, dum ycl (The /vg is hidden under the Ulaes. A moment 
later, Huahond vbtbm. enter. They stop in surprise on seeing sbih and 
his friends, seth greets them sdf-eonsciotsdy) Good evenin’. 1 wu 
just showin’ some friends around-^ 

ntBiL. Hello, Sedi. just frie man we’re looHng for. W e’ve just had 
a telegram. Vinnie and Orih have landed in New York and— {He is 
interrupted by a muffled yeU of terror from the home. As they all 
turn to lool(, the front door is flung open and small comes tearing 
out and doom the portico steps, fas face challjy white and his eyes 
popping.) 

small, {as he reaches them—terrifiedly) God A’mightyl I heard 
’em comm’ after me, and I run in the room oppoate, an’ I seed Ezra’s 
ghost dressed like a judge cornin’ through the waUr-aod, by God, I 
run! {He jerhs a bUl out of his poehet and thrusts it on seth) Here’s 
your money, durn yel I wouldn’t stay in there fur a millioni {This 
breads the tension, and the eld men pve way to an hysteriad, bois- 
terom, drunken mirth, roaring tvith laughter, pounding each other 
onthebaeh.) 

nTBE.(r^V]pjfy) What’s this all about? What wu he doing in diere? 

SETH, {controlling his laughter— embarrassedly) Only a joke, Peter. 
( T hen tssming on tMKLu— scornfully) That wu Ezra’s picture bangin’ 
on the wall, not a g^ost, ye dumed idjuti 

SACALL. (indignandy) I know pictures when I see ’em an’ I knowed 
him. This viru himl Let’s get out o’ here. I’ve had j^ug^ of this 
dumed phcel 

SEIH. You fellers trot along. I’ll jine you later. {They dU mutter 
good eueningt to feibe atid hazel and go off, left front, small’s ex- 
riled poke can be hard receding at he begins to embrrida on Ae 
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horrors of his advmture. seth Sums to peter apologetically) Abner 
Small’s always braggin* how brave he is--so I bet him he dasn’t stay 
in there — 

HAZEL, {indignantly) Sethi What would Vinnic say if she knew 
you did such things? 

SETH. There ain’t no harm done. I calc’late Abner didn’t break 
nothin’. And Vinnie wouldn’t mind when she knew why I done 
it. I was aimin’ to stop the durned gabbin’ that’s been goin’ round 
town about this house bein’ haunted. You’ve heard it, ain’t ye? 

PETER. 1 heard some silly talk but didn’t pay any attention — 

SETH. That durned id)ut female I got in to clean a month after 
Vinnic and Orin sailed started it. Said she’d felt ghosts around. You 
know how them things grow. Seemed to me Abner’s braggin’ gave 
me a good chance to stop it by turnin’ it all into a joke on him folks’d 
laugh at. An’ when I git through tellin’ my story of it round town 
tomorrow you’ll find folks’ll shet up and not take it serious no more. 

PETER, {appreciatipely) You’re right, Seth. That was a darned slick 
notion! Nothing like a joke to lay a ghost! 

SETH. Ayeh. But — {He hesitates— then decides to say it) Between 
you ’n’ me ’n’ the lamp post, it ain’t all sech a joke as it sounds— that 
about the hauntin’, I mean. 

PETER, {incredulously) You aren’t going to tell me you think the 
house is haunted tool 

SETH, {grimly) Mebbe, and mebbe not. All I know is I wouldn’t 
stay in there all night if you was to give me the townl 

HAZEL, {impressed but forcing a teasing tone) Sethi I’m ashamed 
of you! 

PETER. First time I ever heard you say you were afraid of anythingl 

SETH. There’s times when a man’s a darn fool not to be scared! Oh, 
don’t git it in your heads I take stock in spirits trespassin’ round in 
windin’ sheets or no sech lunatic doin’s. But there is sech a thing as 
evil spirit. An’ I’ve felt it, goin’ in there daytimes to see to things— like 
somethin’ rottin* in the virallsl 
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PETER. Bosh! 

SETH, {quietly) Tain’t bosh, Peter. There's been evil in that house 
since it was first built in hate— and it's kept growin' there ever since, 
as what’s happened there has proved. You understand I ain’t sayin' 
this to no one but you two. An' I'm only tellin' you fur one reason — 
because you're closer to Vinnie and Orin than anyone and you'd ought 
to persuade them, now they’re back, not to live in it. {He adds im- 
pressively) Fur their own good! {Then with a change of tone) An' 
now I’ve got that off my chest, tell me about 'em. When are they 
cornin'? 

PETER. Tomorrow. Vinnie asked us to open the house. So let's start 
right in. 

SETH, {with evident reluctance) You want to do it tonight? 

HAZEL. We must, Seth. We’ve got so little time. We can at least 
tidy up the rooms a little and get the furniture covers off. 

SETH. Wal, I’ll go to the barn and git lanterns. There’s candles in 
the house. {He turns abruptly and goes off left between the lilacs and 
the housed 

HAZEL, {looting after him’-aneasily) I can't get over Seth acting 
so strangely. 

PETER. Don’t mind him. It’s rum and old age. 

HAZEL, {shaking her head— slowly) No. There is something queer 
about this house. I’ve always felt it, even before the General's death 
and her suicide. {She shudders) I can still see her sitting on that bench 
as she was that last night. She was so frightened of being alone. But 
I thought when Vinnie and Orin came back she would be all right. 
{Then sadly) Poor Orin! I’ll never forget to my dying day the way he 
looked when we saw him at the funeral. I hardly recognized him, 
did you? 

PETER. No. He certainly was broken up. 

HAZEL. And the way he acted— like someone in a trance! I don’t 
believe when Vinnie rushed him off on this trip to the East he knew 
what he was doing or where he was going or anything. 
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PETER. A long voyage like that was the best thing to help them both 
forget. 

HAZEL, {without conviction) Yes. I suppose it was — but — {She 
stops and sighs— then worriedly) I wonder how Orin is. Vinnie’s let- 
ters haven’t said much about him, or herself, for that matter— only 
about the trip. {She sees seth approaching, whistling loudly, from 
left, rear, with two lighted lanterns) Here’s Seth. {She wallas up the 
steps to the portico, peter follows her. She hesitates and stands hold- 
ing at the house — in a low tone, almost of dread) Seth was right. You 
feel something cold grip you the moment you set foot— 

PETER. Oh, nonsense! He’s got you going, tool {Then with a 
chucl^e) Listen to him whistling to keep his courage up! (seth comes 
in from the left. He hands one of the lanterns to peter.) 

seth. Here you be, Peter. 

hazel. Well, let’s go in. You better come out to the kitchen and 
help me first, Peter. We ought to start a fire. (TA^y go in. There is a 
pause in which peter can be heard opening windows behind the shut- 
ters in the downstairs rooms. Then silence. Then lavinia enters, com- 
ing up the drive from left, front, and stands regarding the house. 
One is at once aware of an extraordinary change in her. Her body, 
formerly so thin and undeveloped, has filled out. Her movements have 
lost their square-shouldered stiffness. She now bears a stri\ing re- 
semblance to her mother in every respect, even to being dressed in the 
green her mother had affected. She wallas to the clump of lilacs and 
stands there staring at the housed 

LAVINIA. {turns bac\ and calls coaxingly in the tone one would use 
to a child) Don’t stop there, Orin! What arc you afraid of? Come on! 
{He comes slowly and hesitatingly in from left, front. He carries him- 
self woodenly erect now, like a soldier. His movements and attitudes 
have the statuedike quality that was so marked in his father. He now 
wears a close-cropped beard in addition to his mustache, and this ac- 
centuates his resemblance to his father. The Mannon semblance of 
his face in repose to a mask pronounced than ever. He has 
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groum dreadfully thin and his blac^^ suit hangs loosely on his body. 
His haggard swarthy face is set in a blan\ lifeless expression.) 

LAViNiA. {glances at him uneasily-concealing her apprehension 
under a coaxing motherly tone) You must be bravel This is the test! 
You have got to face it! {Then anxiously as he maizes no reply) Do 
you feel you can — ^now we’re here? 

ORiN. {dully) ril be all right— with you. 

LAViNiA. {tal{es his hand and pats it encouragingly) That’s all I 
wanted—to hear you say that. {Turning to the house) Look, I see a 
light through the shutters of the sitting-room. That must be Peter and 
Hazel. {Thenas she sees he still l^eeps his eyes averted from the house) 
Why don’t you look at the house? Arc you afraid? {Then sharply 
commanding) Orin! I want you to look now! Do you hear me? 

ORIN. {dully obedient) Yes, Vinnie. {He jer\s his head around and 
stares at the house and draws a deep shuddering breath^ 

LAVINIA. {her eyes on his face— as if she were willing her strength 
into him) Well? You don’t see any ghosts, do you? Tell me! 

ORIN. {obediently) No. 

LAVINIA. Because there are none! Tell me you know there are 
none, Orin! 

ORIN. {as before) Yes. 

LAVINIA. {searches his face uneasily— then is apparently satisfied) 
Come. Let’s go in. We’ll find Hazel and Peter and surprise them — 
{She ta^es his arm and leads him to the steps. He wallas li^e an autom^ 
axon. When they reach the spot where his mother had sat moaning, 
the last time he had seen her alive [Act Five of *'The Hunted"] he 
stops with a shudder.) 

ORIN. {stammers— pointing) It was here— she— the last time 1 saw 
her alive— 

LAVINIA. {quiclfly, urpng him on commandingly) That is all past 
and finished! The dead have forgotten us! We’ve forgotten them! 
Come! {He obeys woodenly. She gets him up the steps and they past 
into the house.) curtain 
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S AME as Act T wo of 'T he Hunted*'--The sitting-room in the Man- 
non house, peter has lighted two candles on the mantel and put 
the lantern on the table at front. In this dim, spotty light the room is 
full of shadows. It has the dead appearance of a room long shut up, 
and the covered furniture has a ghostly lool{. In the flickering candle- 
light the eyes of the Mannon portraits, stare with a grim forbiddingness. 

LAViNiA appears in the doorway at rear. In the lighted room, the 
change in her is stril^ingly apparent. At a first glance, one would 
mistake her for her mother as she appeared in the first act of **Home- 
comingf* She seems a mature woman, sure of her feminine attractive- 
ness. Her brown-gold hair is arranged as her mother^s had been. Her 
green dress is li\e a copy of her mother^ s in Act One of ''Homecom- 
ing.** She comes forward slowly. The movements of her body now 
have the feminine grace her mother*s had possessed. Her eyes are 
caught by the eyes of the Mannons in the portraits and she approaches 
as if compelled in spite of herself until she stands directly under them 
in front of the fireplace. She suddenly addresses them in a harsh re- 
sentful voice.) 

LAVINIA. Why do you look at me like that? Fve done my duty by 
youl That’s finished and forgotten! {She tears her eyes from theirs 
and, turning away, becomes aware that orin has not followed her into 
the room, and is immediately frightened and uneasy and hurries to- 
ward the door, calling) QrinI 
orin. {his voice comes from the dar\ hall) I’m here. 
uviNiA. What are you doing out there? Come here! (orin appears 
in the doorway. His face wears a dazed expression and his eyes have 
a wild, stricken looJ(. He hurries to her as if seeding protection. She 
excltums frightenedly) Orin! What is it? 
aaxs. {strangely) I’ve just been in the study. I was sure she’d be 
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waiting for me in there, where — (Torturedly) But she wasn’t! She 
isn’t anywhere. It’s only they — (He points to the portraits) They’re 
everywhere! But she’s gone forever. She’ll never forgive me now! 

LAViNiA. (harshly) Orin! Will you be quiet! 

OWN. (unheeding — with a sudden turn to bitter resentful defiance) 
Well, let her go! What is she to me? I’m not her son any more! I’m 
Father’s! I’m a Mannon! And they’ll welcome me home! 

LAviNiA. (angrily commanding) Stop it, do you hear me! 

ORIN. (shocked bach^ to awareness by her tone— pitifully confused) 
I — ^I didn’t— don’t be angry, Vinnie! 

LAVINIA. (soothing him now) I’m not angry, dear — only do get hold 
of yourself and be brave. (Leading him to the sofa) Here. Come. Let’s 
sit down for a moment, shall we, and get used to being home? (They 
sit down. She puts an arm around him reproachfully) Don’t you know 
how terribly you frighten me when you act so strangely? You don’t 
mean to hurt me, do you? 

ORIN. (deeply moved) God knows I don’t, Vinnie! You’re all I have 
in the world! (He ta\es her hand and kisses it humbly.) 

LAVINIA. (soothingly) That’s a good boy. (Then with a cheerful 
matter^f-jact note) Hazel and Peter must be back in the kitchen. 
Won’t you be glad to see Hazel again? 

ORIN. (dully now) You’ve kept talking about them all the voyage 
home. Why? What can they have to do with us— now? 

LAVINIA. A lot. What we need most is to get back to simple normal 
things and begin a new life. And their friendship and love will help 
us more than anything to forget. 

ORIN. (with sudden harshness) Forget? I thought you’d forgotten 
long ago— if you ever remembered, which you never seemed to! (Then 
with somber bitterness) Love! What right have I— or you— to love ? 

LAVINIA. (defiantly) Every righti 

OWN. (grimly) Mother felt the same about— (Then with a strange, 
searching glance at her) You don’t know how like Mother you’ve be- 
come, Vinnie. I don’t mean only how pretty you’ve gotten— 
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LAViNiA. {with a strange shy eagerness) Do you really think Vm as 
pretty now as she was, Orin? 

ORiN. {as if she hadn't interrupted) I mean the change in your soul, 
too. I’ve watched it ever since we sailed for the East. Little by little 
it grew like Mother’s soul — as if you were stealing hers—as if her 
death had set you free — to become her! 

LAVINIA. {uneasily) Now don’t begin talking nonsense again, please! 

ORIN. {grimly) Don’t you believe in souls any more? I think you 
will after we’ve lived in this house awhile! The Mannon dead will 
convert you. {He turns to the portraits mockingly) Ask them if I’m 
not right! 

LAVINIA. {sharply) Orin! What’s come over you? You haven’t had 
one of these morbid spells since we left the Islands. You swore to me 
you were all over them, or I’d never have agreed to come home. 

ORIN. {with a strange malicious air) I had to get you away from 
the Islands. My brotherly duty! If you’d stayed there much longer — 
{He chuckles disagreeably.) 

LAVINIA. {with a trace of confusion) I don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about, I only went there for your sake. 

ORIN. {with another chuckle) Yes— but afterwards — 

LAVINIA. {sharply) You promised you weren’t going to talk any 
more morbid nonsense. {He subsides meekly. She goes on reproach- 
fully) Remember all I’ve gone through on your account. For months 
after we sailed you didn’t know what you were doing. I had to live 
in constant fear of what you might say. I wouldn’t live through those 
horrible days again for anything on earth. And remember this home- 
coming is what you wanted. You told me that if you could come home 
and face your ghosts, you knew you could rid yourself forever of your 
silly guilt about the past. 

ORIN. {dully) I know, Vinnie. 

LAVINIA. And I believed you, you seemed so certain of yourself. But 
now you’ve suddenly become strange again. You frighten me. So 
much depends on how you start in, now we’re home. (TAe» sharply 
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commanding) Listen, OrinI I want you to start again-~by facing all 
your ghosts right now! {He turns and his eyes remain fixed on hers 
from now on. She as\s sternly) Who murdered Father? 

ORiN. (falteringly) Brant did— for revenge because — 

LAViNiA. {more sternly) Who murdered Father? Answer me! 

ORIN. {with a shudder) Mother was under his influence— 

LAVINIA. That’s a lie! It was he who was under hers. You know the 
truth! 

ORIN. Yes. 

LAVINIA. She was an adulteress and a murderess, wasn’t she? 

ORIN. Yes. 

LAVINIA. If we’d done our duty under the law, she would have been 
hanged, wouldn’t she ? 

ORIN. Yes. 

LAVINIA. But we protected her. She could have lived, couldn’t she? 
But she chose to kill herself as a punishment for her crime--of her 
own free will! It was an act of justice! You had nothing to do with 
it! You see that now, don’t you? {As he hesitates, trembling violently, 
she grabs his arm fiercely) Tell me! 

ouN. {hardly above a whisper) Yes. 

LAVINIA. And your feeling of being responsible for her death was 
only your morbid imagination! You don’t feel it now! You’ll never 
feel it again! 

OfUN. No. 

LAVINIA. {gratefuUy--and weal(ly because the strength she has 
wUled into him has left her exhausted) There! You sec! You can do it 
when you will to! {She kisses him. He breaks down, sobbing weakly 
against her breast. She soothes him) There! Don’t cry! You ought 
to feel proud. You’ve proven you can laugh at your g^iosts from now 
on. {Then briskly, ^ distract his mind) Come now. Help me to take 
off these furniture covers. Wc might as well start making ourselves 
useful. {She starts to work* For a moment he helps. Then he goes to 
one of the windows and pushes back a shutter and stands staring out. 
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PETCR comes in the door from reair. At the sight of lavinia he stops 
startledly, things for a second it is her mother^s ghost and gives an 
exclamation of dread. At the same moment she sees him. She stares 
at him with a strange eager possessiveness. She calls softly,) 

LAviNiA. Peter I (She goes toward him, smiling as her mother might 
have smiled) Don’t you know me any more^ Peter? 

PETER, (stammers) Vinniel I— I thought you were— 1 1 can’t realize 
it’s you! You’ve grown so like your — (Checking himself awkwardly) 
I mean you’ve changed so— and we weren’t looking for you until— 
(He tal(es her hand automatically, staring at her stupidly^ 

LAViNiA. I know. We had intended to stay in New York tonight 
but we decided later we’d better come right home. (Then taking him 
in with a smiling appreciative possessiveness) Let me look at you, 
Peter. You haven’t gone and changed, have you? No, you’re the same, 
thank goodness! I’ve been thinking of you all the way home and 
wondering— I was so afraid you might have. 

PETER, (plucl^ing up his courage^lurts out) You— you ought to 
know I’d never change — ^with you! (Then, alarmed by his own bold* 
ness, he hastily lool(s away from her,) 

LAVINIA. (teasingly) But you haven’t said yet you’re glad to see me! 
PETER, (has turned bac\ and is staring fascinatedly at her, A surge 
of love and desire overcomes his timidity and he bursts out) I — ^you 
know how much I — I (Then he turns away again in confusion and 
talfes refuge in a burst of talk) Gosh, Vinnie, you ought to have given 
us more warning. We’ve only just started to open the place up. I was 
with Hazel, in the kitchen, starting a fire— 

LAVINIA. (laughing softly) Yes. You’re the same old Peter! You’re 
still afraid of me. But you mustn’t be now. I know 1 used to be an 
awful old stick, but— 

PETER. Who said so? You were not! (Then with enthusiasm) Gosh, 
you look so darned pretty— and healthy. Your trip certainly did you 
good! (Staring at her again, drinking her in) I can’t get over seeing 
you dressed in color. You always used to wear black. 
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LAViNiA. {with a strange smile) I was dead then. 

PETER. You ought always to wear color. 

LAViNiA. {immensely pleased) Do you think so? 

PETER. Yes. It certainly is becoming. I — {Then embarrassedly change 
ing the subject) But where’s Orin? 

LAVINIA. {turning to loo\ around) Why, he was right here. {She 
sees him at the window) Orin, what are you doing there? Here’s 
Peter, (orin closes the shutter he has pushed open and turns bac\ 
from the window. He comes forward, his eyes fixed in a strange pre- 
occupation, as if he were unaware of their presence, lavinia watches 
him uneasily and speaks sharply) Don’t you see Peter? Why don’t 
you speak to him? You mustn’t be so rude. 

PETER, {good-naturedly) Give him a chance. Hello, Orin. Darned 
glad to see you back. {They shal{e hands, peter has difficulty in hid- 
ing his pained surprise at c»un’s sicl^y appearance^ 

ORIN. {rousing himself, forces a smile and maizes an effort at his 
old friendly manner with peter) Hello, Peter. You know I’m glad 
to see you without any polite palaver. Vinnie is the same old bossy 
fuss-buzzer — ^you remember — always trying to teach me manners! 

PETER. You bet I remember! But say, hasn’t she changed, though? 
I didn’t know her, she’s grown so &tl And I was just telling her how 
well she looked in color. Don’t you agree? 

ORIN. {in a sudden strange tone of jeering malice) Did you ask her 
why she stole Mother’s colors ? I can’t sec why— yet— and I don’t think 
she knows herself. But it will prove a strange reason, I’m certain of 
that, when I do discover it! 

LAVINIA. {making a warning sign to peter not to take this seri- 
ously-forcing a smile) Don’t mind him, Peter. 

ORIN. {his tone becoming sly, insinuating and mocking) And shc*8 
become romantic! Imagine that! Influence of the **dark and deep 
blue ocean”— and of the Islands, eh, Vinnie? 

PETER, {surprised) You stopped at the Islands? 

ORIN. Yes. We took advantage of our being on a Mannon ship to 
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make the captain touch there on the way back. We stopped a month. 
{^ith resentful bitterness) But they turned out to be Vinnie’s islands, 
not mine. They only made me sick—and the naked women disgusted 
me. I guess Tm too much of a Mannon, after all, to turn into a pagan. 
But you should have seen Vinnie with the men — ! 

LAViNiA. {indignantly but with a certain guiltiness) How can you — 1 

ORiN. {jeeringly) Handsome and romantic-looking, weren’t they, 
Vinnie? — with colored rags around their middles and flowers stuck 
over their ears I Oh, she was a bit shocked at first by their dances, but 
afterwards she fell in love with the Islanders. If we’d stayed another 
month, I know I’d have found her some moonlight night dancing 
under the palm trees— as naked as the rest! 

LAVINIA. Orin! Don’t be disgusting! 

ORIN. {points to the portraits mockingly) Picture, if you can, the 
feelings of the God-fearing Mannon dead at that spectacle! 

LAVINIA. {with an anxious glance at peter) How can you make 
up such disgusting fibs? 

ORIN. {with a malicious chucl{le) Oh, I wasn’t as blind as I pre- 
tended to be! Do you remember Avahanni? 

LAVINIA. {angrily) Stop talking like a fool! {He subsides meekly 
again. She forces a smile and a motherly tone) You’re a naughty boy, 
do you know it? What will Peter think? Of course, he knows you’re 
only teasing me— but you shouldn’t go on like that. It isn’t nice. 
{Then changing the subject abruptly) Why don’t you go and find 
Hazel? Here. Let me look at you. I want you to look your best when 
she sees you. {She arranges him as a mother would a boy, pulling 
down his coat, giving a touch to his shirt and tie. orin straightens 
woodenly to a soldierly attention. She is vexed by this) Don’t stand 
like a ramrod. You’d be so handsome if you’d only shave off that silly 
beard and not carry yourself like a tin soldier! 

ORIN. {with a sly cunning air) Not look so much like Father, eh? 
More like a romantic clipper captain, is that it? {As she starts and 
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stares at him frightenedly, he smUes an ugly taunting smile) Don’t 
look so frightened, Vinniel 

LAviNiA. (with an apprehensive fiance at mEtr^leading and at 
the same time warning Ssshh! You weren’t to talk nonsense, re- 
member! (Giving him a final pat) There! Now run along to Hazel. 

ORIN. (lool{s from her to peter suspiciously) You seem damned anx- 
ious to get rid of me. (He turns and stall(s stiffly with hurt dignity 
from the room, lavinia turns to peter. The strain of orin’s conduct 
has told on her. She seems suddenly wea\ and frightened.) 

peter, (in shod^ed amazement) What’s come over him? 

LAVINIA. (fis a strained voice) It’s the same thing — what the war 
did to him — ^and on top of that Father’s death — and the shock of 
Mother’s suicide. 

peter, (puts his arm around her impulsively — comfortingly) It’ll 
be all right! Don’t worry, Vinnie! 

LAVINIA. (nestling against him gratefully) Thank you, Peter. You’re 
so good. (Then looking into his eyes) Do you still love me, Peter? 

PETER. Don’t have to ask that, do you? (He squeezes her awkwardly 
shen stammers) But do you— think now— you maybe— can love me? 

LAVINIA. Yes. 

PETER. You really mean that! 

LAVINIA. Yes! I do! I’ve thought of you so much! Things were al- 
ways reminding me of you— the ship and the sea— everything that 
was honest and clean! And the natives on the Islands reminded me 
of you too. They were so simple and fine— (Then hastily) You 
mustn’t mind what Orin was saying about the Islands. He’s become 
a regular bigoted Mannon. 

PETER, (amazed) But, Vinnie — I 

LAVINIA. Oh, I know it must sound funny hearing me talk like that. 
But remember I’m only half Mannon. (She loo^s at the portraits de- 
fiantly) And I’ve done my duty by them. They can’t say I haven’t! 

PETER, (mystified but happy) Gosh, you certainly have changedi 
But I’m darned glad! 
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LAViNiA. Orin keeps teasing that I was flirting with that native he 
spoke about, simply because he used to smile at me and I smiled back. 

PETER, {teasingly) Now, Fm beginning to get jealous, too. 

LAVINIA. You mustn’t He made me think of you. He made me 
dream of marrying you— and everything. 

PETER. Oh, well then, I take it all back! I owe him a vote of thanksi 
{He hugs her,) 

LAVINIA.. {dreamUy) I loved those Islands. They finished setting 
me free. There was something there mysterious and beautiful — ^a 
good spirit — of love — coming out of the land and sea. It made me 
forget death. There was no hereafter. There was only this world — 
the warm earth in the moonlight— the trade wind in the coco palms 
— the surf on the reef— the fires at night and the drum throbbing in 
my heart — the natives dancing naked and innocent — ^without knowl- 
edge of sinl {She checks herself abruptly and frightenedly) But what 
in the worldl Fm gabbing on like a regular chatterbox. You must 
think Fve become awfully scatterbrained! 

PETER, {with a chucf^fe) Gosh nol Fm glad you’ve grown that way! 
You never used to say a word unless you had to! 

LAVINIA. {suddenly filled with grateful love for him, lets herself 
go and throws her arms around him) Oh, Peter, hold me close to you! 
I want to feel love! Love is all beautiful! I never used to know that! 
I was a fool! {She \isses him passionately. He returns it, aroused and 
at the same time a little shocl^ed by her boldness. She goes on long- 
ingly) We’ll be married soon, won’t we, and settle out in the country 
away from folks and their evil talk. We’ll make an island for our- 
selves on land, and we’ll have children and love them and teach them 
to love life so that they can never be possessed by hate and death! 
(5Ae gives a start^n a whisper as if to herself) But Fm forgetting 
Qrin! 

PETER. What’s Qrin got to do with us marrying? 

LAVINIA. I can’t leave him— until he’s all well again. I’d be afraid— 

PETER. Let him live with us. 
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LAViNiA. {with sudden intensity) Nol I want to be rid of the past. 
ij^hen after a quicl(^ lool(^ at him-^in a confiding tone) I want to tell 
you what’s wrong with Orin — so you and Ha2:el can help me. He 
f^els guilty about Mother killing herself. You see, he’d had a quarrel 
with her that last night. He was jealous and mad and said things he 
was sorry for after and it preyed on his mind until he blames himself 
for her death. 

PETER. But that’s crazy I 

LAviNiA. I know it is, Peter, but you can’t do anything with him 
when he gets his morbid spells. Oh, I don’t mean he’s the way he 
is tonight most of the time. Usually he’s like himself, only quiet and 
sad— so sad it breaks my heart to see him— like a litde boy who’s been 
punished for something he didn’t do. Please tell Hazel what I’ve told 
you, so she’ll make allowances for any crazy thing he might say. 

PE1ER. I’ll warn her. And now don’t you worry any more about 
him. We’ll get him all right again one way or another. 

LAVINIA. {again grateful for his simple goodness-Aovingly) Bless 
you, Peterl {^he losses him. As she does so, hazel and orin appear 
in the doorway at rear, hazel is a bit shocl^ed, then smiles happily. 
orin starts as if he*d been struc\. He glares at them with jealous rage 
and clenches his fists as if he were going to attach them.) 

HAZEL, {with a teasing laugh) I’m afraid we’re interrupting, Orin. 
(peter and vinnie jump apart in confusion.) 

ORIN. {threateningly) So that’s it! By God— I 

LAVINIA. {frightened but managing to be stem) OrinI 

ORIN. (jmUs himself up sharply-^confusedly, forcing a sickly smile) 
Don’t be so solenm— Fuss Buzzerl I was only trying to scare you— 
for a joke! {Turning to peter and holding out his hand, his smile 
becoming ghastly) I suppose congratulations are in order. I— I’m 
glad, (peter tal^jss his hand awkwardly, hazel moves toward lavinia 
to greet her, her face full of an uneasy bewilderment, lavinia staret 
at ORIN with eyes fuU of dread^ 

CURTAIN 
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ACT TWO 


S CEm—Same as Act Three of "The Hunted"— ttAA mannon’s 
study— on an evening a month later. The shutters of the windows 
are closed. Candles on the mantel above the fireplace light up the 
portrait of Ezra mannon in his judge's robes, orin is sitting in his 
father's chair at left of table, writing by the light of a lamp. A small 
pile of manuscript is stodged by his right hand. He is intent on his 
wor\. He has aged in the intervening month. He loo\s almost as old 
now as his father in the portrait. He is dressed in blac\ and the re- 
semblance between the two is uncanny. A grim smile of satisfaction 
twitches his lips as he stops writing and reads over the paragraph he 
has just finished. Then he puts the sheet down and stares up at the 
portrait, sitting bacl^ in his chair. 

ORiN. {sardonically, addressing the portrait) The truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth! Is that what you’re demanding, 
Father? Are you sure you want the whole truth? What will the 
neighbors say if this whole truth is ever known? (He chuclfles 
grimly) A ticklish decision for you. Your Honor! (There is a l(noc\ 
on the door. He hastily grabs the script and puts it in the drawer of 
the deslO Who’s there? 

LAVINIA. It’s I. 

(MUN. (hastily locking the drawer and putting the \ey in his pocket) 
What do you want? 

LAVINIA. (sharply) Please open the door! 

ORIN. All right. In a minute. (He hurriedly straightens up the table 
and grabs a book ot random from the bookcase and lays it open on 
the table as if he had been reading. Then he unlocks the door and 
comes back ^avinia enters. She wears a green velvet 
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gown similar to that worn by Christine in Act Three of Homecom- 
ing!' It sets off her hair and eyes. She is obviously concealing beneath 
a surface calm a sense of dread and desperation.) 

LAViNiA. {glances at him suspiciously, but forces a casual air) Why 
did you lock yourself in? {She comes over to the table) What are 
you doing? 

ORiN. Reading. 

LAVINIA. {picl{s up the bool() Father’s law books? 

ORIN. {moc/(ingly) Why not? I’m considering studying law. He 
wanted me to, if you remember. 

LAVINIA. Do you expect me to believe that, Orin? What is it you’re 
really doing? 

ORIN. Curious, aren’t you? 

LAVINIA. {forcing a smile) Good gracious, why wouldn’t I be? 
You’ve acted so funny lately, locking yourself in here with the blinds 
closed and the lamp burning even in the daytime. It isn’t good for 
you staying in this stuffy room in this weather. You ought to get out 
in the ’fresh air. 

ORIN. {harshly) I hate the daylight. It’s like an accusing eye! No, 
we’ve renounced the day, in which normal people live— or rather it 
has renounced us. Perpetual night — darkness of death in life — ^that’s 
the fitting habitat for guilt! You believe you can escape that, but 
I’m not so foolish! 

LAVINIA. Now you’re being stupid again! 

ORIN. And I find artificial light more appropriate for my work- 
man’s light, not God’s— man’s feeble striving to undersund himself, 
to exist for himself in the darkness! It’s a symbol of his life — a lamp 
burning out in a room of waiting shadows! 

LAVINIA. {sharply) Your work? What work? 

ORIN. {mockingly) Studying the law of crime and punishment, as 
. you saw. 

LAVINIA, {forcing a smile again and turning away from him) All 
right, if you won’t tell me. Go on being mysterious, if you like. {In 
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a tense voice) It*s so close in here! It’s suffocating! It’s bad for you! 
{She goes to the window and throws the shutters open and loo\s out) 
It’s black as pitch tonight. There isn’t a star. 

OWN. {somberly) Darkness without a star to guide us! Where are 
we going, Vinnic? {Then with a mocking chuchje) Oh, I know you 
think you know where you’re going, but there’s many a slip, re- 
member! 

LAViNiA. {her voice strident, as if her witt were snapping) Be 
quiet! Can’t you think of anything but— {Then controlling herself, 
comes to him— gently) I’m sorry. I’m terribly nervous tonight. It’s 
the heat, I guess. And you get me so worried with your incessant 
brooding over the past. It’s the worst thing for your health. (5Ae pats 
him on the arm— soothingly) That’s all I’m thinking about, dear. 

OWN. Thank you for your anxiety about my health! But I’m afraid 
there isn’t much hope for you there! I happen to feel quite well! 

LAVINIA. {whirling on him — distractedly) How can you insinuate 
such horrible— I {Again controlling herself with a great effort, forc^ 
ing a smile) But you’re only trying to rile me — ^and I’m not going to 
let you. I’m so glad you’re feeling better. You ate a good supper to- 
night— for you. The long walk we took with Hazel did you good. 

OWN. {dully) Yes. {He slumps down in his chair at left of table) 
Why is it you never leave me alone with her more than a minute? 
You approved of my asking her to marry me— and now we’re engaged 
you never leave us alone! {Then with a bitter smile) But I know the 
reason well enough. You’re afraid I’ll let something slip. 

LAVINIA. {sits in the chair opposite him — wearily) Can you blame 
me, the way you’ve been acting? 

OWN. {somberly) No. I’m afraid myself of being too long alone 
with her— afraid of myself. I have no right in the same world with 
her. And yet I feel so drawn to her purity! Her love for me makes 
me appear less vile to myself! {Then with a harsh laugh) And, at 
the same time, a million times more vile, that’s the hell of it! So I’m 
afraid you can’t hope to get rid of me through Hazel. She’s another 
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lost island! It’s wiser for you to keep Hazel away from me, I warn 
you. Because when I see love for a murderer in her eyes my guilt 
crowds up in my throat like poisonous vomit and I long to spit it 
out-— and confess! 

LAViNiA. (in a low voice) Yes, that is what I live in terror of— 
that in one of your fits youll say something before someone— now 
after it’s all past and forgotten— when there isn’t the slightest sus- 
picion— 

<»iN. (harshly) Were you hoping you could escape retribution? 
You can’t! Confess and atone to the full extent of die law! That’s 
the only way to wash the guilt of our mother’s blood from our souls! 

LAVINIA. (distractedly) Ssshh! Will you stop! 

oRiN. Ask our father, the Judge, if it isn’t! He knows! He keeps 
telling me! 

LAVINIA. Oh, God! Over and over and over! Will you never lose 
your stupid guilty conscience! Don’t you see how you torture me? 
You’re becoming my guilty conscience, too! (With an instinctive 
flare-up of her old jealousy) How can you still love that vile woman 
so— when you know all she wanted was to leave you without a 
thought and marry that— 

ORIN. (with fierce accusation) Yes! Exaedy as you’re scheming now 
to leave me and marry Peter! But, by God, you won’t! You’ll damn 
soon stop your tricks when you know what I’ve been writing! 

LAVINIA. (tensely) What have you written? 

ORIN. (his anger turned to gloating satisfaction) Ah! That fright- 
ens you, does it? Well, you better be frightened! 

LAVINIA. Tell me what you’ve written! 

ORIN. None of your damned business. 

LAVINIA. I’ve got to know! 

ORIN. Weil, as I’ve pracdcally finished it— I suppose I might as well 
tell you. At his earnest solicitation— (He waves a hand to the portrait 
mockingly) as the last male Mannon— thank God for that, eh!— I’ve 
been writing the history of our family! (He adds, with a glance at the 
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portrait and a malicious chucl^le) But I don’t wish to convey that he 
approves of all I’ve set down — ^not by a damned sight! 

LAViNiA. {trying to \eep calmsensely) What kind of history do 
you mean? 

ORiN. A true history of all the family crimes, beginning with Grand- 
father Abe’s — ^all of the crimes, including ours, do you understand? 

LAVINIA. {aghast) Do you mean to tell me you’ve actually written— 

ORIN. Yes! I’ve tried to trace to its secret hiding place in the Man- 
non past the evil destiny behind our lives! I thought if I could see it 
clearly in the past I might be able to foretell what fate is in store for us, 
Vinnie— but I haven’t dared predict that— not yet — ^although I can 
guess — {He gives a sinister chucl(le.) 

LAVINIA. Orin! 

ORIN. Most of what I’ve written is about you! I found you the most 
interesting criminal of us all! 

LAVINIA. {breaking) How can you say such dreadful things to me, 
after all I— 

ORIN. {as if he hadn*t heard-^nexorably) So many strange hidden 
things out of the Mannon past combine in you! For one example, 
do you remember the first mate, Wilkins, on the voyage to Frisco? 
Oh, I know you thought I was in a stupor of grief— but I wasn’t blind! 
I saw how you wanted him! 

LAVINIA. {angrily, but with a trace*of guilty confusion) I never gave 
him a thought! He was an officer of the ship to me, and nothing 
more! 

ORIN. {mod^ingly) Adam Brant was a ship’s officer, too, wasn’t 
he? Wilkins reminded you of Brant— 

LAVINIA. No! 

ORIN. And that’s why you suddenly discarded mourning in Frisco 
and bought new clothes — in Mother’s colors! 

LAVINIA. {furiously) Stop talking about her! You’d think, to hear 
you, I had no life of my own! 

ORIN. You wanted Wilkins just as you’d wanted Brant! 
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LAViNiA. That’s a lie! 

ORIN. You’re doing the lying! You know damned well that behind 
all your pretense about Mother’s murder being an aa of ju^stice was 
your jealous hatred! She warned me of that and I see it clearly now! 
You wanted Brant for yourself! 

LAVINIA. {fiercely) It’s a lie! I hated him! 

OWN. Yes, after you knew he was her lover! {He chucl^les with 4 
sinister mockery) But we’ll let that pass for the present — know it’A 
the last thing you could ever admit to yourself! — ^and come to what \ 
I’ve written about your adventures on my lost islands. Or should I 
say, Adam Brant’s islands! He had been there too, if you’ll remem- 
ber! Probably he’d lived with one of the native women! He was that 
kind! Were you thinking of that when we were there? 

LAVINIA. {chokingly) Stop it! I— -I warn you— I won’t bear it much 
longer! 

OWN. {as if he hadn't heard— 4n the same sinister moc\ing tone) 
What a paradise the Islands were for you, eh? All those handsome 
men staring at you and your strange beautiful hair! It was then you 
finally became pretty— like Mother! You knew they all desired you, 
didn’t you? It filled you with pride! Especially Avahanni! You 
watched him stare at your body through your clothes, stripping you 
naked! And you wanted him! 

LAVINIA. No! 

OWN. Don’t lie! {He accuses her with fierce jealousy) What did 
you do with him the night I was sick and you went to watch their 
shameless dance? Something happened between you! I saw your 
(ace when you came back and stood with him in front of our hut! 

LAVINIA. {quietly— with simple dignity now) I had kissed him good 
iiight, that was all— in gratitude! He was innocent and good. He 
had made me feel for the first time in my life that everything about 
love could be sweet and natural. 

OWN. So you kissed him, did you? And that was all? 

LAVINIA. {with a sudden flare of deliberately evil taunUng that re* 
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caUs her mother in the last act of '^Homecoming!' when she was goad- 
ing EZRA MANNON to fury just before his murder) And what if it 
wasn’t? I’m not your property! I have a right to love! 

ORiN. {reacting as his father had— his face grown livid— with a 
hoarse cry of fury grabs her by the throat) You— you whore! I’ll kill 
you! (Then suddenly he breaths down and becomes wea\ and piti- 
ful) No! You’re lying about him, aren’t you? For God’s sake, tell 
me you’re lying, Vinnie! 

LAViNiA. {strangely shaken and trembling— stammers) Yes— it was 
a lie — ^how could you believe I — Oh, Orin, something made me say 
that to you — ^against my will— something rose up in me — ^likc an evil 
spirit! 

ORIN. {laughs wildly) Ghosts! You never seemed so much like 
Mother as you did just then! 

LAVINIA. {pleading distractedly) Don’t talk about it! Let’s forget it 
ever happened! Forgive me! Please forget it! 

ORIN. All right— if the ghosts will let us forget! {He stares at her 
fixedly for a moment— then satisfied) I believe you about Avahanni. 
I never really suspected, or I’d have killed him— and you, too! I hope 
you know that! {Then with his old obsessed insistence) But you were 
guilty in your mind just the same! 

LAVINIA. {in a flash of distracted anger) Stop harping on that! Stop 
torturing me or I — ! I’ve warned you! I warn you again! I can’t bear 
any more! I won’t! 

GRIN, {with a mod^ing diabolical sneer— quietly) Then why don’t 
you murder me? I’ll help you plan it, as we planned Brant’s, so there 
will be no suspicion on you! And I’ll be grateful! I loathe my life! 

LAVINIA. {speechless with horror— can only gasp) Oh! 

ORIN. {with a quiet mad insistence) Can’t you see I’m now in 
Father’s place and you’re Mother? TTiat’s the evil destiny out of the 
past I haven’t dared predict! I’m the Mannon you’re chained to! So 
isn’t it plain— 

LAVINIA. {putting her hands over her ears) For God’s sake, won’t 
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you be quiet! (Then suddenly her horror turning into a violent rage 
— unconsciously repeating the exact threat she had goaded her mother 
to ma\e to her in Act Two of '‘Homecoming'") Take care, Orin! 
Youll be responsible if—! {She stops abruptly, terrified her own 
words,) 

ORiN. {with a diabolical mockery) If what? If I should die mysteri- 
ously of heart failure? 1 

LAViNiA. Leave me alone! Leave me alone! Don’t keep saying that!\ 
How can you be so horrible? Don’t you know I’m your sister, who \ 
loves you, who would give her life to bring you peace? 

ORIN. {with a change to a harsh threatening tone) I don’t believe 
you! I know you’re plotting something! But you look out! I’ll be 
watching you! And I warn you I won’t stand your leaving me for 
Peter! I’m going to put this confession I’ve written in safe hands— to 
be read in case you try to marry him— or if I should die — 

LAVINIA. {frantically grabbing his arm and shading him fiercely) 
Stop having such thoughts! Stop making me have them! You’re like 
a devil torturing me! I won’t listen! {She breads down and sobs 
brokenly, orin stares at her dazedlyseems half to come back to his 
natural self and the wild look fades from his eyes leaving them glazed 
and lifeless) 

orin. {strangely) Don’t cry. The damned don’t cry. {He slumps 
down heavily in his father's chair and stares at the floor. Suddenly 
he says harshly again) Go away, will you? I want to be alone— to 
finish my work. {Still sobbing, her hand over her eyes, lavinia feels 
blindly for the door and goes out closing it after her, orin unlocks 
the table drawer, pulls out his manuscript, and takes up his pen) 
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ACT THREE 


S csiiE—Satne as Act One, Scene Two— the sitting-room. The lamp 
on the table is lighted but turned low. Two candles are burning 
on the mantel over the fireplace at right, shedding their flic\ering 
light on the portrait of abe mannon above, and of the other Mannons 
on the walls on each side of him. The eyes of the portraits seem to pos- 
sess an intense bitter life, with their frozen stare "lool(ing over the 
head of life, cutting it dead for the impropriety of living,” as auN had 
said of his father in Act Two of “The Hunted." 

No time has elapsed since the preceding act. lavinia enters from 
the hail in the rear, having just come from the study. She comes to 
the table and turns up the lamp. She is in a terrific state of tension. 
T he corners of her mouth twitch, she twines and untwines the fingers 
of her clasped hands with a slow wringing movement which recalls 
her mother in the last act of "The Hunted.” 

LAViNiA. {torturedly— begins to pace up and down, muttering her 
thoughts aloud) 1 can’t bear it! Why does he keep putting hb death 
in my head? He would be better off if— Why hasn’t he the cour- 
age— ? iJChen in a frenzy of remorseful anguish, her eyes uncon- 
sciously seeding the Mannon portraits on the right wall, as if they 
were the visible symbol of her God) Oh, God, don’t let me have such 
thoughtsi You know I love Orin! Show me the way to save him! 
Don’t let me think of death! I couldn’t bear another death! Please! 
Please! {At a noise from the hall she controls herself and pretends 
to be glancing through a boo\ on the table, seth appears in the door- 
way) 


SETH. Vinnie! 
tAviNiA. What b it, Seth ? 
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SETH. That durncd idjut, Hannah, is throwin* fits agin. Went down 
cellar and says she felt ha’nts crawlin’ behind her. You’d better 
come and git her calmed down— or she’ll be leavin’. (Then he adds 
disgustedly) That’s what we git fur freein’ ’eml 

LAViNiA. (wearily) All right. I’ll talk to her. (She goes out with 
SETH. A pause. Then a ring from the front-door bell. A moment lat^ 
SETH can be seen coming bac\ dong the hdl. He opens the front do^ 
and is heard greeting hazel and peter and follows them in as they 
enter the room ^ 

SETH. Vinnie’s back seein’ to somethin’. You set down and she’ll , 
be here soon as she kin. 

PETER. All right, Seth, (seth goes out again. They come forward 
and sit down, peter loot{S hearty and good-natured, the same as ever, 
but hazel’s face wears a nervous, uneasy lool{^ although her air is 
determined.) 

PETER. I’ll have to run along soon and drop in at the Council meet- 
ing. I can’t get out of it. I’ll be back in half an hour— maybe sooner. 

HAZEL, (suddenly with a little shiver) I hate this house now. I hate 
coming here. If it wasn’t for Orin — He’s getting worse. Keeping him 
shut up here is the worst thing Vinnie could do. 

PETER. He won’t go out. You know very well she has to force him 
to walk with you. 

HAZEL. And comes along herself! Never leaves him alone hardly a 
second! 

PETER, (with a grin) Oh, that’s what you’ve got against her, eh? 

HAZEL, (sharply) Don’t be silly, Peter! I simply think, and I’d say 
it to her face, that she’s a bad influence for Orin. I feel there’s some- 
thing awfully wrong— somehow. He scares me at times— and Vinnie 
— I’ve watched her looking at you. She’s changed so. There’s some- 
thing bold about her. 

PETER, (getting up) If you’re going to talk like that — ! You oijght 
to be ashamed; Hazel! 

HAZEL. Well, I’m not! I’ve got some right to say something about 
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how he’s eared for! And I’m going to from now on! I’m going to 
make her let him visit us for a spell. I’ve asked Mother and she’ll be 
glad to have him. 

PETER. Say, I think that’s a darned good notion for both of them. 
She needs a rest from him, too. 

HAZEL. Vinnic doesn’t think it’s a good notion! I mentioned it yes- 
terday and she gave me such a look! (Determinedly) But I’m going 
to make him promise to come over tomorrow, no matter what she 
says! 

PETER, {soothingly, patting her shoulder) Don’t get angry now — 
about nothing. I’ll help you persuade her to let him come. {Then 
with a grin) I’ll help you do anything to help Orin get well — if only 
for selfish reasons. As long as Vinnic’s tied down to him we can’t 
get married. 

HAZEL, {stares at him — slowly) Do you really want to marry her 
— now? 

PETER. Why do you ask such a fool question? What do you mean, 
do I want to now? 

HAZEL, {her voice trembles and she seems about to burst into tears) 
Oh, I don’t know, Peter! I don’t know! 

PETER, {sympathetic and at the same time exasperated) What in the 
dickens is the matter with you? 

HAZEL, {hears a noise from the hall and collects herself — wamingly) 
Ssshh! (oRiN appears in the doorway at rear. He glances at them, 
then quid^ly around the room to see if lavinia is there. T hey both greet 
him with ''Hello, Orin.") 

ORiH. Hello! {Then in an excited whisper, coming to them) Where’s 
Vinnic? 

HAZEL. She’s gone to see to something, Seth said. 

PETER, {glancing at his watch) Gosh, I’ve got to hurry to that darned 
Council meeting. 

ORIN. {eagerly) You’re going? 
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PBTER. (jokingly) You needn't look so darned tickled about iti It 
isn't politel 

ORiN, Fvc got to see Hazel alonel 

PETER. All right! You don't have to put me out! {He grins, slapping 
ORiN on she bac\ and goes out. chun follows him with his eyes until 
lie hears the front door close behind him .) 

ORIN. {turning to HAZBir-with queer furtive excitement) Listen, 
Hazel! I want you to do something! But wait! I've got to get — {He 
rushes out and can be heard going across the hall to the study, hazel 
hol{s after him worriedly. A moment later he hurries bac\ with a big 
sealed envelope in his hand which he gives to hazel, tallying breath^ 
tessly, with nervous jerhs of his head, as he glances apprehensively at 
the door) Here! Take this! Quick! Don't let her see it! I want you to 
keep it in a safe place and never let anyone know you have it! It will 
be stolen if I keep it here! I know her! Will you promise? 

HAZEL. But— what is it, Orin? 

ORIN. I can't ^ell you. You mustn't ask me. And you must promise 
never to open it — unless something happens to me. 

HAZEL, {frightened by his tone) What do you mean? 

ORIN. I mean if I should die — or — but this is the most important, if 
she tries to marry Peter— the day before the wedding— I want you to 
make Peter read what's inside. 

HAZEL. You don’t want her to marry Peter? 

ORIN. No! She can’t have happiness! She's got to be punished! 
{Suddenly taking her hand— excitedly) And listen. Hazel! You 
mustn’t love me any more. The only love I can know now is the love 
of guilt for guilt which breeds more guilt— until you get so deep at the 
bottom of hell there is no lower you can sink and you rest there in 
peace! {He laughs harshly and turns away from her^ 

HAZEL. Orin! Don’t talk like that! {Then conquering her horror 
—resolutely tender and soothing) Ssshh! Poor boy! Come here to me. 
{He comes to her. She puts an arm around him) Listen. I know 
something is worrying you — I don’t want to seem prying— but 
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Fvc had such a strong feeling at times that it would relieve your mind 
if you could tell me what it is. Haven’t you thought that, Orin? 

ORIN. {longingly) Yes! Yes! I want to confess to your purity! I 
want to be forgiven! (Then checking himself abruptly as he is about 
to spe(^l^^ully) No. I can’t. Don’t ask me. I love her. 

HAZEL. But, you silly boy, Vinnie told Peter herself what it is and 
told him to tell me. 

ORIN. {staring at her wildly) What did she tell? 

HAZEL. About your having a quarrel with your poor mother that 
night before she— and how you’ve brooded over it until you blame 
yourself for her death. 

ORIN. {harshly) I see! So in case I did tell you — oh, she’s cunning! 
But not cunning enough this time! {Vindictively) You remember 
what I’ve given you, Hazel, and you do exactly what I said with it. 
{Then with desperate pleading) For God’s sake, Hazel, if you love 
me help me to get away from here— or something terrible will hap- 
pen! 

HAZEL. That’s just what I want to do! You come over tomorrow 
and stay with us. 

ORIN. {bitterly) Do you suppose for a moment she’ll ever let me 
go? 

HAZEL. But haven’t you a right to do as you want to? 

ORIN. {furtively) I could sneak out when she wasn’t looking — ^and 
then you could hide me and when she came for me tell her I wasn’t 
there. 

HAZEL, {indignantly) I won’t do any such thing! I don’t tell lies, 
Orin! {Then scornfully) How can you be so scared of Vinnie? 

ORIN. {hearing a noise from the hall — hastily) Ssshh! She’s com- 
ing! Don’t let her see what I gave you. And go home right away 
and lock it up! {He tiptoes away as if he were afraid of being found 
close to her and sits on the sofa at right, adopting a suspiciously care- 
less attitude, hazel lool{s self conscious and stiff, lavinia appears in 
the doorway and gives a start as she sees hazel and orin are alone. 
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She quietly senses something in the atmosphere and glances sharply 
pvm one to the other as she comes into the room.) 

LAViNU. {to HAZEL, forcing a casual air) Fm sorry being so long. 

HAZEL. I didn’t mind waiting. 

LAViNiA. (sitting down on the chair at center) Where’s Peter? 

HAZEL. He had to go to a Council meeting. He’s coming back. j 

LAVINIA. (uneasiness creeping into her tone) Has he been gone \ 
long? ^ 

HAZEL. Not very long. 

LAVINIA. (turning to atmsharply) I thought you were in the 
vtudy. 

ORiN. (sensing her uneasiness-^mochingly) I finished what I was 
working on. 

LAVINIA. You finished—? (She glances sharply at hazel— /orerng 
a foxing tone) My, but you two look mysteriousi What have you been 
up to? 

HAZEL, (trying to force a laugh) Why, Vinnie? What makes you 
think—? 

LAVINIA. You’re hiding something, (hazel gives a start and in- 
stinctively moves the hand with the envelope farther behind her 
bac\, LAVINIA notices this. So does orin who uneasily comes to hazel’s 
rescue.) 

ORIN. We’re not hiding anything. Hazel has invited me over to their 
house to stay for a while— and I’m going. 

HAZEL, (baching him up resolutely) Yes. Orin is coming tomorrow. 

LAVINIA. (alarmed and resentful---coldly) It’s kind of you. I know 
you mean it for the best. But he can’t go. 

HAZEL, (sharply) Why not? 

LAVINIA. I don’t care to discuss it. Hazel. You ought to know— 

HAZEL, (angrily) I don’t knowl Orin is of age and can go where 
he pleases! 

ORIN. Let her talk all she likes, Hazel. Ill have the upper hand for 
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a change^ from now on! (iavinia loo\s at him, frightened by the 
triumphant satisfaction in his voice.) 

HAZEL, {anxious to score her point and l(eep oiun*s mind on it) 
I should think you’d be glad. It will be the best thing in the world 
for him. 

LAViNiA. {turns on her-— angrily) I’ll ask you to please mind your 
own business, Hazel! 

HAZEL, {springs to her feet, in her anger forgetting ta hide the en^ 
velope which she now holds openly in her hand) It is my business! 
I love Orin better than you! I don’t think you love him at all, the way 
you’ve been acting! 

ORIN. {sees the envelope in plain sight and calls to her wamingly) 
Hazel! {She catches his eye and hastily puts her hand behind her, 
LAVINIA sees the movement but doesn’t for a moment realize the mean^ 
ing of it. ORIN goes on wamingly) You said you had to go home early. 
I don’t want to remind you but— 

HAZEL, {hastily) Yes, I really must. {Starting to go, trying to keep 
the envelope hidden, aware that lavinia is watching her suspiciously 
— defiantly to orin) We’ll expect you tomorrow, and have your room 
ready. {Then to lavinia— roW/y) After the way you’ve insulted me 
Vinnie, I hope you realize there’s no more question of any friendship 
between us. {She tries awkwardly to sidle toward the door^ 

lavinia. {suddenly gets between her and the door— -with angry ac- 
cusation) What are you hiding behind your back? (hazel flushes 
guiltily, but refusing to lie, says nothing, lavinia turns on orin) Have 
you given her what you’ve written? {As he hesitates— violently) An- 
swer me! 

ORIN. That’s my business! What if I have? 

LAVINIA. You— you traitor! You coward! {Fiercely to hazel) Give 
it to me! Do you hear? 

HAZEL. Vinnie! How dare you talk that way to me! {She tries ta 
go but LAVINIA k^eps directly between her and the door.) 

LAVINIA. You shan’t leave here until—! {Jhen breaking down and 
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pleading) OrinI Think what you*rc doing! Tell her to give it to me! 

ORIN. No! 

LAViNiA. {goes and puts her arms around him — beseechingly as he 
avoids her eyes) Think sanely for a moment! You can’t do this! 
You’re a Mannon! 

ORIN. {harshly) It’s because I’m one! 

LAVINIA. For Mother’s sake, you can’t! You loved her! 

(HUN. A lot she cared! Don’t call on her! 

LAVINIA. {despirately) For my sake, then! You know I love you! 
Make Hazel give that up and I’ll do anything— anything you want 
me to! 

ORIN. {stares into her eyes, bending his head until his face is close 
so herS'—with morbid intensity) You mean that? 

LAVINIA. {shrinking bac\ from him — falteringly) Yes. 

ORIN. {laughs with a crazy triumph-^hecl{s this abruptly — and goes 
to HAZEL who has been standing bewilderedly, not understanding 
what is behind their tall( but sensing something sinister, and terribly 
frightened, orin spea\s curdy, his eyes fixed on lavinia) Let me have 
it, Hazel. 

HAZEL, {hands him the envelope-~in a trembling voice) I’ll go home. 
I suppose— we can’t expect you tomorrow— now. 

<mun. No. Forget me. The Orin you loved was killed in the war. 
{With a twisted smile) Remember only that dead hero and not his 
rotting ghost! Good-bye! {Then harshly) Please go! (hazel begins 
So sob and hurries blindly from the room, cxun comes bac\ to lavinia 
who remains Itfieeling by the chair. He puts the envelope in her hand 
— harshly) Here! You realize the promise you made means giving 
up Peter? And never seeing him again? 

LAVINIA. {tensely) Yes. 

ORIN. And I suppose you think that’s all it means, that I’ll be con- 
tent with a promise I’ve forced out of you, which you’ll always be 
plotting to break? Oh, no! I’m not sudi a fool! I’ve got to be sure— 
{She doesn*t reply or loo\ at Mm. He stares at her and dowly a dU* 
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torui ho^ of desire comes over his face) You said you would do 
anything &>r me. That’s a large promise, Vinnie— anythingl 
lAviNU. {shrinking from Mm) What do you mean? What terri- 
ble thing have you been thinking latel]h-behind all your crazy talk? 
NomI don’t want to knowl OrinI Why do you look at me like diat? 

OUN. You don’t seem to £eel all you mean to me now— all you have 
made yourself mean— since we murdered Mbtberl 
lAViNiA. OrinI 

OUN. I bve you now with all the guilt in me— the guilt we sharel 
Perhaps I love you too much, Vinniel 
LAVINIA. You don’t know what you’re sayingl 
OUN. There are times now when you don’t seem to be my sister, 
nor Modier, but some stranger with die same beautiful hair— (He 
touches her hair caressingly. She puUs violently away. He laughs 
tvUHy) Perhaps you’re Marie Brantdme, eh? And you say there are 
no ghosts in this house? 

LAVINIA. (staring at Mm with fascinated horror) For God’s sake — I 
Nol You’re insanel You can’t mean — 1 
OUN. How else can I be sure you won’t leave me? You would never 
dare leave me— theni You would feel as guilty then as I dot You 
would be as damned as I ami (Then tvith sudden anger as he sees 
Me growing horrified repulsion on her face) Damn you, don’t you 
see I must find some certainty some way or go mad? You don’t want 
me to go mad, do you? I would talk too muchl I would confess! 
(Then as if the words stirred something within Mm Ms tone instantly 
changes to one of passionate fading) Vinniel For the love of God, 
let’s go now and confess and pay the penalty for Modier’s murder, 
and find peace togetherl 

LAVINIA. (tempted and tortured, in a longing whisper) Peacel 
(Then summoning her will, springs to her feet svitdly) Nol You 
oowardi There u nothing to confess! There was tmly justicel 
OUN. (turns and addresses the portrmts on the wall tvith a crony 
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mockery) You hear her? You’ll find Lavinia Mannon harder to break 
than me! You’ll have to haunt and hound her for a lifetime! 

LAVINIA. {her control snapping— turning on him now in a burst 
of frantic hatred and rage) I hate you! I wish you were dead! You’re 
too vile to live! You’d kill yourself if you weren’t a coward! 

ORiN. {starts bac\ as if he'd been struck,, the tortured mad look 
his face changing to a stricken terrified expression) Vinniel 

LAVINIA. I mean it! I mean it! {She breaks down and sobs hys- 
terically) 

ORIN. {in a pitiful pleading whisper) Vinniel {He stares at her with 
the lost stricken expression for a moment more— then the obsessed 
wild look returns to his eyes— with harsh mockery) Another act of 
justice, eh? You want to drive me to suicide as I drove Mother! An 
eye for an eye, is that it? But— {He stops abruptly and stares before 
him, as if this idea were suddenly taking hold of his tortured imagina- 
tion and speaks fascinatedly to himself) Yes! That would be justice- 
now you are Mother! She is speaking now through you! {More and 
more hypnotized by this train of thought) Yes! It’s the way to peace— 
to find her again — ^my lost island — Death is an Island of Peace, too— 
Mother will be waiting for me there— {With excited eagerness now, 
speaking to the dead) Mother! Do you know what I’ll do then? I’ll 
get on my knees and ask your forgiveness — ^and say — {His mouth 
grows convulsed, as if he were retching up poison) I’ll say. I’m glad 
you found love. Mother! I’ll wish you happiness— you and Adam! 
(He laughs exultantly) You’ve heard me! You’re here in the house 
now! You’re calling me! You’re waiting to take me home! {He turns 
and strides toward the door) 

LAVINIA. {who has raised her head and has been staring at him with 
dread during the latter part of his talkr-torn by remorse, runs after 
him and throws her arms around him) No, Orin! No! 

ORIN. (pushes her away— with a rough brotherly irritation) Get 
out of my way, can’t you? Mother’s waitiqg! {He gets to the door. 
Then he turns back nnd says sharply) Ssdih! Here’s Peter! Shut up, 
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now! {He steps bac\ in the room as peter appears in the doorway.) 

PETER. Excuse my coming right in. The door was open. Where’s 
Hazel? 

ORIN. {with unnatural casualness) Gone home. {Then with a quic\, 
meaning, mocking glance at lavinia) I’m just going in the study to 
clean my pistol. Darn thing’s gotten so rusty. Glad you came now, 
Peter. You can keep Vinnie company. {He turns and goes out the 
door. PETER stares after him puzzledly.) 

LAVINIA. {with a stifled cry) Orinl inhere is no answer but the 
sound of the study door being shut. She starts to run after him, stops 
herself, then throws herself into Peter’s arms, as if for protection 
against herself and begins to talk^ volubly to drown out thought) Hold 
me close, Peter! Nothing matters but love, does it? That must come 
first! No price is too great, is it? Or for peace! One must have peace — 
one is too weak to forget— no one has the right to keep anyone from 
peace! {She ma\es a motion to cover her ears with her hands ^ 

PEiER. {alarmed by her hectic excitement) He’s a darned fool to 
monkey with a pistol— in his state. Shall I get it away from him? 

LAVINIA. {holding him tighter-^olubly) Oh, won’t it be wonderful, 
Peter— once we’re married and have a home with a garden and trees! 
We’ll be so happy! I love everything that grows simply — up toward 
the sun— everything that’s straight and strong! I hate what’s warped 
and twists and eats into itself and dies for a lifetime in shadow. (J^hen 
her voice rising as if it were about to brea\ hysterically — again with 
the instinctive movement to cover her ears) I can’t bear waiting — 
waiting and waiting and waiting—! {There is a muffled shot from 
the study across the hall.) 

PETER, {breaking from her and running for the door) Good God! 
What’s that? {He rushes into the hall^ 

LAVINIA. {sags weah}y and supports herself against the table^n a ' 
faint, trembling voice) Orin! Forgive me! {She controls herself with 
a terrible effort of will. Her mouth congeals into a frozen line. Me- 
chanically she hides the sealed envelope in a drawer of the table and 
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locl{s the drawer) Fve got to go in — {She turns to go and her eyes 
catch the eyes of the Mannons in the portraits fixed accusingly on her 
— defiantly) Why do you look at me like that? Wasn't it the only 
way to keep your secret^ too? But I’m through with you forever now, 
do you hear? I’m Mother’s daughter— -not one of you! I’ll live in spite 
of you! {She squares her shoulders, with a return of the abrupt mili- 
tary movement copied from her father which she had of old---as if by 
the very act of disowning the Mannons she had returned to the fold — 
and marches stiffly from the room.) 

CURTAIN 
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S CENE— as Act One, Scene One — exterior of the house. It is in 
the late afternoon of a day three days later. The Mannon house 
has much the same appearance as it had in the first act of ‘"Home- 
coming,** Soft golden sunlight shimmers in a luminous mist on the 
Greel^ temple portico, intensifying the whiteness of the columns, the 
deep green of the shutters, the green of the shrubbery, the blac\ and 
green of the pines. The columns cast blac\ bars of shadow on the gray 
stone wall behind them. The shutters are dU fastened bac1{^ the win- 
dows open. On the ground floor, the upper part of the windows, 
raised from the bottom, reflect the sun in a smouldering stare, as of 
brooding revengeful eyes. 

SETH appears walhfng slowly up the drive from right, front. He has 
a pair of grass clippers and potters along pretending to trim the edge 
of the lawn along the drive. But in reality he is merely killing time, 
chewing tobacco, and an^ng mournfully to himself, in his aged, 
plaintive wraith of a once-good baritone, the chanty “Shenandoah** : 

“Oh, Shenandoah, I long to hear you 
A-way, my rolling river. 

Oh, Shenandoah, I can*t get near you 
Way-ay, Fm bound away 
Across the wide Missouri, 

“Oh, Shenandoah, I love your daughter 
A-way, you rolling river F 

SBTH. {stops singing and stands peering off left toward the flower 
garden — shakes his head and mutters to himself) There shebe pickin* 
my flowers agin. Like her Maw used to— otfy wuss. She’s got every 
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room in the house full of ’em a’ready. Durn it, I hoped she’d stop that 
once the funeral was over. There won’t be a one left in my garden! 
{He loo\s away and begins pottering about again, and mutters 
grimly) A durn queer thin’ fur a sodger to kill himself cleanin’ his 
gun, folks is sayin’. They’ll fight purty shy of her now. A Mannon has 
come to mean sudden death to ’em. {Then with a grim pride) But 
Vinnie’s able fur ’em. They’ll never git her to show nothin’. Clean 
Mannon strain! 

(lavinia enters from the left. The three days that have intervened 
have ejected a remarkable change in her. Her body, dressed in 
deep mourning, again appears flat<hested and thin. The Mannon 
masJ(-semblance of her face appears intensified now. It is deeply lined, 
haggard with sleeplessness and strain, congealed into a stony emotion- 
less expression. Her lips are bloodless, drawn taut in a grim line. 
She is carrying a large bunch of flowers. She holds them out to seth 
and speaks in a strange, empty voiced 

LAVINIA. Take these, Seth, and give them to Hannah. Tell her to 
set them around inside. I want the house to be full of flowers. Peter 
is coming, and I want everything to be pretty and cheerful. {She goes 
and sits at the top of the steps, bolt upright, her arms held stiffly to 
her sides, her legs and feet pressed together, and stares bac\ into the 
sun-glare with unblin\ing, frozen, defiant eyes.) 

SETH, {stands holding the -flowers and regarding her worriedly) 
I seed you settin’ out here on the steps when I got up at five this 
mornin’— and every mornin’ since Orin-— Ain’t you been gittin’ no 
sleep? {She stares before her as if she had not heard him. He goes on 
coaxingly) How’d you like if I hauled one of them sofas out fur you 
to lie on, Vinnie? Mebbe you could take a couple o’ winks an’ it’d 
do you good. 

LAVINIA. No, thank you, Seth. I’m waiting for Peter. {Then after 
a pause, curiously) Why didn’t you tdl me to go in the house and 
lie down? (seth pretends not to hear the question, avoiding her eyes) 
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You understand, don’t you? You’ve been with us Mannons so long! 
You know there’s no rest in this house which Grandfather built as a 
temple of Hate and DeathI 

SETH, {blurts out) Don’t you try to live here, VinnicI You marry 
Peter and git clear! 

LAViNiA. I’m going to marry him! And I’m going away with him 
and forget this house and all that ever happened in it! 

SETH. That’s talkin’, Vinnie! 

LAVINIA. I’ll close it up and leave it in the sun and rain to die. The 
portraits of the Mannons will rot on the walls and the ghosts will 
fade back into death. And the Mannons will be forgotten. I’m the 
last and I won’t be one long. I’ll be Mrs. Peter Niles. Then they’re 
finished! Thank God! {She leans bacl( in the sunlight and closes her 
eyes, seth stares at her worriedly, shades his head and spits. Then 
he hears something and peers down the drive, off left.) 

SETH. Vinnie. Here’s Hazel cornin’. 

LAVINIA, {jerl^s up stiffly with a lool^ of alarm) Hazel? What does 
she want? {She springs up as if she were going to run in the house, 
then stands her ground on the top of the steps, her voice hardening) 
Seth, you go work in back, please! 

SETH. Ayeh. {He moves slowly off behind the lilacs as hmlel enters 
from left, front^-calling baclO Evenin’, Hazel. 

HAZEL. Good evening, Seth. {She stops short and stares at lavinia. 
lavinia’s eyes are hard and defiant as she stares bac\. hazel is dressed 
in mourning. Her face is sad and pale, her eyes show evidence of much 
weeping, but there is an air of stubborn resolution about her as she 
maizes up her mind and wallas to the foot of the steps.) 

LAVINIA. What do you want? I’ve got a lot to attend to. 

HAZEL, {quietly) It won’t take me long to say what I’ve come to 
say, Vinnie. {Suddenly she bursts out) It’s a lie about Orin killing 
himself by accident! I know it is! He meant to! 

LAVINIA. You better be careful what you say. I can prove what 
happened. Peter was here— 
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HAZEL. I don't care what anyone saysl 

LAViNiA. I should think you'd be the last one to accuse Orin— 

HAZEL. I’m not accusing him! Don't you dare say that I I'm accusing 
you! You drove him to it! Oh, I know I can't prove it— any more 
than I can prove a lot of things Orin hinted at! But I know terrible 
things must have happened — and that you’re to blame for them, 
somehow! 

LAVINIA. {concealing a start of fear~-changing to a forced reproach- 
ful tone) What would Orin think of you coming here the day of his 
funeral to accuse me of the sorrow that's afflicted our family ? 

HAZEL, {feeling guilty and at the same time defiant and sure she is 
right) All right, Vinnie. I won't say anything more. But 1 know there's 
something— and so do you— something that was driving Orin crazy— 
{She breaths down and sobs) Poor Orin! 

LAVINIA. {stares straight before her. Her lips twitch. In a stifled 
voice between her clenched teeth) Don’t — do that! 

HAZEL, {controlling herself-^-^fter a pause) I'm sorry. I didn’t come 
to talk about Orin. 

LAVINIA. {uneasily) What did you come for? 

HAZEL. About Peter. 

LAVINIA. {as if this were something she had been dreading— harshly) 
You leave Peter and me alone! 

HAZEL. I won’t! You’re not going to marry Peter and ruin his life! 
{Pleading now) You can’t! Don’t you see he could never be happy 
with you, that you’ll ’only drag him into this terrible thing— what- 
ever it is— and make him share it? 

LAVINIA. There is no terrible thing! 

HAZEL. I know Peter can’t believe evil of anyone, but living alone 
with you, married, you couldn’t hide it, he'd get to feel what I feel. 
You could never be happy because it would come between you! 
{Pleading again) Oh, Vinnie, you've got to be &ir to Peter! You've 
got to consider his happiness— if you really love him! 

LAVINIA. {hoarsely) I do love him! 
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HAZEL. It has started alTead]H-his betng made unhappy thmiigh 
you! 

LAViNiA. You’re lyingl 

HAZEL. He feu^t with Mother last night when she tried to talk 
to him— the first time he ever did such a thingl It isn’t like Peter. 
You’ve changed him. He left home and went to the hotel to suy. 
He said he’d never speak to Mother or me again. He’s always been 
such a wonderful son before— and brother. We three have been so 
happy. It’s broken Mother’s heart. All she does is sit and cry. {Des- 
perately) Oh, Vinnie, you can’t do iti You will be punished if you 
do! Peter would get to hate you in the endl 

LAVINIA. Not 

HAZEL. Do you want to take. the risk of driving Peter to do what 
Orin did? He might— if he ever discovered the truth! 

LAVINIA. (violently) What truth, you little fooll Discover what? 

HAZEL, (accusingly) I don’t know— but you know! Look in yout 
heart and ask your conscience before God if you ought to marry . 
Peter! 

LAVINIA. (desperatdy—at the end of her tether) Yes! Before God! 
Before anything! (Then faring at her — with a burst of rage) You 
leave me alone— go away— or HI get Grin’s pistol and kill you! (Her 
rage passes, leaving her weai( and shaken. She goes to her chair and 
sinks on it.) 

HAZEL, (recoding) Oh! You are wicked! I believe you would—! 
Vinni e! What’s made you like this? 

LAviNU.Goaway! 

HAZEL. Vinnie! (lavinu doses her eyes, hazel stands staring at 
her. After a pause— in a trembling voice) All right. Ill go. All I can 
do is trust'you. I know in your heart you can't be dead to all honor 
and justice— you, a Mannon! (lavinia giW/ a Utde bitter laugh with- 
out opening her eyes) At least you owe it to Peter m let him read 
what Orin had in that envdope. Orin asked me to make him read it 
before he married you. Fve told Peter about that^ Vinnie. 
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LAViNiA. {without opening her eyes-^strangely, as if to herself) 
The dead! Why can’t the dead die! 

HAZEL, (stares at her frightenedly, not knowing what to do—dool^s 
around her uncertainly and sees someone coming from off left, front 
— quicl^y) Here he comes now. I’ll go by the back. I don’t want him 
to meet me. (She starts to go but stops by the clump of lilacs--pity- 
ingly) I know you’re suffering, Vinnie— and I know your conscience 
will make you do what’s right— and God will forgive you. (She goes 
quich}y behind the lilacs and around the house to the rear.) 

LAVINIA. {lool{s after her and calls defiantly) I’m not asking God 
or anybody for forgiveness. I forgive myself! {She leans back^ and 
closes her eyes again — bitterly) I hope there is a hell for the good some- 
where! (peter enters from the left, front. He lool{s haggard and tor- 
mented. He wal\s slowly, his eyes on the ground— then sees lavinia 
and immediately maizes an effort to pull himself together and appear 
cheerful.) 

PETER. Hello, Vinnie. (He sits on the edge of the portico beside her. 
She still l(eeps her eyes closed, as if afraid to open them. He lool^s at 
her worriedly) You look terribly worn out. Haven’t you slept? (He 
pats her hand with awkward tenderness. Her mouth twitches and 
draws down at the corners as she stifles a sob. He goes on comfort- 
ingly) You’ve had an awfully hard time of it, but never mind, we’ll 
be married soon. 

LAVINIA. (without opening her eyes— longingly) You’ll love me 
and keep me from remembering? 

PEiER. You bet I will! And the first thing is to get you away from 
this darned house! I may be a fool but I’m beginning to feel super- 
stitious about it myself. 

LAVINIA. (without opening her eyes—strangely) Yes. Love can’t 
live in it. We’ll go away and leave it alone to die— and we’ll forget the 
dead. 

PETER, (a bitter resentful note coming into his voice) We can’t move 
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too far away to suit me! I hate this damned town now and everyone 
in it! 

LAViNiA. (opens her eyes and loo\s as him startledly) I never heard 
you talk that way before, Peter-bitter! 

PETER, (avoiding her eyes) Some things would make anyone bitter! 

LAVINIA. You’ve quarreled with your mother and Hazel— on ac- 
count of me— is that it? 

PETER. How did you know? 

LAVINIA. Hazel was just here. 

PETER. She told you? The darned fool! What did she do that for? 

LAVINIA. She doesn’t want me to marry you. 

PETER, (angrily) The little sneak! What right has she — ? (Then a 
bit uneasily-— forcing a smile) Well, you won’t pay any attention to 
her, I hope. 

LAVINIA. (more as if she were answering some voice in herself than 
him — stiffening in her chair— defiantly) No! 

PETER. She and Mother suddenly got a lot of crazy notions in their 
heads. But they’ll get over them. 

LAVINIA. (staring at him searchingly— uneasily) Supposing they 
don’t? 

PETER. They will after we are married— or I’m through with them! 

LAVINIA. (a pause. Then she tal{es his face in her hands and turns 
it to hers) Peter! Let me look at you! You’re suffering! Your eyes 
have a hurt look! They’ve always been so trustful! They look sus- 
picious and afraid of life now! Have 1 done this to you already, Peter? 
Are you beginning to suspect me? Are you wondering what it was 
Orin wrote? 

PETER, (protesting violently) No! Of course Fm not! Don’t I know 
Qrin was out of his mind? Why would I pay any attention—? 

LAVINIA. You swear you’ll never suspect me— of anything? 

PETER. What do you think I am? 

LAVINIA. And you’ll never let anyone come between us? Nothing 
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can keep us from being happy, can it? You won’t kt anything will 
you? 

Fim. Of course I won’t! 

tAViNU. (more and more desperately) I want to get married ri^t 
away, Peter! I’m afraid! Would you marry me now— diis evening? 
We can find a minister to do it. I can change my clothes in a second 
and put on the color you like! Marry me today, Peter! I’m afraid to 
wait! 

rana. {besvOdered and a bit shocl(ed) But— you don’t mean that, 
do you? We couldn’t. It wouldn’t look right the day Orin— out of 
reflect for him. (Then suspicious in spite of himself) I can’t see 
why you’re so afi’aid of waiting. Nothing can happen, can it? Was 
there anything in what Orin wrote that would stop us from — 

LAViNu. (with a wild beaten laugh) The dead coming between! 
They always would, Peter! You trust me vnth your hapiuness! But 
that means trusting the Mannon dead— and they’re not to be trusted 
with love! I know them too well! And I couldn’t bear to watch your 
eyes grow bitter and hidden horn me and wounded in their trust of 
life! I love you too much! 

nna. (made more uruasy and suspicious by this) What are you 
talking about, Vinnie? You make me think there was something — 

LAVimA. (desperately) No— nothing! (TAen suddenly throwing 
her arms around him) No! Don’t think of that— not yet! I want a 
little while of happiness— in spite of all the dead! I’ve earned it! I’ve 
done enough—! (Grosving more desperate— pleading wildly) Listen, 
Ptter! Why must we wait for marriage? I want a moment of joy — 
of bve— to make up for what’s coming! I want it now! Can’t you be 
strong, Peter? Can’t you be ample and pure? Can’t you forget sin 
and see that all bve is beautiful? (She \isses him with desperate pas- 
sion) Kiss me! Hold me dose! Want me! Want me so much you’d 
murder anyone to have me! I did that— &Hr you! Take me in this 
house of the dead and bve me! Our bve will drive the dead away! 
It will diame them back mto death! (At the topmost pitch of det- 
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peraic, frantic abandonment) Want me! Take me, Adam! (She is 
brought bac\ to herself with a start by this name escaping Aer— 
unlderedly, laughing idiotically) Adam? Why did I call you Adam? 
I never even heard that name before— outside of the Bible! (Then 
suddenly with a hopeless, dead finality) Always the dead between! 
It’s no good trying any more! 

PETER, (convinced she is hysterical and yet shoef^ed and repelled by 
her display of passion) Vinnicl You’re talking crazy! You don’t know 
what you’re saying! You’re not— like that! 

LAViNiA. (in a dead voice) I can’t marry you, Peter. You mustn’t 
ever see me again. (He stares at her, stunned and stupid) Go home. 
Make it up with your mother and Hazel. Marry someone else. Love 
isn’t permitted to me. The dead are too strong! 

PETER, (his mind in a turmoil) Vinniel You can’t—! You’ve gone 
crazy — ! What’s changed you like this? (Then suspiciously) Is it— < 
what Orin wrote? What was it? I’ve got a right to know, haven’t 
I? (Then as she doesn't answer---more suspiciously) He acted so 
queer about — ^what happened to you on the Islands. Was it something 
there— something to do with that native — ? 

LAVINIA. (her first instinctive reaction one of hurt insult) Peter! 
Don’t you dare — I (Then suddenly seizing on this as a way out^with 
calculated coarseness) All right! Yes, if you must know! I won’t lie 
any more! Orin suspected I’d lusted with him! And I had! 

PETER. (shrinl(ing from her aghast— brol^enly) Vinnic! You’ve gone 
crazy! I don’t believe — You— you couldn’t! 

LAVINIA. (stridently) Why shouldn’t I? I wanted him! I wanted 
to learn love from him— *love that wasn’t a sin! And I did, I tell you! 
He had me! I was his fancy woman! 

PETER, (wincing as if she had struc\ him in the face, stares at her 
with a stricken loo\ of horrified repulsion— with bitter, brol^en anger) 
Then— Mother and Hazel were right about you— you are bad at 
heart— no wonder Orin killed himself— God, I— I hope you’ll be pun- 
iilied— I— 1 (He hurries blindly ofi down the drive to the left.) 
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LAViNiA. {watches him go— then with a little desperate cry starts 
after him) Pctcrl It*s a licl I didn’t — 1 {She stops abruptly and stif- 
fens into her old, square-shouldered attitude. She lool(s down the 
drive after him — then turns away, saying in a lost, empty tone) Good^ 
bye, Peter, (seth enters from the left rear, coming around the comer 
of the house. He stands for a moment watching her, grimly wondering. , 
Then to call her attention to his presence, he begins singing half under I 
his breath his melancholy Shenandoah'' chanty, at the same time \ 
holding at the ground around him as if searching for something^ 

"Oh, Shenandoah, I can't get near you 
Way-ay, I'm bound away — " 

LAVINIA. {without looking at him, pic\ing up the words of the 
chanty — with a grim writhen smile) I’m not bound away — ^not now, 
Seth. I’m bound here— to the Mannon deadi {She gives a dry little 
coddle of laughter and turns as if to enter the house.) 

SETH, {frightened by the loo\ on her face, grabs her by the arm) 
Don’t go in there, Vinniel 

LAVINIA. {grimly) Don’t be afraid. I’m not going the way Mother 
and Orin went. That’s escaping punishment. And there’s no one left 
to punish me. I’m the last Mannon. I’ve got to punish myself I Living 
alone here with the dead is a worse act of justice than death or prison! 
I’ll never go out or see anyone! I’ll have the shutters nailed closed so 
no sunlight can ever get in. I’ll live alone with the dead, and keep 
their secrets, and let them hound me, until the curse is paid out and 
the last Mannon is let die! ( With a strange cruel smile of gloating over 
the years of self-torture) I know they will sec to it I live for a long 
time! It takes the Mannons to punish themselves for being born! 

SETH, {with grim understanding) Ayeh. And I ain’t heard a word 
you’ve been sayin’, Vinnic. {Pretending to search the ground again) 
Left my clippers around somewheres. 

LAVINIA. {turns to him sharply) You go now and close the shut- 
ters and nail them tight. 
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SETH. Ayeh. 

LAViNiA. And tell Hannah to throw out all the flowers. 

SETH. Ayeh. (He goes past her up the steps and into the house. She 
ascends to the portico — and then turns and stands for a while, stiff 
and square-shouldered, staring into the sunlight with frozen eyes. 
SETH leans out of the window at the right of the door and pulls the 
shutters closed with a decisive bang. As if this were a word of com- 
mand, LAVINIA pivots sharply on her heel and marches woodenly into 
the house, closing the door behind her.) 
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ACT ONE 

S cxm— Sitting-room of the Miller home in a large smatt4otim in 
Connecticut— about in the morning of July 4 th, jgo 6 . 

The room is fairly large, homely holding and cheerful in the 
morning sunlight, furnished with scruptdous medium-priced taste- 
lessness of the period. Beneath the two windows at left, front, a sofa 
with sil^ and satin cushions stands against the wall. At rear of sofa, 
a bookcase with glass doors, filled with cheap sets, extends along tht 
remaining length of wall. In the rear wall, left, is a double doorway 
with sliding doors and parties, leading into a dar\, windowless, 
bac\ parlor. At right of this doorway, another bookcase, this time a 
small, open one, crammed with boy/ and girl/ boo\s and the best- 
selling novels of many past years— boo\s the family really have read. 
To the right of this bool^case is the mate of the double doorway at its 
left, mth sliding doors and portiires, this one leading to a well- 
lighted front parlor. In the right wall, rear, a screen door opens on a 
porch. Farther forward in this wall are two windows, with a tvriting 
desl( and a chair between them. At center is a big, round table with 
a green-shaded reading lamp, the cord of the lamp running up to 
one of five soc\ets in the chandelier above. Five chairs are grouped 
about the taUe-^hree roe\ers at left, right, and right rear of it, two 
armchairs at rear and left rear. A medium-priced, inoffensive rug 
covers most of the floor. The walls are papered white with a cheerful, 
ugly blue design. 

Vmees are heard in a convertationtd Unte from the diningroom 
beyond the bae\ parlor, where the family are just fimthing breahjast, 
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Then MRS. miller’s voice, raised commandingfy, ^ommyt Come 
back here and finish your milk!” At the same moment tommy ap^ 
pears in the doorway from the hac\ parlor--^ chubby, sun-burnt 
boy of eleven with dar\ eyes, blond hair wetted and plastered down 
in a part, and a shiny, good-natured face, a rim of mill( visible about 
his lips. Bursting with bottled-up energy and a longing to get sWted 
on the Fourth, he nevertheless has hesitated obediently at his mother’s 
call. \ 


TOMMY, (calls bac^ pleadingly) Aw, I’m full, Ma. And I said ex- 
cuse me and you said all right. (His father’s voice is heard speaking 
to his mother. Then she calls: "All right. Tommy,” and tommy asl^s 
eagerly) Can I go out now? 
mother’s voice. (correcHngly) May II 
TOMMY, (fidgeting, but obediently) May I, Ma? 
mother’s voice. Yes. (tommy jumps for the screen door to the 
porch at right lihe a sprinter released by the starting shot^ 
father’s voice, (shouts after him) But you set off your crackers 
away from the house, remcmberl (But tommy is already through 
the screen door, which he leaves open behind him.) 

(A moment later the family appear from the bac\ parlor, coming 
from the dining-room. First are mildred and Arthur, mildred is fif- 
teen, tall and slender, with big, irregular features, resembling her 
father to the complete effacing of any pretense at prettiness. But her 
big, gray eyes are beautiful; she has vivacity and a fetching smile, 
and everyone things of her as an attractive girl. She is dressed in 
shirtwaist and sl^irt in the fashion of the period. 

(ARTHUR, the eldest of the Miller children who are still living home, 
is nineteen. He is tall, heavy, barrel-chested and muscular, the type 
of football linesman of that period, with a square, stolid face, small 
blue eyes and thic\ sandy hair. His manner is solemnly collegiate. 
He is dressed in the latest college fashion of that day, which has re- 
ceded a bit from the extreme of preceding years, but stUl runs to 
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padded shoulders and pants half-pegged at the top, and so small at 
their unde<uffed bottoms that they cannot be tal^en off with shoes 
on.) 

MILDRED, (as they appear^nqmsiuvely) Where are you going to- 
day, Art? 

ARTHUR, (with superior dignity) That’s my business. (He ostenta- 
tiously takes from his pocket a tobacco pouch with a big Y and doss 
numerals stamped on is, and a heavy bulldog briar pipe wish silver 
y and numerals, and starts filling the pipe.) 

MILDRED, (teasingly) Bet I know, just the samel Want me to tell 
you her initials? EJl.! (She laughs. Arthur, pleased by this insinua- 
tion at his lady-kjlling activities, yet finds is beneath his dignisy to 
reply. He goes to the table, lights his pipe and picks up the local 
morning paper, and slouches back into the armchair at left rear of 
table, beginning to whistie **Oh, Waltz Me Around Again, WiUie*’ 
as he scans the headlines. MnraED tits on the sofa at left, front.) 

(Meanwhile, their mother and their aunt uly, their father's sis- 
ter, have appeared, following them from the back pedor. mrs. mid* 
LER is around fifty, a short, stout woman with fading light4frown 
hair sprinkled with gray, who must have been decidedly pretty as a 
girl in a round-faced, cute, small-featured, wide-eyed fashion. She 
has big brown eyes, soft and matem<d—-a bustling, mother-of-a-family 
manner. She is dressed in shirtwaist and skirt. 

(uly miuer, her sister-in-law, is forty-two, tall, dark and thin. 
She conforms outwardly to the conventional type of old-maid school 
teacher, even to wearing fffasses. But behind the glasses her gray 
eyes are gentle and tired, and her whole atmosphere is one of shy 
kindliness. Her voice presents the greatest contrast to her appearance 
—soft and full of sweetness. She, also, is dressed in a shirtwaist and 

MU. Mnin. (u they appear) Getting milk down him is like— 
{Suddenly she is aware of the screen door standing half open) Good- 
ness look at that door he’s left openl The house will he aUve with 
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flies) {Rushing out to shut it) I’ve told him again and again — and 
that's all die good it does) It’s just a waste of breath) {She dams the 
door shut.) 

ULT. {smiling) Well, you can’t expect a boy to rememtier to shut 
doors — on the Fourth of July. {She goes diffidendy to the straight- 
backed chair before the des\ at right, front, leaving the comforthble 
chairs to the others.) \ 

Mxs. MILLER. That’s you all over, Lily— always making excuses i^r 
him. You’ll have him spoiled to death in spite of me. {She sinlfs if» 
rocker at right of table) Phew, I’m hot, aren’t you? This is going to 
be a scorcher. {She picl(s up a magazine from the table and begins to 
rocJ(, fanning herself.) 

{Meanwhile, her husband and her brother have appeared from 
the bac\ parlor, both smoking cigars, nat miller is in his late fifties, 
a tall, dark, spare man, a little stoop-shouldered, more than a little 
bald, dressed with an awkward attempt at sober respectability im- 
posed upon an innate heedlessness of clothes. His long face has large, 
irregular, undisHngtdshed features, but he has fine, shrewd, humor- 
ous gray eyes. 

(sn> DAVIS, his brother-indaw, is forty-five, short and fat, bald- 
headed, with the Puckish face of a Peekes Bad Boy who has never 
grown up. He is dressed in what had once been a very natty loud 
light suit but is now a shapeless and faded nondescript in cut and 
c<dor.) 

SID. {as they appear) Oh, I like the job first rate, Nat. Waterbury’s 
a nifty old town widi the lid off, when you get to know the ropes. I 
rang in a joke in one of my stories that ddded the folks there pinL 
Watcrwagon—Waterbury— Waterloo) 

{grinning) Dam good) 

SD. (j^ased) I thought it was i»etty fair myself. {Goet on a bit 
ruefidly, as if oppressed by a secret sorrow) Yes, you can see life in 
Watetbury, all rigbt— that i^ if you’re looking for life in Watetbuiy) 

aos. MnxBR. What’s that about Wateibury, Sid? 
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sn>. I was saying it*s all right in its way— but there’s no place like 
home. (As if to punctuate this remar^, there begins a series of bangs 
from just beyond the porch outside, as tommy inaugurates his celc- 
bration by setting off a package of firecrackers. The assembled family 
jump in their chairs^ 

MRS. MILLER. That boy! (She rushes to the screen door and out on 
the porch, calling Tommy! You mind what your Pa told you! You 
take your crackers out in the back yard, you hear me! 

ARTHUR, (frowning scornfully) Fresh kid! He did it on purpose to 
scare us. 

MILLER, (grinning through his annoyance) Darned youngster I He’ll 
have the house ahre before the day’s out. 

SID. (grins and sings) 

"Dunno what ter call *im 
But he*s mighty li^e a Rose-^eltl' 


(They all laugh,) 

LILY. Sid, you Crazy! (sid beams at her, mrs. miller comes back^ 
from the porch, still fuming,) 

MRS. miller. Well, I’ve made him go out back at bst. Now we’ll 
have a litde peace. (As if to contradict this, the bang of firecracl^ers 
and torpedoes bepns from the rear of the house, left, and continues 
at intervals throughout the scene, not nearly so loud as the first ex^ 
plosion, but sufficiently emphatic to form a disturbing punctuation 
to the conversation,) 

MILLER. Well, what’s on the tappee for all of you today? Sid, you’re 
coming to the Sachem Club picnic with me, of course. 

SID. (a bit embarrassedly) You bet. I mean I’d like to, Nat— that is, 
if— 

MRS. MILLER, (regarding kcT brother with smiling suspicion) HmmI 
I know what that Sachem Clid> picnic’s always meant! 

LILT, (breads in in a forced joking tone that conceals a deep earnest^ 
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ness) No, not this time, Essie. Sid’s a reformed character ance he’s 
been on the paper in Waterbury. At least, that’s what he swore to me 
last night. 

SID. (avoiding her eyes, humiliated--jol{ing it off) Pure as the driven 
snow, that’s me. They’re running me for president of the W.C.T.U. 
(They all laugh.) I 

MRS. MILLER. Sid, you’re a caution. You turn everything into a joke. 
But you be careful, you hear? We’re going to have cUnner in ^e 
evening tonight, you know— the best shore dinner you ever tasted abd 
I don’t want you coming home— well, not able to appreciate it. 

LILY. Oh, I know he’ll be careful today. Won’t you, Sid? 

SID. (more embarrassed than ever— -jolting it off melodramatically) 
Lily, I swear to you if any man offers me a drink. I’ll kill him— that 
is, if he changes his mind! (They all laugh except uly, who bites her 
lip and stiffens.) 

MRS. MILLER. No use talking to him, Lily. You ought to know bet- 
ter by this time. We can only hope for the best. 

MILLER. Now, you women stop picking on Sid. It’s the Fourth of 
July and even a downtrodden newspaperman has a right to enjoy 
himself when he’s on his holiday. 

MRS. MILLER. I Wasn’t thinking only of Sid. 

MILLER, (with a win\ at the others) What, are you imdnuating 
I ever—? 

MRS. MILLER. Well, to do you justice, no, not what you’d really call— 
But I’ve known you to come back from this darned Sachem Club 
picnic— Well, I didn’t need any little bird to whisper that you’d been 
some place besides to the well! (She smiles good-naturedly, miujr 
chuchfes^ 

SID. (after a furtive glance at the stiff and silent ULY^hanges the 
subject abruptly by turning to Arthur) How are you spending the 
festive Four^, Boola-Boola ? ( Arthur stiffens dignifiedly.) 

MILDRED, (teasingly) I can tell you, if he won’t. 

MRS. MILLER* (smtUn^ Off to the Rands’, I suppose* 
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ARTHUiL {with dignity) I and Bert Turner are taking Elsie and Ethel 
Rand canoeing. We’re going to have a picnic lunch on Strawberry 
Island. And this evening I’m staying at the Rands’ for dinner. 

MILLER. You’re accounted for» then. How about you^ Mid? 

MiLEMUBD. Fm going to the beach to Anne Culver’s. 

ARTHUR, {sarcastically) Of course, there won’t be any boys present! 
Johnny Dodd, for example? 

MILDRED, {gigglcs^then with a coquettish toss of her head) Pooh! 
What do I care for him ? He’s not the only pebble on the beach. 

MILLER. Stop your everlasting teasing, you two. How about you 
and Lily, Essie? 

MRS. MILLER. I don’t know. I haven’t made any plans. Have you, 
Lily? 

ULY. {quietly) No. Anything you want to do. 

MRS. MILLER. Well, I thought we’d just sit around and rest and talk. 

MILLER. You can gossip any day. This is the Fourth. Now, I’ve got 
a better suggestion than that. What do you say to an automobile ride? 
ril get out the Buick and we’ll drive around town and out to the 
lighthouse and back. Then Sid and I will let you off here, or any-* 
where you say, and we’ll go on to the picnic. 

MRS. MILLER. I’d love it. Wouldn’t you, Lily? 

ULY. It would be nice. 

MILLER. Then, that’s all settled. 

SID. {embarrassedly) Lily, want to come with me to the fireworks 
display at the beach tonight? 

MRS. MILLER. That’s right, Sid. You take her out. Poor Lily never has 
any fun, always sitting home with me. 

LU.Y. {flustered and grateful) I— I’d like tt>, Sid, thank you. {Then 
an apprehensive lool(cofnes over her face) Only not if you come home 
—you know. 

SID. {again embarrassed and humUiated^Higain folding it off, sol* 
emnly) Evil-minded, I’m afraid, Nat. I hate to say it of your sister. 
{Th^sdl laugh. Even lilt cannot suppress a smile.) 
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ARTHUR, {with heavy jocularity) Listen, Uncle Sid. Don’t let me 
catch you and Aunt Lily spooning on a bench tonight— -or it’ll be my 
duty to call a copi (sin and uly both lool( painfully embarrassed at 
this, and the jo^e falls flat, except for Mildred who can't restrain a 
giggle at the thought of these two ancients spooning^ 

MRS. MILLER. {rebu\ingly) Arthur! | 

MILLER, {dryly) That’ll do you. Your education in kicking a ftot- 
ball around Yale seems to have blunted your sense of humor. \ 

MRS. MILLER, {suddenly— stOTtledly) But where’s Richard? WeVe 
forgetting all about him. Why, where is that boy? I thought he came 
in with us from breakfast. 

MILDRED, m bet he’s off somewhere writing a poem to Muriel 
McComber, the silly! Or pretending to write one. I think he just 
copies — 

ARTHUR, {looking bac\ toward the dining-room) He’s still in the 
dining-room, reading a book. {Turning bac^scornfully) Gosh, he’s 
always reading now. It’s not my idea of having a good time in vacation. 

MILLER, {caustically) He read his school books, too, strange as that 
may seem to you. That’s why he came out top of his class. I’m hoping 
before you leave New Haven they’ll find time to teach you reading 
is a good habit. 

MRS. MILLER. {shoTply) That reminds me, Nat. I’ve been meaning 
to speak to you about those awful books Richard is reading. You’ve 
got to give him a good ulking to— {She gets up from her chair) I’ll 
go up and get them right now. I found them where he’d hid them on 
the shelf in his wardrobe. You just wait till you see what— {She 
bustles off, rear right, through the front parlor^ 

MILLER, {plainly not relishing whatever is coming— to sid, grum- 
blingly) Seems to me she might wait until the Fourth is over before 
bringing up — {Then with a grin) I know there’s nothing to it, any- 
way. When I think of the books I used to sneak off and read when 
I was a kid. 
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SID. Me, too. I suppose Dick is deep in Nick Carter or Old Cap 
Collier. 

MILLER. No, he passed that period long ago. Poetry’s his red meat 
nowadays, I think— love poetry— and socialism, too, I suspect, from* 
some dire declarations he*s made. (Then brisJ^ly) Well, might as well 
get him on the carpet. (He calls) Richard. (No answer~-4ouder) Rich* 
ard. (No answer^then in a bellow) RichardI 

ARTHUR, (shouting) Hey, Dick, wake up! Pa’s calling you. 

Richard’s voice, (from the dining-room) All right. I’m coming. 

MILLER. Darn him! When he gets his nose in a book, the house 
could fall down and he’d never — 

(RICHARD appears in the doorway from the bac\ parlor, the boo\ 
he has been reading in one hand, a finger marking his place. He lool^s 
a bit startled still, reluctantly called bac\ to earth from another world, 

(He is going on seventeen, just out of high school. In appearance 
he is a perfect blend of father and mother, so much so that each is con- 
vinced he is the image of the other. He has his mother* s light-brown 
hair, his father's gray eyes; his features are neither large nor small; 
he is of medium height, neither fat nor thin. One would not call him 
a handsome boy; neither is he homely. But he is definitely different 
from both of his parents, too. There is something of extreme sensi- 
tiveness added-— a restless, apprehensive, defiant, shy, dreamy, self- 
conscious intelligence about him. In manner he is alternately plain 
simple boy and a posey actor solemnly playing a role. He is dressed in 
prep school reflection of the college style of Arthur.) 

RICHARD. Did you want me. Pa ? 

MILLER. I’d hoped I’d made that plain. Come and sit down a while. 
(He points to the rocking chair at the right of table near his.) 

RICHARD, (coming forward— seizing on the opportunity to play up 
his preoccupation — with apologetic superiority) I didn’t hear you. Pa. 
I was off in another world, (mildred slyly shoves her foot out so that 
he trips over it, almost falling. She laughs gleefully. So does Arthur.) 

ARTHUR. Good &>r you, Midi That’ll wake him upl 
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UCHARD, (grin/ sheepishly--^ boy now) Darn you, Midi I’ll 
youl (He pushes her bac\ on the sofa and tickles her with his free 
hand, still holding the bool( in the other. She shriel(s.) 

ARTHUR. Give it to her, DickI 

miller. That’s enough, now. No more roughhouse. You sit down 
here, Richard, (richard obediently tabes the chair at right of table, 
opposite his father) What were you planning to do with youiiself 
today? Going out to the beach with Mildred? \ 

RICHARD, (scornfully superior) That silly skirt partyl I should ^y 
not! 

MILDRED. He’s not coming because Muriel isn’t. I’ll bet he’s got a 
date with her somewhcres. 

RICHARD, (flushing bashfully) You shut upl (Then to his father) 
I thought I’d just stay home, Pa — ^this morning, anyway. 

MILLER. Help Tommy set oS firecrackers, eh? 

RICHARD, (drawing himself up — with dignity) I should say not* 
(Then frowning portentously) I don’t believe in this silly celebrating 
the Fourth of July— all this lying talk about liberty— when there is no 
libertyl 

MILLER, (a twinkle in his eye) Hmm. 

RICHARD, (getting warmed up) The land of the free and the home 
of the brave! Home of the slave is what they ought to call it— the wage 
slave ground under the heel of the capitalist class, starving, crying for 
bread for his children, and all he gets is a stone! The Fourth of July 
is a stupid farce! 

MILLER, (putting a hand to his mouth to conceal a grin) Hmm. 
Them are mighty strong words. You’d better not repeat such senti- 
ments outside the bosom of the family or they’ll have you in jail. 

SID. And throw away the key. 

RICHARD, (darkly) Let them put me in jail. But how about the 
freedom of speech in the Constitution, then? That must be a farce, 
too. (Then he adds grimly) No, you cantelebrate your Fourth of 
July. I’ll celebrate the day the people bring out the guillotine again 
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and I see Pierpont Morgan being driven by in a tumbril! {His father 
and sm are greatly amused; uly is shocked but, tal^ng her cue from 
them, smiles, mildred stares at him in puzzled wonderment, never 
having heard this particular line before. Only Arthur betrays the ouP- 
raged reaction of a patriot^ 

ARTHUR. Aw say, you fresh kid, tie that bull outside! You ought to 
get a punch in the nose for talking that way on the Fourth! 

MILLER, {solemnly) Son, if I didn't know it was you talking, Fd 
think we had Emma Goldman with us. 

ARTHUR. Never mind. Pa. Wait till we get him down to Yale, Well 
take that out of him! 

RICHARD, {with high scorn) Oh, Yale! You think there's nothing in 
the world besides Yale. After aU, what is Yale? 

ARTHUR. You'll find out what! 

SID. {provocatively) Don’t let them scare you, Dick. Give ’em hell! 

LILY. {shocl(ed) Sid! You shouldn’t swear before — 

RICHARD. What do you think I am, Aunt Lily-— a baby? Fve heard 
worse than anything Uncle Sid says. 

MILDRED. And said worse himself, I bet! 

MILLER, {with a comic air of resignation) Well, Richard, Fve always 
found Fve had to listen to at least one stump speech every Fourth. I 
only hope getting your extra strong one right after breakfast will let 
me off for the rest of the day. {They all laugh now, taking this as a 
r«e.) 

RICHARD, {somberly) That’s right, laugh! After you, the deluge, 
you think! But look out! Supposing it comes before? Why shouldn’t 
the workers of the world unite and rise? They have nothing to lose 
but their chains! {He recites threateningly) “The days grow hot, O 
Babylon! Tis cool beneath thy willow trees!” 

MILLER. Hmm. That’s good. But where’s the connection, exactly? 
Something from that book you’re reading? 

RICHARD, {superior) No. That’s poetry. This is prose. 
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MiLLSR. I’ve heard there was a difference between ’em. What is the 
book? 

RICHARD, {impartandy) Carlyle’s ‘Trench Revolution.” 

MILLER. Hmm. So that’s where you drove the tumbril from and 
piled poor old Pierpont in it. (TAeii seriously) Glad you’re reading it, 
Richard. It’s a darn fine book. \ 

RICHARD, {with unflattering astonishment) What, have you read^ ? 

MILLER. Well, you see, even a newspaper owner can’t get out bf 
reading a book every now and again. 

RICHARD, {abashed) I— I didn’t mean— I know you-— {Then en- 
thusiastically) Say, isn’t it a great book, though — ^that part about Mi{a- 
beau— -and about Marat and Robespierre— 

MRS. MILLER, {appears from the front parlor in a great state of 
flushed annoyance) Never you mind Robespierre, young man! You 
tell me this minute where you’ve hidden those books! They were on 
the shelf in your wardrobe and now you’ve gone and hid them some- 
wheres else. You go right up and bring them to your father! (richard, 
for a second, lookj suddenly guilty and crushed. Then he brisdes 
defensively^ 

MILLER, {after a quicl^ understanding glance at him) Never mind 
his getting them now. We’ll waste the whole morning over those 
darned books. And anyway, he has a right to keep his library to him- 
self — that is, if they’re not too — What books are they, Richard? 

RICHARD, {self-consciously) Well— there’s— 

MRS. MILLER. I’ll tell you, if he won’t— and you give him a good 
talking to. {Then, after a glance at richard, mollifledly) Not that I 
blame Richard. There must be some boy he knows who’s trying to 
show off as advanced and wicked, and he told hun about — 

RICHARD. No! I read about them myself, in the papers and in other 
books. 

MRS. MILLER. Well, no matter how, there they were on his shelf. 
Two by that awful Oscar Wilde they put in jail for heaven knows 
what wickedness. 
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AKTHUX. {suddenly— taietnfUy asUhorOative) He committed big- 
amy. (Then as tso smothers a burst of ribald laughter) What are you 
laughing at? I guess I ought m know. A fellow at college told me. His 
father was in England when this Wilde was funched— and he said he 
remembered once his mother asked his father about it and he told her 
he’d committed bigamy. 

MnxBE. (hiding a smile behind his hand) Well dten, that must be 
right, Arthur. 

MM. MiLLEX. 1 wouldn’t put it past him, nor anything else. One book 
was called the Picture of something or other. 

xicHAan. “The Picture of Dorian Gray.” It’s one of the greatest 
novels ever writteni 

MM. MiiiEt. Looked to me like cheap trash. And the second book 
was poetry. The Ballad of I forget what. 

MCHAXD. “The Ballad of Reading Gaol,” one of the greatest poems 
ever written. (He pronounces it Reading God [as in godpost).) 

MM. MiLua. All about someone who murdered his wife and got 
hun^ as he richly deserved, as ^ as I could make out. And then there 
were two books by that Bernard Shaw — 

MCHAw. The greatest playwright alive todayl 

MM. MILLER. To hear him tell it, maybe! You know, Nat, the one 
who wrote a play about— well, never mind— that was so vile they 
wouldn’t even let it play in New York! 

MUXER. Hmm. I remember. 

MM. MILLER. One was a book of his plays and the other had a long 
title I couldn’t make head or tail oi, only it wasn’t a play. 

RICHARD, (proudly) "The Quintessence of Ibsenism." 

MILDRED. Phew! Good gracious, what a name! What does it mean, 
Dick? I’ll bet he doesn’t know. 

RICHARD, (outraged) I do, too, know! It’s about Ibsen, the greatest 
jdaywright since Shakeqiearel 

MM. Mnxm. Yes, there was a book of plays by that Ibsen there, tool 
And poems by Swin something— 
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RICHARD. “Poems and Ballads’* by Swinburne, Ma. The greatest poet 
since Shelleyl He tells the truth about real love! 

MRS. MILLER. Lovel Well, all I can say is, from reading here and 
there, that if he wasn’t flung in jail along with Wilde, he should have 
been. Some of the things 1 simply couldn’t read, they were so indjt- 
cent— All about— ‘Well, I can’t tell you before Lily and Mildred. \ 

SID. {with a win\ at richard— ; o^f«g/y) Remember, I’m next oq 
that one, Dick. I feel the need of a little poetical education. ' 

ULY. {scandalized, but laughing) Sid! Aren’t you ashamed? 

MRS. MILLER. This is no laughing matter. And then there was Kip- 
ling— but I suppose he’s not so bad. And last there was a poem — z long 
one — the Rubay — What is it, Richard? 

RICHARD. “The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” That’s the best of all! 

MILLER. Oh, I’ve read that, Essie — got a copy down at the office. 

siD. {enthusiastically) So have I. It’s a pippin! 

LILY, {with shy excitement) I— I’ve read it, too— at the library. I 
like— some parts of it. 

MRS. MILLER, {scandolized) Why, Lily! 

MILLER. Everybody’s reading that now, Essie— and it don’t 
seem to do them any harm. There’s fine things in it, seems to me — 
true things. 

MRS. MILLER, {a bit bewildered and uncertain now) Why, Nat, I 
don’t see how you — It looked terrible blasphemous— parts I read. 

SID. Remember this one: {He quotes rhetorically) “Oh Thou, who 
didst with pitfall and gin beset the path I was to wander in— ” Now, 
I’ve always noticed how beset my path was with gin — in the past, you 
understand! {He casts a jolting side glance at LiLY.TAe others laugh. 
But LILY is in a melancholy dream and hasn*t heard him?) 

MRS. MILLER, {tartly, but evidently suppressing her usual smile where 
he is concerned) You would pick out the ones with liquor in them! 

ULY. {suddenly-— with a sad pathos, quotes awkwardly and shyly) 
I like— because it’s true: 
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**Thc Moving Finger writes, and having writ, 

Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it bac\ to cancel half a Une, 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it!* 

MRS. MILLER, (astonished, as are all the others) Why, Lily, I never 
knew you to recite poetry before! 

LILY, (immediately guilty and apologetic) I — it just stuck in my 
memory somehow. 

RICHARD, (looking at her as if he had never seen her before) Good 
for you. Aunt Lily! (Then enthusiastically) But that isn’t the best. 
The best is: 

Boo\ of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, A Loaf of Bread-^-and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness — " 

ARTHUR, (who, bored to death by all this poetry quoting, has wan- 
dered over to the window at rear of des\, right) Hey! Look who’s 
coming up the walk— Old Man McComber! 

MILLER, (irritably) Dave? Now what in thunder does that damned 
old— Sid, I can sec where we never arc going to get to that picnic. 

MRS. MILLER, (vexatiously) He’ll know we’re in this early, too. No 
use lying. (Then appalled by another thought) That Norah— she’s 
that thick, she never can answer the front door right unless I tell her 
each time. Nat, you’ve got to talk to Dave. I’ll have her show him in 
here. Lily, you run up the back stairs and get your things on. I’ll be 
up in a second. Nat, you get rid of him the first second you can! What- 
ever can the old fool want— (She and uly hurry out through the bac\ 
parlor!) 

ARTHUR. I’m going to beat it— just time to catch the eight-twenty 
trolley. 

MILDRED. I’ve got to catch that, too. Wait till I get my hat, Art! (She 
rushes into the bac\ parlor!) 
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ARTHUR, (shouts after her) 1 can't wait. You can catch up with me 
if you hurry. (He turns at the bacl(-farlor iqor—tuMt a pin) Me- 
Comber may be coming to see if your intentions toward his daughter 
are dishonorable, Dick! You'd better beat it while your shoes are 
goodl (He disappears through the bac\-farior door, laughing^ 

RICHARD, (a bit shahfn, but putting on a brave front) Think I'pa 
scared of him? | 

MnxER. (gazing at him— frowning) Can't imagine what — But id* 
to complain about something, I know that. I only wish I didn't havf 
to be pleasant with the old buzzard— but he's about the most valuable 
advertiser I've got. 

sn>. (sympatheticatty) I know. But tell him to go to hell, anyway. 
He needs that ad more than you. 

(The sound of the bell comes from the rear of the house, off left 
from bacl( parlor.) 

MILLER. There he is. You clear out, Dick— but come right back as 
soon as he's gone, you hear? I’m not through with you, yet. 

RICHARD. Yes, Pa. 

MILLER. You better clear out, too, Sid. You know Dave doesn’t ap- 
prove jokes. 

SID. And loves me like poison! Come on, Dick, well go out and 
help Tommy celebrate. (He takes Richard’s arm and they also dis- 
appear through the back-parlor door, miller g^nces through the 
front paHor toward the front door, then calls in a tone of strained 
heartiness^ 

MILLER. Helb, Dave. Come right in here. What good wind blows 
you around on this glorious Fourth? 

(A flat, britde voice answers him: “Good morning,’’ and a moment 
later david mc comber appears in the doorway from the front parlor. 
He is a thin, dried-up little man with a head too large for his body 
perched on a scraumy neck, solemn horse face with deep- 

set UtAe black eyes, a blunt formless nose and a tiny slit of a mouth. 
He is about the same age as milur but is entirely bald, and looks ten 
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years older. He is dressed with a prim neatness in shiny old Macl( 
clothes.) 

MILLER. Here, sit dowo and make yourself comfortable. (Holding 
out the cigar box) Haveadgar? 

MC COMBER, (sitting down in the chair at the right of table— acidly) 
You’re forgetting. I never smoke. 

MILLER, (forcing a laugh at himself) That’s so. So I was. Well, I’ll 
smoke alone then. (He bites o§ the end of the cigar viciously, as if he 
wished it were mc comber’s head, and sits down opposite him.) 

MC comber. You asked me what brings me here, so I’ll come to the 
point at once. I regret to say it’s something disagreeable— disgraceful 
would be nearer the truth— and it concerns your son, RichardI 

miller, (beginning to bristle—but calmly) Oh, come now, Dave, 
I’m sure Richard hasn’t— 

MC COMBER, (sharply) And I’m positive he has. You’re not accusing 
me of being a liar, I hope. 

MILLER. No one said anything about liar. I only meant you’re surely 
mistaken if you think — 

MC COMBER. I’m not mistaken. I have proof of everything in his 
own handwriting! 

MILLER, (sharply) Let’s get down to brass tacks. Just what is it 
you’re charging him with? 

MC COMBER. With being dissolute and blasphemous— with delib- 
erately attempting to corrupt the morals of my young daughter, 
Muriel. 

MILLER. Then I’m afraid I will have to call you a liar, Dave! 

MC COMBER, (without talking offense — in the same flat, brittle voice) 
1 thought you’d get around to that, so I brought some of the proofs 
with me. I’ve a lot more of ’em at home. (He ta^es a wattet from his in- 
side coat pocket, selects five or six dips of paper, and holds them out to 
miller) These are good samples of the rest. My wife discovered them 
in (me of Muriel’s bureau drawers hidden under the underwear. 
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They’re all in his handwriting, you can’t deny it. Anyway, Muriel’s 
confessed to me he wrote them. You read them and then say Fm a liar. 
(miller has tal^en the slips and is reading them frowningly. mc com- 
ber tal\s on) Evidendy you’ve been too busy to take the right care 
about Richard’s bringing up or what he’s allowed to read— though 
I can’t see why his mother failed in her duty. But that’s your misfor- 
tune, and none of my business. But Muriel is my business and I Ipn’t 
and I won’t have her innocence exposed to the contamination W a 
young man whose mind, judging from his choice of reading matter, 
is as foul— 

MILLER. {fna\ing a tremendous effort to control his temper) Why, 
you damned old fool I Can’t you see Richard’s only a fool kid who’s 
just at the stage when he’s out to rebel against all authority, and so 
he grabs at everything radical to read and wants to pass it on to his 
elders and his girl and boy friends to show oil what a young hellion 
he isl Why, at heart you’d find Richard is just as innocent and as big 
a kid as Muriel is! {He pushes the slips of paper across the table con- 
temptuously) This stuff doesn’t mean anything to me— that is, noth- 
ing of what you think it means. If you believe this would corrupt 
Muriel, then you must believe she’s easily corrupted! But I’ll bet you’d 
find she knows a lot more about life than you give her credit for— 
and can guess a stork didn’t bring her down your chimney! 

MC COMBER. Now you’re insulting my daughter. I won’t forget that. 

MILLER. I’m not insulting her. I think Muriel is a darn nice girl. 
That’s why Fm giving her credit for ordinary good sense. I’d say the 
same about my own Mildred, who’s the same age. 

MC COMBER. I know nothing about your Mildred except that she’s 
known all over as a flirt. {Then more rAorp/yX Well, I knew you’d 
prove obstinate, but I certainly never dreamed you’d have the impu- 
dence, after reading those papers, to claim your son was innoeent of 
all wrongdoing! 

MILLER. And what did you dream I’d do? 
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MC COMBER. Do what it*s your plain duty to do as a citizen to protect 
other people’s children! Take and give him a hiding he’d remember to 
the last day of his life! You’d ought to do it for his sake, if you had 
any sense— unless you want him to end up in jail! 

MILLER, {his fists clenched, leans across the table) Dave, I’ve stood 
all I can stand from you! You get out! And get out quick, if you don’t 
want a kick in the rear to help you! 

MC COMBER, {again in his fiat, brittle voice, slowly getting to his feet) 
You needn’t lose your temper. I’m only demanding you do your duty 
by your own as I’ve already done by mine. I’m punishing Muriel. She’s 
not to be allowed out of the house for a month and she’s to be in bed 
every night by eight sharp. And yet she’s blameless, compared to 
that — 

MILLER. I said I’d had enough out of you, Dave! {He maizes a 
threatening movement^ 

MC COMBER. You needn’t lay hands on me. I’m going. But there’s 
one thing more. {He ta\es a letter from his wallet) Here’s a letter 
from Muriel for your son. {Puts it on the table) It makes clear, I 
think, how she’s come to think about him, now that her eyes have 
been opened. I hope he heeds what’s inside — ^for his own good and 
yours — ^because if I ever catch him hanging about my place again 111 
have him arrested! And don’t think I’m not going to make you regret 
the insults you’ve heaped on me. I’m taking the advertisement for my 
store out of your paper— and it won’t go in again, I tell you, not unless 
you apologize in writing and promise to punish — 

MILLER. Ill see you in hell first! As for your damned old ad, take it 
out and go to hell! 

MC COMBER. That’s plain bluff. You know how badly you need it. 
So do 1. {He starts stiffly for the door.) 

MILLER. Here! Listen a minute! I’m just going to call your bluff 
and tell you that, whether you want to reconsider your decision or not, 
I’m going to refuse to print you^r damned ad after tomorrow! Put 
that in your pipe and smoke it! Furthermore, 111 start a campaign to 
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encourage outside capital to open a dry-goods store in opposition to 
you that won’t be the public swindle I can prove yours i$l 

MC COMBER, {a bit shakfn by this threa$--but in the same flat tone) 
I’ll sue; you for libel. 

MILLER. When I get through, there won’t be a person in town will 
buy a dishrag in your place! 

MC COMBER, {more shal^en, his eyes shifting about furtively) That’s 
all bluff. You wouldn’t dare — (Then finally he says uncertainly) 
Well, good day. {And turns and goes out. nat stands holding after 
him. Slowly the anger drains from his face and leaves him lool(ing a 
bit sic\ and disgusted, sid appears from the bac\ parlor. He is nursing 
a burn on his right hand, but his face is one broad grin of satisfaction.) 

SID. I burned my hand with one of Tommy’s damned firecrackers 
and came in to get some vaseline. I was listening to the last of your 
scrap. Good for you, Natl You sure gave him hell! 

MILLER, {dully) Much good it’ll do. He knows it was all talk. 

SID. That’s just what he don’t know, Nat. The old skinflint has a 
guilty conscience. 

MILLER. Well, anyone who knows me knows I wouldn’t use my pa- 
per for a dirty, spiteful trick like that— no matter what he did to me. 

SID. Yes, everyone knows you’re an old sucker, Nat, too decent for 
your own good. But McQ>mber never saw you like this before. I tell 
you you scared the pants off him. {He chuckles.) 

MILLER, {still dejectedly) I don’t know what made me let go like 
that. The hell of skunks like McComber is that after being with them 
ten minutes you become as big skunks as they are. 

SID. {notices the slips of paper on the table) What’s this? Some- 
thing he brought? {He pic\s them up and starts to read.) 

MILLER, {grimly) Samples of the new freedom— from those books 
Essie found— that Richard’s been passing on to Muriel to educate 
her. They’re what started the rumpus. {Jhen frowning) I’ve got to 
do something about that young anarchist or he’ll be getting me, and 
hinself, in a peck of trouble. {Then pathetically helpless) But what 
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can I do? Putting the curb bit on would make him worse. Then he’d 
have a harsh tyrant to defy. He’d love that, darn himi 

SID. {has been reading the slips, a broad grin on his face^suddenly 
he whistles) Phew! This is a warm lulu for fair! {He reciter with a 
joking intensity) 

life is bitter with thy love; thine eyes 
Blind me, thy tresses bum me, thy sharp sighs 
Divide my flesh and spirit with soft sound— ^ 

Miujut. {with a grim smile) Hmm. I missed that one. That must be 
Mr. Swinburne’s copy. I’ve never read him, but I’ve heard something 
like that was the matter with him. 

SID. Yes, it’s labelled Swinburne— “Anactoria.” Whatever that is. 
But wait, watch and iistcnl The worst is yet to cornel {He recites with 
added comic intensity) 

^^That I could drinl( thy veins as wine, and eat 
Thy breasts lil(e honey, that from face to feet 
Thy body were abolished and consumed, 

And in my flesh thy very flesh entombedr 

MILLER, {an irrepressible boyish grin coming to his face) Hell and 
hallelujah! Just picture old Dave digesting that for the first timel 
Gosh, I’d give a lot to have seen his face! {Then a trace of shocked re- 
proof showing in his voice) But it’s no joking matter. That stuff is 
warm — too damned warm, if you ask me! I don’t like this a damned 
bit, Sid. That’s no kind of thing to be sending a decent girl. {More 
worriedly) I thought he was really stuck on her— as one gets stuck 
on a decent girl at his age— all moonshine and holding hands and a 
kiss now and again. But this looks— I wonder if he is hanging around 
her to see what he can get? {Angrily) By God, if that’s true, he de- 
serves that licking McComber says it’s my duty to give himI I’ve got 
to draw the line somewhere! 
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SID. Ycs» it won*t do to have him getting any decent girl in troubk. 

MILLER. The only thing I can do is put it up to him straight. {yVith 
pride) Richard’ll stand up to his guns, no matter what. Tve never 
known him to lie to me. 

SID. {at a noise from the bac\ parlor, loo\s that way—4n a whisper) 
Then now’s your chance. I’ll beat it and leave you alone— see if the 
women folks are ready upstairs. We ought to get started soon— if 
we’re ever going to make that picnic. (He is halfway to the entrance 
to the front parlor as Richard enters from the bac\ parlor, very evi- 
dently nervous about mc cumber’s coil.) 

RICHARD, {adopting a forced, innocent tone) How’s your hand, 
Uncle Sid? 

SID. All right, Dick, thanks — only hurts a little. {He disappears. 
MILLER watches his son frowningly. richard gives him a quic\ side 
glance and grows more guiltily self conscious.) 

RICHARD, {forcing a snicl(er) Gee, Pa, Uncle Sid’s a bigger kid than 
Tommy is. He was throwing firecrackers in the air and catching them 
on the back of his hand and throwing ’em off again just before they 
went off— and one came and he wasn’t quick enough, and it went 
off almost on top of— 

miller. Never mind that. I’ve got something else to talk to you 
about besides firecrackers. 

RICHARD, {apprehensively) What, Pa? 

miller, {suddenly puts both hands on his shoulders---quietly) Look 
here. Son. I’m going to ask you a question, and I want an honest an- 
swer. I warn you beforehand if the answer is ’‘yes” I’m going to punish 
you and punish you hard because you’ll have done something no boy 
of mine ought to do. But you’ve never lied to me before, I know, and 
I don’t believe, even to save yourself punishment, you’d lie to me now, 
would you? 

RICHARD, {impressed— with dignity) I won’t lie, Pa. 

MILLER. Have you been trying to have something to do with Muriel 
—something you shouldn't— you know what I mean. 
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RICHARD, {stares at him far a moment, as if he couldn*t comprehend 
^then, as he does, a /oo^ of shocked indignation comes over his 
face) No! What do you think I am, Pa? I never would! She’s not that 
kind! Why, I — I love her! I’m going to marry her— -after I get out of 
college! She’s said she would! We’re engaged! 

MILLER, {with great relief) All right. That’s all I wanted to know. 
We won’t talk any more about it. {He gives him an approving pat 
on the bac\) 

RICHARD. I don’t see how you could think— Did that old idiot Mc- 
Comber say that about me? 

MILLER. {io\ing now) Shouldn’t call your future father-in-law 
names, should you? Tain’t respectful. {Then after a glance at Rich- 
ard’s indignant face— points to the slips of paper on the table) Well, 
you can’t exactly blame old Dave, can you, when you read through 
that literature you wished on his innocent daughter? 

RICHARD, {sees the slips for the first time and is overcome by embar- 
rassment, which he immediately tries to cover up with a superior care- 
lessness) Oh, so that’s why. He found those, did he? I told her to be 
careful — Well, it’ll do him good to read the truth about life for once 
and get rid of his old-fogy ideas. 

MILLER. I’m afraid I’ve got to agree with him, though, that they’re 
hardly fit reading for a young girl. {Then with subtle flattery) They’re 
all well enough, in their way, for you who’re a man, but— Think it 
over, and sec if you don’t agree with me. 

RICHARD, {embarrassedly) Aw, I only did it because I liked them — 
and I wanted her to face life as it is. She’s so darned afraid of life — 
afraid of her Old Man— afraid of people saying this or that about her 
—afraid of being in love— afraid of everything. She’s even afraid to let 
me kiss her. I thought, maybe, reading those things— they’re beautiful, 
aren’t they, Pa ? — I thought they would give her the spunk to lead her 
own life, and not be— always thinking of being afraid. 

MILLER. I see. Well, I’m afraid she’s still afraid. {He takes the letter 
from the table) Here’s a letter from her he said to give you. (richard 
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tal^es the letter from him uncertainly, his expression changing to one 
of apprehension, miller adds with a \indly smile) You better be pre- 
pared tor a bit of a blow. But never mind. There’s lots of other fish 
in the sea. (richard is not listening to him, but staring at the letter 
with a sort of fascinated dread, miller loo\s into his son* s face a sec- 
ond, then turns away, troubled and embarrassed) Darn it! I better go 
upstairs and get rigged out or I never will get to that picnic. {He 
moves awkwardly and self<onsciously off through the front parlor. 
RICHARD continues to stare at the letter for a moment— then girds up 
his courage and tears it open and begins to read swiftly. As he reads 
his face grows more and more wounded and tragic, until at the end 
his mouth draws down at the comers, as if he were about to brea\ into 
tears. With an effort he forces them bacl( and his face grows flushed 
with humiliation and wronged anger.) 

RICHARD, (blurts out to himself) The little coward! I hate her! She 
can’t treat me like that! I’ll show her! (At the sound of voices from 
the front parlor, he quickly shoves the letter into the inside poc\et of 
his coca and does his best to appear calm and indifferent, even attempt- 
ing to whistle citing at the Church!* But the whistle peters out 
miserably as his mother, lily and sid enter from the front parlor. T hey 
are dressed in all the elaborate paraphernalia of motoring at that 
period— linen dusters, veils, goggles, sid in a snappy cap.) 

MRS. miller. Well, we’re about ready to start at last, thank goodness! 
Let’s hope no more callers are on the way. What did that McComber 
want, Richard, do you know? Sid couldn’t tell us. 

RICHARD. You can search me. Ask Pa. 

MRS. MILLER, (immediately sensing something **dQsvn** in his man- 
ner— gsnng to him worriedly) Why, whatcver’s the matter with you, 
Richard? You sound as if you’d lost your last friend! What is it? 

RICHARD, (desperately) I— I don’t feel so well— my stomach’s sick. 

MRS. MILLER, (immediately all sympathy— smoothing his hair bac\ 
from his forehead) You poor boy! What a shame— on the Fourth, 
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too, of all days! (Turning to the others) Maybe I better stay home 
with him, if he’s sick. 

ULY. Yes, m suy, too. 

RICHARD, (more desperately) Nol You go, Mai I’m not really sick. 
I’ll be all right. You go. I want to be alonel (Then, as a louder bang 
comes from in bac\ as tommy sets off a cannon crochet, he jumps to 
his feet) Darn Tommy and his darned firecrackers! You can’t get 
any peace in this house with that darned kid around I Darn the Fourth 
of July, anyway! I wish we still belonged to England! (He strides off 
in an indignant fury of misery through the front parlor.) 

MRS. MILLER, (storcs after him worriedly — then sighs philosophi- 
cally) Well, I guess he can’t be so very sick — ^after that. (She shahes 
her head) He’s a queer boy. Sometimes I can’t make head or tail of 
him. 

MILLER, (calls from the front door beyond the bach parlor) Come 
along folks. Let’s get started. 

SID. We’re coming, Nat. (He and the two women move off through 
the front parlor.) 
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ACT TWO 


S cem-Ditung-room of the miller home— a little after 6 o’clocl^ 
in the evening of the same day. 

The room is much too small for the medium-priced, formidable 
dining-room set, especially now when all the leaves of the table are in. 
At left, toward rear, is a double doorway with sliding doors and por- 
tihes leading into the bac\ parlor. In the rear wall, left, is the door 
to the pantry. At the right of door is the china closet with its display 
of the family eta glass and fancy china. In the right wall are two win- 
dows holding out on a side lawn. In front of the windows is a heavy, 
ugly sideboard with three pieces of old silver on its top. In the left 
wall, extreme front, is a screen door opening on a side porch. A dar\ 
rug covers moa of the floor. The table, with a chair at each end, left 
and right, three chairs on the far side, facing front, and two on the 
near side, their bac\s to front, ta\es up most of the available space. T he 
walls are papered in a somber brown and dar\-red design. 

MRS. MILLER is supervising and helping the Second Girl, nwiah, in 
the setting of the table, ncmiah is a clumsy, heavy-handed, heavy-footed, 
long-jawed, beamingly good-natured young Irish girl— a "green- 
horn:' 

MRS. MILLER. I fcally think you better put on the lights, Norah. It’s 
getting so cloudy out, and this pesky room is so dark, anyway. 

NORAH. Yes, Mum. {She stretches awkwardly over the table to reach 
the chandelier that is suspended from the middle of the ceiling and 
manages to turn one light on— scornfully) Arrah, the contraption! 
MRS. MILLER, {worriedly) Careful! 

NORAH. Careful as can be, Mum. {But in moving around to reach 
the next bulb she jars heavily against the table.) 
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MRS. MILLER. ThcTcl I luicw it! I do wish you’d watch — I 

NORAH. (a flustered appeal in her voice) Arrah, what have I done 
wrong now? 

MRS. MILLER, (draws a deep breath — then sighs helplessly) Oh, noth- 
ing. Never mind the rest of the lights. You might as well go out in 
the kitchen and wait until I ring. 

NORAH. {relieved and cheerful again) Yes, Mum. {She starts for 
the pantry.) 

MRS. MILLER. But there’s one thing— (norah turns apprehensively) 
No, two things— things I’ve told you over and over, but you alwayi 
forget. Don’t pass the plates on the wrong side at dinner tonight, and 
do be careful not to let that pantry door slam behind you. Now you 
will try to remember, won’t you? 

norah. Yes, Mum. {She goes into the pantry and shuts the door 
behind her with exaggerated care as mrs. miller watches her appre- 
hensively. MRS. MILLER sighs and reaches up with difficulty and turns 
on another of the four lights in the chandelier. As she is doing so, 
LILY enters from the bac\ parlor^ 

LILY. Here, let me do that, Essie. I’m taller. You’ll only strain your 
self. {She quichfy lights the other two bulbs!) 

MRS. MILLER, {gratefully) Thank you, Lily. It’s a stretch for me, 
I’m getting so fat. 

LILY, But where’s Norah? Why didn’t she — ? 

MRS. MILLER, {exasperate dly) Oh, that girl! Don’t talk about her! 
She’ll be the death of me! She’s that thick, you honestly wouldn’t 
believe it possible. 

LILY, {smiling) Why, what did she do now? 

MRS. MILLER. Oh, nothing. She means all right. 

ULY. Anything else I can do, Essie? 

MRS. MILLER. Well, she’s got the teble all wrong. Well have to reset 
it. But you’re always helping me. It isn’t fair to ask you— in your 
vacation. You need your rest after teaching a pack of wild Indians 
of kids all year. 
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ULY. {beginning to help with the table) You know I love to help. 
It makes me feel I’m some use in this house instead of just sponging— 

MRS. MILLER, {indignantly) Spongingl You pay, don’t you? 

LILY. Almost nothing. And you and Nat only take that litde to 
make me feel better about living with you. {Forcing a smile) I don’t 
see how you stand me — shaving a cranky old maid around all the dme. 

MRS. MILLER. What nonsense you talk I As if Nat and I weren’t 
only too tickled to death to have youl Lily Miller, I’ve no patience 
with you when you go on like that. We’ve been over this a thousand 
times before, and still you go ont Crazy, that’s what it isl {She 
changes the subject abruptly) What time’s it getting to be? 

ULY. {holding at her watch) Quarter past six. 

MRS. MILLER. I do hope those men folks aren’t going to be late for 
dinner. {She sighs) But I suppose with that darned Sachem Club 
picnic it’s more likely than not. (uly lool^s worried, and sighs, mrs. 
MILLER gives her a quic\ side glance) I see you’ve got your new dress 
on. 

LILY, {embarrassedly) Yes, I thought— if Sid’s taking me to the 
fireworks— I ought to spruce up a little. 

MRS. MILLER, {looking awuy) Hmm. {A pauseshen she says with 
an effort to be casual) You mustn’t mind if Sid comes home feeling 
a bit— gay. I expect Nat to— and we’ll have to listen to all those old 
stories of his about when he was a boy. You know what those picnics 
are, and Sid’d be running into ail his old friends. 

LILY, {agitatedly) I don’t think he will— this time— not after his 
promise. 

MRS. MILLER, {avoiding looking at her) I know. But men are weak. 
{Then quicl^fy) That was a good notion of Nat’s, getting Sid the job 
on the Waterbury Standard. All he ever needed was to get away from 
the rut he was in here. He’s the kind that’s the victim of his friends. 
He’s easily led— but there’s no real harm in him, you know that, (uly 
l^eeps silent, her eyes downcast, mrs. miller goes on meaningly) He’s 
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making good money in Waterbury, too— thirty-five a week. He’s* 
in a better position to get married than he ever was. 

ULY. {stiffly) Well, I hope he finds a woman who*s willing— 
though after he’s through with his betting on horse races, and dice, 
and playing Kelly pool, there won’t be much left for a wife— even 
if there was nothing else he spent his money on. 

MRS. MILLER. Oh, he’d give up all that — ^for the right woman. {Sud- 
denly she comes directly to the point) Lily, why don’t you change 
your mind and marry Sid and reform him? You love him and always 
have — 

ULY. {stiffly) I can’t love a man who drinks. 

MRS. MILLER. You can’t fool me. I know darned well you love him. 
And he loves you and always has. 

LILY. Never enough to stop drinking for. {Cutting off mrs. mil- 
ler’s reply) No, it’s no good in your talking, Essie. We’ve been over 
this a thousand times before and 111 always feel the same as long as 
Sid’s the same. If he gave me proof he’d— but even then I don’t believe 
I could. It’s sixteen years since I broke off our engagement, but what 
made me break it off is as clear to me today as it was then. It was 
what he’d be liable to do now to anyone who married him— his tak- 
ing up with bad women. 

MRS. miller, {protests half-heartedly) But he’s always sworn he got 
raked into that party and never had anything to do with those harlots. 

lily. Well, I don’t believe him — didn’t then and don’t now. I do 
believe he didn’t deliberately plan to, but — Oh, it’s no good talking, 
Essie. What’s done is done. But you know how much I like Sid— in 
spite of everything. I know he was just born to be what he is— ir- 
responsible, never meaning to harm but harming in spite of himself. 
But don’t talk to me about marrying him— because I never could. 

MRS. MILLER, {angrily) He’s a dumb fool— a stupid dumb fool, that’s 
what he is! 

LILY, {quietly) No. He’s just Sid. 

MRS. uw j” It’s a shame for you— a measly shame— you that would 
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have made such a wonderful wife for any manr-that ought to have 
your own home and childreni 

ULY. {winces but puts her arm around her affectionately--genily) 
Now don’t you go feeling sorry for me. I won’t have that. Here I am, 
thanks to your and Nat’s kindness, with the best home in the world; 
and as for the children, I feel the same love for yours as if they were 
mine, and I didn’t have the pain of bearing them. And then there are 
all the boys and girls I teach every year. I like to feel I’m a sort of 
second mother to them and helping them to grow up to be good men 
and women. So I don’t feel such a useless old maid, after all. 

MRS. MILLER. {I(isses her impulsively — her voice husky) You’re a 
good woman, Lily — too good for the rest of us. {She turns away, wip- 
ing a tear furtively — then abruptly changing the subject) Good gra- 
cious, if I’m not forgetting one of the most important things! I’ve got 
to warn that Tommy against giving me away to Nat about the fish. 
He knows, because I had to send him to market for it, and he’s liable 
to burst out laughing— • 

LILY. Laughing about what ? 

MRS. MILLER. {guUtUy) Well, I’ve never told you, because it seemed 
sort of a sneaking trick, but you know how Nat carries on about not 
being able to eat bluefish. 

LILY. I know he says there’s a certain oil in it that poisons him. 

MRS. MILLER. {chucl{ling) Poisons him, nothing! He’s been eating 
bluefish for years— only I tell him each time it’s weakfish. We’re hav- 
ing it tonight— and I’ve got to warn that young imp to keep his face 
straight. 

ULY. {laughing) Aren’t you ashamed, Essiel 

MRS. MILLER. Not much, I’m notl I like bluefishl {She laughs) 
Where is Tommy? In the sitting-YOom? 

ULY. No, Richard’s there alone. I think Tommy’s out on the piazza 
with Mildred, (mrs. miller busies out through the back parlor. As 
soon as she is gone, the smile fades from uly’s Ups. Her face grows 
sad and she again fiances nervously at her watch, righaid appears 
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from the bac\ parlor, moving in an aimless way. His face wears a set 
expression of bitter g^oom; he exudes tragedy. For richard, after his 
first outburst of grief and humiliation, has begun to ta\e a masochistic 
satisfaction in his great sorrow, especially in the concern which it 
arouses in the family circle. On seeing his aunt, he gives her a darl^ 
loo\ and turns and is about to stdl\ bac\ toward the sitting^oom when 
she spea\s to him pityingly) Feel any better, Richard? 

RICHARD, {somberly) Fm all right. Aunt Lily. You mustn’t worry 
about me. 

LILY, {going to him) £ut I do worry about you. I hate to see you 
so upset. 

RICHARD. It doesn’t matter. Nothing matters. 

LILY, {puts her around him sympathetically) You really mustn’t 
let yourself take it so seriously. You know, something happens and 
things like that come up, and we think there’s no hope — 

RICHARD. Things like what come up? 

LILY. What’s happened between you and Muriel. 

RICHARD, {with disdain) Oh, herl I wasn’t even thinking about 
her. I was thinking about life. 

LILY. But then — ^if we really, really love— why, then something else 
is bound to happen soon that changes everything again, and it’s all 
as it was before the misunderstanding, and everything works out all 
right in the end. That’s the way it is with life. 

RICHARD, {with a tragic sneer) Lifel Life is a jokel And everything 
comes out all wrong in the end! 

ULY. {a little shochei) You mustn’t talk that way. But I know you 
don’t mean it. 

RICHARD. I do too mean it! You can have your silly optimism, if you 
like. Aunt Lily. But don’t ask me to be so blind. I’m a pessimist! 
iJChen with an air of cruel cynicism) As for Muriel, that’s all dead 
and past. I was only kidding her, anyway, just to have a little fun, 
and die took it seriously, like a fooL {He forces a cruel smUe to his 
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Ups) You know what they say about womea and trolley cars, Aunt 
Lily: there’s always another one along in a minute. 

ULT. {reaUy shocked this time) I don’t like you when you say such 
horrible, cynical things. It isn’t nice. 

RICHARD. Nice! that’s all you women think of! I’m proud to be a 
cynic. It’s the only thing you can be when you really face life. I sup- 
pose you think I ought to be heard>roken about Muriel— a little 
coward that’s afraid to say her soul’s her own, and keeps tied to her 
father’s apron strings! Well, not for mine! There’s plenty of other 
fish in the sea! {As he is finishing, his mother comes bac\ through 
the bac\ parlor^ 

MRS. MnxER. Why, hello. You here, Richard? Getting hungry, I 
suppose? 

RICHARD, {indignandy) I’m not hungry a bit! That’s all you think 
of. Mar-food! 

MRS. MILLER. Well, I must say I’ve never noticed you to hang back 
at meal times. (To uly) What’s that he was saying about fiish in the 
sea? 

LILT. {smiUng) He says he’s through vrith Muriel now. 

MRS. MILLER, {tardy— giving her son a rebuking loolO She’s through 
with him, he means! The idea of your sending a nice girl like her 
things out of those indecent books! {Deeply offended, richard dis- 
dains to reply hut stall(s woundeily to the screen door at left, front, 
and puts a hand on the hpob) Where are you going? 

RICHARD, {quotes from "CandidtT in a hoUow voice) “Out, then, 
into the night with me!” {He stalks out, damming the door behind 
him^ 

MRS. MiLLBR. (colb') Well, don’t you go far, ’cause dinner’ll be ready 
in a minute, and I’m not coming running after you! {She turns to 
LILT swtA a cAnei^/e) Goodness, that boy! He ought m be on die stage! 
{She mimics) “Out— into the nig^t^— and it isn’t even dark yet! He 
got that out of one of those books, I suppose. Do you know. I’m actu- 
ally grateful to old Dave KkComber for putting an end to hit non- 
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sense with Muriel. I never did approve of Richard getting so inter- 
ested in girls. He’s not old enough for such silliness. Why, seems to 
me it was only yesterday he was still a baby. {She sighs~-4hen matter- 
of-factly) Well, nothing to do now till those men turn up. No use 
standing here like gawks. We might as well go in the sitting-room 
and be comfortable. 

LILY, {the nervous, worried note in her voice again) Yes, we might 
as well. {They go out through the bac\ parlor. They have no sooner 
disappeared than the screen door is opened cautiously and richard 
comes bac\ in the room.) 

RICHARD, {stands inside the door, looking after them — quotes bit- 
terly) “They do not know the secret in the poet’s heart.” {He comes 
nearer the table and surveys it, especially the cut-glass dish containing 
olives, with contempt and mutters disdainfully) Foodl {But the dish 
of olives seems to fascinate him and presently he has approached 
nearer, and stealthily lifts a couple and crams them into his mouth. 
He is just reaching out for more when the pantry door is opened 
slightly and norah peers in.) 

NORAH. Mister Dick, you thief, lave them olives alone, or the 
missus’ll be swearing it was me at them! 

RICHARD, {draws back, his hand as if he had been stung— too flus- 
tered to be anything but guilty boy for a second) I— I wasn’t eating — 

NORAH. Oho, no, of course not, divil fear you, you was only feeling 
their pulsel {Then warningly) Mind what I’m saying now, or 111 
have to tell on you to protect me good namel {She draws back 
the pantry, closing the door, richard stands, a prey to feelings of 
bitterest humiliation and seething revolt against everyone and every- 
thing. A low whistle comes from just outside the porch door. He starts. 
Then a masculine voice calls: “Hey, Dick.” He goes over to the 
screen door grumpily— then as he recognizes the owner of the voice, 
his own as he answers becomes respectful and admiring) 

RICHARD. Oh, hello, Wint. Come on in. {He opens the door and 
wiNT SELBY enters and stands just inside the door, selby is nineteen, 
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0 dMsmute of Axmot’s at Yale. H^t a ty^ed, good-looking eoUege 
boy of the period, not the oMeUe but the heO-raising sport type. He 
is ttdl, blond, dressed in extreme ccUegute eut^ 

wiMT. (fls he enters— muniagly, in a Iota tone) Keep it quiet, Kid. 

1 don’t want the folks to know Fm here. Tell Art I want to see him 
a second— on the Q.T. 

aicHAim. Can’t. He’s up at the Rands’— won’t be home before ten, 
anyway. 

wiNT. (irritaUy) Damn, I thou^t he’d be here for dinner. (More 
irritably) Hell, that gums the works for foir! 

iiCHAiD. (ingratiatingly) What is it, Wint? Can’t I he^? 

WINT. (gives him an appraising gdanee) I mig^t tdl you, if you 
can keep your face shut. 

aicHABD. I can. 

WINT. Well, I ran into a coiq)le of swift babies from New Haven 
diis after, and I dated them up for tonight, thinking I could catch 
Art But now it’s too late to get anyone else and I’ll have to pass it 
up. I’m nearly broke and I can’t afford to blow them both to drinks. 

toCHAip. (with shy eagerness) Fve got eleven dollars saved up. I 
could ktan you some. 

WINT. (surveys Mm appreciatively) Say, you’re a good sport (Then 
shading his head) Nix, Kid, I don’t want to borrow your money. 
(Then getting an idea) But say, have you got anydiing on for tonight? 

iacHAaD.No. 

v^NT. Want to come along with me? (Then qukhly) I’m not try- 
ing to lead you astray, understand. But it’ll be a help if you would 
just at around with Belle and feed her a fow drinks while I’m off with 
Edith. (He winbs) See v^t I mean? You don’t have to do anydiing^ 
not even take a glass of beer— unless you want to. 

aicHAiD. (boastfully) Aw, vihat do you think I am— a rube? 

WINT. You mean you’re game for anything thaFs doing? 

aiCRAai».SuteIaml 
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wiNT. Ever been out with any girls— I mean, real swift ones that 
there*s something doing with, not these dead Janes around here? 

RICHARD, (lies boldly) Aw, what do you think? Sure I have! 

wiNT. Ever drink anything besides sodas? 

RICHARD. Sure. Lots of times. Beer and sloe-gin fizz and — ^Manhat- 
tans. 

wiNT. (impressed) Hell, you know more than I thought. (TAen 
considering) Can you fix it so your folks won’t get wise ? I don’t want 
your old man coming after me. You can get back by half-past ten or 
eleven, though, all right. Think you can cook up some lie to cover 
that? (As RICHARD hesitateS’-’-encouraging him) Ought to be easy — 
on the Fourth. 

RICHARD. Sure. Don’t worry about that. 

WINT. But you’ve got to keep your face closed about this, you hear? 
— to Art and everybody else. I tell you straight, I wouldn’t ask you 
to come if I wasn’t in a hole — ^and if I didn’t know you were coming 
down to Yale next year, and didn’t think you’re giving me the straight 
goods about having been around before. I don’t want to lead you astray. 

RICHARD, (scornfully) Aw, I told you that was silly. 

WINT. Well, you be at the Pleasant Beach House at half-past nine 
then. Come in the back room. And don’t forget to grab some cloves 
to take the booze oif your breath. 

RICHARD. Aw, I know what to do. 

WINT. Sec you later, then. (He starts out and is just about to close 
the door when he things of something) And say, I’ll say you’re a 
Harvard freshman, and you back me up. They don’t know a damn 
thing about Harvard. I don’t want them thinking I’m travelling 
around with any high-school kid. 

RICHARD. Sure. That’s easy. 

WINT. So long, then. You better beat it right after your dinner while 
you’ve got a chance, and hang around until it’s time. Watch your 
step, Kid. 

RICHARD. So bng. (TAe door closes behind wint. richard stands 
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far a moment, a lool( of bitter, defiant rebellion comtng over his face, 
and mutters to himself) I’ll show her she can’t treat me the way she’s 
done! I’ll show them all! (Then the front door is heard slamming, 
and a moment later tommy rushes in from the bac\ parlor^ 

TOMMY. Where’s Ma ? 

RICHARD, (surlily) In the sitting-room. Where did you think, Bone- 
head? 

TOMMY. Pa and Uncle Sid are coming. Mid and I saw them from 
the front piazza. Gee, I’m glad. I’m awful hungry, ain’t you? (He 
rushes out through the bac\ parlor, calling) Ma! They’re coming! 
Let’s have dinner quick! (A moment later mrs. miller appears from 
she bac\ parlor accompanied by tommy, who l^eeps insisting urgently) 
Gee, but I’m awful hungry, Ma! 

MRS. MILLER. I know. You always are. You’ve got a tapeworm, that’s 
what I think. 

TOMMY. Have we got lobsters, Ma? Gee, I love lobsters. 

MRS. MILLER. Yes, we’ve got lobsters. And fish. You remember what 
I told you about that fish. (He snickers) Now, do be quiet. Tommy! 
(J^hen with a teasing smile at richard) Well, I’m glad to see you’ve 
got back out of the night, Richard. (He scowls and turns his bac\ on 
her, ULY appears through the bac\ parlor, nervous and apprehensive. 
As she does so, from the front yard sid’s voice is heard singing *‘Poor 
fohnV* MRS. MILLER sha\es her head forebodingly---but, so great is the 
comic spell for her even in her brother's voice, a humorous smile 
hovers at the comers of her lips) Mmm! Mmm! Lily, I’m afraid — 

ULY. (bitterly) Yes, I might have known, (mildred runs in through 
the bac\ parlor. She is laughing to herself a bit shamefacedly. She 
rushes to her mother^ 

MILDRED. Ma, Uncle Sid’s — (She whispers in her ear,) 

MRS. MILLER. Never mind! You shouldn’t notice such things*rat 
your age! And don’t you encourage him by laughing at his foolishness, 
you hear! 
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TOMMY. You needn’t whisper. Mid. Think I don’t know? Uncle 
Sid’s soused again. 

MRS. MILLER. {sha\es him by the arm indignantly) You be quiet! 
Did I ever! You’re getting too smart! {Gives him a push) Go to your 
place and sit right down and not another word out of you! 

TOMMY. {aggrieved-HTubbing his arm as he goes to his place) Aw, 
Mai 

MRS. MILLER. And you sit down, Richard and Mildred. You better, 
too, Lily. We’ll get him right in here and get some food in him. He’ll 
be all right then, (richard, preserving the pose of the bitter, disillu- 
sioned pessimist, sits doum in his place in the chair at right of the two 
whose bacl{s face front, mildred tal^es the other chair facing bacl^, at 
his left. TOMMY has already slid into the end chair at right of those at 
the rear of table facing front, uly sits in the one of those at left, by the 
head of the table, leaving the middle one [sin’s] vacant. While they 
are doing this, the front screen door is heard slamming and nat’s 
and sin’s laughing voices, raised as they come in and for a moment 
after, then suddenly cautiously lowered^ mrs. miller goes to the en- 
trance to the bac\ parlor and calls peremptorily) You come right in 
here! Don’t stop to wash up or anything. Dinner’s coming right on 
the table. 

miller’s voice, {jovially) All right, Essie. Here we are! Here we 
are! 

MRS. MILLER, {goes to pantry door, opens it and calls) All right, 
Norah. You can bring in the soup. {She comes bac\ to the bach^arlor 
entrance just as miller enters. He isn't drunl^ by any megns. He is 
just mellow and benignly ripened. His face is one large, smiling, 
happy beam of utter appreciation of life. AH's right with the world, 
so satisfyingly right that he becomes sentimentally moved even to 
thinl(ofit.) 

ibfiiJM, Here we are, Essie! Right on the dot! Hete we are! {He 
pulls her to him and gives her a smacking kiss on the ear as she jerks 
her head away, usumso and tommy gig^fe. richard kMs rigidly aloof 
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mi disdainfut, his brooding gaze fixed on hit plate, ult forces a 
smile.) 

MXS. MiiXEK. (pulling away—embarrassedly, almost Uitshing) 
Don’t, you Crazy! (Then recovering herself— tardy) So I see, you’re 
here! And if I didn’t, you’ve told me four times already! 

MOUR. (beamingly) Now, Essie, don’t be aitical. Don’t be carp- 
ingly critical. Good news can stand repeating, can’t it? ’Course it 
can! (He slaps her jovially on her fat buttocks, tommy md mujired 
roar with g/ee. And norah, who has just entered from the pantry 
svith a huge tureen of soup in her hands, almost drops it as she explodes 
in a merry guffaw^ 

MRS. MILLER. (scmdoUxei) Nat! Aren’t you ashamed! 

MUXER. Couldn’t resist it! Just simply couldn’t resist it! (norah, 
stSl standing with the soup tureen held out stiffly in front of her, 
again guffaws.) 

MRS. MUXER. (tsmis on her svith outraged indignation) Norah! 
Bring that soup here this minute! (She stales svith stiff dignity toward 
her place at the foot of the taHe, right^ 

NORAH. (gtsOtily) Yes, Mum. (She brings the smp aroutsd the head 
of the table, passing mujjer.) 

MUXER. (jovially) Why, hello, Norah! 

MRS. MUXER. Nat! (She sits dotvn stiffly at the fo<a of the table.) 

NORAH. (rebutting him famdiarly) Arrah now, don’t be making me 
laugji and getting me into trouble! 

MRS. MUXER. Norah! 

NORAH. (a bit resentfully) Yes, Mum. Here I am. (She sets the soup 
tureen dosvn svith a thstd in frmt of mrs. momw md passes aroutsd 
the other tide, sqsseezing svith difficsslty between the china Aoset send 
thebae\tofchtttrt at the rear of the tabled 

SIRS. MUXER. Ttunmyl Stop spinning your napkin ring! How often 
have I got to tell you? Mildred! Sit tq> straig^ in your diair! Do 
you want to grow up a humpback? Richard! Take your elbows off 
the table! 
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MiusR. (coming to his place at the head of the table, rubbing his 
hands together geniaUy) Well, well, well. Well, well, well. It’s good 
to be home.again. (nc»ah exits into the pantry and lets the door slam 
svith a bang behind her.) 

MRS. MILLER, (jumps) OhI (Then exasperatedly) Nat, I do wish 
you wouldn’t encourage that stupid girl by talking to her, when I’m 
doing my best to train — 

MILLER, (beamingly) All right, Essie. Your word is lawl (Then 
laughingly) We did have the darndest fun todayl And Sid was the 
life of that picnic! You ought to have heard him! Honestly, he had 
that crowd just rolling on the groimd and splitting their sidesi He 
ought to be on the stage. 

MRS. MILLER, (os NORAH comcs bac\ ufith a dish of saltines — begins 
ladling soup into the stac\ of plates before her) He ought to be at 
this table eating something to sober him up, that’s what he ought to 
be! (She calls) Sid! You come right in here! (Then to norah, hand- 
ing her a soup plate) Here, Norah. (norah begins passing soup) 
Sit down, Nat, for goodness sakes. Start eating, everybody. Don’t wait 
for me. You know I’ve given up soup. 

MILLER, (sits down but bends forward to call to his mfe in a con- 
fidential tone) Essie— Sid’s sort of embarrassed about coming— I mean 
I’m afraid he’s a little bit — not too much, you understand— but he met 
such a lot of friends and— well, you know, don’t be hard on him. 
Fourth of July is like Christmas— comes but once a year. Don’t pre- 
tend to notice, eh? And don’t you kids, you hear! And don’t you, 
Lily. He’s scared of you. 

ULY. (tvith stiff mee\ness) Very well, Nat. 

MILLER, (beaming again— calls) All right, Sid. The coast’s clear. 
(He begins to absorb his soup ravenously) Good soup, Essie! Good 
soup! (A moment later sn> makes his entrance from the back parlor. 
He is in a condition that can best be described as blurry. His move- 
ments have a hazy uncertainty about them. His shiny fat face is one 
broad, Uurred, Puckish, naughty-boy grin; his eyes have a blurred, 
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wondering vagueness. As he enters he maizes a solemnly intense effort 
to appear casual and dead,coldsober.He waves his hand aimlessly and 
speaks with a silly gravity^ 

SID. Good evening. {J'hey all answer "Good evening,” their eyes on 
their plates. He ma^es his way vaguely toward his place, continuing 
his grave effort at conversation) Beautiful evening. I never remember 
seeing— more beautiful sunset. (He bumps vaguely into uly’s chair as 
he attempts to pass behind her~--4mmediately he is all grave politeness) 
Sorry— sorry, Lily— deeply sorry. 

LILY, (her eyes on her plate— stiffly) It’s all right. 

SID. (manages to get into his chair at last— mutters to himself) Wha’ 
was I sayin’? Oh, sunsets. But why butt in? Hasn’t sun — ^perfect right 
to set? Mind y’r own business. (He pauses thoughtfully, considering 
this— then lool{s around from face to face, fixing each with a vague, 
blurred, wondering lool^, as if some deep puzzle were confronting 
him. Then suddenly he grins mistily and nods with satisfaction) And 
there you are! Am I right? 

MILLER, (humoring him) Right. 

SID. Right! (He is silent, studying his soup plate, as if it were some 
strange enigma. Finally he lool^s up and regards his sister and as\s 
with wondering amazement) Soup? 

MRS. MILLER. Of course, it’s soup. What did you think it was? And 
you hurry up and eat it. 

SID. (again regards his soup with astonishment) Well! (Then sud- 
denly) Well, all right then! Soup be it! (He pic\s up his spoon and be- 
gins to eat, but after two tries in which he finds it difficult to locate his 
mouth, he addresses the spoon plaintively) Spoon, is this any way to 
treat a pal ? ( T hen suddenly comically angry, putting the spoon down 
with a bang) Down with spoons! (He raises his soup plate and de- 
claims) "We’ll drink to the dead already, and hurrah for the next 
who dies.” (Bowing solemnly to right and left) Your good health, 
ladies and gents. (He starts drin\ing the soup, miller guffaws and 
MILDRED and TOMMY giggle. Even richard forgets his melancholy and 
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snickers, and mrs. miller conceals a smUe. Only lily remains stiff 
and silent.) 

MRS. miller, {with forced severity) SidI 

SID. {peers at her muzzily, lowering the soup plate a little from his 
lips) Eh? 

MRS. MILLER. Oh, nothing. Never mind. 

SID. {solemnly offended) Are you— publicly rebuking me before 
assembled—? Isn’t soup liquid? Aren’t liquids drunk? {Then con- 
sidering this to himself) What if they are drunk? It’s a good man’s 
failing. {He again peers mistily about at the company) Am I right 
or wrong? 

MRS. MILLER. Hurry up and finish your soup, and stop talking 
nonsense! 

SID. {turning to het^— again offendedly) Oh, no, Essie, if I ever so 
far forget myself as to drink a leg of lamb, then you might have some 
— excuse for — Just think of waste effort eating soup with spoons — 
fifty gruelling lifts per plate— billions of soup-eaters on globe— why, 
it’s simply staggering! {Then darl^ly to himself) No more spoons 
for me! If I want to develop my biceps, I’ll buy Sandow Exerciser! 
{He drinks the rest of his soup in a gulp and beams around at the com- 
pany, suddenly all happiness again) Am I right, folks? 

MILLER, {who has been choiring with laughter) Haw, haw! You’re 
right, Sid. 

SID. {peers at him blurredly and shades his head sadly) Poor old 
Nat! Always wrong— but heart of gold, heart of purest gold. And 
drunk again, I regret to note. Sister, my heart bleeds for you and your 
poor fatherless chicks! 

MRS. MILLER, {restraining a giggle— severely) Sid! Do shut up for 
a minute! Pass me your soup plates, everybody. If we wait for that 
girl to take them, we’ll be here aU night. {They all pass their plates, 
which MRS. MILLER stocl^s Up and then puts on the sideboard. As she 
is doing this, norah appears from the pantry with a platter of broiled 
fish. She is just about to place these before miller when sid catches 
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tur eye mistSy and rises to Us feet, making her a deep, ssneertain 
bow.) 

sm. (rapdy) Ah, Sight for Sore Eyes, tny beaudful Macushla, my 
star-eyed Mavourneen— 

MIS. MILLER. SidI 

NORAH. {immensely pleased— gives him an arch, flirtatious fiance) 
Ah sure, Mister Sid, it’s you that have kissed the Blarney Stone, when 
you’ve a drop taken! , 

MRS. MILLER, {outraged) Norah! Put down that fish! i 

NORAH. (flusteredly) Yes, Mum. {She attempts to put the fish dpum 
hastily before miusr, but her eyes are fixed nervously on mrs. mil- 
ler and she gives miller a nasty swipe on the side of the head with 
the edge of the dish.) 

miller. Ouch! {The children, even Richard, explode into laughter^ 

NORAH. {almost lets the dish faU) Oh, glory be to God! 1$ it hurted 
you are? 

MILLER, {rubbing his head— good-naturedly) No, no harm done. 
Only careful, Norah, careful. 

NORAH. {gratefully) Yes, sorr. {She thumps down the dish in front 
of Um with a sigh of relief.) 

SID. {who is still standing — with drunken gravity) Careful, Mavour- 
neen, careful! You might have hit him some place besides the head. 
Always aim at his head, remember— so as not to worry us. {Again 
the children explode. Also norah. Even lily suddenly lets out an hys- 
terkal giggle and is furious with herself for doing so.) 

ULY. I’m so sorry, Nat. I didn’t mean to laugh. {Turning on sid 
furiously) Will you please at down and stop making a fool of your- 
self ? (sid gives her a hurt, mournful loo\ and then sinl(s meekly down 
on his chair.) 

NORAH. {grinning cheerfuUy, pves lily a reassuring pat on the 
bael() Ah, Miss Lily, don’t mind him. He’s only under the influence. 
Sure, there’s no harm in him at aU. 

MRS. MILLER. Norahl (norah exits hastily into the pantry, letting 
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fAc door slam with a crash behind her. There is silence for a moment 
as MILLER serves the fish and it is passed around, norah comes back^ 
with the vegetables and disappears again, and these are dished out^ 

MILLER. (iV about to tal{e his first bite— -stops suddenly and asl(s his 
wife) This isn’t, by any chance, blueiish, is it, my dear? 

MRS. MILLER, {with a Warning glance at tommy) Of course not. You 
know we never have bluefish, on account of you. 

MILLER, {addressing the table now with the gravity of a man con- 
fessing his strange peculiarities) Yes, I regret to say, there’s a certain 
peculiar oil in bluefish that invariably poisons me. {At this, tommy 
cannot stand it any more but explodes into laughter, mrs. miller, 
after a helpless glance at him, follows suit; then uly goes off into un- 
controllable, hysterical laughter, and richard and Mildred are caught 
in the contagion, miller lool^s around at them with a weal^ smile, 
his dignity now ruffled a bit) Well, I must say I don’t see what’s so 
darned funny about my being poisoned. 

SID. {peers around him— then with drunken cunning) Aha I Nat, 
I suspect— plot! This fish looks blue to me — vtty blue — ^in fact dcs* 
pondent, desperate, and — {He points his /or/^ dramatically at mrs. 
miller) See how guilty she looks— a ver— veritable Lucretia Georgia! 
Can it be this woman has been slowly poisoning you all these years? 
And how well — you’ve stood it! What iron constitution! Even now, 
when you are invariably at death’s door, I can’t believe — {Everyone 
goes off into uncontrollable laughter.) 

MILLER, {grumpily) Oh, give us a rest, you darned fool! A joke’s a 
joke, but — {He addresses his wife in a wounded tone) Is this true, 
Essie? 

MRS. MILLER, {wiping the tears from her eyes— defiantly) Yes, it is 
true, if you must know, and you’d never have suspected it, if it weren’t 
for that darned Tommy, and Sid poking his nose in. You’ve eaten 
bluefish for years and thrived on it and it’s all nonsense about that 
peculiar oil. 

MILLER, {deeply offended) Kindly allow me to know my own con- 
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stitutionl Now I think of it, Fvc fdt upset afterwards every danmed 
time we’ve had fishl (He pushes his plate away from him with proud 
renunciation) I can’t eat this. 

MRS. MILLER, (insultingly matter-of-fact) Well, don’t then. There’s 
lots of lobster coming and you can fill up on that, (richard suddenly 
bursts out laughing agoing 

MILLER, (turns to him causUccdly) You seem in a merry mood, 
Richard. I thought you were the original of the Heart Bowed Doyn 
today. i 

SID. (with moc\ condolence) Never mind, Dick. Let them — scoff! 
What can they understand about girls whose hair sizzchels, whose 
lips arc fireworks, whose eyes arc red-hot sparks — 

MILDRED, (laughing) Is that what he wrote to Muriel? (Turning 
to her brother) You silly goat, you! 

RICHARD, (surlily) Aw, shut up. Mid. What do I care about her? 
I’ll show all of you how much I care! 

MRS. MILLER. Pass your plates as soon as you’re through, everybody. 
I’ve rung for the lobster. And that’s all. You don’t get any dessert or 
tea after lobster, you know, (norah appears bearing a platter of cold 
boiled lobsters which she sets before miller, and disappears.) 

TOMMY. Gee, I love lobster! (miller puts one on each plate, and 
they are passed around and everyone starts in pulling the cradled 
shells apart.) 

MILLER, (feeling more cheerful after a couple of mouthfuls — deter- 
mining to give the conversation another turn, says to his daughter) 
Have a good time at the beach, Mildred? 

MILDRED. Oh, fine. Pa, thanks. The water was wonderful and warm. 

MILLER. Swim far? 

MILDRED. Yes, for me. But that isn’t so awful far. 

MILLER. Well, you ought to be a good swimmer, if you take after 
me. I used to be a regular water rat when I was a boy. I’ll havp to go 
down to the beach with you one of these days— though I’d be rusty, 
not having been in in all these years. (The reminiscent loo\ comes 
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into his eyes of one about to emhar\ on an oft^old tale of childhood 
adventure) You know, speaking of swimming, I never go down to 
that beach but what it calls to mind the day I and Red Sisk went in 
swimming there and I saved his life. {By this time the family are 
beginning to exchange amused, guilty glances. They all hnow what 
is coming^ 

SID. {with a sly, blurry win\ around) Ha! Now we— have it again 1 

MILLER, {turning on him) Have what? 

SID. Nothing — ^go on with your swimming — don’t mind me. 

MILLER, {glares at him — but immediately is overcome by the remi- 
niscent mood again) Red Sisk— his father kept a blacksmith shop 
where the Union Market is now — ^wc kids called him Red because 
he had the darndest reddest crop of hair — 

SID. {as if he were talking to his plate) Remarkable! — ^the curious 
imagination — of little children. 

MRS. MILLER, {as she sees miller about to explode— interposes tact- 
fully) Sid! Eat your lobster and shut up! Go on, Nat. 

MILLER, {gives SID a withering lool{—then is off again) Well, as I 
was saying, Red and I went swimming that day. Must have been — 
let me sec — Red was fourteen, bigger and older than me, I was only 
twelve — forty-five years ago — wasn’t a single house down there then 
— ^but there was a stake out where the whistling buoy is now, about 
a mile out. (tommy, who has been having difficulty restraining him- 
self, lets out a stifled gjiggle. miller bends a frowning gaze on him) 
One more sound out of you, young man, and you’ll leave the table! 

MRS. MILLER, {quiclfly interposing, trying to stave off the story) Do 
cat your lobster, Nat. You didn’t have any fish, you know. 

MILLER, {not lining the reminder— pettishly) Well, if I’m going to 
be interrupted every second anyway — {He turns to his lobster and 
chews in silence for a moment^ 

MRS. MILLER, {trying to switch the subject) How*s Anne*s mother’s 
rheumatism, Mildred? 
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'MILDRED. Oh, she*s much better, Ma. She was in wading today. She 
says salt water’s the only thing that really helps her bunion. 

MRS. MILLER. Mildred! Where are your manners? At the table’s no 
place to speak of— 

MILLER, (fallen into the reminiscent obsession again) Well, as I was 
saying, there was I and Red, and he dared me to race him out to the 
stake and back. Well, I didn’t let anyone dare me in those days. I was 
a spunky kid. So I said all right and we started out. We swam ^d 
swam and were pretty evenly matched; though, as I’ve said, he Was 
bigger and older than me, but finally I drew ahead. I was going along 
easy, with lots in reserve, not a bit tired, when suddenly I heard a 
sort of gasp from behind me— like this— “help.” (He imitates. Every- 
one's eyes are firmly fixed on his plate, except sid's) And I turned 
and there was Red, his face all pinched and white, and he says weakly : 
“Help, Nat! I got a cramp in my leg!” Well, I don’t mind telling you 
I got mighty scared. I didn’t know what to do. Then suddenly I 
thought of the pile. If I could pull him to that, I could hang on to him 
till someone’d notice us. But the pile was still— well, I calculate it must 
have been two hundred feet away. 

SID. Two hundred and fifty! 

MILLER, (in confusion) What’s that? 

SID. Two hundred and fifty! I’ve taken down the distance every 
time you’ve saved Red’s life for thirty years and the mean average to 
that pile is two hundred and fifty feet! (There is a burst of laughter 
from around the table, sid continues complainingly) Why didn’t you 
let that Red drown, anyway, Nat? I never knew him but I know I’d 
never have liked him. 

MILLER, (really hurt, forces a feeble smile to his Ups and pretends 
to be a good sport about i/) Well, guess you’re rig^, Sid. Guess I have 
told that one too many times and bored everyone. But it’s a good true 
story for kids because it illustrates the danger of being foolhardy in 
the water— 

MRS. MILLER* (sensing the hurt in his tone, comes to his rescue) Of 
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course it*s a good story-— and you tell it whenever you’ve a mind to. 
And you, Sid, if you were in any responsible state. I’d give you a 
good piece of my mind for teasing Nat like that. 

MILLER, {with a sad, self-pitying smile a$ his wife) Getting old, I 
guess. Mother— getting to repeat myself. Someone ought to stop me. 

MRS. MILLER. No such thing! You’re as young as you ever were. 
{She turns on sid again angrily) You eat your lobster and maybe it’ll 
keep your mouth shut! 

SID. {after a few chews^rrepressibly) Lobster! Did you know. 
Tommy, your Uncle Sid is the man invented lobster? Fact! One day 
— when I was building the Pyramids— took a day off and just dashed 
off lobster. He was bigger’n’ older than me and he had the darndest 
reddest crop of hair but I dashed him off just the same! Am I right, 
Nat? {Then suddenly in the tones of a side-show barker) Ladies and 
Gents— 

MRS. MILLER. Mercy sakes! Can’t you shut up? 

SID. In this cage you sec the lobster. You will not believe me, ladies 
and gents, but it’s a fact that this interesting bivalve only makes love 
to his mate once in every thousand years— but, dearie me, how he does 
enjoy it! (TAe children roar, lily and mrs. miller laugh in spite of 
themselves— then lool^ embarrassed, miller guffaws— ^hen suddenly 
grows shocl{ed^ 

MILLER. Careful, Sid, careful. Remember you’re at home. 

TOMMY, {suddenly in a hoarse whisper to his mother, with an awed 
glance of admiration at his uncle) Ma! Look at him! He’s eating that 
claw, shells and all! 

MRS. MILLER, {horrified) Sid, do you want to kill yourself? Take 
it away from him, Lily! 

SID. {with great dignity) But I prefer the shells. All famous epicures 
prefer the shells— to the less delicate, coarser meat. It’s the same widi 
clams. Unless I eat the shells there is a certain, peculiar oil thkt in- 
variably poisons — Am I right, Nat? 
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MILLER, {good-naturedly) You seem to be getting a lot of fun kid- 
ding me. Go ahead, then. I don’t mind. 

MRS. MILLER. He better go right up to bed for a while, that’s what 
he better do. 

SID. {considering this owlishly) Bed? Yes, maybe you’re right. {He 
gets to his feet) I am not at all well— in very delicate condition— we 
are praying for a boy. Am I right, Nat? Nat, I kept telling you all day 
I was in delicate condition and yet you kept forcing demon chowder 
on me, although you knew full well— even if you were full-^hat 
there is a certain, peculiar oil in chowder that invariably — {They 
are again all laughing— uly^ hysterically.) 

MRS. MILLER. Will you gct to bed, you idiot! 

SID. {mutters graciously) Immediately — ^if not sooner. {He turns to 
pass behind lily, then stops, staring doum at her) But wait. There is 
still a duty I must perform. No day is complete without it. Lily, an- 
swer once and for all, will you marry me? 

LILY, {with an hysterical giggle) No, I won’t — ^never! 

siD. {nodding his head) Right! And perhaps it’s all for the best. For 
how could I forget the pre — precepts taught me at mother’s dying 
knee. “Sidney,” she said, “never marry a woman who drinks! Lips 
that touch liquor shall never touch yours!” {Gazing at her mourn- 
fully) Too bad! So fine a woman once— and now such a slave to 
rum! {Turning to nat) What can we do to save her, Nat? {In a 
hoarse, confidential whisper) Better put her in institution where 
she’ll be removed from temptation! The mere smell of it seems to 
drive her frantic! 

MRS. MILLER, {struggling with her laughter) You leave Lily alone, 
and go to bed! 

siD. Right! {He comes around behind ixly\ chair and moves toward 
the entrance to the bacl^ parlor— then suddenly turns and says with a 
bow) Good night, ladies— ani/ gents. We will meet— bye and bye! 
{He gives an imitation of a Sedvation Army drum) Boom!* Boom! 
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BoomI Come and be saved, BrothersI (He starts to sing the old Army 
hymn) 

"'In the sweet 
Bye and bye 

We will meet on that beautiful shore!* 

(He turns and marches solemnly outthrough the bac^ parlor, singing) 

"WorI(^ and pray 
While you may. 

We will meet in the sl{y bye and bye!* 

(miller and his wife and the children are all roaring with laughter. 
LILY giggles hysterically!) 

MILLER, (subsiding at last) Haw, haw. He’s a case, if ever there was 
one! Darned if you can help laughing at him — even when he’s pok- 
ing fun at you! 

MRS. MiLLERl Goodness, but he’s a caution! Oh, my sides ache, I 
declare! I was trying so hard not to— but you can’t help it, he’s so 
silly! But I suppose we really shouldn’t. It only encourages him. But, 
my lands — ! 

LILY, (suddenly gets up from her chair and stands rigidly, her face 
worthing — jerl^ily) That’s just it — ^you shouldn’t— even I laughed — 
it docs encourage — that’s been his downfall — everyone always laugh- 
ing, everyone always saying what a card he is, what a case, what a 
caution, so funny — ^and he’s gone on — and we’re all responsible — 
making it easy for him — ^we’re all to blame — and all we do is laugh! 

MILLER, (worriedly) Now, Lily, now, you mustn’t take on so. It 
isn’t as serious as all that. 

LILY, (bitterly) Maybe — ^it is — ^to me. Or was — once. (Then con- 
tritely) I’m sorry, Nat. I’m sorry, Essie. I didn’t mean to — ^I’m not 
feeling myself tonight. If you’ll excuse me. I’ll go in the front parlor 
and lie down on the sofa awhile. 
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MRS. MiLLSR. Of coufsc, Lily. You do whatever you’ve a mind to. 
(lilv goes out.) 

MILLER, {frowning— a little shamefaced) Hmm. I suppose she’s 
right. Never knew Lily to come out with things that way before. Any- 
thing special happened, Essie? 

MRS. MILLER. Nothing I know — except he’d promised to take her 
to the fireworks. 

MILLER. That’s so. Well, supposing I take her? I don’t want her to| 
feel disappointed. \ 

MRS. MILLER, (shading her head) Wild horses couldn’t drag her \ 
there now. 

MILLER. Hmm. I thought she’d got completely over her foolishness 
about him long ago. 

MRS. MILLER. She never will. 

MILLER. She’d better. He’s got fired out of that Waterbury job- 
told me at the picnic after he’d got enough Dutch courage in him. 

MRS. MILLER. Oh, dearl Isn’t he the fool! 

MILLER. I knew something was wrong when he came home. Well, 
ni find a place for him on my paper again, of course. He always was 
the best news-getter this town ever had. But I’ll tell him he’s got to 
stop his damn nonsense. 

MRS. MILLER, {doubtfully) Yes. 

MILLER. Well, no use sitting here mourning over spilt milk. {He 
gets up, and richard, mildred, tommy and mrs. miller follow his ex- 
ample, the children quiet and a bit awed) You kids go out in the yard 
and try to keep quiet for a while, so’s your Uncle Sid’ll get to sleep 
and your Aunt Lily can rest. 

TOMMY, {mournfully) Ain’t we going to set off the skyrockets and 
Roman candles, Pa? 

miller. Later, Son, later. It isn’t dark enough for them yet anyway. 

MILDRED. Come on. Tommy. I’ll see he keeps quiet. Pa. 

miller. That’s a good girl, (mildred and tommy go out through the 
screen door, richard remains standing, sunk^ in bitter, gloomy 
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thoughts. MILLER glances at him— then irritably^ Well, Melancholy 
Dane, what are you doing? 

RICHARD. (dar\ly) I’m going out— for a while. {Then suddenly) 
Do you know what I think? It’s Aunt Lily’s fault. Uncle Sid’s going 
to ruin. It’s all because he loves her, and she keeps him dangling after 
her, and eggs him on and ruins his life — like all women love to ruin 
men’s livesi I don’t blame him for drinking himself to death I What 
does he care if he dies, after the way she’s treated him! I’d do the same 
thing myself if I were in his boots! 

MRS. MILLER, {indignantly) Richard! You stop that talk! 

RICHARD, {quotes bitterly) 

^'DrinhJ for you Xnow not whence you come nor why. 

Drinl{J for you }{now not why you go nor wherel" 

MILLER, {losing his temper — harshly) Listen here, young man! I’ve 
had about all I can stand of your nonsense for one day! You’re grow- 
ing a lot too big for your size, seems to me! You keep that damn fool 
talk to yourself, you hear me— or you’re going to regret it! Mind now! 
(Jtie strides angrily away through the bac\ parlor.) 

MRS. MILLER, {still indignant) Richard, I’m ashamed of you, that’s 
what I am. {She follows her husband, richard stands for a second, 
bitter, humiliated, wronged, even his father turned enemy, his face 
growing more and more rebellious. Then he forces a scornful smile 
to his lips.) 

RICHARD. Aw, what the hell do I care? I’ll show them! {He turns 
and goes out the screen door.) 

CURTAIN 
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ACT THREE-SCENE ONE 


S CENE— The bac\ room of a bar in a small hotel— a small, dingy 
room, dimly lighted by two fly-specl^ed globes in a fly-specked 
gilt chandelier suspended from the middle of the ceiling. At left, 
front, is the swinging door leading to the bar. At rear of door, again'n 
the wall, is a nicl^el-in-the-slot player-piano. In the rear wall, righl^ 
is a door leading to the "Family Entrance" and the sudrway to the up- 
stairs rooms. In the middle of the right wall is a window with closed \ 
shutters. Three tables with stained tops, four chairs around each table, 
are placed at center, front, at right, toward rear, and at rear, center. A 
brass cuspidor is on the floor by each table. The floor is unswept, 
littered with cigarette and cigar butts. The hideous saffron-colored 
wall-paper is blotched and spotted. 

It is about 10 o‘cloc\ the same night, richakd and belle are discov- 
ered sitting at the table at center, belle at left of it, Richard in the next 
chair at the middle of table, rear, facing front. 

belle is twenty, a rather pretty peroxide blonde, a typical college 
“tart" of the period, and of the cheaper variety, dressed with tawdry 
flashiness. But she is a fairly recent recruit to the ranl^s, and is still a 
bit remorseful behind her ma\e-up and defiantly careless manner. 

BELLE has an empty gin-ricl^ey glass before her, richard a half-empty 
glass of beer. He loo\s horribly timid, embarrassed and guilty, but at 
the same time thrilled and proud of at last mingling with the pace 
that \ills. 

The player-piano is grinding out "Bedelia.” The bartender, a stodgy 
young Irishman with a foxily cunning, stupid face and a cynically 
wise grin, stands just inside the bar entrance, watching them over the 
swinging door, 
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BELLE, {with an impatient glance at her escorU-rattling the ice in 
her empty glass) Drink up your beer, why don’t you? It’s getting flat. 

RICHARD, {embarrassedly) I let it get that way on purpose. I like it 
better when it’s flat. {But he hastily gulps down the rest of his glass, as 
if it were some nasty-tasting medicine. The bartender chuc^Jes au* 
dibly. BELLE glances at him.) 

BELLE, {nodding at the player-piano scornfully) Say, George, is 
“Bedelia” the latest to hit this hick burg? Well, it’s only a couple of 
years old! You’ll catch up in time! Why don’t you get a new roll for 
that old box? 

BARTENDER, {with a grin) Complain to the boss, not me. We’re not 
used to having Candy Kiddoes like you around — or maybe we’d get 
up to date. 

BELLE, {with a professionally arch grin at him) Don’t kid me, please. 
I can’t bear it. {Then she sings to the music from the piano, her eyes 
now on RICHARD) “Bedelia, I’d like to feel yer.” {The bartender 
laughs. She smir\s at richard) Ever hear those words to it, Kid? 

RICHARD, {who has heard them but is shocked at hearing a girl say 
them— putting on a blase air) Sure, lots of times. That’s old. 

belle, {edging her chair closer and putting a hand over one of his) 
Then why don’t you act as if you knew what they were ail about? 

RICHARD, {terribly flustered) Sure, I’ve heard that old parody lots 
of times. What do you think lam? 

belle. I don’t know. Kid. Honest to God, you’ve got me guessing. 

BARTENDER, {with a mocJ^ing chucl^le) He’s a hot sport, can’t you 
tell it? I never seen such a spender. My head’s dizzy bringing you in 
drinks! 

BELLE, {laughs irritably— to richard) Don’t let him kid you. You 
show him. Loosen up and buy another drink, what say? 

RICHARD, {humiliated— manfully) Sure. Excuse me. I was thinking 
of something else. Have anything you like. {He turns to the bar- 
tender who has entered from the bar) Sec what the lady will have— 
and have one on me yourself. 
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BARTENDER, {coming to the table — with a win\ at belle) That’s talk- 
ing! Didn’t I say you were a sport? I’ll take a cigar on you. (To belle) 
What’s yours, Kiddo— the same ? 

BELLE. Yes. And forget the house rules this time and remember a 
rickey is supposed to have gin in it. 

BARTENDER, {grinning) I’ll try to— seeing it’s you. {Then to Rich- 
ard) What’s yours— another beer? 

RICHARD, {shyly) A small one, please. I’m not thirsty. j 

BELLE, {cakulatedly taunting) Say, honest, are things that slow up 
at Harvard? If they had you down at New Haven, they’d put you 
in a kindergarten! Don’t be such a dead one! Filling up on beer will 
only make you sleepy. Have a man’s drink! 

RICHARD, {shamefacedly) All right. I was going to. Bring me a sloe- 
gin fizz. 

BELLE, {to bartender) And make it a real one. 

BARTENDER. {uHth a winl() I get you. Something that’ll warm him 
up, eh ? {He goes into the bar, chuckling.) 

BELLE, {looks around the room — irritably) Christ, what a dump! 
(RICHARD is startled and shocked by this curse and looks down at the 
table) If this isn’t the deadest burg I ever struck! Bet they take the 
sidewalks in after nine o’clock! {Then turning on him) Say, honestly. 
Kid, does your mother know you’re out? 

RICHARD, {defensively) Aw, cut it out, why don’t you — ^trying to 
kid me! 

BELLE, {glances at him—4hen^ resolves on a new tack— patting his 
hand) All right. I didn’t mean to. Dearie. Please don’t get sore at me. 

RICHARD. I’m not sore. 

BELLE, {seductively) You see, it’s this way with me. I think you’re 
one of the sweetest kids I’ve ever met— and I could like you such a 
lot if you’d give me half a chance — ^instead of acting so cold and 
indifferent. 

RICHARD. I’m not cold and indifferent. {Then solemnly tragic) It’s 
only that I’ve got— a weight on my mind. 
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BELLS, {impati^tly) Well, get it off your mind and give something 
else a chance to work. {The bartender comes in, brinpng the drin\s.) 

BARTENDER, {setting them down — with a winl( at belle) This’ll 
warm him for you. Forty cents, that is— with the cigar. 

RICHARD, {pulls out his Toll and hands a dollar bill over--^ith exag- 
gerated carelessness) Keep the change, (belle emits a gasp and seems 
about to protest, then things better of it. The bartender cannot believe 
his lucli for a moment— then pockets the bill hastily, as if afraid Rich- 
ard will change his mind.) 

BARTENDER, {respect in his voice) Thank you, sir. 

RICHARD, {grandly) Don’t mention it. 

BARTENDER. I hope you like the drink. I took special pains with it. 
{The voice of the salesman, who has just come in the bar, calls ‘‘Hey! 
Anybody here.?” and a coin is rapped on the bar) I’m coming. (TAe 

BARTENDER gOeS OUt.) 

belle, {remonstrating gently, a new appreciation for her escorts 
possibilities in her voice) You shouldn’t be so generous. Dearie. Gets 
him in bad habits. A dime would have been plenty. 

RICHARD. Ah, that’s all right. I’m no tightwad. 

belle. That’s the talk I like to hear. {With a quic\ loo\ toward the 
bar, she stealthily pulls up her dress — to Richard’s shocked fascination 
— and tahes a package of cheap cigarettes from her stoc\ing) Keep 
an eye out for that bartender. Kid, and tell me if you see him coming. 
Girls are only allowed to smoke upstairs in the rooms, he said. 

RICHARD, {embarrassedly) All right. I’ll watch. 

BELLE, {having lighted her cigarette and inhaled deeply, holds the 
paeXageout to him) Have a Sweet? You smoke, don’t you? 

RICHARD, {taking one) Surel I’ve been smoking for the last two years 
—on the sly. But next year I’ll be allowed— that is, pipes and cigars. 
{He lights his cigarette with elaborate nonchalance, puffs, but does 
not inhale— then, watching her, with shocked concern) Say, you 
oughtn’t to inhale like thatl Smoking’s awful bad for girls, anyway, 
even if they don’t— 
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BELLE, {cynically amused) Afraid it will stunt my growth? Gee, 
Kid, you are a scream! You’ll grow up to be a minister yet! (richard 
lool{s shamefaced. She scans him impatiently--4hen holds up her 
drinlO Well, here’s how! Bottoms up, now! Show me you really know 
how to drink. It’ll take that load of! your mind, (richard follows her 
example and they both drinl{^ the whole contents of their glasses before 
setting them down) There! That’s something like! Feel better ? 

RICHARD, {proud of himself — with a shy smile) You bet. | 

BELLE. Well, you’ll feel still better in a minute— and then maybe you^ 
won’t be so distant and unfriendly, eh? 

RICHARD. I’m not. 

BELLE. Yes, you are. I think you just don’t like me. 

RICHARD, {more manfully) I do too like you. 

BELLE. How much? A lot? 

RICHARD. Yes, a lot. 

BELLE. Show me how much! {Then as he fidgets embarrassedly) 
Want me to come sit on your lap? 

RICHARD. Yes — ^I — {She comes and sits on his lap. He lool{s des- 
perately uncomfortable, but the gin is rising to his head and he feels 
proud of himself and devilish, roo.) 

BELLE. Why don’t you put your arm around me? {He does so 
aw/^wardly) No, not that dead way. Hold me tight. You needn’t be 
afraid of hurting me. I like to be held tight, don’t you? 

RICHARD. Sure I do. 

BELLE. ’Specially when it’s by a nice handsome kid like you. {Ruf- 
fling his hair) Gee, you’ve got pretty hair, do you know it? Honest, 
I’m awfully strong for you! Why can’t you be about me? I’m not so 
awfully ugly, am I? 

RICHARD. No, you’re — ^you’re pretty. 

BELLE. You don’t say it as if you meant it. 

RICHARD. I do mean it— honest. 

BELLE. Then why don’t you kiss me? {She bends down her Ups 
toward his. He hesitates, then Ifisses her and at once shrinks baelO 
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Call that kissing? Here. {She holds his head and fastens her lips on 
his and holds them there. He starts and struggles. She laughs) What’s 
the matter, Honey Boy? Haven’t you ever kissed like that before? 

RICHARD. Sure. Lots of times. 

BELLE. Then why did you jump as if I’d bitten you? {Squirming 
around on his lap) Gee, Fm getting just crazy about you! What shall 
we do about it, eh? Tell me. 

RICHARD. I — don’t know. {Then boldly) I — I’m crazy about you, too. 

BELLE, {kj^sing him again) Just think of the wonderful tine Edith 
and your friend, Wint, are having upstairs — while we sit down here 
like two dead ones. A room only costs two dollars. And, seeing I like 
you so much, Fd only take five dollars — from you. Fd do it for noth- 
ing — for you — only I’ve got to live and I owe my room rent in New 
Haven — and you know how it is. I get ten dollars from everyone 
else. Honest! {She l(isses him again, then gets up from his lap — 
briskly) Come on. Go out and tell the bartender you w'ant a room 
And hurry. Honest, Fm so strong for you I can hardly wait to get 
you upstairs! 

RICHARD, {starts automatically for the door to the bar — then hesi- 
tates, a great struggle going on in his mind — timidity, disgust at the 
money element, shocked modesty, and the guilty thought of muriel, 
fighting it out with the growing tipsiness that maizes him want to be a 
hell of a fellow and go in for all forbidden fruit, and maizes this tart 
a romantic, evil vampire in his eyes. Finally, he stops and mutters in 
confusion) I can’t. 

BELLE. What, are you too bashful to ask for a room ? Let me do it, 
then. {She starts for the door.) 

RICHARD, {desperately) No — I don’t want you to— I don’t want to. 

BELLE, {surveying him, anger coming into her eyes) Well, if you 
aren’t the lousiest cheap skate! 

RICHARD. Fm not a cheap skate! 

BELLE. Keep me around here all night fooling with you when I might 
be out with some real live one— if there is such a thing in this burg!— 
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and now you quit on mel Don’t be such a pikerl You’ve got five dol- 
lars! I seen it when you paid for the drinks, so don’t hand me any lies! 

RICHARD. I— Who said I hadn’t? And I’m not a piker. If you need 
the five dollars so bad— for your room rent— you can have it without 
—I mean, I’ll be glad to give— {He has been fumbling in his poc\et 
and pulls out his nine-dollar roll and holds out the five to her.) 

BELLE, {hardly able to believe her eyes, almost snatches it from, his 
hand— then laughs and immediately becomes sentimentally grateml) 
Thanks, Kid. Gee— oh, thanks— Gee, forgive me for losing my 
temper and bawling you out, will you? Gee, you’re a regular pea^h! 
You’re the nicest kid I’ve ever met! {She \isses him and he grins 
proudly, a hero to himself now on many counts) Gee, you’re a peach! 
Thanks, again! 

RICHARD, {grandly— and quite tipsily) It’s— nothing— only too glad. 
{Then boldly) Here— give me another kiss, and that’ll pay me back. 

BELLE, {hissing him) I’ll give you a thousand, if you want ’em. G>mc 
on, let’s sit down, and we’ll have another drink— and this time I’ll 
blow you just to show my appreciation. {She calls) Hey, George! 
bring us another round— the same! 

RICHARD, {a remnant of caution coming to him) 1 don’t know as I 
ought to— 

BELLE. Oh, another won’t hurt you. And I want to blow you, see. 
{jThey sit down in their former places.) 

RICHARD, {boldly draws his chair closer and puts an arm around her 
— tipsily) I like you a lot — ^now I’m getting to know you. You’re a 
darned nice girl. 

BELLE. Nice is good! Tell me another! Well, if I’m so nice, why 
didn’t you want to take me upstairs? That’s what I don’t get. 

RICHARD, {lying boldly) I did want to— only I— {Then he adds sol- 
emnly) I’ve sworn off. {The bartender enters with the drinks.) 

BARTENDER, {setting them on the table) Here’s your pleasure. {JChen 
regarding Richard’s arm about her waist) Ho-ho, we’re coming on, 
I see. (RICHARD grins at him muzzily.) 
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HUB. (digs into her stoelfing and poet him a doUar) Here. Hiit 
is mine. {He gives her change and she tips him a dime, and he goes 
Ota. She puts the five xichakd had given her in her stocking and pkJfs 
up her gfass) Here’s how— and thanks again. (5Ae sips^ 

tiCHAKD. {boisterously) Bottoms upl Bottoms up! {He drin\s dU 
of his doom and sighs with exaggerated satisfaction) Gee, that’s good 
stuff, all right {Hugging her) Give me another kiss. Belle. 

BELIE, {pisses him) What did you mean a minute ago when you 
said you’d sworn off? 

RicHABD. {solemnly) I took an oath I’d be ^thfuL 

BELLE, {cynically) Till death do us part, eh? Who’s the girl? 

BiCHABD. {shortly) Never mind. 

BELLE, {bristling) I’m not good enough to talk about her, I suppose? 

BICHABD. I didn’t— mean that You’re all right. (JChen with Hpsy 
gravity) Only you oughtn’t to lead this kind of life. It isn’t rig^t— 
for a nice girl like you. Why don’t you reform? 

BELLE, {sharply) Nix on that line of talkl Can it, you heart You can 
do a lot with me for five dollars— but you can’t reform me, see. Mind 
your own business, Kid, and don’t butt in where you’re not wanted! 

BICHABD. I— I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. 

BELLE. I know you didn’t mean. You’re cmly like a lot of people who 
mean well, to hear diem tell it. {Chanpngthe subject) So you’re faith- 
ful to your one love, eh? {With an ugly meer) And how about her? 
Bet you she’s out widi a guy under some bush this minute, giving him 
all he wants. Don’t be a sucker. Kid! Even the little flies do it! 

BICHABD. {starting up his chm again— angrily) Don’t you say that! 
Don’t you dare! 

BELLE, {unimpressed— with a cynical shrug of her shoulders) All 
right Have it your own way and be a sticker! It cuts no ice with me. 

BICHABD. You don’t know her or— 

BELLE. And don’t want to. Shut up about her, can’t you? {She stares 
before her bitterly, bichabd subsides into scowling gloom. He is be- 
coming perceptibly more intoxicated with each moment now. The 
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BARTENDER and the SALESMAN appear just inside the swinging door. 
The BARTENDER nods toward belle, giving the salesman a mn\. The 
SALESMAN grins and comes into the room, carrying his highbdU in his 
hand. He is a stout, jowly-faced man in his late thirties, dressed with 
cheap nattiness, with the professional breeziness and jocular, \id-em- 
along manner of his kfnd. belle loo1{s up as he enters and he and she 
exchange a glance of complete recognition. She hjiows his type f>y 
heart and he l^nows hers.) < 

SALESMAN, (passes by her to the table at right— grinning genially) 
Good evening. \ 

BELLE. Good evening. 

SALESMAN, {sitting down) Hope Fm not butting in on your party — 
but my dogs were giving out standing at that bar. 

BELLE. Ail right with me. {Giving richard a rather contemptuous 
look) Fve got no party on. 

SALESMAN. That sounds hopeful. 

RICHARD, {suddenly recites sentimentally) 

*‘But I wouldn*t do such, ^ cause I loved her too much. 

But I learned about women from her!' 

{Turns to scowl at the salesman— r/ien to belle) LcFs have 'nother 
drinki 

BELLE. You’ve had enough, (richard subsides, muttering to himself.) 

salesman. What is it— a child poet or a child actor? 

BELLE. Don’t know. Got me guessing. 

salesman. Well, if you could shake the cradle-robbing act, maybe 
we could do a little business. 

belle. That’s easy. I just pull my freight. {She shakes richard by. 
the arm) Listen, Kid. Here’s an old friend of mine, Mr. Smith of New 
Haven, just come in. Fm going over and sit at his table for a while, 
see. And you beuer go home. 
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RICHARD, {blinl^ing at her and scowling) Fm never going home! 
FU show them! 

BELLE. Have it your own way— only let me up. {She tal(es his arm 
from around her and goes to sit by the salesman, richard stares after 
her offendedly.) 

RICHARD. Go on. What do I care what you do.^ {He recites scorn-- 
fully) “For a woman’s only a woman, but a good cigar’s a smoke.’’ 

SALESMAN, {os BELLE sits bcsidc him) Well, what kind of beer will 
you have, Sister? 

BELLE. Mine’s a gin rickey. 

SALESMAN. You’vc got cxtravagant tastes, Fm sorry to see. 

RICHARD, {begins to recite sepulchrally) 

**Yet each man l{ilts the thing he loves. 

By each let this be heard!* 

SALESMAN. Say, this is rich! {He calls encouragement) 

That’s swell dope, young feller. Give us some more. 

RICHARD, {ignoring him — goes on more rhetorically) 

**Some do it with a bitter loo\, 

Some with a flattering word, 

The coward does it with a kiss. 

The brave man with a sword!** 

{He stares at belle gloomily and mutters tragically) I did it with a 
kiss! Fm a coward. 

SALESMAN. That’s the old stuff, Kid. You’vc got something on the 
ball, all right, all right! Give us another— right over the old pan, 
now! 

belle, {with a laugh) Get the hook! 

RICHARD, {glowering at her-^agicaUy) 
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" *Ohot they cried, Hhe world is wide. 

But fettered limbs go lamel 
And once, or twice, to throw the dice 
Is a gentlemanly game. 

But he does not win who plays with Sin 
In the secret House of ShameV " 

BELLE, {angrily) Kvf, can it! Give us a rest from that bunki 

SALESMAN, {mod^tngly) This gal of yours don’t appreciate poe 
She’s a lowbrow. But I’m the kid that eats it up. My middle name U 
Kelly and Sheets! Give us some more of the samel Do you know 
"The Lobster and the Wise Guy” ? (T urns to belle seriously) No kid- 
ding, that’s a peacherino. I heard a guy recite it at Poli’s. Maybe this 
nut knows it. Do you, Kid ? {But richard only glowers at him gloom^ 
ily without answering,) 

belle, {surveying richard contemptuously) He’s copped a fine 
skinful— and gee, he’s hardly had anything. 

RICHARD, {suddenly — with a dire emphasis) ’’And then— at ten 
o’clock— Eilert Lovborg will come— with vine leaves in his hair!” 

belle. And bats in his belfry, if he’s you! 

RICHARD, {^regards her bitterly---then starts to his feet bellicosely — 
to the salesman) I don’t believe you ever knew her in New Haven 
at all! You just picked her up now! You leave her alone, you hear! 
You won’t do anything to her — ^not while I’m here to protect her! 

BELLE, {laughing) Oh, my God! Listen to it! 

SALESMAN. Ssshh! This is a scream! Wait! {He addresses richard 
in tones of exaggerated melodrama) Curse you, Jack Dalton, if 1 
won’t unhand her, what then? 

RICHARD, {threateningly) I’ll give you a good punch in the snoot, 
that’s what! {He moves toward their table.) 

SALESMAN. {$oith mocl( terror-screams in falsetto) Help! Help! 
{The BARTENDER comcs in irritably^ 

BARTENDER. Hey. Cut out the noise. What die hell’s up with you? 
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BiCHAMD. (tifsily) He's too— damn fresh! 

SALESMAN, {with u winl^) He’s going to murder me. {Then gets a 
hfight idea for eliminating ]uchaiu>— renoNr/y to the bartender) It’s 
none of my business, Brother, but if I were in your boots I’d give this 
young souse the gate. He’s imder age; any fool can see that. 

bartender, {guiltily) He told me he was over eighteen. 

SALESMAN. Yss, and I tell you I’m the Pope— but you don’t have to 
believe me. If you’re not looking for trouble. I’d advise you to get him 
started for some other gin mill and let them do the lying, if anything 
comes up. 

BARTENDER. Hmm. {He turns to richard angrily and gives him a 
push) Come on, now. On your way! You’ll start no trouble in here! 
Beat it now! 

RICHARD. I will not beat it! 

bartender. Oho, won’t you? {He gives him another push that al-^ 
most sends him sprawling^ 

BELLE, {callously) Give him the bum’s rush! I’m sick of his bull! 
(richard turns furiously and tries to punch the bartender.) 

BARTENDER, {avoids the punch) Oho, you would, would you!^(Hf 
grabs RICHARD by the bac\ of the nec\ and the seat of the pants and 
marches him ignominiously toward the swinging door^ 

RICHARD. Leggo of me, you dirty coward! 

BMtTENDBR. Quiet now— Or I’ll pin a Mary Ann on your |aw that’ll 
quiet you! {He rushes him through the screen door and a moment 
later the outer doors are heard swinging bacl( and forth.) 

SALESMAN, {with a chuckle) Hand it to me, Kid. How was that for 
a dkk way of getting rid of him? 

BELLE, {suddenly sentimental) Poor kid. I hope he makes home all 
right I liked him— before he got soused. 

SALESMAN. Who is he? 

BELLE. The boy who’s upstairs with my friend txdd me, but I didn't 
pay much attention. Name’s Milkr. His old man runs a paper in diis 
one-horse bur^ I think he said. 
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SALESMAN, [with a whistlc) Phew! He must be Nat Miller's kid, 
then. 

BARTENDER, (comifig bac\ from the bar) Well, he’s on his way — 
with a good boot in the tail to help him! 

SALESMAN, {with a malicious chuckle) Yes? Well, maybe that boot 
will cost you a job. Brother. Know Nat Miller who runs the Globe? 
That’s his kid. 

BARTENDER, {his foce falling) The hell he is! Who said so? I 

SALESMAN. This baby doll. {Getting up) Say, I’ll go keep cases on 
him— see he gets on the trolley all right, anyway. Nat Miller’s a go^ 
scout. {He hurries out.) 

BARTENDER, {viciously) God damn the luck! If he ever finds out 1 
served his kid, he’ll run me out of town. {He turns on belle furiously) 
Why didn’t you put me wise, you lousy tramp, you! 

BELLE. Hey! I don’t stand for that kind of talk— not from no hick 
beer-squirter like you, sec! 

BARTENDER, {furiously) You don’t, don’t you? Who was it but you 
told me to hand him dynamite in that fizz? {He gives her chair a 
push that almost throws her to the floor) Beat it, you— and beat it 
quick— or I’ll call Sullivan from the corner and have you run in for 
street-walking! {He gives her a push that lands her against the family^ 
entrance door) Get the hell out of here— and no long waits! 

BELLE, {opens the door and goes outturns and calls back viciously) 
I’ll fix you for this, you thick Mick, if I have to go to jail for it. {She 
goes out and slams the door^ 

BARTENDER, {lookf oftcT hcT worricdly for a second-^-then shrugs 
his shoulders) That’s only her bull. {Then with a sigh as he returns to 
the bar) Them lousy tramps is always getting this dump in Dutch! 
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ACT THREE-SCENE TWO 


S CEm—Satne as Act One— Sitting-room of the Miller home— about 
II o'cloc\ the same night. 

MILLER is sitting in his favorite rocbing-chmr at left of table, front. 
He has discarded collar and tie, coat and shoes, and wears an old, 
worn, brown dressing-gown and disreputable-loo\ing carpet slippers. 
He has his reading specs on and is running over items in a newspaper. 
But his mind is plainly preoccupied and worried, and he is not paying 
much attention to what he reads. 

MRS. MILLER sits by the table at right, front. She also has on her 
specs. A sewing basket is on her lap and she is trying hard to l^eep 
her attention fixed on the doily she is doing. But, as in the case of her 
husband, but much more apparently, her mind is preoccupied, and 
she is obviously on tenterhooks of nervous uneasiness. 

LILY is sitting in the armchair by the table at rear, facing right. She 
is pretending to read a novel, but her attention wanders, too, and her 
expression is sad, although now it has lost all its bitterness and become 
submissive and resigned again. 

MiLutED sits at the des\ at right, front, writing two words over and 
over again, stopping each time to survey the result critically, biting her 
tongue, intensely concentrated on her wor\. 

TOMMY sits on the sofa at left, front. He has had a hard day and is 
terribly sleepy but wiU not acknowledge it. His eyes blin\ shut on him, 
his head begins to nod, but he isn't fpving up, and every tithe he senses 
any of the family glancing in his direction, he goads himself into a 
bright-eyed wal^efulness. 

MOORED, {finally surveys the two words she hat been writing and it 
satisfied utith them) There. {She ta{es the paper over to her mother) 
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Look, Ma. I’ve been practising a new way of writing my name. Don’t 
look at the others, only the last one. Don’t you think it’s the real 
goods? 

MKs. MILLER, (pulled out of her preoccupation) Don’t talk that hor- 
rible slang. It’s bad enough for boys, but for a young girl supposed to 
have manners-— my goodness, when I was your age, if my mother’d 
ever heard me— . 

MILDRED. Well, don’t you think it’s nice, then? 

MRS. MILLER, (sin^s boch^ into preoccupation — scanning the pape^ 
vaguely) Yes, very nice, Mildred— very nice, indeed. (Hands the pV- 
per bac\ mechanically^ 

MILDRED, (is a little piqued, but smiles) Absent-minded! I don’t 
believe you even saw it. (She passes around the table to show her aunt 
LILY. MILLER gives an uneasy glance at his wife and then, as if afraid 
of meeting her eye, lool{S quicl(ly bac\ at his paper agoing 

MRS. MILLER, (staring before her-— sighs worriedly) Oh, I do wish 
Richard would come home! 

MILLER. There now, Essie. He’ll be in any minute now. Don’t you 
worry about him. 

MRS. MILLER. But I do worry about him! 

ULY. (surveying milmed’s handiworl^smiling) This is fine, Mil- 
dred. Your penmanship is improving wonderfully. But don’t you 
think that maybe you’ve got a litde too many flourishes? 

MILDRED, (disappointedly) But, Aunt Lily, that’s just what I was 
practising hardest on. 

MRS. MILLER, (with another sigh) What time is it now, Nat? 

MILLER, (adopting a foxing tone) I’m going to buy a dock for in 
here. You have me reaching for my watch every couple of minutes. 
(He has pulled his watch out of his vest pod^eP—with forced care^ 
lessness) Only a little past ten. 

MRS. MILLER. Why, you said it was that an hour ago! Nat* Miller, 
you’re telling me a so’s not to worry me. You let me see that 
watch! 
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muxcr. {guiltily) Well, it’s quarter to eleven— but that’s not so 
late— when you remember it’s Fourth of July. 

MRS. MILLER. If you don’t stop talking Fourth of July— I To hear 
you go on, you’d think that was an excuse for anything from murder 
to picking pockets! 

MILDRED, (has brought her paper around to her father and now 
shoves it under kis nose) Look, Pa. 

MILLER, {seizes on this interruption with relief) Let’s see. Hmm. 
Seems to me you’ve been inventing a new signature every week lately. 
What are you in training for— writing checks? You must be planning 
to catch a rich husband, 

MILDRED, {ivith an arch toss of her head) No wedding bells for mel 
But how do you like it, Pa ? 

MILLER. It’s overpowering— no other word for it, overpoweringl 
You could put it on the Declaration of Independence and not feel 
ashamed. 

MRS. MILLER, {desolotely, almost on the verge of tears) It’s all right 
for you to laugh and joke with Mildiedl I’m the only one in this 
house seems to care— {Her lips tremble,) 

MiiDRED. {a bit disgustedly) Ah, Ma, Dick only sneaked oil to the 
fireworks at the beach, you wait and see. 

MRS. MILLER. Those fireworks were over long ago. If he had, he’d 
be home. 

LILY, {soothingly) He probably couldn’t get a seat, the trolleys are 
so jammed, and he had to walk home. 

MILLER, {seizing on this with relief) Yes, I never thought of that, 
but I’ll bet that’s it. 

MILDRED. Ah, don’t let him worry you, Ma. He just wants to show 
o£F he’s heartbroken about that silly Murid— and get everyone fuss- 
ing over him and wondering if he hasn’t drowned himself or some- 
thing. 

MRS. MILLER. {snuppUy) You be quiet! The way you talk at times, 
I really believe you’re that hard4iauted you haven’t got a heart in 
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jrou! {y^ith an accusing ^ance at her husband) One thing I know, 
you don't get that from me! {He meets her eye and avoids it guiltdy. 
She sniffs and lool(s away from him around the room, tommt, who is 
nodding and blinhing, is afraid her eye is on him. He straightens 
alertly and speaks in a voice that, in spite of his effort, is dripping with 
drowsiness.) 

TOMMY. Let me see what you wrote. Mid. 

MUMBD. {cruelly moc\ing) You? You’re so sleepy you coul 
seek? 

TOMMY, {valiandy) I am not sleepyl 

MBS. MiUEB. {has fixed her eye on him) My gracious, I was for-^ 
getting you were still up! You run up to bed this minutel It's hours 
past your bedtimel 

TOMMY. But it’s the Fourth of July. Ain’t it, Pa? 

MRS. MOUBR. (gives her husband an accusing stare) 'Therel You 
see what you’ve done? You might know he’d copy your cxcusesl 
{JChen sharply to tommy) You heard what I said. Young Man! 

TtMfMT. Aw, Ma, can’t I stay up a Utile longer? 

MRS. MILLER. I Said, nol You obey me and no more arguing about 
iti 

TOMMY, {drags himself to his feet) Awl I should think I could 
stay up till Dick— 

MnxBR. {kindly but firmly) You heard your ma say no more argu- 
ing. When she says git, you better git. (tommy accepts his fate re- 
signedly and Oorts around kitting them all gpod night.) 

TOMMY, {kitsing her) Good night. Aunt Lily. 

ULY. Good nigjit, dear. Sleep well. 

TOMMY, {peeking at mujmed) Good night, you. 

MnjiRBP. Good night, you. 

TOMMY, {kissing him) Good night. Fa. 

Mai.BR. Good night, Son. Sleep tight. 

TOMMY. (kissing her) Goodnight,Ma. 

MRS. MnxRR. Good nig^ Heral You look feverish. Let me fed of 
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your head. No, you're all right Hurry up, now. And don't fnget 
your (Hrayers. 

(tommy goes dowly to the doorway— then turns suddetUy, the dis- 
covery of another excuse lighting up his face.) 

TOMMY. Here's another thing, I^. When I was up to the wattr 
closet last— 

MIS. Mnxn. (sharply) When you were where? 

TOMMY. The bathroom. 

MU. Miun. That's better. 

TOMMY. Uncle Sid wu snoring like a fstg horn— and he's right next 
to my room. How can I ever get to deep while he's— (He is over- 
come by a jastxraclting yawn.) 

MU. Miua. I guess you'd get to sleep all ri^t if you were inside 
a fog horn. You run along now. (tommy gives up, grins sleepily, and 
moves o§to bed. As soon as he is o§ her mind, all her former uneasi- 
ness comes bac\ on mu. millex tenfold. She sighs, moves resilesdy, 
then finatty aslfs) What time is it now, Nat? 

Miixn. Now, Essie, I just told you a minute ago. 

Mxs. Muxza. (resentfully) I don't see how you can take it so calml 
Here it's midnight, you might say, and our^Rkhard still out, and we 
don't even know where he is. 

MtiMBD. I hear someone on the piazza. Bet that's him now, Ma. 

MU. *srtiam. (her asuuety immediately turning to relieved anger) 
You give him a good piece of your mind, Nat, you hear me! You're 
too easy with him, that's the whole troublel The idea of him darii^to 
stay out like thisi (The front door is heard being opened and shut, 
and someone whisUing "Waltz Me Around Again, WiUie.") 

usumzD. No, that isn't IXck. It's Art. 

ia».umMaL. (her face fading) Oh. (A moment later taetsssse. enters 
through the front parlor, whisding sofdy, half under hit breath, lool(- 
ing complaeendy pleated with himsAf.) 

tmiwm. (surveys him over hit glasses, not tvith enthusintm— 
thordy) So you're back, dt? We thopj^ it wu Rkhard. 
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ARTHUR. Is he Still out? Where*d he go to? 

MILLER. That’s just what we’d like to know. You didn’t run into him 
anywhere, did you? 

ARTHUR. No. I’ve been at the Rands’ ever since dinner. {He sits 
down in the armchair at left of table, rear) I suppose he sneaked off to 
the beach to watch the fireworks. 

MILLER, {pretending an assurance he is far from feeling) Of coursk 
That’s what we’ve been trying to tell your mother, but she insist\f 
on worrying her head off. \ 

MRS. MILLER. But if he was going to the fireworks, why wouldn’t 
he say so? He knew we’d let him. 

ARTHUR, {with calm wisdom) That’s easy, Ma. {He grins su- 
periorly) Didn’t you hear him this morning showing off bawling 
out the Fourth like an anarchist? He wouldn’t want to reneg on that 
to you— but he'd want to see the old fireworks just the same. {He 
adds complacently) I know. He’s at the foolish age. 

MILLER, {stares at Arthur with ill<onceaied astonishment, then 
grins) Well, Arthur, by gosh, you make me feel as if I owed you an 
apology when you talk horse sense like that. (He turns to his wife, 
greatly relieved) Arthur’s hit the nail right on the head, I think, 
Essie. That was what I couldn’t figure out— why he— but now it’s 
clear as day. 

MRS. MILLER. {wUk 0 sigh) Well, I hope you’re right. But I wish 
he was home. 

ARTHUR, {tal^es out his pipe and fUls and lights it with solemtt 
gravity) He oughtn’t to be allowed out this late at his age. I wasn’t, 
Fourth or no Fourth— if I remember. 

MixxBR. {a twinkle in his eyes) Don’t tax your memory trying to 
recall those ancient days of your youth, (mildred laughs and arthur 
loo\s sheepish. But he soon regains his aplomb^ 

ARTHUR, {importantly) We had a corking dinner at the Rands’. 
We had sweetbreads on toast. 

MRS. MILLER, {arising momentarily from her depression) Just like 
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the Rands to put on airs before you! I never could see anything to 
sweetbreads. Always taste like soap to me. And no real nourishment 
to them. I wouldn’t have the pesky things on my table! (arthur 
again feels sat upon.) 

MILDRED, (teasingly) Did you kiss Elsie good night? 

ARTHUR. Stop trying to be so darn funny all the time! You give me 
a pain in the ear! 

MiUAED. And that’s where she gives me a pain, the stuck-up thing! 
— thinks she’s the whole cheese! 

MILLER, (irritably) And it’s where your everlasting wrangling gives 
me a pain, you two! Give us a rest! (There is silence for a moment.) 

MRS. MILLER, (sighs Worriedly again) I do wish that boy would get 
home! 

MILLER, (glances at her uneasily, pee\s surreptitiously at his watch 
— then has an inspiration and turns to Arthur) Arthur, what’s this I 
hear about your having such a good singing voice? Rand was telling 
me he liked nothing better than to hear you sing-— said you did every 
night you were up there. Why don’t you ever give us folks at home 
here a treat? 

ARTHUR, (pleased, but still nursing wounded dignity) I thought 
you’d only sit on me. 

MRS. MILLER, (periling up--proudly) Arthur has a real nice voice. 
He practises when you’re not at home. I didn’t know you cared for 
singing, Nat. 

MILLER. Well, I do-nothing better— and when I was a boy I had 
a fine voice myself and folks used to say I’d ought— (Then abruptly, 
mindful of his painful experience with reminiscence at dinner, lool(- 
ing about him guiltily) Hmm. But don’t hide your light under a 
bushel, Arthur. Why not give us a song or two now? You can play 
for him, can’t you, Mildred? 

MILDRED, (with a toss of her head) I can play as well as Elsie Rand^ 
at least! 
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ARTHUiu {ignoring her^learing his throat importantly) Fve been 
singing a lot tonight. I don't know if my voice— 

MOORED, {forgetting her grudge, grabs her brother's hand and tugs 
at it) Come on. Don't play modest. You know you're just dying to 
show off. {This puts Arthur off it at once. He snatches his hand away 
from her angrily.) 

ARTHUR. Let go of me, youl {Then with surly dignity) I don't f^l 
like singing tonight, Pa. I will some other time. v 

MILLER. You let him alone, Mildred! {He win\s at Arthur, inair 
eating with his eyes and a nod of his head mrs. miller, who has again^ 
sunl^ into worried brooding. He maizes it plain by this pantomime^ 
that he wants him to sing to distract his mother* s mind.) 

ARTHUR, {puts aside his pipe and gets up promptly) Oh — sure. I'll 
do the best I can. {He follows Mildred into the front parlor, where he 
switches on the lights^ 

MILLER, {to his wife) It won't keep Tommy awake. Nothing could. 
And Sid, he'd sleep through an earthquake. {Then suddenly, hold- 
ing through the front parlor— grumpily) Darn it, speak of the devil, 
here he comes. Well, he's had a good sleep and he'd ought to be 
sobered up. (uly gets up from her chair and loo^s around her hunt- 
edly, as if for a place to hide, miller says soothingly) Lily, you just 
sit down and read your book and don't pay any attention to him. {She 
sits down again and bends over her boo\ tensely. From the front par- 
lor comes the tinl^ling of a piano as Mildred runs over the scales. In 
the midst of this, sid enters through the front parlor. All the effer- 
vescence of his jag has worn off and he is now suffering from a bad 
case of hangover-nervous, sic\, a prey to gloomy remorse and bit- 
ter feelings of selfdoathing and self-pity. His eyes are bloodshot and 
puffed, his face bloated, the fringe of hair around his baldness tousled 
and tufty. He sidles into the room guiltily, his eyes shifting about, 
avoiding looking at anyone^ 

SID. {forcing a sic\ly, twitching smile) Hello. 
miller, {considerately casual) Hello, Sid. Had a good nap? {Then, 
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as m swcHhws hard and is about to hfaa\ into further speech, usl- 
auada voice comes from the front parlor, "*1 haven’t pbyed that in ever 
salongybutlll Xx^^and she starts an accompaniment.uiujsn motions 
no to he quiet) Ssshhl Arthur’s going to sing for us. (sn) flattens him- 
self against the edge of the bookcase at center, rear, miserably self con- 
scious and ill-at-ease there but nervously afraid to move anywhere else* 
ARTHua begins to sing* He has a fairly decent voice but his method is 
untrained sentimentality to a dripping degree. He sings that old senti- 
mental favorite, ''Then You'll Remember Me." The effect on his 
audience is instant, milier gazes before him with a ruminating melan- 
choly, his face seeming to become gently sorrowful and old. MRS. 
MILLER stares before her, her expression becoming more and more 
doleful. ULY forgets to pretend to read her boo\ but lool(s over it, her 
face growing tragically sad. As for sid, he is moved to his remorseful, 
guilt-stricl^en depths. His mouth pulls down at the corners and he 
seems about to cry. The song comes to an end. miller starts, then claps 
his hands enthusiastically and calls) Well done, Arthur— well donel 
Why, you’ve got a splendid voicel Give us some morel You liked 
that, didn’t you, Essie? 

MRS. miller. {dolefuUy) Yes— but it’s sad— terrible sad. 

SID. (after swallowing hard, suddenly blurts out) Nat and Essie — 
and Lily— I— I want to apologize— for coming home— the way I did 
— ^there’s no excuse— but I didn’t mean — 

MILLER, (sympathetically) Of course, Sid. It’s all forgotten. 

MRS. MILLER, (rousing herself—cffectionately pitying) Don’t be a 
goose, Sid. We know how it is with picnics. You forget it. (His face 
lights up a bit but his gaze shifts to uly $vith a mute appeal, hoping 
for a word from her which is not forthcoming. Her eyes are fixed on 
her boo\, her body tense and rigid^ 

SID. (finally blurts out desperately) Lily— I’m sorry— about the fire- 
works. Can you— forgive me? (But lily remains implacably silent. 
A stricken loo\ comes over sm’s face. In the front parlor mildred is 
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heard saying "But I only know the chorus’*— she starts another 
accompaniment.) 

MILLER, (comes to sin’s rescue) Ssshhl We’re going to have another 
song. Sit down, Sid. (sin, hanging his head, flees to the farthest cor- 
ner, left, front, and sits at the end of the sofa, facing front, hunched 
up, elbows on knees, face in hands, his round eyes childishly wounded 
and woe-begone. Arthur sings the popular ''Dearie!" playing up its 
sentimental values for all he is worth. The effect on his audience is 
that of the previous song, intensified--^specially upon sin. As he finA 
ishes, MILLER again starts and applauds) Mighty fine, Arthur! You 
sang that darned well! Didn’t he, Essie? 

MRS. MILLER, (dolcfully) Ycs— but I wish he wouldn’t sing such 
sad songs. (Then, her lips trembling) Richard’s always whistling 
that. 

MILLER. (hastily-^Ms) Give us something cheery, next one, Ar- 
thur. You know, just for variety’s sake. 

SID. (suddenly turns toward lily — his voice choked with tears— dn a 
passion of self-denunciation) You’re right, Lily!— right not to forgive 
me! — I’m no good and never will be! — ^I’m a no-good drunken bum! 
—you shouldn’t even wipe your feet on me!- I’m a dirty, rotten 
drunk! — ^no good to myself or anybody else!— if I had any guts I’d 
kill myself, and good riddance! — but I haven’t! — ^I’m yellow, too! — 
a yellow, drunken bum! (He hides his face in his hands and begins 
to sob like a sick little boy. This is too much for lily. All her bitter 
hurt and steely resolve to ignore and punish him vanish in a flash, 
swamped by a pitying love for him. She runs and puts her arm around 
him— even kisses him tenderly and impulsively on his bald head, and 
soothes him as if he were a little boy. mrs. miller, almost equally 
moved, has half risen to go to her brother, too, but miller winks and 
shakes his head vigorously and motions her to sit down.) 

ULY. There! Don’t cry, Sid! I can’t bear it! Of course, I forgive 
you! Haven’t 1 always forgiven you? 1 know you’re not to blame— 
So don’t, SidI 
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HD. (Uftt * uarftd, hrnnUy gnueftd, pmkaic ftee to htr—h«t a 
face thot the doom ofodeamsed eonseieoee is dready he^simgto re- 
store to its Hotsmd Pstel^uk expressum) Do yoa ically forgive me — 1 
know I dcm’t deserve it— can you reaOy—? 

ULT. (gimfy) I told you I did, Sid— and I do. 

sm. her hood humliy, Ukf o hig poppy liel(mgit) Thanks, 
LQy. I can!t teO you— (In t^ front parlor, asihub beptu to sing 
rd^kfnf^y "Waiting at the Church," assd after the first line or tom 
Miuam joins its, tm’s face lights up u/ith appreciation and, auto- 
matiedtty, he bepsutotap one foot in time, sthl holding fast to 
httstd. When they come to"sent around a ntOe, this is sehat she omOe" 
he can no longer resist, but joisu in a shafy baud) "Can’t get away 
to marry you today. My wife won’t let mel” (As the tong finishes, the 
ttoo in the other room laugh. Mnxn and sn> laugh, uly smUes at 
tm’s laughter. Only Mia. Mnisa remmsu doleftdly preoeeu^d, at 
if the hadn't heard.) 

MnjJBi. That’s fine, Ardiur and kfildred. That’s darned good. 

SD. (ttarmngUt ult enthtsdsutiedly) You ouj^t to hear Vesta Vic- 
toria sing thatl Gosh, she’s great! I heard her at Hammeiatein’s 
\^ctotia— you remember, that trip I made to New York. 

ULT. (her face sttddenly tired and tad agaitr-for her memory of 
certain atpecu of that trip it the opposite from what he wotdd lil(e 
her to re^ at this moment— gently disengaging her hand from hit— 
svith a hopdeu sigh) Yes, I remember, Sid. (He it overcome mo- 
mentarily by guilty eonfstskm. She goes qmeAy and tkt down in her 
chair agtau. In the front parlor, from now on, Miu am l(eept starling 
to run over popular tunes but always gets ttttcl( and turns to aiuuher.) 

MIS. (suddenly) What time is it now, Nat? (TAen with- 

out giving him a chance to answer) (%, Fm getting worried aome> 
dung dreadful, Natl You don’t know udnt might have happened 
to Richard! You read in the pqiers every day about boys getting run 
over by automobiles. 

ULT. (Xi, don’t say dia^ End 
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yniCT {sharply, to conceal his own reawakpned apprehension) 
Don’t get to imagining things, now! 

kot. “"Tjm Well, why couldn’t it happen, with everyone that owns 
one out toni ght, and lots of those driving, drunk? Or he might have 
gone down to the beach dock and fallen overboardi {On the verge of 
hysteria) Oh, I know something dreadful’s happenedi And you can 
sit there listening to songs and laughing as if — Why don’t you do 
something? Why don’t you go out and find him? (^he bursts into 
tears.) I 

LILY, {comes to her qsMhfy and puts her arm around her) Essie! 
you mustn’t worry sol You’ll make yourself sicki Richard’s all right! 
I’ve got a feeling in my bones he’s all right. 

Mil Jinn - {fomes hurrying in from the front parlor) What’s the 
trouble? (abthuil appears in the doorway beside her. She goes to her 
mother and also puts an arm around her) Ah, don’t cry, Mai lack’ll 
turn up in a minute or two, wait and seel 
Aannnt. Sur^ he will! 

MOXER. {has gotten to his feet, frosvning— soberly) I was going out 
to look — if he wasn’t back by twelve diarp. That’d be the time it’d 
take him to walk from the beach if he left after the last car. But I’ll 
go now, if it’ll ease your mind. Fll take the auto and drive out the 
beach road— and likely pick him up on the way. {He has ta^en his 
cottar assd tie from where they hang from one comer of the bookcase 
at rear, center, and is starting to put them on) You better come with 
me, Arthur. 

AMxam. Sure thing, Pa. {Suddenly he listens asid says) Ssshhf 
There’s someone on the piazza now— coming around to this door, 
too. That must be him. No erne else would— 

MIS. wn i-ia- oh, thank God, thank God! 

Mtiija- {noth a sheepish smde) Dam him! Fve a nodon to give 
him hell for worrying us all like diis. (TAe /eremi door sr piuAed 
lentiy open and iicniAin Usrehes in and stands swaying a little, Hing- 
ing his eyes in the light. His face is a pasty pallor, shinmg noth 
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perspiration, and his eyes are glassy. The htiees of his trousers are 
dirty, one of them torn from the sprawl on the sidewalk he had ta\en, 
following the barirnder’s l^ic\. They all gape at him, too paralyzed 
for a moment to say anything^ 

MRS. MILLER. Oh, God, what’s happened to him! He's gone crazyl 
Richard! 

SID. {the first to regain presence of mind— -with a grin) Crazy, noth' 
ing. He’s only soused! 

ARTHUR. He's drunk, that's what! {Then shocked and condemning) 
You've got your nerve! You fresh kid! We’ll take that out of you 
when we get you down to Yale! 

RICHARD, {with a wild gesture of defiance — maudlinly dramatic) 

**Yesterday this Day*s Madness did prepare 
Tomorrow's Silence, Triumph, or Despair, 

Drin{! for—'^ 

MILLER, {his face grown stern and angry, tal^es a threatening step 
toward him) Richard I How dare — ! 

MRS. MILLER, {hysterically) Don’t you strike him, Nat! Don’t you — I 

SID. {grabbing his arm) Steady, Natl Keep your temper! No good 
bawling him out now! He don't know what he's doing! 

MILLER, {controlling himself and looking a bit ashamed) All right 
— ^you’re right, Sid. 

RICHARD. {drun](enly glorying in the sensation he is creating— ^e* 
cites with dramatic emphasis) “And then— I will come— with vine 
leaves in my hair!" {He laughs with a double-dyed sardonicism.) 

MRS. MILLER, {storing at him as if she couldn*t believe her eyes) 
Richard! You’re intoxicated!— you bad, wicked boy, you! 

RICHARD, {forces a wicked leer to his lips and quotes with ponderous 
mockery) “Fancy that, Hedda!” {Then suddenly his whole expres- 
sion changes, his pallor takes on a greenish, sea-sUk tinge, his eyes 
seem to be turned inward uneasily— and, aU pose gone, he calls to his 
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mother appeatinf^y, U^e a sic\ Utile boy) Mai I fed— fottenl (lots. 
uaia. pipes oerymd starts to go to him, but sa> steps in her way.) 

sn>. You let me take care of him, Essie. I know this game backwards. 

Mnxaa. {putting his arm around his wife) Yes, you leave him to 
Sid. 

sat. (his arm around Koujasr— leading him o^ through the front 
parlor) Come on. Old SportI Upstairs we gol Your old Unde Sidll 
fix you up. He’s the kid that wrote die bookl j 

Mxs. Mnxaa. {staring after them — stiU aghast) Oh, it’s too m* 
riblel Imagine our RichardI And did you hear him talking about 
some Hedda? Oh, I know he’s been with one of those bad women, t 
know he has— my RichardI {She hides her face on Mnm’s shoulder , 
and sobs hearibrobetdyiy 

Moua. {a tired, harassed, deeply worried looJ( on his face-sooth^ 
ing her) Now, now, you mustn’t get to imagining such things! You 
mustn’t, Essie! (ult and kouBED and aithue are standing about 
awkwardly with awed, shocked faces.) 
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ACT FOUR-SCENE ONE 


S CENE— TAe same—SitAngnom of the Miller house-~about one 
o’doclf^ in the afternoon of the foUomng day. 

As the curtain rises, the family, with the exception of uchaeo, are 
discovered coming in through the bac\ parlor from dinner in the 
dining-room, miller and his wife come first. His face is set in an ex- 
pression of frowning severity, mrs. miuer’s face is drawn and tvor- 
ried. She has evidently had no rest yet from a sleepless, tearful night. 
sn> it himself again, his expression as innocent as if nothing had 
occurred the previous day that remotely concerned him. And, outside 
of eyes that are bloodshot and nerves that are shahy, he shows no 
aftereffects except that he is terribly sleepy, lily is gently sad and 
depressed. Arthur is self-consciously a virtuous young man agnnst 
whom nothing can be said. mili»ed and tommy are subdued, covertly 
watching their father. 

They file into the sitting-room in silence and then stand around 
uncertainly, as if each were afraid to be the first to sit down. The 
atmosphere is as stUtedly grave as if they were attending a funeral 
service. Their eyes keep fixed on the head of the house, who hat gone 
to the window at right and is staring out frowningly, savagely chew- 
ing a toothpic^. 

MILI2R. {finally— irritMy) Damn it, Fd ought to be back at the 
office putting in some good licksi Fve a whole pile of things diat hate 
got to be done today! 

MRS. MILLER, {occusingfiy) You don’t mean to tell me you’re going 
back widiout seemg him? It’s your duty— I 

{exasperatedly) ’Course Fm notl I wish you’d stc^ junqi- 
ingtoconclusionsl What else did I cmnehonie fen, Fd like to know? 
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Do I usually come way back here for dinner on a busy day? I was 
only wishing this hadn’t come up— just at this particular time. {He 
ends up very lamely and is irritably conscious of the fact.) 

TOMMY, {who has been fidgeting restlessly^-anable to bear the sus-^ 
pense a moment longer) What is it Dick done? Why is everyone 
scared to tell me? 

MILLER, {seizes this as an escape valve--Hurns and fixes his youngest 
son with a stern forbidding eye) Young man, Fve never spanked yoik 
yet, but that don’t mean I never will! Seems to me that you’ve been 
just itching for it lately! You keep your mouth shut till you’re spoken\ 
to— or I warn you something’s going to happen! 

MRS. MILLER. Yes, Tommy, you keep still and don’t bother your 
pa. {Then wamingly to her husband) Careful what you say, Nat. 
Little pitchers have big ears. 

MILLER, {peremptorily) You kids skedaddle— all of you. Why are 
you always hanging around the house? Go out and play in the yard, 
or take a walk, and get some fresh air. (mildred tal^es tommy’s hand 
and leads him out through the front parlor. Arthur hangs back,, as if 
the designation **k}ds** couldn't possibly apply to him. His father 
notices this— -impatiently) You, too, Arthur. ( Arthur goes out with 
a stiff, wounded dignity.) 

ULY. {tactfully) I think I’ll go for a walk, too. {She goes out 
through the front parlor, sid makes a movement as if to follow her.) 

MILLER. I’d like you to stay, Sid— for a while, anyway. 

SID. Sure. {He sits down in the rocking-chair at right, rear, of table 
and immediately yawns) Gosh, I’m dead. Don’t know what’s the 
matter with me today. Can’t seem to keep awake. 

MILLER, {with caustic sarcasm) Maybe that demon chowder you 
drank at the picnic poisoned you! (sid looks sheepish and forces a 
grin. Then miller turns to his wife with the air of one who deter- 
minedly faces the unpleasant) Where is Richard? 

MRS. miller, (flusteredly) He’s still in bed. I made him stay in bed 
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to punish him— and I thought he ought to, anyway, after being so 
sick. But he says he feels all right. 

SID. {with another yawn) ’Course he does. When you’re young you 
can stand anything without it feazing you. Why, I remember when 
1 could come down on the morning after, fresh as a daisy, and eat 
a breakfast of pork chops and fried onions and— {He stops guiltily?) 

MILLER, {bitingly) I suppose that was before eating lobster shells 
had ruined your iron constitution! 

MRS. MILLER, {regards her brother severely) If I was in your shoes, 
I’d keep still! {Then turning to her husband) Richard must be feel* 
ing better. He ate all the dinner I sent up, Norah says. 

MILLER. I thought you weren’t going to give him any dinner — to 
punish him. 

MRS. MILLER. {gudtHy) Well — in his weakened condition — ^I thought 
it best— {Then defensively) But you needn’t think I haven’t pun- 
ished him. I’ve given him pieces of my mind he won’t forget in a 
hurry. And I’ve kept reminding him his real punishment was still 
to come — ^that you were coming home to dinner on purpose — ^and 
then he’d learn that you could be terrible stern when he did such 
awful things. 

MILLER, {stirs uncomfortably) Hmm! 

MRS. MILLER. And that’s just what it’s your duty to do— punish him 
good and hard! The idea of him daring— {Then hastily) But you be 
careful how you go about it, Nat. Remember he’s like you inside — 
too sensitive for his own good. And he never would have done it, I 
know, if it hadn’t been for that darned little dunce, Muriel, and her 
numbskull father— and then all of us teasing him and hurting his 
feelings all day — and then you lost your temper and were so sharp 
with him right after dinner before he went out. 

MILLER, {resentfully) I sec this is going to work round to where it’s 
all my fault! 

MRS. MILLER. Now, I didn’t say that, did I? Don’t go losing your 
temper again. And here’s another thing. You know as well as I, 
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Richard would never have done such a thing alone. Why, he wouldn’t 
know howl He must have been influenced and led by someone. 

MILLER. Yes, I believe that. Did you worm out of him who it was? 
{Then angrily) By God, I’ll make whoever it was regret it! 

MRS. MILLER. No, he Wouldn’t admit there was anyone. {Then tri^^ 
umphandy) But there is one thing I did worm out of him— and I 
can tell you it relieved my mind more’n anything. You know, I was. 
afraid he’d been with one of those bad women. Well, turns out there! 
wasn’t any Hedda. She was just out of those books he’s been reading. 
He swears he’s never known a Hedda in his life. And I believe him. 
Why, he seemed disgusted with me for having such a notion. {Then 
lamely) So somehow — I can’t kind of feel it’s all as bad as I thought 
it was. {Then quickly and indignandy) But it’s bad enough, good- 
ness knows — ^and you punish him good just the same. The idea of a 
boy his age— I Shall I go up now and tell him to get dressed, you want 
to see him? 

MILLER, {helplessly— and irritably) YesI I can’t waste all day listen- 
ing to youl 

MRS. MILLER, {wofricdly) Now you keep your temper, Nat, remem- 
ber! {She goes out through the front parlor^ 

MILLER. Darn women, anyway! They always get you mixed up. 
Their minds simply don’t know what logic is! {Then he notices that 
SID is dozing— sharply) Sid! 

SID. {blinking— mechanically) I’ll take the same. {Then hurriedly) 
What’d you say, Nat? 

MILLER, {caustically) What I didn’t say was what’ll you have. {Ir- 
ritably) Do you want to be of some help, or don’t you? Then keep 
awake and try and use your brains! This is a damned sight more 
serious than l^ie has any idea! She thinks there weren’t any girls 
mixed up with Richard’s spree last night— but I happen to know 
there were! {He takes a letter from his pocket) Here’s a note a woman 
left with one of the boys-downstairs at the ofiSce this morning— didn't 
ask to see me, just said give me this. He’d never seen her befor<^— 
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laaA At\icxk!eA]S3s!tzx»il. {He has Opened the let$era)nd reads) "Your 
ion got the booze he drank last night at the Pleasant Beach House. 
The bartender there knew he was under age but served him just the 
same. He thought it was a good joke to get him soused. If you have 
any guts you will run that bastard out of town.” Well, what do you 
think of that? It’s a woman’s handwriting— not signed, of course. 

sn>. She’s one of the babies, all right— judging from her elegant 
language. 

MiLLFR. See if you recognize the handwriting. 

SH). (with a reproachful lool() Nat, I resent the implication that I 
correspond with all the tramps around this town. (LooJfing at the 
letter) No, I don’t know who this one could be. (Handing the letter 
badO But I deduce that the lady had a run-in with the barkeep and 
wants revenge. 

MnxER. (grimly) And I deduce that before that she must have 
picked up Richard — or how would she know who he was? — and 
took him to this dive. 

sn>. Maybe. The Pleasant Beach House is nothing but a bed house — 
(Quickly) At least, so I’ve been told. 

MiuxR. That’s just the sort of damned fool thing he might do to 
spite Muriel, in the state of mind he was in— pick up some tart. And 
she’d try to get him drunk so — 

SID. Yes, it might have happened like that— and it might not. 
How’re we ever going to prove it? Everyone at the Pleasant Beach 
will lie their heads off. 

MiiXER. (simply and proudly) Richard won't lie. 

SID. Well, don’t blame him if he don’t remember everything ^t 
happened last night. (Then sincerely concerned) I hope you’re wrong, 
Nat. 'That kind of baby is dangerous for a kid like Dick— in nuwe 
ways than one. You know what I mean. 

MILLER, (jrowningly) Yep — ^and that’s just what’s got me worried. 
Damn it. I’ve got to have a straight ulk with him— about women and 
aU diose things. I oug^t to have long ago. 
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SID. Yes. You ouj^L 

MILLER. I’ve tried to a couple of times. 1 did it all ri^t with Wilbur 
and Lawrence and Arthur, when it came time— but, hell, 'mth Richard 
I always get sort of ashamed of myself and can’t get started right. You 
feel, in spite of all his bold talk out of books, that he’s so darned 
innocent inside. 

SID. I know. I wouldn’t like the job. (Then after a pause— eurhudy)^ 
How were you figuring to punish him fi>r his sins? j 

MILLER, (frowning) To be honest with you, Sid, I’m damned if l\ 
know. All depends on what I feel about what he feels when I first\ 
size him up— and then it’ll be like shooting in the dark. 

SID. If I didn’t know you so well. I’d say don’t be too hard on him. 
(He smiles a litAe bitterly) If you remember, I was always getting 
punished — and see what a lot of good it did mel 
MILLER, (hindly) Oh, there’s lots worse than you around, so don’t 
take to boasting. (Then, at a sound from the front parlor— unth a 
sigh) Well, here comes the Bad Man, I guess. 

SID. (getting up) I’ll beat it. (But it is mrs. miller who appears in 
the doorway, loohjng guilty and defensive, sm sits down again.) 

MRS. MILLER. I’m sorry, Nat— but he was sound asleep and I didn’t 
have the heart to wake him. I waited for him to wake up but he 
didn’t. 

MILLER, (concealing a relief of which he is suhamed—exasperatedly) 
Well, I’ll be (feuble damnedi If you’re not the— 

MRS. MILLER, (defensively aggressive) Now don’t lose your temper 
at me, Nat Miller! You know as well as I do he needs all the sleep 
he can get today— after last night’s ructions! Do you want him to be 
taken down sick? And what difierence does it make to you anyway? 
You can see him when you come home for supper, can’t you? My 
goodness, I never saw you so savage<temperedi You’d think you 
couldn’t bear waiting to punish him! 

muCT (outraged) Well, I’ll be eternally— (Then suddenly he 
laughs) No use talking, you certainly take the cake! But you know 
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darned well I told you Fm not coming home to supper tonight. Fve 
got a date with Jack Lawson that may mean a lot of new advertising 
and it’s important. 

MRS. MILLER. Then you can see him when you do come home. 

MILLER, {covering his evident relief at this respite with a fuming 
manner) All right! All right! I give up! Fm going back to the office. 
{fie starts for the front parlor) Bring a man ail the way back here on 
a busy day and then you — No consideration — {He disappears, and 
a moment later the front door is heard shutting behind him^ 

MRS. MILLER. Well! I never saw Nat so bad-tempered. 

SID. {with a chuckle) Bad temper, nothing. He's so tickled to get out 
of it for a while he can’t see straight! 

MRS. MILLER, {with a sniff) I hope I know him better than you. 
{Then fussing about the room, setting this and that in place, while 
SID yawns drowsily and blinds his eyes) Sleeping like a baby — so 
innocent-looking. You’d think butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth. 
It all goes to show you never can tell by appearances— not even when 
it’s your own child. The idea! 

SID. {drowsily) Oh, Dick’s all right, Essie. Stop worrying. 

MRS. MiULER. {with a sniff) Of course, you’d say that. I suppose 
you’ll have him out with you painting the town red the next thing! 
{As she is talking, richard appears in the doorway from the sitting- 
room. He shows no ill effects from his experience the night before. 
In fact, he looks surprisingly healthy. He is dressed in old clothes that 
look as if they had been hurriedly flung on. His expression is one of 
hang-dog guilt mingled with a defensive defiance^ 

RICHARD, {with self-conscious unconcern, ignoring his mother) 
Hello, Sid. 

MRS. MILLER, {whirls on him) What are you doing here. Young 
Man? I thought you were asleep! Seems to me you woke up pretty 
quick— just after your pa left the house! 

RICHARD, {sulkily) I wasn’t asleep. I heard you in the room. 
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MES. MILLER, (outraged) Do you mean to say you were deliberately 
deceiving— 

iticHARD. I wasn’t deceiving. You didn’t ask if I was asleep. 

MRS. MILLER. It amounts to the same thing and you know it! It 
isn’t enough your wickedness last night, but now you have to take 
to lying! 

RICHARD. I wasn’t lying, Ma. If you’d asked if I was asleep I’d have 
said no. 

MRS. MILLER. Fve a good mind to send you straight back to bed and 
make you stay there! 

RICHARD. Ah, what for, Ma? It was only giving me a headache, ly- 
ing there. 

MRS. MILLER. If you’ve got a headache, I guess you know it doesn’t 
come from that! And imagine me standing there, and feeling sorry 
for you, like a fool— even having a run-in with your pa because — 
But you wait till he comes back tonight! If you don’t catch it! 

RICHARD, (sull^ily) I don’t care. 

MRS. MILLER. You don’t care? You talk as if you weren’t sorry for 
what you did last night! 

RICHARD, (defiantly) I’m not sorry. 

MRS. MILLER. Richard! You ought to be ashamed! I’m beginning to 
think you’re hardened in wickedness, that’s what! 

RICHARD, (with bitter despondency) I’m not sorry because I don’t 
care a darn what I did, or what’s done to me, or anything about any- 
thing! I won’t do it again — 

MRS. MILLER, (seizing on this to relent a bit) Well, I’m glad to hear 
you say that, anyway! 

RICHARD. But that’s not because I think it was wicked or any such 
old-fogy moral notion, but because it wasn’t any fun. It didn’t make 
me happy and funny like it does Uncle Sid— 

SID. (drowsily) What’s that? Who’s funny? 

RICHARD, (ignoring him) It only made me sadder— and sick— so I 
don’t see any sense in it 
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MRS. MILLER. Now you’fc talking sensei That*s a good boy. 

RICHARD. But Fm not sorry I tried it once— curing the soul by means 
of the senses, as Oscar Wilde says. (Then with despairing pessimism) 
Biit what does it matter what I do or don’t do? Life is all a stupid 
fared Fm through with it! (With a sinister smde) It’s lucky there 
aren’t any of General Gabler’s pistok around— or you’d see if I’d 
stand it much longerl 

MRS. MILLER, (worriedly impressed by this threat — but pretending 
scorn) I don’t know anything about General Gabler— I suppose that’s 
more of those darned books — but you’re a silly gabbler yourself when 
you ulk that wayl 

RICHARD, (darl^ly) That’s how little you know about me. 

MRS. MILLER, (giving in to her worry) I wish you wouldn’t say those 
terrible things— about life and pistolsl You don’t want to worry me 
to death, do you? 

RICHARD, (reassuringly stoical now) You needn’t worry, Ma. It was 
only my despair talking. But Fm not a coward. I’ll face— -my fate. 

MRS, MILLER, (stonds lookfug 0$ him puzzledly--^then gives it up 
with a sigh) Well, all I can say is you’re the queerest boy I ever did 
hear off (Then solicitously, putting her hand on his forehead) How’s 
your headache? Do you want me to get you some Bromo Seltzer? 

RICHARD. (ta\en down— disgustedly) No, I don’tl Aw, Ma, you 
don’t understand anything! 

MRS. MILLER. Well, I Understand this much: It’s your liver, that’s 
what! You’ll take a good dose of salts tomorrow morning, and no 
nonsense about it! (Jihen suddenly) My goodness, I wonder what 
time it’s getting to be. I’ve got to go upstreet. (She goes to the front- 
parlor doorway— then turns) You stay here, Richard, you hear? Re- 
member, you’re not allowed out today— for a punishment. (She hur- 
ries away, righard sits in tragic gloom, sid^ without opening his eyes, 
spea\s to him drowsily^ 

SID. Well, how’s my feUow Rum Pbt, as good old Dowie calls us? 
Got a head? 
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RICHARD. {startled---shcepishly) Aw, don’t go dragging that up. 
Uncle Sid. Fm never going to be such a fool again, I tell you. 

SID. {with drowsy cynicism — not unmixed with bitterness at the 
end) Seems to me Fve heard someone say that before. Who could it 
have been, I wonder? Why, if it wasn’t Sid Davis! Yes, sir, Fve heard 
him say that very thing a thousand times, must be. But then he’s al- 
ways fooling; you can’t take a word he says seriously; he’s a card, 
that Sid is! . 

RICHARD. {dark}y) I was desperate. Uncle— even if she wasn*t worm 
it. I was wounded to the heart. \ 

siD. I like to the quick better myself — ^more stylish. {Then sadly y 
But you’re right. Love is hell on a poor sucker. Don’t I know it ? (rich- 
ARD is disgusted and disdains to reply. sid*s chin sinl(s on his chest 
and he begins to breathe noisily, fast asleep. Richard glances at him 
with aversion. T here is a sound of someone on the porch and the screen 
door is opened and miunied enters. She smiles on seeing her uncle, 
then gives a start on seeing richard.) 

MILDRED. Hello! Are you allowed up? 

RICHARD. Of course, Fm allowed up. 

MILDRED, {comes and sits in her father's chair at right, front, of 
table) How did Pa punish you? 

RICHARD. He didn’t. He went back to the office without seeing me. 

MILDRED. Well, you’ll catch it later. {Then rebu^ingly) And you 
ought to. If you’d ever seen how awful you looked last night! 

RICHARD. Ah, forget it, can’t you ? 

MILDRED. Well, are you ever going to do it again, that’s what I 
want to know. 

RICHARD. What’s that to you? 

MILDRED, {with suppressed excitement) Well, if you don’t solemnly 
swear you won’t— then I won’t give you somethmg Fve got far you. 

RICHARD. Don’t try to kid me. You haven’t got anything. 

MILDRED. I have, too. 

RICHARD. What? 
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MILDRED. Wouldn’t you like to know! I’ll give you three guesses. 

ucHARD. {with ditdainful ^gnity) Don’t bother me. I’m in no mood 
to play riddles with kids! 

MOORED. Oh, well, if you’re going to get snippyl Anyway you 
haven’t promised yet 

RICHARD, {a prey to keen curiosity now) I promise. What is it? 

MOORED. What would you like best in the world? 

RICHARD. I don’t know. What? 

MOORED. And you pretend to be in love! If I told Muriel that! 

RICHARD, {breathlessly) Is it— from her? 

MOORED, {laughing) Well, I guess it’s a shame to keep you guessing. 
Yes. It is from her. I was walking past her place just now when I saw 
her waving from, their parlor window, and I went up and she said 
gitgUthis to Dick, and she didn’t have a chance to say anything else 
because her mother called her and said she wasn’t allowed to have 
company. So I took it— and here it is. {She gives him a letter folded 
many times into a tiny square, richard opens it with a tremUing 
eagerness and reads, milored watches him curiously— then sighs af- 
fectedly) Gee, it must be nice to be in love like you are— all with one 
person. 

RICHARD. {Ids eyes shitung) Gee, Mid, do you know what she says 
— that she didn’t mean a word in that other letter. Her old man made 
her write it. And she loves me and only me and always will, no matter 
how they punidi her! 

MUORED. My! I’d never think she had that much spunk. 

RICHARD. Huh! You don’t know her! Think I could hdl'in love 
mth a girl that was afraid to say her soul’s her own? I should say 
not! (TAe» more gleefully stdl) And she’s going to try and sneak out 
and meet me toni^t. She says she thinks she can do it. (TAen sud- 
denly feeling this enthstdasm before milored is entirely the wrong 
note for a cynical pessimist— with an affected bitter laugh) Hal I 
knew darned well dw couldn’t hold out— that she’d ask to see me 
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again. (He misquotes cynically) ‘"Women never know when the 
curtain has fallen. They always want another act” 

MiuxRED. Is that so, Smarty ? 

RICHARD, (as if he were weighing the matter) I don’t know whether 
111 consent to keep this date or not 

MILDRED. Well, I knowl You’re not aUowed out, you silly! So you 
can’tl 

RICHARD, {dropping all pretense-^efianily) Can’t I, though! YIpu 
wait and see if I can’tl I’ll see her tonight if it’s the last thing I c^er 
do! I don’t care how I’m punished after! \ 

MILDRED, {admiringly) Goodness! I never thought you had sudh 
nerve! 

RICHARD. You promise to keep your face shut, Mid-— until after I’ve 
left—^hen you can tell Pa and Ma where I’ve gone— I mean, if they’re 
worrying I’m off like last night. 

MILDRED. All right Only you’ve got to do something for me when 
I ask. 

RICHARD. ’Course I will. {Then excitedly) And say. Mid! Right 
now’s the best chance for me to get away— while everyone’s out! 
Ma’U be coming back soon and she’ll keep watching me like a cat — 
{He starts for the bac\ parlor) I’m going. I’ll sneak out the back. 

MILDRED, {excitedly) But whatll you do till nighttime? It’s ages 
to wait. 

RicriARD. What do I care how long I wait! {Intensely sincere now) 
I’ll think of her— and dream! I’d wait a million years and never mind 
it— for her! {He gives his sister a superior scornful glance) The 
trouble with you is, you don’t understand what love means! {He 
disappears through the bac\ parlor, milored loo^s after him ad* 
miringly, m puffs and begins to snore peacefully.) 
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ACT FOUR-.SCENE TWO 


S eem— A strip of beach Aong the harbor. At left, a banl^ of dar^ 
earth, running half-diagonally bacl( along the beach, marking the 
line where the sand of the beach ends and fertile land begins. The top 
of the bank ^ the trailing bought of willow trees extend 

out over it and over a part of the beach. At left, front, is a path leading 
up the bank, between the willows. On the beach, at center, front, a 
white, flat-bottomed rowboat is drawn up, its bow about touching the 
bank, painter trailing up the bank, evidently made fast to the 
trunk ^ *rillow. Halfway down the sky, at rear, left, the crescent of 
the new moon casts a soft, mysterious, caressing light over everything. 
The sand of the beach shimmers palely. The forward half (left of 
center) of the rowboat is in the deep shadow cast by the willow, the 
stem section is in moonlight. In the distance, the orchestra of a sum- 
mer hotel can be heard very faintly at intervals. 

ucMARO is discovered sitting sideways on the gunwale of the row- 
boat near the stem. He is facing left, watching the path. He is in a 
great state of anxious expectancy, squirming about uncomfortably 
on the narrow gunwale, kicking at the sand restlessly, twirling his 
straw hat, with a bright<olored band in stripes, around on his finger. 

KicHARD. (thinking aloud) Must be nearly nine. ... 1 can hear the 
Town Hall clock strike, it’s so still tonight . . . Gee, I’ll bet Ma had 
a fit when she found out I’d sneaked out . . . I’ll catch hell when I 
get back, but it’ll be worth it ... if only Muriel turns up . . . she 
didn’t say for certain she could . . . gosh, I wish she’d cornel . . . 
am 1 sure she wrote nine? . . . (He puts the straw hat on the seat 
amidships and pulls the folded letter out of his pocket and peers at it 
in tHe moonlight) Yes, it’s nine, all right. (He starts to put the note 
back ** pocket, then stops and kfsses it— then shoves it away 
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hastily, sheepish, holding around him shamefacedly, as if afraid he 
were being observed) Aw, that’s silly ... no, it isn’t either . . . not 
when you’re really in love. . . . {He jumps to his feet restlessly) Dzm 
it, I wish she’d show up! . . • think of something else . • . that’ll 
make the time pass quicker . • . where was I this'time last night? 
. . . waiting outside the Pleasant Beach House . . . Belle ... ah, 
forget herl . . . now, when Muriel’s coming . . . that’s a fine time 
to think of— -I . . . but you hugged and kissed her . . . not ijmtil I 
was drunk, I didn’t . . • and then it was all showing off . . . oarned 
fooll . . . and I didn’t go upstairs with her . . . even if she was 
pretty . . . aw, she wasn’t pretty • • • she was all painted up\ . . . 
she was just a whore ... she was everything dirty . . . Muriel’s a 
million times prettier anyway . • . Muriel and I will go upstairs . . . 
when we’re married . . . but that will be beautiful . . . but I 
oughm’t even to think of that yet . . . it’s not right ... I’d never — 
now • • . and she’d never . • • she’s a decent girl ... I couldn’t 
love her if she wasn’t . . . but after we’re married. . . . {He gives a 
little shiver of passionate longjin^then resolutely turns his mind 
away from these improper, almost desecrating thoughts) That 
damned barkeep kicking me ... I’ll bet you if I hadn’t been drunk 
I’d have given him one good punch in the nose, even if he could have 
licked me afterl . . . {Then with a shiver of shamefaced revulsion 
and self-disgust) Aw, you deserved a kick in the pants . . • making 
such a darned slob of yourself . . . reciting the Ballad of Reading 
Gaol to those lowbrowsi • . . you must have been a fine sight when 
you got home . . . having to be put to bed and getting sick! . . . 
Phaw! . . . {He squirms disgustedly) Think of something else, can’t 
you? . . . recite something ... see if you remember . . . 

"Nay, let us wal^ from fire unto fire 
From passionate pain to deadlier delight^ 

I am too young to live without desire, 

Too young art thou to waste this summemight^\ 
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• . • gee, that's a peachl ... I’ll have to memorize the rest and recite 
it to Muriel the next time. ... I wish I could write poetry • . . 
about her and me. . . • (He sighs and stares around him at the night) 
Gee, it’s beautiful tonight ... as if it was a special night ... for 
me and Muriel. • . . Gee, I love tonight. ... 1 love the sand, and the 
trees, and the grass, and the water and the sky, and the moon . • • it’s 
all in me and I’m in it . . . God, it’s so beautifull (He stands staring 
at the moon with a rapt face. From the distance the Town Hall clocl( 
begins to strH(e. This brings him hac\ to earth with a start) There’s 
nine now. . . . (He peers at the path apprehensively) I don’t see her 
... she must have got caught. . . . (Almost tearfully) Gee, I hate 
to go home and catch hell . . . without having seen her! . . . (Then 
calling a manly cynicism to his aid) Aw, who ever heard of a woman 
ever being on time. ... I ought to know enough about life by this 
time not to expect . . . (Then with sudden excitement) There she 
comes now. . . . Gosh! {He heaves a huge sigh of relief— then recites 
dramatically to himself, his eyes on the approaching figure) 

''And h my love, mine own souVs heart, more dear 
Than mine own soul, more beautiful than God, 

Who hath my being between the hands of her — ' 

(Then hastily) Mustn’t let her know I’m so tickled. ... I ought to 
ht mad about that first letter, anyway ... if women are too sure of 
you, they treat you like slaves ... let her suffer, for a change. . . . 
(He starts to stroll around with exaggerated carelessness, turning his 
bac\ on the path, hands in pockets, whistling with insouciance "Waiu 
ing at the Church*' 

(MURIEL Mc COMBER enters from down the path, left front. She is 
fifteen, going on sixteen. She is a pretty girl with a plump, graceful 
little figure, fluffy, light-brown hair, big naive wondering daT\ eyes, 
a round dimpled face, a melting drawly voice. Just now she is in a 
great thrilled state of timid adventurousness. She hesitates in the 
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shadow at the foot of the path, waiting for richard to see her; but he 
resolutely goes on whistling with bac\ turned, and she has to call 
him.) 

MURIEL. Oh, Dick. 

RICHARD, (turns around with an elaborate simulation of being dis- 
turbed in the midst of profound meditation) Oh, hello. Is it nine 
already? Gosh, time passes — ^when you’re thinking. 

MURIEL, (coming toward him as far as the edge of the shadows/--- 
disappointedly) I thought you’d be waiting right here at the end of 
the path. I’ll bet you’d forgotten I was even coming. \ 

RICHARD, (strolling a little toward her but not too far — carelessly) 
No, I hadn’t forgotten, honest. But I got to thinking about life. \ 

MURIEL. You might think of me for a change, after all the risk I’ve 
run to see you! (Hesitating timidly on the edge of the shadow) Dick! 
You come here to me. I’m afraid to go out in that bright moonlight 
where anyone might see me. 

RICHARD, (coming toward her— scornfully) Aw, there you go again 
—always scared of life! 

MURIEL, (indignantly) Dick Miller, I do think you’ve got an awful 
nerve to say that after all the risks I’ve run making this date and then 
sneaking out! You didn’t take the trouble to sneak any letter to me, 
I notice! 

RICHARD. No, because after your first letter, I thought everything was 
dead and past between us. 

MURIEL. And I’ll bet you didn’t care one little bit! (On the verge of 
humiliated tears) Oh, I was a fool ever to come here! I’ve got a good 
notion to go right home and never speak to you again! (She half turns 
bac\ toward the path.) 

RICHARD, (frightened— immediately becomes terribly sincere — 
grabbing her hand) Aw, don’t go, Muriel! Please! I didn’t mean any- 
thing like that, honest, I didn’t! Gee, if you knew how broken-hearted 
I was by that first letter, and how darned happy your second letter 
made me — I 
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MURIEL, {happily relievcd^-hut appreciaUs she has the upper hand 
now and doesn’t relent at once) I don't believe you. 

RICHARD. You ask Mid how happy I was. She can prove it. 

MURIEL. She’d say anything you told her to. I don’t care anything 
about what she’d say. It’s you. You’ve got to swear to me— 

RICHARD. I swear! 

MURIEL, (demurely) Well then, all right. I’ll believe you. 

RICHARD, (his eyes on her face lovingly — genuine adoration in his 
voice) Gosh, you’re pretty tonight, Muriel! It seems ages since we’ve 
been together! If you knew how I’ve suffered — ! 

MURIEL. I did, too. 

RICHARD, (unable to resist falling into his tragic literary pose for a 
moment) The despair in my soul — {He recites dramatically) “Some- 
thing was dead in each of us, And what was dead was Hope!’’ That 
was me! My hope of happiness was dead! (Then with sincere boyish 
fervor) Gosh, Muriel, it sure is wonderful to be with you again! (He 
puts a timid arm around her awkwardly ^ 

MURIEL, (shyly) I’m glad— it makes you happy. I’m happy, too. 

RICHARD. Can’t I — won’t you let me kiss you— now? Please! (He 
bends his face toward hers.) 

MURIEL, (ducking her head away^^midly) No. You mustn’t. 
Eton’t— 

RICHARD. Aw, why can’t I ? 

MURIEL. Because— I’m afraid. 

RICHARD, (discomfited— -taking his arm from around her— a bit sul^y 
and impatient with her) Aw, that’s what you always say! You’re al- 
ways so afraid! Aren’t you ever going to let me? 

MURIEL. I will — sometime. 

RICHARD. When? 

MURIEL. Soon, maybe. 

RICHARD. Tonight, will you? 

MURIEL, (coyly) I’ll sec. 

RICHARD. Promise? 
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MURIEL. I promise— maybe. 

RICHARD. All right. You remember you’ve promised. (Then coax- 
ingly) Aw, don’t let’s stand here. Come on out and we can sit down 
in the boat. 

MURIEL, (hesitantly) It’s so bright out there. 

RICHARD. No one’ll see. You know there’s never anyone around here 
at night. / 

MURIEL, (illogically) I know there isn’t. That’s why I thought! it 
would be the best place. But there might be someone. \ 

RICHARD, (taking her hand and tugging at it gently) There isn’t \a 
soul. (MURIEL steps out a little and lool(s up and down fearfully. Rich- 
ard goes on insistently) Aw, what’s the use of a moon if you can’t 
see iti 

MURIEL. But it’s only a new moon. That’s not much to look at. 

RICHARD. But I want to see you. I can’t here in the shadow. I want 
to— drink in— all your beauty. 

MURIEL, (can't resist this) Well, all right— only I can’t stay only a, 
few minutes. (She lets him lead her toward the stern of the boat^ 

RICHARD, (pleadingly) Aw, you can stay a little while, can’t you? 
Please! (He helps her in and she settles herself in the stem seat of the 
boat, facing diagonally left front.) 

MURIEL. A little while. (He sits beside her) But I’ve got to be home 
in bed again pretending to be asleep by ten o’clock. That’s the time 
Pa and Ma come up to bed, as regular as clock work, and Ma always 
looks into my room. 

RICHARD. But you’ll have oodles of time to do that. 

MURIEL, (excitedly) Dick, you have no idea what I went through 
to get here tonight! My, but it was exciting! You know Pa’s punish- 
ing me by sending me to bed at eight sharp, and I had to get all 
undressed and into bed ’cause at half-past he~Rends Ma up to make 
sure I’ve obeyed, and she came up, and I pretended to be asleqi, and 
she went down again, and I got up and dressed in such a hurry— I must 
look a sight, don’t I? 
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RicHAiD. You do not! You look wonderful! 

MURIEL. And then I sneaked down the back stairs. And the pesky 
old stairs squeaked, and my heart was in my mouth, I was so scared, 
and then I sneaked out through the back yard, keeping in the dark 
under the trees, and— My, but it was exciting! Dick, you don’t realize 
how I’ve been punished for your sake. Pa’s been so mean and nasty, 
I’ve almost hated him! 

RICHARD. And you don’t realize what I’ve been through for you— 
and what I’m in for— for sneaking out— (Then darl(ly) And for 
what I did last night— what your letter made me do! 

MURIEL, (made terribly curious by his ominous tone) What did my 
letter make you do? 

RICHARD, (beginning to glory in this) It’s too long a story— and let 
the dead past bury its dead. (Then with red feeling) Only it isn’t 
past, I can tell you! What I’ll catch when Pa gets hold of me! 

MURIEL. Tell me, Dick! Begin at the beginning and tell me! 

RICHARD, (tragicdly) Well, after your old— your father left our 
place I caught holy hell from Pa. 

MURIEL. Dick! You mustn’t swear! 

RICHARD, (somberly) Hell is the only word that can describe it. 
And on top of that, to torture me more, he gave me your letter. After 
I’d read that I didn’t want to live any more. Life seemed like a tragic 
farce. 

MURIEL. I’m so awful sorry, Dick— honest I am! But you might 
have known I’d never write that unless— 

RICHARD. I thought your love for me was dead. I thought you’d 
never loved me, that you’d only been cruelly mocking me— to torture 
me! 

MURIEL. Dick! I’d never! You know I’d never! 

RICHARD. I wanted to die. I sat and brooded about death. Finally 1 
made up my mind I’d kill myself. 

MURIEL, (excitedly) Dick! You didn’t! 

RICHARD. I did, too! If there’d been one of Hedda Gabler’s pistols 
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around, you’d have seen if I wouldn’t have done it beautifully! I 
thought, when I’m dead, she’ll be sorry she ruined my lifel 

MURIEL, {cuddling up a little to him) If you ever had! I’d have 
died, too! Honest, I would! 

RICHARD. But suicide is the act of a coward. That’s what stopped me. 
{Then with a bitter change of tone) And anyway, I thought to my- 
self, she isn’t worth it. 

MURIEL, {huffily) That’s a nice thing to say! 

RICHARD. Well, if you meant what was in the letter, you woilddn’t 
have been worth it, would you } \ 

MURIEL. But I’ve told you Pa — ^ 

RICHARD. So I said to myself, I’m through with women; they’re 
all alike! 

MURIEL. I’m not. 

RICHARD. And I thought, what difference does it make what I do 
now? I might as well h)rget her and lead the pace that kills, and 
drown my sorrows! You know I had eleven dollars saved up to buy 
you something for your birthday, but I thought, she’s dead to me 
now and why shouldn’t I throw it away? {Then hastily) I’ve still 
got almost five left, Muriel, and I can get you something nice with 
that. 

MURIEL, {excitedly) What do I care about your old presents? You 
tell me what you did! 

RICHARD, {darkly again) After it was dark, I sneaked out and went 
to a low dive I know about. 

MURIEL. Dick Miller, I don’t believe you ever! 

RICHARD. You ask them at the Pleasant Beach House if I didn’t! 
They won’t forget me in a hurry! 

MURIEL, {impressed and horrified) You went there? Why, that’s 
a terrible place! Pa says it ought to be closed by the police! 

RICHARD, {darkly) I said it was a dive, didn’t I? It’s a "'secret house 
of shame.” And they let me into a secret room behind the barroom. 
There wasn’t anyone there but a Princeton Senior I know— he be- 
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longs to Hger Inn and he’s fullback on the £ood>all team— and he 
had two chorus girls from New York with him, and they were all 
drinking champagne. 

MDRiBL. {disturbed by the entrance of the chorus girls) Dick Mil- 
lerl I hc^ you didn’t notice— 

MCHASD. {carelesdy) I had a highball by myself and then I no- 
ticed one of the girls— the one that wasn’t with die fullback— look- 
ing at me. She had strange-looking eyes. And then she asked me if 
1 wouldn’t drink champagne with them and come and sit with her. 

MinuEL. She must have been a nice thing! {Then a bit fdteringfy) 
And did— you? 

MCHABD. {with tragic bitterness) Why shouldn’t I, when you’d 
told me in that letter you’d never see me again? 

MVKiEL. {almost tearfully) But you opght to have known Pa made 
me 

MCHAKD. I didn’t know that then. {Then rubbing it in) Her name 
was Belle. She had yellow hair— the kind that burns and stings you! 

MURIEL. I’ll bet it was dyed! 

RICHARD. She kept smoking one dgaretm after another— ^ut that’s 
nothing for a chorus girl. 

MURIEL, {indignantly) She was low and bad, that’s what she was 
or she couldn’t be a chorus girl, and her smoking cigarettes proves 
it! {Then falteringly again) And then what happened? 

RICHARD, {cardessly) Oh, we just kept drinking champagne— I 
bought n round— and then I had a fight with the barkeep and knocked 
him down because he’d insulted her. He was a great big thug but— 

MURIEL, {huffily) I don’t see how he could— insult that kind! And 
why did you fight for her? Why didn’t the Princeton fullback who’d 
brought them there? He must have been bigger than you. 

RICHARD, {stopped for a moment— then quicl(ly) He was too drunk 
by that time. 

MURIEL. And were you drunk? 

RICHARD. Only a litde then. I was worse later. {ProuAy) You ought 
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to have seen me when I got homel I was on the verge of delirium 
trtmensi 

MURIEL. Fm glad I didn’t see you. You must have been awful. I 
hate people who get drunk. Fd have hated you! 

RICHARD. Well, it was all your hmlt, wasn’t it? If you hadn’t writ- 
ten that letter— 

MURIEL. But I’ve told you I didn’t mean— (Then fdlterinv but 
fascinated) But what happened with that Belle— after--before you 
went home? \ 

RICHARD. Oh, we kept drinking champagne and she said s^e’d 
fallen in love with me at first sight and she came and sat on my\lap 
and kissed me. ' 

MURIEL, (stiffening) Oh! 

RICHARD, (quicl^ly, afraid he has gone too far) But it was only ail in 
fun, and then we just kept on drinking champagne, and finally I 
said good night and came home. 

MURIEL. And did you kiss her? 

RICHARD. No, I didn’t. 

MURIEL, (distractedly) You did, too! You’re lying and you know 
it. You did, too! (Then tearfully) And there I was right at that time 
lying in bed not able to sleep, wondering how I was ever going to see 
you again and crying my eyes out, while you—! (She suddenly jumps 
to her feet in a tearful fury) I hate you! I wish you were dead! Fm 
going home this minute! I never want to lay eyes on you again! And 
this time I mean it! (She tries to jump out of the boat but he holds 
her bac\. All the pose has dropped from him now and he is in a 
frightened state of contrition,) 

RICHARD, (imploringly) Muriel! Wait! listenl 

MURIEL. 1 don’t want to listenl Let me go! If you don’t I’ll bite 
your hand! 

RICHARD. I won’t let you go! You’ve got to let me explain! I never—! 
Ouch! (For muribl has bitten his hand and it hurts, and, stung by the 
pain, he lets go instinctipely, and she jumps quickly out of the boat 
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0nd stwru running toward the path, richaid calU after her with bitter 
despair and hurt) All rightl Go if you want to— if you haven't the 
decency to let me explaini I hate you, tool I’ll go and see Belief 

MURIEL, (seeing he isn't following her, stops at the foot of the path 
•defiantly) Well, go and see her— if that’s the kind of girl you like! 
What do I care? (Then as he only stares before him broodin^y, 
sitting dejectedly in the stem of the boat, a pathetic figure of injured 
grief) You can’t explain! What can you explain? You owned up 
you kissed her! 

RICHARD. I did not. I said she kissed me. 

MURIEL, (scornfully, but drifting bac\ a step in his direction) And 
I suppose you just sat and let yourself be kissed! Tell that to the 
Marines! 

RICHARD, (injuredly) All right! If you’re going to call me a liar every 
word I say — 

MURIEL, (drifting bac\ another step) I didn’t call you a liar. I 
only meant— it sounds fishy. Don’t you know it does? 

RICHARD. I don’t know anything. I only know I wish I was dead! 

MURIEL, (gently reproving) You oughtn’t to say that. It’s wicked. 
(Then after a pause) And I suppose you’ll tell me you didn’t fall in 
bve with her? 

RICHARD, (scornfully) I should say not! Fall in love with that kind 
of girl! What do you take me for? 

MURIEL, (practically) How do you know what you did if you 
drank so much champagne? 

RICHARD. I kept my headr— with her. I’m not a sucker, no matter 
what you think! 

MURIEL, (drifting nearer) Then you didn’t— love her? 

RICHARD. I hated her! wasn’t even pretty! And I had a fight 
with her before I left, she got so fresh. I told her I loved you and 
never could love anyone else, and for her to leave me alone. 

MURIEL. But you said just now you were going to see her — 

RICHARD. That was only bluff. I wouldn’t— unless you left me. Then 
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1 wouldn’t care what I did>-any more than I did last nighL {Then 
suddenly defiant) And ^diat if I did kiss her once or twice? I only 
did it to get back at youl 

iiSUMEL. DickI 

RICHARD. You’re a fine one to blame me— when it was all your &ult! 
Why can’t you be fiur? Didn’t I think you were out of my life for- 
ever? Hadn’t you written me you were? Answer me that! 

MURIEL. But I’ve told you a million times that Pa— | 

RICHARD. Why didn’t you have more sense than to let him makeyou 
write it ? Was it my fiuilt you didn’t? \ 

MURIEL. It was your fault for being so stupid! You ought to have 
known he stood right over me and told me each word to write, ^f 
I’d refused, it would only have made everything worse. I had to 
pretend, so I’d get a chance to see you. Don’t you see. Silly? And I 
had sand enough to sneak out to meet you tonight, didn’t I? (He 
doesn’t answer. She moves nearer) Still I can see how you felt the 
way you did— and maybe I am to blame for that. So 111 forgive and 
forget, Dick— 4f you’ll swear to me you didn’t even think of loving 
that— 

RICHARD, {eagerly) I didn’t! I swear, Muriel. I couldn’t. I love you! 

MURIEL. Well, then— I still love you. 

RICHARD. Then come back here, why don’t you? 

MURIEL, {coyly) It’s getting late. 

RICHARD. It’s not near half-past yet 

MURIEL, {comes bach^ and sits doom by him shyly) All right— only 
I’ll have to go soon, Dick. {He puts his arm around her. She cuddles 
up close to him) I’m sorry — ^I hurt your hand. 

RICHARD. That was nothing. It felt wonderful— even to have you 
bite! 

MURIEL, {impulsively takes his hand and k^ses it) There! That’ll 
cure it {She is overcome by confusion at her boldness^ 

RICHARD. You shouldn’t— waste that— on my hand. (TAen trem- 
blingly) You said-^ou’d let me— 
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MURIEL. I said, maybe. 

RicHARP. Please, Muriel. You know— I want it so! 

MURIEL. Will it wash off— her kisses— make you forget you ever 
—for always? 

RICHARD. I should say so! Fd never remember— anything but it— 
never want anything but it— ever again. 

MURIEL, {shyly lifting her lips) Then— all right— Dick. {He kisses 
her tremblingly and for a moment their lips remain together. Then 
she lets her head sink on his shoulder and sighs, softly) The moon is 
beautiful, isn't it? 

RICHARD, {kissing her hair) Not as beautiful as you! Nothing is! 
{Then after a pause) Won’t it be wonderful when we’re married? 

MURIEL. Yes— but it’s so long to wait. 

RICHARD. Perhaps I needn’t go to Yale. Perhaps Pa will give me a 
job. Then Fd soon be making enough to— 

MURIEL. You better do what your pa thinks best— and Fd like you 
to be at Yale. {Then patting his face) Poor you! Do you think he’ll 
punish you awful? 

RICHARD, {intensely) I don’t know and I don’t care! Nothing 
would have kept me from seeing you tonight— not if Fd had to crawl 
over red-hot coals! {Then falling back on Swinburne-^ut with pas- 
sionate sincerity) You have my being between the hands of you! You 
are “my love, mine own soul’s heart, more dear than mine own soul, 
more beautiful than God!” 

MURIEL, {shocked and delighted) Ssshhl It’s wrong to say that. 

RICHARD, {adoringly) Gosh, but I love you! Gosh, I love you — 
Darling! 

MURIEL. I love you, too— Sweetheart! {They kiss. Then she lets her 
head sink on his shoulder again and they both sit in a rapt trance, star- 
ing at the moon. After a pause--dreamily) Where’ll we go on our 
honeymoon, Dick? To Niagara Falls? 

RICHARD, {scornfully) That dump where all the silly fools go? I 
should say not! {With passionate romanticism) No, well go to some 
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farH>ff wonderful place! {He calls on Kipling to help him) Some- 
where out on the Long Trail— the trail that is always new— on the 
road to Mandalay! Well watch the dawn come up like thunder out 
of China! 

MURIEL, {hazily but happily) That*ll be wonderful^ won't it? 
CURTAIN 


ACT FOUR — SCENE THREE \ 

S CENE — The sitting-^oom of the Miller house again — about JO 
o*cloc\ the same night, miller is sitting in his rodder at left, 
front, of table, his wife in the rodder at right, front, of table. Moon- 
light shines through the screen door at right, rear. Only the green- 
shaded reading lamp is lit and by its light miller, his specs on^ is 
reading a boo\ while his wife, sewing basinet in lap, is worthing indus- 
triously on a doily, mrs. miller’s face wears an^ expression of unwor- 
ried content, miller’s face has also lost its loo\ of harassed preoccupa- 
tion, although he still is a prey to certain misgivings, when he allows 
himself to thin\ of them. Several booths are piled on the table by his 
elbow, the bool^s that have been confiscated from richard. 

MILLER, {chuchfes ot something he reads— then closes the bool^ and 
puts it on the table, mrs. miller loo\s up from her sewing) This 
Shaw’s a comical cuss— even if his ideas are so crazy they oughtn’t 
to allow them to be printed. And that Swinburne’s got a fine swing 
to his poetry— if he’d only choose some other subjects besides loose 
women. 

MRS. MILLER, {smiling teasingly) I can see where you’re becoming 
corrupted by those books, too— pretending to read them out; of duty 
to Richard, when your nose has been glued to die pagel 
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MILLER. No, no— but Fve got to be honest. There’s something to 
them. That Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, now. I read that over again 
and liked it even letter than I had l^fore— parts of it, that i^ where 
it isn’t all about boozing. 

’ MRS. MILLER, {hos been busy wish her own thoughts during this 
last— with a deep sigh of relief) My, but I’m glad Mildred told me 
where Richard went off to. I’d have worried my heart out if she 
hadn’t. But now, it’s all right. 

MILLER, (frowning a little) I’d hardly go so far as to say that. Just 
because we know he’s all right tonight doesn’t mean last night is 
wiped out. He’s still got to be punished for that. 

MRS. MILLER, (dcfcnsivcly) Well, if you ask me, I think after the 
way I punished him all day, and the way I know he’s punished him- 
self, he’s had about all he deserves. I’ve told you how sorry he was, 
and how he said he’d never touch liquor again. It didn’t make him 
feel happy like Sid, but only sad and sick, so he didn’t see anything 
in it for him. 

MILLER. Well, if he’s really got that view of it driven into his skull, 
I don’t know but I’m glad it all happened. That’ll protect him more 
than a thousand lectures — ^just horse sense about himself. (Then 
frowning again). Still, I can’t let him do such things and go scot-free. 
And then; besides, there’s another side to it— (He stops abruptly.) 

MRS. MILLER. (uneasUy) What do you mean, another side? 

MILLER, (hastily) I mean, discipline. There’s got to be some disci- 
pline in a family. I don’t want him to get the idea he’s got a stuffed 
shirt at the head of the table. No, he’s got to be punished, if only to 
make the lesson stick in his mind, and I’m going to tell him he can’t 
go to Yale, seeing he’s so undependable. 

MRS. MILLER, (up in orms at once) Not go to Yalel I guess he can go 
to Yale! Every man of your means in town is sending his boys to 
college! What would folks think of you? You let Wilbur g(^ and 
you’d have let Lawrence, only he didn’t want to^ and you’re letting 
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Arthurl If our other children can get the benefit of a college educa- 
tion» you're not going to pick on Richard— 

MILLER. Hush up, for God’s sakel If you’d let me finish what I 
started to sayl I said I'd tell him that now— bluff— then later on I’ll 
change my mind, if he behaves himself. 

MRS. MILLER. Oh, Well, if that’s all — (JThen defensively again) But 
it’s your duty to give him every benefit. He’s got an exceptional brain, , 
that boy hasi He’s proved it by the way he likes to read all those deep i 
plays and books and poetry. ' 

MILLER. But I thought you — (He stops, grinning helplessly.) 

MRS. MILLER. You thought I what? 

MILLER. Never mind. 

MRS. MILLER, (sniffs, but things it better to let this pass) You mark 
my words, that boy’s going to turn out to be a great lawyer, or a great 
doctor, or a great writer, or — 

MILLER, (grinning) You agree he’s going to be great, anyway. 

MRS. MILLER. Yes, I most certainly have a lot of faith in Richard. 

MILLER. Well, so have I, as far as that goes. 

MRS. MILLER, (after a pause^udicially) And as for his being in love 
with Muriel, 1 don’t see but what it might work out real well. Rich- 
ard could do worse. 

MILLER. But I thought you had no use for her, thought she was 
stupid. 

MRS. MILLER. Well, SO I did, but if she’s good for Richard and he 
wants her— (Then inconsequentially) Ma used to say you weren’t 
overbright, but she changed her mind when she saw I didn’t care 
if you were or not. 

MILLER, (not exactly pleased by this) Well, I’ve been bright enough 

MRS. MILLER, (going on as if he had not spoken) And Muriel’s real 
cute-looking, I have to admit that. Takes after her mother. Alice 
Briggs was the prettiest girl before she married. 

MILLER. Yes, and Muriel will get big as a house after she’s married,' 
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the same as her mother did. That's the trouble. A man never can tell 
what he's letting himself in for — {He stops, feeling his wife's eyes 
fixed on him with indignant suspicion^ 

MRS. MILLER, {sharply) I'm not too fat and don't you say it! 

MILLER. Who was talking about you? 

MRS. MILLER. And I'd rather have some flesh on my bones than be 
built like a string bean and bore a hole in a chair every time I sat 
down — like some peoplel 

MILLER, {ignoring the insult— flatteringly) Why, no one'd ever 
call you fat, Essie. You’re only plump, like a good figure ought to be. 

MRS. MILLER, {childishly pleased— gratefully giving tit for tat) Well, 
you’re not skinny, either— -only slender— and I think you’ve been 
putting on weight lately, too. {Having thus squared matters she tal^es 
up her sewing again. A pause. Then miller asl(s incredulously.) 

MILLER. You don't mean to tell me you’re actually taking this 
Muriel crush of Richard's seriously, do you? I know it’s a good thing 
to encourage right now but — pshaw, why, Richard’ll probably forget 
all about her before he’s away six months, and she’ll have forgotten 
him. 

MRS. MILLER. Don’t be so cynical. {Then, after a pause, thought 
fully) Well, anyway, he’ll always have it to remember — no matter 
what happens after— and that’s something. 

MILLER. You bet that’s something. (TAe« with a grin) You surprise 
me at times with your deep wisdom. 

MRS. MILLER. You don’t give me credit for ever having common 
sense) that’s why. {She goes bac\ to her sewing.) 

MILLER, {after a pause) Where'd you say Sid and Lily had gone 
off to? 

MRS. MILLER. To the beach to listen to the band. {She sighs sympa- 
thetically) Poor Lily! Sid’ll never change, and she’ll never marry him. 
But she seems to get some queer satisfaaion out of fussing over him 
like a hen that’s hatched a duck— though Lord knows I wouldn’t 
in her ^oesl 
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MILLER. Arthur*s up with Ebie Rand, I suppose? 

MRS. MILLER. Of COUrSC. 

MILLER. Where*s Mildred? 

MRS. MILLER. Out Walking with her latcsL Fve forgot who it is. 1 
can*t keep track of them. [She smiles^ 

MILLER, [smiling) Then, from all reports, we seem to be com- 
pletely surrounded by love! 

MRS. MILLER. Well, weVe had our share, haven't we? We don’t have 
to begrudge it to our children. [Then has a sudden thought) But I’ve j 
done all this talking about Muriel and Richard and clean forgot how 
wild old McComber was against it. But hell get over that, I suppose. 

MILLER, [with a chuckle) He has already. I ran into him upstreet 
this afternoon and he was meek as pie. He backed water and said he 
guessed I was right. Richard had just copied stuff out of books, and 
kids would be kids, and so on. So I came off my high horse a bit — 
but not too far — ^and I guess all that won’t bother anyone any more. 
[Then rubbing his hands together^with a boyish grin of pleasure) 
And I told you about getting that business from Lawson, didn’t I? 
It’s been a good day, Essie — ^a darned good day! [From the hall be- 
yond the front parlor the sound of the front door being opened and 
shut is heard, mrs. miller leans forward to lool(, pushing her specs 
up.) 

MRS. MILLER, (ill a whisper) It’s Richard. 

MILLER, [immediately assuming an expression of becoming grav- 
ity) Hmm. [He ta\es o^ his spectacles and puts them bac\ in their 
case and straightens himself in his chair, richard comes slowly in from 
the front parlor. He wallas lil(e one in a trance, his eyes shining with a 
dreamy happiness, his spirit still too exalted to be conscious of his 
surroundings, or to remember the threatened punishment. He carries 
his straw hat dangling in his hand, quite unaware of its existence.) 

RICHARD, [dreamily, lil(e a ghost addressing fellow shades) Hello. 

MRS. MILLER, [storing ot him worriedly) Hello, Richard. 

MILLER, [sizing him up shrewdly) Hello, Son. 
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(tiGKARD mopes past his mother and comes to the jar comer, left 
front, where the light is dimmest, and sits down on the sofa, and 
stares before him, his hat dangling in his hand^ 

MRS. MILLER, {with frightened suspicion now) Goodness, he acts 
queerl Nat, you don't suppose he’s been — ? 

MILLER, {with a reassuring smile) No. It’s love, not liquor, this time. 

MRS. MILLER, {only partly reassureds har ply) RichardI What's the 
matter with you? {He comes to himself with a start. She goes on 
scoldingly) How many times have I told you to hang up your hat in 
the hall when you come in! {lie looks at his hat as if he were surprised 
at its existence. She gets up fussily and goes to him) Here. Give it to 
me. I'll hang it up for you this once. And what are you sitting over 
here in the dark for? Don't forget your father's been waiting to talk 
to you! {She comes back to the table and he follows her, still half in 
a dream, and stands by his father's chair, mrs. miller starts for the 
hall with his hat,) 

MILLER, {quietly but firmly now) You better leave Richard and me 
alone for a while, Essie. 

MRS. MILLER, {tums to Stare at him apprehensively) Well— all right. 
I'll go sit on the piazza. Call me if you want me. {Then a bit plead- 
ingly) But you’ll remember all I said, Nat, won’t you? (miller nods 
reassuringly. She disappears through the front parlor, richard, keenly 
conscious of himself as the about-to-be-sentenced criminal by this time, 
looks guilty and a bit defiant, searches his father^s expressionless face 
with uneasy side glances, and steels himself for what is coming,) 

MILLER, {casually, indicating mrs. miller's rocker) Sit down, Rich* 
ard. (RICHARD slumps awkwardly into the chair and sits in a self-con- 
scious, unnatural position, miller sizes him up keenly— then sud- 
denly smiles and asks with quiet mockery) Well, how are the vine 
leaves in your hair this evening? 

RICHARD, {totally unprepared for this approach— shamefacedly mut- 
ters) I don’t know, Pa. 

MILLER. Turned out to be poison ivy, didn't they? (TAe» kindly) 
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But you needn't look so alarmed. I'm not going to read you any 
temperance lecture. That’d bore me more than it would you. And, in 
spite of your damn foolishness last night, I'm still giving you credit 
for having brains. So I’m pretty sure anything I could say to you 
you've already said to yourself. 

RICHARD, {his head down-^-humbly) I know I was a darned fool. 

MILLER. {thinl{ing it well to rub in this aspect-^isgustedly) You 
sure were— not only a fool but a downright, stupid, disgusting fool!, 
(RICHARD squirms, his head still lower) It was bad enough for you tol 
let me and Arthur see you, but to appear like that before your mother \ 
and Mildred— I And I wonder if Muriel would think you were so \ 
fine if she ever saw you as you looked and acted then. I think she'd 
give you your walking papers for keeps. And you couldn’t blame her. 
No nice girl wants to give her love to a stupid drunk! 

RICHARD, {writhing) I know, Pa. 

MILLER, {after a pause— quietly) All right. Then that settles— the 
booze end of it. {He sizes richard up searchingly—then suddenly 
speaks sharply) But there is another thing that's more serious. How 
about that tart you went to bed with at the Pleasant Beach House? 

RICHARD, {flabbergasted—stammers) You know — ? But I didn't! 
If they've told you about her down there, they must have told you 
I didn’t! She wanted me to— but I wouldn't. I gave her the five dol- 
lars just so she’d let me out of it. Honest, Pa, I didn’t! She made every- 
thing seem rotten and dirty— and— I didn’t want to do a thing like 
that to Muriel— no matter how bad I thought she’d treated me— even 
after I felt drunk, I didn’t. Honest! 

MILLER. How’d you happen to meet this lady, anyway? 

RICHARD. I can’t tell that, Pa. I'd have to snitch on someone— and 
you wouldn't want me to do that. 

MILLER, {a bit taken aback) No. I suppose I wouldn't Hmm. Well, 

I believe you— and I guess that settles that. {Then, after a quick 
tive glance at richard, he nerves himself for the ordeal and begins 
with a shamefaced, self<onscious solemnity) But listen here, Rich- 
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ard, it*s about time you and I had a serious talk about--hmm— certain 
matters pertaining to— and now that the sub)ea*s come up of its own 
accord, it’s a good time— I mean, there’s no use in procrastinating 
further— «o, here goes. {But it doesn*t go smoothly and as he goes on 
he becomes more and more guiltily embarrassed and self-conscious 
and his expressions more stilted, richard sedulously avoids even glanc- 
ing at him, his own embarrassment made tenfold more painful by 
his father's) Richard, you have now come to the age when— Well, 
you’re a fully developed man, in a way, and it’s only natural for you 
to have certain desires of the flesh, to put it that way— I mean, per- 
taining to the opposite sex— certain natural feelings and temptations 
—that’ll want to be gratified— and you’ll want to gratify them. Hmm 
—well, human society being organized as it is, there’s only one outlet 
for— unless you’re a scoundrel and go around ruining decent girls 
—which you’re not, of course. Well, there arc a certain class of women 
—always have been and always will be as long as human nature is 
what it is— It’s wrong, maybe, but what can you do about it? I mean, 
girls like that one you— girls there’s something doing with— and lots 
of ’em are pretty, and it’s human nature if you— But that doesn’t 
mean to ever get mixed up with them seriously! You just have what 
you want and pay ’em and forget it. I know that sounds hard and 
unfeeling, but we’re talking facts and— But don’t think I’m encourag- 
ing you to— If you can stay away from ’em, all the better— but if— 
why— hmm— Here’s what I’m driving at, Richard. They’re apt to 
be whited sepulchres— I mean, your whole life might be ruined if— 
so, darn it, you’ve got to know how to— I mean, there arc ways and 
means— {Suddenly he can go no farther and winds up helplessly) 
But, hell, I suppose you boys talk all this over among yourselves and 
you know more about it than I do. I’ll admit I’m no authority. I 
never had anything to do with such women, and it’ll be a hell of a lot 
better for you if you never do! 

RicHAiU). {without looking at him) I’m never going to, Pa. {Then 
shocked indignation coming into hit voice) I don’t see how you could 
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think I could— now— when you know I love Muriel and am going 
to marry her. I’d die before I’d — I 

MILLER, {immensely relieved— enthusiasttcally) That’s the talk! 
By God, I’m proud of you when you talk like that! {Then hastily) 
And now that’s all of that. There’s nothing more to say and we’ll forget 
it, eh? 

RICHARD, {after a pause) How are you going to punish me, Pa ? 

MILLER. I was sort of forgetting that, wasn’t I? Well, I’d thought of | 
telling you you couldn’t go to Yale — ^ 

RICHARD, {eagerly) Don’t I have to go? Gee, that’s greatl Muriel 
thought you’d want me to. I was telling her I’d rather you gave me a 
job on the paper because then she and I could get married sooner. 
{Then with a boyish grin) Gee, Pa, you picked a lemon. That isn’t 
any punishment. You’ll have to do something besides that. 

MILLER, {grimly — but only half concealing an answering grin) 
Then you’ll go to Yale and you’ll stay there till you graduate, that’s 
the answer to that! Muriel’s got good sense and you haven’t! (rich- 
ARD accepts this philosophically) And now we’re finished, you better 
call your mother, (richard opens the screen door and calls “Ma,” and 
a moment later she comes in. She glances quietly from son to husband 
and immediately l^nows that all is well and tactfully refrains from 
all questions.) 

MRS. MILLER. My, it’s a beautiful night. The moon’s way down low 
— almost setting. {She sits in her chair and sighs contentedly, richard 
remains standing by the door, staring out at the moon, his face pale 
in the moonlight^ 

MILLER, {with a nod at richard, winding at his wife) Yes, I don’t 
believe I’ve hardly ever seen such a beautiful night — with such a 
wonderful moon. Have you, Richard? 

RICHARD, {turning to them— enthusiastically) No! It was wonderful 
—down at the beach— {He stops abruptly, smiling shyly.) 

MILLER, {watching his sonr-after a pause— quietly) I can only re- 
member a few nights that were as beautiful as this— and they were 
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so long ago, when your mother and I were young and planning to 
get married. 

RiCHAED. (stares at him wonderingly for a moment, then quicl^ly 
from his father to his mother and bac\ again, strangely, as if he'd 
never seen them before— -then he lool(s almost disgusted and swallows 
as if an acrid taste had come into his mouth — but then suddenly his 
face is transfigured by a smile of shy understanding and sympathy. 
He speaks shyly) Yes, I’ll bet those must have been wonderful nights, 
too. You sort of forget the moon was the same way back then— and 
everything. 

MILLER, (husl^ily) You’re all right, Richard. (He gets up and blows 
his nose.) 

MRS. MILLER, (fondly) You’re a good boy, Richard, (richard lool^s 
dreadfully shy and embarrassed at this. His father comes to his rescue.) 

MILLER. Better get to bed early tonight, Son, hadn’t you? 

RicHARn. I couldn’t sleep. Can’t I go out on the piazza and sit for a 
while — until the moon sets? 

MILLER. All right. Then you better say good night now. I don’t 
know about your mother, but I’m going to bed right away. I’m dead 
tired. 

MRS. MILLER. So am L 

RICHARD, (goes to her and \isses her) Good night, Ma. 

MRS. MILLER. Good night. Don’t you stay up till all hours now. 

RICHARD, (comes to his father and stands awkwardly before him) 
Good night, Pa. 

MILLER, (puts his arm around him and pves him a hug) Good 
night, Richard, (richard turns impulsively and pisses him — then 
hurries out the screen door, miller stares after him— then says huskily) 
Fiist time he’s done that in years. I don’t believe in kissing between 
fathers and sons after a certain age — seems mushy and silly— hut that 
meant somethingl And I don’t think we’ll ever have to worry about 
his being safe— from himself— again. And I guess no matter what life 
will do to him, he can take care of it now. (He sighs with satisfaction 
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and, sitting down in his chcir, bepns to unlace his shoes) My darned 
feet are giving me fits! 

MSS. MILLER, {laughing) Why do you bother unlacing your shoes 
now, you big goose — when we’re going right up to bed? 

MILLER, {as if he hadn*t thought of that before, stops) Guess you’re 
right. {Then getting to his feet— with a grin) Mind if I don’t say my 
prayers tonight, Essie? I’m certain God knows I’m too darned tired. 

MRS. MILLER. Don’t talk that way. It’s real sinful. {She gets up— then 
laughing fondly) If that isn’t you all over! Always looking for an 
excuse to — You’re worse than Tommy! But all right. I suppose to- 
night you needn’t. You’ve had a hard day. {She puts her hand on the 
readingdamp switch) I’m going to turn out the light. All ready? 

MILLER. Yep. Let her go, Gallagher. {She turns out the lamp. In the 
ensuing darkness the faint moonlight shines full in through the 
screen door. Wanting together toward the front parlor they stand full 
in it for a moment, looking out. miller puts his arm around her. He 
says in a low voice) There he is— like a statue of Love’s Young Dream. 
( T hen he sighs and speaks with a gentle nostalgic melancholy) What’s 
it that Rubaiyat says: 

‘*Yet Ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rose! 

That Youth's sweet-scented manuscript should closer 

{Then throwing off his melancholy, with a loving smile at her) 
Well, Spring isn’t everything, is it, Essie? There’s a lot to be said for 
Autumn. That’s got beauty, too. And Winter— if you’re together. 

MRS. MILLER, {simply) Yes, Nat. {She pisses him and they move 
quietly out of the moonlight, bac\ into the darkness of the front 
parlor.) 


CURTAIN 
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ACT ONE-SCENE ONE 

A cornek in lower New Yor\, at the edge of a colored district. 

Three narrow streets converge. A triangular building in the 
rear, red bric\, four-storied, its ground floor a grocery. Four-story 
tenements stretch away down the skyline of the two streets. The fire 
escapes are crowded with people. In the street leading left, the faces 
are all white; in the street leading right, all black. Spring. 

On the sidewalk are eight children, four boys and four girls. Two of 
each sex are white, two black. They are playing marbles. One of the 
black HARRIS. The little blonde girl, her complexion rose 

and white, who sits behind his elbow and holds his marbles is eula 
DOWNEY. She is eight. They play the game with concentrated attention 
for a while. People pass, black and white, the Negroes frankly partici- 
pants in the spirit of Spring, the whites laughing constrainedly, awk- 
ward in natural emotion. Their words are lost. One hears only their 
laughter. It expresses the difference in race. There are street noises— 
the clattering roar of the Elevated, the puff of its locomotives, the rumi- 
native lazy sound of a horse-car, the hooves of its team clacking on 
the cobbles. From the street of the whites a high-pitched, nasal tenor 
sings the chorus of "Only a Bird in a Gilded Cage." On the street of 
the blacks a Negro strikes up the chorus of: "I Guess Til Have to 
Telegraph My Baby." As this sin^ng ends, there is laughter, dis- 
tinctive in quality, from both streets. Then silence. The light in the 
street begins to grow brilliant with the glow of the setting sun. The 
game of marbles goes on. 
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WHITE GIRL, (tugging at the elbow of her brother) Come on, Mickey I 

HER BROTHER, (roughly) Aw, gwan, yousef 

WHITE GIRL. Aw right dcH. You kin git a lickin’ if you wantcr. (Gets 
up to move off.) 

HER BROTHER. Aw, git ofl dc cart’! 

WHITE GIRL. Dc old woman’ll be madder’n hell! 

HER BROTHER, (worried now) I’m cornin’, ain’t I? Hold your horses. 

BLACK GIRL, (to u bloc^ boy) Comc on, you Joe. Wc gwine git 
{railed too, you don’t hurry. 

JOE. Go longl 

MICKEY. Bust up dc game, huh? I gotta run! (Jumps to his feet.) 

OTHER WHITE BOY. Mc, tOo! (JumpS Up.) 

OTHER BLACK GIRL. Lawdy, it’s latc! 

JOE. Me for grub! 

MICKEY, (to JIM HARRIS) You’s dc winncr, Jim Crow. Yeh gotta play 
tomorrer. 

JIM. (readily) Sure t’ing, Mick. Come one, comc all! (He laughs.) 

OTHER WHITE BOY. Mc, too! I gotu git back at yuh. 

JIM. Aw right, Shorty. 

UTTLE GIRLS. Hurry! Comc on, comc on! (JThe six start off together. 
Then they notice that jim and ella are hesitating, standing awh^- 
wardly and shyly together. They turn to mochj) 

JOE. Look at dat Jim Crow! Land sakes, he got a gal! (He laughs. 
They all laugh) 

JIM. (ashamed) Ne’er mind, you Chocolate! 

MICKEY. Look at de two softies, will yeh! Mush! Mush! (He and 
the two other boys tal^e this up.) 

uiTLE GIRLS, (pointing their fingers at ula) Shame! Shame! Every- 
body knows your name! Painty Face! Painty Face! 

ELLA, (hanging her head) Shut up! 

UTTLE WHITE GIRL. Hc’s bccn Carrying her books! 

COLORED GIRL. Can’t you find nuffin’ bettcr’n him, Ella? Look at de 
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big feet he got! {She laughs. They all laugh, jim puts one foot on 
top of the other, looking at ella.) 

ELLA. Mind yer own business, see! {She strides toward them angrily. 
They jump up and dance in an ecstasy, screaming and laughing,) 

ALL. Found ych out! Found ych out! 

MICKEY. Mush'head! Jim Crow dc Sissy! Stuck on Painty Face! 

JOE. Will Painty Face let you hold her doll, boy ? 

SHORTY. Sissy! Softy! (ella suddenly be^ns to cry. At this they 
all howl,) 

ALL. Cry-baby! Cry-baby! Look at her! Painty Face! 

JIM. {suddenly rushing at them, with clenched fists, furiously) 
Shut yo’ moufs! I kin lick de hull of you! {They all run away, laugh- 
ing, shouting, and jeering, quite triumphant now that they have 
made him, too, lose his temper. He comes bac\ to ella, and stands 
beside her sheepishly, stepping on one foot after the other. Suddenly 
he blurts out ) : Don’t bawl no more. I done chased ’em. 

ELLA, {comforted, politely) T’anks. 

JIM. {swelling out) It was a cinch. I kin wipe up dc street wid any 
one of dcm. {He stretches out his arms, trying to bulge out his bi- 
ceps^ Feel dat muscle! 

ELLA, {does so gingerly-^then with admiration) My! 

JIM. {protectingly) You mustn’t never be scared when I’m hang- 
ing round, Painty Face. 

ELLA. Don’t call me that, Jim—plcasc! 

JIM. {contritely) I didn’t mean nullin’. 1 didn’t know you’d mind. 

ELLA. I do— more’n anything. 

JIM. You oughtn’t to mind. Dey’s jealous, dat’s what. 

ELLA. Jealous? Of what? 

JIM. {pointing to her face) Of dat. Red *n’ white. It’s purty. 

ELLA. I hate it! 

JIM. It’s purty. Yes, it’s — it’s purty. It’s— outa sight! 

ELLA. I hate it. I wish I was black like you. 
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JIM. {sort of shrinl(ing) No you don’t. Dey’d call you Crow, den 
—or Chocolate— or Smoke. 

ELLA. I wouldn’t mind. 

JIM. {somberly) Dey’d call you nigger sometimes, too. 

ELLA. I wouldn’t mind. 

JIM. {humbly) You wouldn’t mind? 

ELL. No, 1 wouldn’t mind. {An awkward pause.) 

JIM. {suddenly) You know what, Ella? Since I been tuckin’ yo’ 
books to school and back, I been drinkin’ lots o’ chalk *n’ water tree 
times a day. Dat Tom, de barber, he tole me dat make me white, if \ 
I drink enough. {Pleadingly) Does I look whiter? ' 

ELLA, {comfortingly) Yes— maybe— a little bit— 

JIM. {trying a careless tone) Reckon dat Tom’s a liar, an’ dc joke’s 
<>n me! Dat chalk only makes me feel kinder sick inside. 

ELLA, {wonderingly) Why do you want to be white? 

JIM. Because— just because— I lak dat better. 

ELLA. I wouldn’t. I like black. Let’s you and me swap. I’d like to be 
black. {Clapping her hands) Gee, that’d be fun, if we only could! 

JIM. {hesitatingly) Yes— maybe— 

ELLA. Then they’d call me Crow, and you’d be Painty Face! 

JIM. They wouldn’t never dast call you nigger, you bet! I’d kill 
Vm! {A long pause. Finally she tal(es his hand shyly. They both ^eep 
hoiking as far away from each other as possible^ 

ELLA. I like you. 

JIM. I like you. 

ELLA. Do you want to be my feller? 

JIM. Yes. 

ELLA. Then I’m your girl. 

JIM. Yes. {^hen grandly) You kin bet none o* de gang gwine 
call you Painty Face from dis out! I lam* ’em good! {The sun has set. 
Twilight has fallen on the street. An organ grinder comes up to the 
comer and plays ''Annie Rooney." They stand hand-in-hand and 
ittten. He goes away. It is growing darlO 
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ELLA, (suddenly) Golly, it’s late! rU git a lickin’l 
JIM. Me, too. 

ELLA. I won’t mind it much. 

JIM. Me nuther. 

ELLA. See you going to school tomorrow? 

JIM. Sure. 

ELLA. I gotta skip now. 

JIM. Me, too. 

ELLA. I like you, Jim. 

JIM. I like you. 

ELLA. Don’t forget. 

JIM. Don’t you. 

ELLA. Good-by. 

JIM. So long. (They run away from each othershen stop abruptly, 
and turn as at a signal,) 

ELLA. Don’t forget. 

JIM. I won’t, you bet! 

ELLA. Here! (She l^isses her hand at him, then runs off in frantic 
embarrassment^ 

JIM. (overcome) Gee! (Then he turns and darts away as the cur- 
tain falls.) 


ACT ONE-SCENE TWO 

T he same corner. Nine years have passed. It is again late Spring 
at a time in the evening which immediately follows the hour 
of Scene One. Nothing has changed much. One street is still all 
white, the other all blacf^^. The fire escapes are laden with drooping 
human beings. The grocery store is still at the corner. The street 
noises are now more rhythmically mechanical, electricity having tal^en 
the place of horse and steam.People pass, white and blackj, T hey laugh 
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ss in Scene One. From the street of the whites the high^tched nasal 
tenor sings: **Gee, / Wish That I Had a Girl/^ and the Negro replies 
with ** All I Got Was Sympathy!^ The sinpng is followed again by 
laughter from both streets. Then silence. The dus\ grows darl^er. 
With a spluttering flare the arcdamp at the comer is lit and sheds a 
pale glare over the street. Two young roughs slouch up to the corner^ 
as tough in manner as they can ma^e themselves. One is the shorty of 
Scene One; the other the Negro, joe. They stand loafing. A boy of 
sevenuen or so passes by, escorting a girl of about the same age. Both 
are dressed in their best, the boy in blacl^ with stiff collar, the girl 
in white. 

SHORTY, {scornfully) Hully cripes! Pipe who’s here. (To the girl, 
sneeringly) Wha’s matter) Liz? Don’t yer recernize yer old fr’ens? 

GIRL, {frightenedly) Hello, Shorty. 

SHORTY. Why de glad rags? Coin’ to graduation? {He tries to ob- 
struct their way, but, edging away from him, they turn and run.) 

JOE. Har-harl Look at dem scoot, will youl (shorty grins with 
satisfaction.) 

shorty, {looking down other street) Here comes Mickey. 

JOE. He won de semi-final last night easy? 

SHORTY. Knocked de bloke out in de thoid. 

JOE. Dat boy’s suah a-comin’! He’U be de champeen yit. 

SHORTY, {judicially) Got a good chanct— if he leaves de broads 
alone. Dat’s where he’s wide open, (mickey comes in from the left. 
He is dressed loudly, a straw hat with a gaudy band cocked over one 
cauliflower ear. He has acquired a typical pug's" face, with the added 
viciousness of a natural buUy. One of his eyes is puffed, almost closed, 
as a result of his battle the night before. He swaggers up.) 

BOTH. Hello, Mickey. 

MICKEY. Hello. 

JOB. Hear you knocked him col’. 
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MICKEY. Sure. I knocked his block off. {Changing the subject) Say. 
Seen ’em goin* past to de graduation racket? 

SHORTY, {with a winlO Why, you int’rested? 

JOE. {chuckling) Mickey’s gwine roun* git a good conduct medal. 

MICKEY. Sure. Dcy kin pin it on de seat o’ me pants. {They laugh) 
Listen. Seen Ella Downey goin’? 

SHORTY. Painty Face? No, she ain’t been along. 

MICKEY, {with authority) Can dat name, seel Want a bunch o’ 
fives in ycr kisser? Den nix! She’s me goil, understan’? 

JOE. {venturing to jol^e) Which one? Yo’ number ten? 

MICKEY, {flattered) Sure. De real K.O. one. 

SHORTY, {pointing right— ‘sneeringly) Gccl Pipe Jim Crow all dolled 
up for dc racket. 

JOE. {with disgusted resentment) You mean tell me dat nigger’s 
graduatin’? 

SHORTY. Ask him. (jim Harris comes in. He is dressed in blacky, 
stiff white collar, etc.— a quiet-mannered Negro boy with a queerly 
baffled, sensitive face.) 

JIM. {pleasantly) Hello, fellows. {They grunt in reply, loohjng 
over him scornfully.) 

JOE- {staring resentfully) Is you graduatin’ tonight? 

JIM. Yes. 

JOE. {spitting disgustedly) Fo’ Gawd’s sake! You is gittin’ high- 
falutin’! 

JIM. {smiling deprecatingly) This is my second try. I didn’t pass 
last year. 

JOE. What dc hell docs it git you, huh? Whatever is you gwine do 
wid it now you gits it? Live lazy on yo’ ol’ woman? 

JIM. {assertively) I’m going to study and become a lawyer. 

JOE. {with a snort) Fo’ Chris’ sake, nigger! 

JIM. {fiercely) Don’t you call me that— not before them! 

JOE. {pugnaciously) Does you deny you’s a nigger? I shows you — 

MICKEY, {gives them both a push— truculently) Cut it out, sec! 
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I’m ninnin’ dis comer. (Turning to jut intultin^y) Say youl Painty 
Face’s gittin’ her ticket tonight, ain’t die? 

JIM. You mean Ella— 

MICKEY. Painty Face Downey, dat’s who 1 mean! I don’t have m 
be perlite wit’ her. She’s me goill 

JIM. (glumly) Yes, she’s graduating. 

SHORTY. (mnl(s at mickey) Smart, huh? 

MICKEY. (a/itt{s bac^;-meaning^y) Willin’ to loin, take it froip 
mel (jiM stands tensely as if a struggle were going on in him.) 

JIM. (finally blurts out) I want to speak to you, Mickey— alone. 

MICKEY, (surprised— insultingly) Aw, what de hell — ! 

JIM. (excitedly) It’s important, I tell you! 

MICKEY. Huh ? (Stares at him inquisitively— then motions the others 
bac\ carelessly and follows jiM doum front.) 

SHORTY. Some noivel 

JOE. (vengefully) I gjts dat Jim alone, you wait! 

MICKEY. Well, spill de big news. I ain’t got all night. I got a date. 

jiM.With-Ella? 

MICKEY. What’s dat to you? 

JIM. (the words tumbling out) What — wanted to say! I know — 
I’ve heard — all the stories— what you’ve been doing around the ward 
— ^with other girls— it’s none of my business, with them — but she — 
Ella — ^it’s different— she’s not that kind — 

MICKEY, (insultingly) Who told yuh so, huh? 

JIM. (draws bac\ his fist threateningly) Don’t you dare — I (mickey 
is so paralyzed by this effrontery that he actually steps bac^,) 

mickey. Say, cut de comedy! (Beginning to feel insulted) Listen, 
you Jim Crow! Ain’t you wise I could give yuh one poke dat’d knock 
yuh into next week? 

JIM. I’m only asking you to act square, Mickey. 

MICKEY. What’s it to yuh? Why, yoh lousy goat, she wouldn’t spit 
on yuh even! She hates de sight of a coon. 
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JIM. (in agony) I— I know— but once she didn’t mind— we were 
kids together— 

MICKEY. Aw, ferget datl Dis is now! 

JIM. And I’m still her friend always— even if she don’t like colored 
people— 

MICKEY. Coons, why don’t yuh say it right! Dc trouble wit* you is 
yuh’re gittin’ stuck up, dat’s what! Stay where ych belong, see! Yer 
old man made coin at de truckin’ game and yuh’re tryin’ to buy yer- 
self white— graduatin’ and law, for Christ sake! Yuh’re gittin’ yerself 
in Dutch wit’ everyone in de ward— and it ain’t cause yer a coon 
neider. Don’t de gang all train wit’ Joe dere and lots of others? But 
yuh’re tryin’ to buy white and it won’t git yuh no place, see! 

JIM. (trembling) Some day — ^I’ll show you — 

MICKEY, (turning away) Aw, gwan! 

JIM. D’you think I’d change— be you— your dirty white — ! 

MICKEY, (whirling about) What’s dat? 

JIM. (with hysterical vehemence) You act square with her— or I’ll 
show you up — I’ll report you — I’ll write to the papers — the sporting 
writers — ^I’ll let them know how white you are! 

MICKEY, (infuriated) Yuh damn nigger, I’ll bust yer jaw in! (As- 
suming his ring pose he weaves toward jim, his face set in a cruel 
scowL JIM waits helplessly but with a certain dignity,) 

SHORTY. Cheese it! A couple bulls! And here’s de Downey skoit 
cornin’, too. 

MICKEY. I’ll get yuh de next time! (ella downey enters from the 
right. She is seventeen, still has the same rose and white complexion, 
is pretty but with a rather repelling bold air about her^ 

ELLA, (smiles with pleasure when she sees mickey) Hello, Mick. 
Am I late? Say, I’m so glad you won last night. (She glances from 
one to the other as she feels something in the air) Hello! What’s up? 

mickey. Dis boob, (fie indicates jim scornfully ^ 

JIM. (diffidently) Hello, Ella, 
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ELLA, {shortly, turning away) Hello. {Then to mickey) G>me oiif 
Mick. Walk down with me. I got to hurry. 

JIM. {blurts out) Wait— just a second. {Painfully) Ella, do you 
hate— colored people? 

MICKEY. Aw, shut upl 

JIM. Please answer. 

ELLA, {forcing a laugh) Say I What is this— another exam? 

JIM, {doggedly) Please answer. 

ELLA, {irritably) Of course I don’t! Haven’t I been brought up 
alongside — Why, some of my oldest — ^the girls Fvc been to public 
school the longest with — 

JIM. Do you hate me, Ella? 

ELLA, {confusedly and more irritably) Say, is he drunk ? Why should 
I? 1 don’t hate anyone. 

JIM. Then why haven’t you ever hardly spoken to me — for years? 

ELLA, {resentfully) What would I speak about? You and me’ve 
got nothing in common any more. 

JIM. {desperately) Maybe not any more — but — right on this cor- 
ner — do you remember once — ? 

ELLA. I don’t remember nothing! {Angrily) Say! What’s got into 
you to be butting into my business all of a sudden like this? Because 
you finally managed to graduate, has it gone to your head? 

JIM. No, I — only want to help you, Ella. 

ELLA. Of all the nerve! You’re certainly forgetting your place! Who’s 
asking you for help. I’d like to know? Shut up and stop bothering 
me! 

JIM. {insistently) If you ever need a friend— a true friend—# 

ELLA. I’ve got lots of friends among my own— kind, I can tell you. 
{Exasperatedly) You make me sick! Go to the devil! {She flounces 
off. The three men laugh, mickey follows her, jim is stricken. He goes 
and sinl(s down limply on a box in front of the grocery stored 

SHORTY. I’m going to shoot a drink. Come on, Joe, and I’ll blow 
yuh. 
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JOE. (who has never ceased to follow every move of jim"s with 
angry, resentful eyes) Go long. I’sc gwinc stay here a secon*. I got 
a nr argyment. (He points to jiM.) 

SHORTY. Suit yerself. Do a good job. See yuh later. (He goes, 
whistling.) 

JOE. (stands for a while glaring at jim, his fierce little eyes peer- 
ing out of his blac\ face. Then he spits on his hands aggressively and 
strides up to the oblivious jim. He stands in front of him, gradually 
worthing himself into a fury at the other's seeming indifference to his 
words) Listen to me, nigger: I got a heap to whisper in yo* car! Who 
is you, anyhow? Who docs you think you is? Don’t yo’ old man and 
mine work on dc docks togidder befo’ yo* old man gits his own 
truckin’ business? Yo’ ol’ man swallers his nickels, my ol* man buys 
him beer wid dem and swallers dat— dat’s the on’y diff’rcncc. Don’t 
you ’n’ me drag up togidder? 

JIM. (dully) I’m your friend, Joe. 

JOE. No, you isn’t! I ain’t no fren’ o’ yourn! I don’t even know who 
you is! What’s all dis schoolin’ you doin’? What’s all dis dressin’ up 
and graduatin’ an’ sayin’ you gwine study be a lawyer? What’s all 
dis fakin’ an’ pretendin’ and swellin’ out grand an’ talkin’ soft and 
perlite? What’s all dis denyin’ you’s a nigger — an’ wid dc white boys 
listenin’ to you say it! Is you aimin’ to buy white wid yo’ ol’ man’s 
dough like Mickey say? What is you? (In a rage at the other's si- 
lence) You don’t talk? Den I takes it out o’ yo’ hide! (He grabs jim 
by the throat with one hand and draws the other fist baclf) Tell me 
befo’ I wrecks yo’ face in! Is you a nigger or isn’t you? (Shal{ing him) 
Is you a nigger, Nigger? Nigger, is you a nigger? 

JIM. (lool{ing into his eyes— quietly) Yes. I’m a nigger. We’re both 
niggers. (They look, at each other for a moment, joe’s rage vanishes. 
He slumps onto a box beside jim’s. He offers him a cigarette, jim 
takes it. JOE scratches a match and lights both their cigarettes.) 

JOE. (after a puff, with full satisfaction) Man, why didn’t you 
’splain dat in de fust place? 
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JIM. Wc’rc both niggers. (The same hand-organ man of Seene One 
comes to the comer. He plays the chorus of ** Bon-bon Buddie The 
Chocolate Drop.** They both stare straight ahead listening. Then the 
organ man goes away. A silence, joe gets to his feet.) 

JOE. ril go get me a cold beer. (He starts to move off— then turns) 
Time you was graduatin', ain't it? (He goes. jiM remains sitting on 
his box staring straight before him as the curtcun falls.) 


ACT ONE— SCENE THREE 

T he same corner five years later. Nothing has changed much. It 
is a night in Spring. The arc-lamp discovers faces with a favor- 
less cruelty. The street noises are the same but more intermittent and 
dulled with a quality of fatigue. Two people pais, one black^and one 
white. They are tired. They both yawn, but neither laughs. There is 
no laughter from the two streets. From the street of the whites the 
tenor, more nasal than ever and a bit drunken, wails in high barber^ 
shop falsetto the last half of the chorus of ^*When / Lost You.** The 
Negro voice, a bit maudlin in turn, replies with the last half of 
''Waitin* for the Robert E. Lee.** Silence, shorty enters. He lool^s 
tougher than ever, the typical gangster. He stands waiting, singing a 
bit drunl(enly, peering down the street. 

shorty, (indignantly) Yuh bum! Ain’t yuh ever cornin’? (He 
begins to sing: **And sewed up in her yellow l(imono. She had a 
blue-barreled forty-five gun, For to get her man Who*d done her 
wrong.** Then he comments scornfully) Not her, dough! No gat 
for her. She ain't got de noive. A little sugar. Dat’ll fix her. (ella 
enters. She is dressed poorly, her face is pale and hollow-eyed, her 
voice cold and tired.) 

SHORTY. Yuh got de message? 
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BUA. Here I am. 

SHORTY. How yuh been? 

ELLA. All right. {A pause. He lool(s at her puzzledly,) 

SHORTY, (a bit embarrassedly) Well, I s’pose yuh’d like me to give 
yuh some dope on Mickey, huh ? 

ELLA. No. 

SHORTY. Mean to say yuh don’t wantcr know where he is or what 
he’s doin’? 

ELLA. No. 

SHORTY. Since when? 

ELLA. A long time. 

SHORTY, {after a pause — with a raPlihc viciousness) Between you’n 
me, kid, you’ll get even soon— you’n all de odder dames he’s tossed. 
I’m on de inside. I’ve watched him trainin’. His next scrap, watch 
it! He’ll go! It won’t be de odder guy. It’ll be all youse dames he’s 
kidded— and de ones what’s kidded him. Yousc’ll all be in de odder 
guy’s corner. He won’t need no odder seconds. Yousc’ll trow water 
on him, and sponge his face, and take de kinks out of his socker— 
and Mickey’ll catch it on de button— and he won’t be able to take 
it no more — ’cause all your weight — ^you and de odders — ’ll be behind 
dat punch. Ha, ha! {He laughs an evil laugh) And Mickey’ll go — 
down to his knees first— sin^s to his hjsees in the attitude of a 
groggy boxer.) 

ELLA. I’d like to see him on his kneesi 

SHORTY. And den— flat on his pan— dead to de woild— de boidies 
singin’ in de trees— ten — out! {He suits his action to the words, smil- 
ing flat on the pavement, then rises and laughs the same evil laugh.) 

ELLA. He’s been out— for me— a long time. {A pause) Why did you 
send for me? 

SHORTY. He sent me. 

ELLA. Why? 

SHORTY. To slip you dis wad o’ dough. {He reluctantly ta\es a 
roll of bills from his pocket and holds it out to Aer.) 
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ELLA, {lool^s at the money indifferently) What for? 

SHORTY. For you. 

ELLA. No. 

SHcxtTY. For dc kid den. 

ELLA. The kid*s dead. He took diphtheria. 

SHORTY. Hell yuh say! When? 

ELLA. A long time. 

SHORTY. Why didn't you write Mickey — ? 

ELLA. Why should I? He'd only be glad. 

SHORTY, (after a pause) Well— it's better. 

ELLA. Yes. 

SHORTY. You made up wit yer family ? 

ELLA. No chance. 

SHORTY. Livin' alone? 

ELLA. In Brooklyn. 

SHORTY. Workin'? 

ELLA. In a factory. 

SHORTY. You’re a sucker. There's lots of softer snaps fcr you, kid— 
ELLA. I know what you mean. No. 

SHORTY. Don’t yuh wanter step out no more — ^have fun — ^live? 

ELLA. I'm through. 

sHCHtTY. (mockingly) Jump in de river, huh? T'ink it over, baby. 
I kin start yuh right in my stable. No one'll bodder yuh den. I got 
influence. 

ELLA, (without emphasis) You’re a dirty dog. Why doesn’t some- 
one kill you? 

SHORTY. Is dat so! What’re you? They say you been traveiin’ round 
with Jim Crow. 

ELLA. He’s been my only friend. 

SHORTY. A nigger! 

ELLA. The only white man in the world! Kind and white. You’re 
all black— black to the heart. 

SHORTY. Nigger-loverl (He throws the money in her face. It falls 
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to the street) Listen, you! Mickey says hc*s off of yuh fcr keeps. Dis 
is de finishi Dat’s what he sent me to tell you. {Glances at her search^ 
ingly — a pause) Yuh won’t make no trouble? 

ELLA. Why should I? He’s free. The kid’s dead. I’m free. No hard 
feelings--only— I’ll be there in spirit at his next fight, tell him! I’ll 
take your tip — the other corner — ^second the punch-— nine — ten— out! 
He’s free! That’s all. {She grins horribly at shoety) Go away, Shorty. 

SHORTY, {looking at her and shaking his head-^-maudlinly) Groggy! 
Groggy! We’re all groggy! Gluttons for punishment! Me for a 
drink. So long. {He goes. A Salvation Army band comes toward 
the corner. They are playing and sinpng ''Till We Meet at Jesu/ 
Feet." They reach the end as they enter and stop before ella. the 
CAPTAIN steps forward.) 

CAPTAIN. Sister— 

ELLA, {picks up the money and drops it in his hai-^-mockingly) 
Here. Go save yourself. Leave me alone* 

A WOMAN SALVATIONIST. SistCr — 

ELLA. Never mind that. I’m not in your line— yet. {As they hesi- 
tate, wonderingly) I want to be alone. {To the thud of the big drum 
they march off. ella sits down on a box, her hands hanging at her 
sides. Presently jim Harris comes in. He has grown into a quietly- 
dressed studiousdooking Negro with an intelligent yet queerly 
baffled face.) 

JIM. {with a joyous but bewildered cry) Ella! I just saw Shorty — 

ELLA, {smiling at him with frank affection) He had a message 
from Mickey. 

JIM. {sadly) Ah! 

ELLA, {pointing to the box behind her) Sit down. {He does so. A 
pause-^hen she says indifferently) It’s finished. I’m free, Jim. 

JIM. {wearily) We’re never free— except to do what we have to da 

ELLA. What are you getting gloomy about all of a sudden? 

JIM. I’ve got the report from die school. I’ve flunked again. 

ELLA. Poor Jim. 
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JIM. Don't pity me. Fd like to kick myself all over the block. Five 
yeara— and I’m still plugging away where I ought to have been at the 
end of two. 

ELLA. Why don’t you give it up? 

JIM. Not 

ELLA. After all, what’s being a lawyer? 

JIM. A lot— to me— what it means. {Intensely) Why, if I 
Member of the Bar right now, Ella, I believe I’d almost ha 
courage to — 

ELLA. What? 

JIM. Nothing. {After a pause— gropingly) I can’t explain — ^just-^ 
but it hurts like fire. It brands me in my pride. I swear I know more’n 
any member of my class. I ought to, I study harder. I work like the 
devil. It’s all in my head — ^all fine and correct to a T. Then when I’m 
called on — ^I stand up— all the white faces looking at me — ^and I can 
feel their eyes — hear my own voice sounding funny, trembling — 
and all of a sudden it’s ail gone in my head— there’s nothing remem- 
bered — ^and I hear myself stuttering— and give up— sit down — They 
don’t laugh, hardly ever. They’re kind. They’re good people. {In a 
frenzy) They’re considerate, damn them I But I feel branded! 

ELLA. Poor Jim. 

JIM. {going on painfully) And it’s the same thing in the written 
exams. For weeks before I study all night. I can’t sleep anyway. I 
learn it all, I see it, I understand it. Then they give me the paper in 
the exam room. I look it over, I know each answer— perfectly. I take 
up my pen. On all sides are white men starting to write. They’re so 
sure— even the ones that I know know nothing. But I know it all— 
but I can’t remember any more— it fades— it goes— it’s gone. There’s 
a blank in my head— stupidity— I sit like a fool fighting to remember 
a little bit here, a litde bit there— not enough to pass— not enough 
for anything— when I know it all! 

ELLA, {compassionately) Jim. It isn’t worth it. You don't need to— 
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JIM. I need it more than anyone ever needed anything. I need it 
to live. 

ELLA. What’ll it prove? 

JIM. Nothing at all much*— but every thing to me. 

ELLA. You’re so much better than they arc in every other way. 

JIM. (loot{ing up at her) Then — ^you understand? 

ELLA. Of course. {Affectionately) Don’t I know how fine you’ve 
been to me! You’ve been the only one in the world who’s stood by 
me — ^thc only understanding person — and all after the rotten way I 
used to treat you. 

JIM. But before that — way back so high— you treated me good. {He 
smiles.) 

ELLA. You’ve been white to me, Jim. {She ta^es his hand.) 

JIM. White — to you! 

ELLA. Yes. 

JIM. All love is white. I’ve always loved you. {This with the deep- 
est humility^ 

ELLA. Even now — ^aftcr all that’s happened! 

JIM. Always. 

ELLA. I like you, Jim— better than anyone else in the world. 

JIM. That’s more than enough, more than I ever hoped for. {The 
organ grinder comes to the corner. He plays the chorus of ** Annie 
Laurie.'" They sit listening, hand in hand) Would you ever want 
to marry me, Ella? 

ELLA. Yes, Jim. 

JIM. {as if this quic\ consent alarmed him) No, no, don’t answer 
now. Wait! Turn it over in your mind! Think what it means to you! 
Consider it— over and over again! I’m in no hurry, Ella. I can wait 
months— years— 

ELLA. I’m alone. I’ve got to be helped. I’ve got to help someone— 
or it’s the end— one end or another. 

JIM. {eagerly) Oh, I’ll help— I know I can help— 111 give my life 
to help you— that’s what I’ve been living for— 
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ELLA. But can I help you? Can I help you? 

JIM. YesI Yes! Well go abroad where a man is a man— where it 
don’t make that difference — where people are kind and wise to see 
the souls under skins. I don’t ask you to love me — I don’t dare to 
hope nothing like that! I don’t want nothing — only to wait — ^to know 
you like me— to be near you— to keep harm away— to make up for 
the past — ^to never let you suffer any more — ^to serve you — to licj at 
your feet like a dog that loves you— to kneel by your bed like a nutse 
that watches over you sleeping— to preserve and protect and shiad 
you from evil and sorrow — ^to give my life and my blood and all the 
strength that’s in me to give you peace and joy— to become your slavcij 
— yes, be your slave — ^your black slave that adores you as sacred! {He 
has sunf{ to his l^nees. In a frenzy of self-abnegation, as he says the 
last words he beats his head on the flagstones,) 

ELLA, {overcome and alarmed) Jim! Jim! You’re crazy! I want to 
help you, Jim — I want to help— 

CURTAIN 


ACT ONE — SCENE FOUR 

S OME weel(s or so later, A street in the same ward in front of an old 
bricl( church. The church sets bac\ from the sidewal\ in a yard 
enclosed by a rusty iron railing with a gate at center. On each side of 
this yard are tenements. The buildings have a stern, forbidding look,. 
All the shades on the windows are drawn down, giving an effect of 
staring, brutal eyes that pry callously at human beings without ac- 
knowledging them. Even the two tall, narrow church windows on 
either side of the arched door are blanked with dull green shades. It 
is a bright sunny morning. The district is unusually still, as if it were 
waiting, holding its breath. 
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From the street of the blocks to the right a Negro tenor sings in a 
voice of shadowy richness— the first stanza with a contented, chUd^ 
li^e melancholy — 

Sometimes / feel liJ(e a mourning dove. 

Sometimes / feel li\e a mourning dove. 

Sometimes / feel li\e a mourning dove, 

/ feel lil^e a mourning dove. 

Feel liXea mourning dove. 

The second with a dreamy, boyish exultance— 

Sometimes I feel like an eagle in the air. 

Sometimes I feel like an eagle in the air. 

Sometimes I feel like an eagle in the air, 

I feel like an eagle in the air. 

Feel like an eagle in the air. 

The third with a brooding, earthbound sorrow— 

Sometimes I wish that Td never been bom. 

Sometimes I wish that Vd never been born, 

Sometimes I wish that Vd never been bom, 

I wish that Td never been bom. 

Wish that Td never been bom. 

As the music dies down there is a pause of waiting stillness. This 
is broken by one startling, metallic clang of the church-bell. As if 
it were a signal, people — men, women, children— pour from the two 
tenements, whites from the tenement to the left, blacks from the one 
to the right. They hurry to form into two racial lines on each side of 
the gate, rigid and unyielding, staring across at each other with bitter 
hostile eyes. The halves of the big church door swing open and jim 
and ET’Ji step out from the darkness within into the sunlight. The 
doors slam behind them Ukp wooden Ups of an idol that has spat 
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them attt* jim is dressed in blac\. eixa in white, bath with extreme 
plmnness. They stand in the sunlight, skrinhfng as^d confused. All 
the hostile eyes are now concentrated on them. They become aware 
of the two lines through which they must pass; they hesitate and 
tremble; then stand there staring bac\ at the people, as fixed and im- 
movable as they are. The organ grinder comes in from the right. He 
plays the chorus of "'Old Blac\ foe." As he finishes the bell of ^the 
church clangs one more single strode, insistently dismissing. 

JIM. {as if the sound had awa\ened him from a trance, reaches 6tit 
and ta\es her hand) Come. Time we got to the steamer. Time we 
sailed away over the sea. Come, Honeyl {She tries to answer but her 
lips tremble; she cannot tal^e her eyes of^ the eyes of people; she is un- 
able to move. He sees this and, \eeping the same tone of profound, af- 
fectionate \indness, he points upward in the s^y, and gradually per- 
suades her eyes to loo\ up) Look up, Honeyl See the suni Feel his 
warm eye lookin’ down! Feel how kind he looks! Feel his blessing 
deep in your heart, your bonesi Look up, Honeyl {Her eyes are fixed 
on the sl(y now. Her face is calm. She tries to smile bravely bac\ at the 
sun. Now he pulls her by the hand, urging her gently to wal\ with him 
down through the yard and gate, through the lines of people. He is 
maintaining an attitude to support them through the ordeal only by a 
terrible effort, which manifests itself in the hysteric quality of ecstasy 
which brea\s into his voice) And look at the sky I Ain’t it kind and 
bluel Blue for hope. Don’t they say blue’s for hope? Hope! That’s 
for us. Honey. All those blessings in the sky I What’s it the Bible says ? 
Falls on just and unjust alike? No, that’s the sweet rain. Pshaw, what 
am I saying? All mixed up. There’s no unjust about it. We’re all the 
same— equally just— under the sky— under the sun— under God- 
sailing over the sea— to the other side of the world— the side where 
Christ was born— the kind side that takes count of the soul— over the 
sea— the sea’s blue, too—. Let’s not be late— let’s get that steamerl 
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(Til«y ham reached the curb now, passed the lines of people. She is 
looking up to the sl(y with an expression of tranee-U^e csdm and peace. 
He is on the verge of collapse, his face twitching, hit eyes staring. 
He calls hoarsely ) : Tazil Wlioe is he? Tazil 


CVATAIN 



ACT TWO-SCENE ONE 


T wo yettr$ later. A flat of the better sort in the Negro district near 
the comer of Act One. This is the parlor. Its furniture is a queer 
clash. The old pieces are cheaply ornate, naively, childishly gaudf^ 
the tuw pieces give evidence of a taste that is diametrically opposed, 
severe to the point of sombemess. On one watt, in a heavy gold fran^, 
is a colored photograph— the portrtdt of an elderly Negro with sm 
able, shrewd face but dressed in an outlandish lodge regalia, a get-up^ 
adorned with medals, sashes, a cocked hat with frills— the whole effect 
as absurd to contemplate as one of Napoleon's Marshals in full uni- 
form. In the left comer, where a window lights it effectively, is a 
Negro primitive mask from the Congo— a grotesque face, inspiring 
obscure, dim connotations in one’s mind, but beautifully done, con- 
ceived in a true religious spirit. In this room, however, the mask ac- 
quires an arbitrary accentuation. It dominates by a diabolical quality 
that contrast imposes upon it. 

There are two windows on the left looking out in the street. In the 
rear, a door to the hall of the building. In the right, a doorway with 
red and gold portities leading into the bedroom and the rest of the 
flat. Everything is cleaned and polished. The dark brown wallpaper 
is new, the brOlianily figured carpet also. There is a round mahogany 
table at center. In a rocking chair by the table mks. hakkis is sitting. 
She is a milddooking, gray-haired Negress of sixty-five, dressed in an 
old-fashioned Sunday-best dress. Wtiking about the room nervously 
is HATTIE, her daughter, jim’s sister, a woman of about thirty with a 
high-strung, defiant face— an intettigent head showing both power 
and courage. She is dressed severely, mannishly. , 

It is a fine morning in Spring. Sunshine comes through the windows 
at the left. 
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MB*. HABBis. Time dey was here, ain’t it? 

HATTiB. {impatienUy) Yes. 

MBS. H. (worriedly) You ain’t gwine ter kick up a fuss, is you— 
like you done wid Jim befo’ de weddin’? 

HAim. No. What’s done is done. 

MBS. H. We musrn’t let her see we hold it agin’ her— de bad dat 
happened to her wid dat no-count fighter. 

HATTIE. I certainly never give that a thought. It’s what she’s done 
to fim — making him run away and give up his fight— I 

MBS. H. Jim loves her a powerful lot, must be. 

HATTIE, (after a pause— bitterly) I wonder if she loves Jim! 

MBS. H. She must, too. Yes, she must, too. Don’t you forget dat it was 
hard for her— mighty, mighty hard— harder for ^ white dan for de 
blacki 

HATTIE, (indignantly) Why should it be? 

MBS. H. (shelving her head) I ain’t talkin’ of shoulds. It’s too late 
for shoulds. Dey’s o’ny one should. (Solemnly) De white and de black 
shouldn’t mix dat close. Dere’s one road where de white goes on 
alone; dere’s anudder road where de black goes on alone — 

HATTIE. Yes, if they’d only leave us alone! 

MBS. H. Dey leaves your Pa alone. He comes to de top till he’s got 
his own business, lots o’ money in de bank, he owns a building even 
befo’ he die. (She loo\t up proudly at the picture, hathe sighs im- 
patiently— then her mother goes on) Dey leaves me alone. I bears 
four children into dis worl’, two dies, two lives, I helps you two grow 
up fine an’ healthy and eddicated wid schoolin’ and money fo’ yo’ 
comfort — 

HATTIE, (impatiently) Mai 

MBS. H. I does de duty God fot for me in dis worl’. Dey leaves me 
alone, (hattie goes to the window to hide her exasperation. The 
mother broods for a minute— then goes on) The worl’ done change. 
Dey ain’t no satisfaction wid miffin’ no more. 

HATTIE. C%1 (Then after a pause) Tbeyll be here any minute now. 
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MRS. H. Why didn’t you go meet ’em at de dock like I axed you? 

HATTIE. I couldn’t. My face and Jim’s among those hundreds of 
white faces— (With a harsh laugh) It would give her too much 
advantagel 

MRS. H. {impatiently) Don’t talk dat way! What makes you so 
proud? {Then after a pause^sadly) Hattie. 

HATTIE, {turning) Yes,Ma. 

MRS. H. I want to see Jim again— my only boy-hut— all de saijie 
I’d ruther he stayed away. He say in his letter he’s happy^ she’s hapjW, 
dey likes it dere, de folks don’t think nuffin’ but what’s natural at 
seeing ’em married. Why don’t dey stay? 

HATTIE, {vehemently) No! They were cowards to run away. If they^ 
believe in what they’ve done, then let them face it out, live it out here, 
be strong enough to conquer all prqudicel 

MRS. H. Strong? Dey ain’t many strong. Dey ain’t many happy 
neider. Dey was happy ovah yondah. 

HATTIE. We don’t deserve happiness till we’ve fought the fight of 
our race and won iti (Zn the pause that follows there is a ring from 
bacl( in the flat) It’s the door belli You go, Ma. I — ^I— I’d rather not. 
{Her mother loo1{s at her rebut^ingly and goes out agitatedly through 
the portiires. hattie waits, nervously wall^ing about, trying to com- 
pose herself. T here is a long pause. Finally the portiires are parted and 
JIM enters. He lool^s much older, graver, worried.) 

JIM. Hattie! 

HATiTE.JimI hey embrace tvith great affection^ 

JIM. It’s great to see you againi You’re looking fine. 

HATTIE. {lool{ing at him searchingly) You look well, too— thinner 
maybe— and tired. {J'hen as she sees him frowning) But where’s 
Ella? 

JIM. With Ma. {ApologeticaUy) She sort of— broke down— when 
we came in. The trip wore her out. 

HATTIE, {coldly) I see. 

JIM. Oh, it’s nothing serious. Nerves. She needs a rest. 
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HATTIE. Wasn’t living in France restful? 

JIM. Yes, but— too bnely— especially for her. 

HATTIE, {resentfully) Whyl Didn’t the people there want to asso' 
date — ? 

JIM. (quickly) Oh, no indeedy, they didn’t think anything of that. 
{After a pause) But— she did. For the first year it was kll ri^t. Ella 
liked everything a lot. She went out with French folks and got so 
she could talk a little— and I learned it— a little. We were having a 
right nice time. I never thought then we’d ever want to come back 
here. 

HATTIE, {frouming) But — ^what happened to change you? 

JIM. {after a pause— hdting^y) Well— you see— the first year— she 
and I were living around— like friends— like a brother and sister— like 
you and I might. 

HATTIE, {her face becoming more and more drawn and tense) You 
mean — then — ? {She shudders— then after a pause) She loves you, 
Jim? 

JIM. If I didn’t know that I’d have to jump in the river. 

HATTIE. Arc you sure die loves you? 

JIM. Isn’t that why she’s suffering? 

HATTIE, {letting her breath escape through her clenched teeth) Ahl 

JIM. {suddenly springs up and shouts almost hysterically) Why 
d’you ask me all those damn questions? Are you trying to make 
trouble between us? 

HATTIE. {controUing herself— quietly) No, Jim. 

JIM. {after a pause— contritely) I’m sorry, Hattie. I’m kind of tm 
edge today. {He sin\s down on his chair— then goes on as if some- 
thing forced him to speal() After that we got to living housed in. Ella 
didn’t want to see nobody, she said just the two of us was enough. 
I was happy then— and I really guess she was happy, too— in a way 
— ^for a while. {Again a pause) But she never did get to wanting to 
go out any place again. She got to saying she felt she’d be sure to run 
into someone she knew — ^from over here. So I moved us out to the 
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country where no tourist ever comes—but it didn't make any differ* 
ence to her. She got to avoiding the French folks the same as if they 
were Americans and I couldn’t get it out of her mind. She lived in 
the house and got paler and paler» and more and more nervous and 
scary, always imagining things— until I got to imagining things, too. 
I got to feeling blue. Got to sneering at myself that I wasn’t any bet- 
ter than a quitter because I sneaked away right after getting married, 
didn’t face nothing, gave up trying to become a Member of the Barf- 
and 1 got to suspecting Ella must feel that way about me, too— chit 
I wasn’t a real man! | 

HATTIE, {indignantly) She couldn’tl ' 

JIM. {with hostility) You don’t need to tell mel All this was only\ 
in my own mind. We never quarreled a single bit. We never said 
a harsh word. We were as close to each other as could be. We were 
all there was in the world to each other. We were alone together! 
{A pause) Well, one day I got so I couldn’t stand it. I could see she 
couldn’t stand it. So 1 just up and said: Ella, we’ve got to have a 
plain talk, look everything straight in the face, hide nothing, come out 
with the exact truth of the way we feel. 

HATTIE, And you decided to come back! 

JIM. Yes. We decided the reason we felt sort of ashamed was we’d 
acted like cowards. We’d run away from the thing— and taken it 
with us. We decided to come back and face it and live it down in our- 
selves, and prove to ourselves we were strong in our love— and then, 
and that way only, by being brave we’d free ourselves, and gain con- 
fidence, and be really free inside and able then to go anywhere and 
live in peace and equality with ourselves and the world without any 
guilty, uncomfortable feeling coming up to rile us. {He has tallied 
himself now into a state of happy confidence.) 

HATTIE, {bending over and pissing him) Good for you! 1 admire 
you so much, Jim! I admire both of youl And are you going to begin 
studying right away and get admitted to the Bar? 

JIM. You bet lam! 
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HATTIE. You must, Jiml Our race needs men like you to come to 
the front and help — {As voices are heard approaching she stops, 
stiffens, and her face grows cold.) 

JIM. {noticing this — warningly) Remember Ella’s been sick! {Los- 
ing control— threateningly) You be nice to her, you hear! (mrs. Har- 
ris enters, showing ella the way. The colored woman is plainly 
worried and perplexed, ella is pale, with a strange, haunted expres- 
sion in her eyes. She runs to jim as to a refuge, clutching his hands in 
both of hers, looking from mrs. karris to hattie with a frightened 
defiance.) 

MRS. H. Dere he is, child, big’s life! She was afraid we’d done kid- 
napped you away, Jim. 

JIM. {patting her hand) This place ought to be familiar, Ella. Don’t 
you remember playing here with us sometimes as a kid? 

ELLA, {queerly — with a frown of effort) I remember playing marbles 
one night — ^but that was on the street. 

JIM. Don’t you remember Hattie? 

HATTIE, {coming forward with a forced smile) It was a long time 
ago-— but I remember Ella. {She holds out her hand.) 

ELLA, {talking it—loolfing at hattie with the same queer defiance) 

I remember. But you’ve changed so much. 

hattie. {stirred to hostility by ella’s manner-^ondescendingfiy) 
Yes, I’ve grown older, naturally. {Then in a tone which, as if in spite 
of herself, becomes bragging) I’ve worked so hard. First I went away 
to college, you know— then I took up post-graduate study— when' 
suddenly I decided I’d accomplish more good if I gave up learning 
and took up teaching. {She suddenly checks herself, ashamed, and 
stung by ella’s indifference) But this sounds like stupid boasting. 
I don’t mean that. I was only explaining— 

ELLA, {indifferently) I didn’t know you’d been to school so long. 
{A pause) Where arc you teaching? In a colored school, I suppose. 
{There is an indifferent superiority in her words that is maddening 
lO HATTIE.) 
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HATTIE, (controlling herself) Yes. A private school endowed by 
some wealthy mendMers of our race. 

ELLA, (suddenly— ^ven eagerly) Then you must have taken lots 
of examinations and managed to pass them, didn’t you? 

HATHE. (biting her lips) I always passed with honors! 

ELLA. Yes, we both graduated from the same High School, didn,^t 
we? That was dead easy for me. Why I hardly even looked at a book. 
But Jim says it was awfully hard for him. He failed one year, remem- 
ber ? (She turns and smiles at jiM—a tolerant, superior smile but on^ 
full of genuine love, hattie is outraged, but jiM smiles.) 

JIM. Yes, it was hard for me, Honey. 

ELLA. And the law school examinations Jim hardly ever could pass 
at all. Could you? (She laughs lovingly^ 

HATTIE, (harshly) Yes, he could! He can! He’ll pass them now— 
if you’ll give him a chance! 

JIM. (angrily) Hattie! 

MRS. HARRIS. Hold yo* fool tongue! 

HATTIE, (sullenly) I’m sorry, (ella has shrun\ bac\ against jim. 
She regards hattie with a sort of wondering hatred. Then she loo\s 
away about the room. Suddenly her eyes fasten on the primitive mas^ 
and she gives a stifled scream.) 

JIM. What’s the matter. Honey? 

ELLA, (pointing) That! For God’s sake, what is it? 

HATTIE, (scornfully) It’s a Congo mask. (She goes and pic\s it up) 
I’ll take it away if you wish. I thought you’d like it. It was my wed- 
ding present to Jim. 

ELLA. What is it? 

HATTIE. It’s a mask which used to be worn in religious ceremonies 
by my people in Africa. But, aside bom that, it^ beautifully made, 
a work of Art by a real artist— as real in his way as your Michael 
Angelo. (Forces ella to ta](e it) Here. Just notice the workmanship. 

ELLA, (defiantly) I’m not scared of it if you’re not. (Loo^ng 'at it 
with disgust) Beautiful? Well, some people certainly have queer 
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notions! It looks ugly to me and stupidr— like a kid’s game— making; 
faces. {She slaps it contemptuously) Pooh! You needn’t look hard 
at me. I’U give you the laugh. {She goes to put it bttc\ on the stand.) 

JIM. Maybe, if it disturbs you, we better put it in some other room. 

ELLA, {defiantly aggressive) No. I want it here where I can give it 
the laugh! {She sets it there agmn—then turns suddenly on hahie 
with aggressive determination) Jim’s not going to take any more ex- 
aminations! I won’t let him! 

HAiTiE. {bursting forth) Jim! Do you hear that? There’s white 
justice! — their fear for their superiority! — 

ELLA, {with a terrified pleading) Make her go away, Jim! 

JIM. {losing control— furiously to his sister) Either you leave here 
— or we will! 

MRS. H. {weeping-throws her arms around haitie) Let’s go, child! 
Let’s go! 

HATTIE, {calmly now) Yes, Ma. All right. ( They go through the 
portiires. As soon as they are gone, jim suddenly collapses into a 
chair and hides his head in his hands, ella stands beside him for a mo- 
ment. She stares distractedly about her, at the portrait, at the mas\, 
at the furniture, at jim. She seems fighting to escape from some weight 
on her mind. She throws this off and, completely her old self for the 
moment, \neels by jim and pats his shoulder^ 

ELLA, {wah hfndruss and love) Don’t, Jim! Don’t cry, please! You 
don’t suppose I really meant that about the examination^ do you? 
Why, of course, I didn’t mean a word! I couldn’t mean it! I want you 
to take the examinations! I want you to pass! I want you to be a law- 
yer! I want you to be the best lawyer in the country! I want you to 
show ’em— all the dirty sneaking, gossiping liars that talk bdiind 
our backs— what a man I married. I want the whole worid to know 
you’re the whitest of die white! I want you to dindi and climb— and 
step on ’em, stamp right on dieir mean hwesl I love you, Jim! You 
know that! 
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JIM. (cdlfn again-^-happUy) I hope so, Honey—and IH make my* 
self worthy. 

HATTIE, {appears in the doorway— quietly) We’re going now, Jim. 

ELLA. No. Don’t go. 

HATTIE. We were going to, anyway. This is your house— Mother’s 
gift to you, Jim. 

JIM. {astonished) But I can’t accept — Where are you going.^ 

HAUTE. We’ve got a nice flat in the Bronx— («/fM bitter pride) 
the heart of the Black Belt— the Congo — among our own people! 

JIM. {angrily) You’re crazy— I’ll see Ma— {He goes out, hattib 
and ELLA stare at each other with scorn and hatred for a moment, then ' 
HATTIE goes, ELLA remains \neeling for a moment by the chair, her 
eyes dazed and strange as she lool^s about her. Then she gets to her 
feet and stands before the portrait of jim’s father— with a sneer.) 

ELLA. It’s his Old Man — all dolled up like a circus horse! Well, 
they can’t help it. It’s in the blood, I suppose. They’re ignorant, that’s 
all there is to it. {She mopes to the masl(— forcing a mocking tone) 
Hello, sport! Who d’you think you’re scaring? Not mel I’ll give you 
the laugh. He won’t pass, you wait and see. Not in a thousand years! 
{She goes to the window and looJ{s down at the street and mutters) 
All black! Every one of them! {Then with sudden excitement) No, 
there’s one. Why, it’s Shorty! {She throws the window open and caUs) 
Shorty! Shorty! Hello, Shorty! {She leans out and waves— then stops, 
remains there for a moment looking down, then shrinks back on the 
floor suddenly as if she wanted to hide — her whole face in an anguish) 
Say! Say! I wonder— No, he didn’t hear you. Yes, he did, too! He 
must have! I yelled so loud you could hear me in Jersey! No, what 
are you talking about? How would he hear with all the kids yelling 
down there ? He never heard a word, I tell you! He did, too! He didn’t 
want to hear you! He didn’t want to let anyone know he knew you! 
Why don’t you acknowledge it? What are you lying about? I’m not! 
Why shouldn’t he? Where does he come in to— for God’s sake, who 
is Shorty, anyway? A pimp! Yes, and a dope-peddler, too! D’you 
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mean to say he’d have the nerve to hear me call him and then de- 
liberately—? Yes, I mean to say it! I do say iti And it’s true, and you 
know it, and you might as well be honest for a change and admit it! 
He heard you but he didn’t want to hear you! He doesn’t want to 
know you any more. No, not even him! He’s afraid it’d get him in 
wrong with the old gang. Why? You know well enough! Because 
you married a— a— a— well, I won’t say it, but you know without my 
mentioning names! (ella springs to her feet in horror and shades 
off her obsession with a frantic effort) Stop! (TAen whimpering li\e 
a frightened child) Jim! Jim! Jim! Where are you? I want you, Jim! 
{She runs out of the room as the curtain falls.) 


ACT TWO-SCENE TWO 

T he same. Six months later. It is evening. The walls of the room 
appear shrunl^en in, the ceiling lowered, so that the furniture, 
the portrait, the mas\ loo\ unnaturally large and domineering. jiM 
is seated at the table studying, law boo\s piled by his elbows. He is 
peeping his attention concentrated only by a driving physical effort 
which gives his face the expression of a runner's near the tape. His 
forehead shines with perspiration. He mutters one sentence from 
Blacl^stone over and over again, tapping his forehead with his fist in 
time to the rhythm he gives the stale words. But, in spite of himself, 
his attention wanders, his eyes have an uneasy, hunted loo\, he starts 
at every sound in the house or from the street. Finally, he remains 
rigid, Blac\stone forgotten, his eyes fixed on the portihres with tense 
grief. Then he groans, slams the bQo\ shut, goes to the window and 
throws it open and sin\s down beside it, his arms on the sill, his head 
resting wearily on his arms, staring out into the night, the pale glare 
from the aredamp on the comer throwing his face into relief. The 
portHres on the right are parted and hattie comes in. 
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HATTIE, (not seeing him at the table) Jim! (Discovering him) Oh, 
there you are. What’re you doing? 

JIM. (turning to her) Resting. Cooling my head. (Forcing a smile) 
These law books certainly are a sweating proposition! (Then anx- 
iously) How is she? 

HATTIE. She’s asleep now. I felt it was safe to leave her for a minute. 
(After a pause) What did the doctor tell you, Jim ? ! 

JIM. The same old thing. She must have rest, he says, her mind 
needs rest— (Bitterly) But he can’t tell me any prescription for thljit 
rest—leastways not any that’d work. 

HATTIE, (after a pause) I think you ought to leave her, Jim— oir 
let her leave you— for a while, anyway. 

JIM. (angrily) You’re like the doctor. Everything’s so simple and 
easy. Do this and that happens. Only it don’t. Life isn’t simple like 
that — not in this case, anyway — ^no, it isn’t simple a bit. (After a pause) 
I can’t leave her. She can’t leave me. And there’s a million little rea- 
sons combining to make one big reason why we can’t. (A pause) For 
her sake— if it’d do her good — ^I’d go — ^I’d leave — ^I’d do anything — 
because I love her. I’d kill myself even — ^jump out of this window 
this second — I’ve thought it over, too— but that’d only make matters 
worse for her. I’m all she’s got in the world! Yes, that isn’t bragging 
or fooling myself. I know that for a fact! Don’t you know that’s true? 
(There is a pleading for the certainty he claims.) 

HATTIE. Yes, I know she loves you, Jim. I know that now. 

JIM. (simply) Then we’ve got to stick together to the end, haven’t 
we, whatever comes — ^and hope and pray for the best? (A pause — 
then hopefully) I think maybe this is the crisis in her mind. Once she 
settles this in herself, she’s won to the other side. And me— once I 
become a Member of the Bar— then I win, tool We’re both free— by 
our own fighting down our own weakness! We’re both really, truly 
free! Then we can be happy with ourselves here or anywhere. She’ll 
be proud then! Yes, she’s told me again and again, she says she’ll be 
actually proud! 
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HATTIE, {turning away to conceal her emotion) Yes, Fm sure— but 
you mustn’t study too hard, Jim. You mustn’t study too awfully 
hard! 

JIM. {gets up and goes to the table and sits down wearily) Yes, I 
know. Oh, Fll pass easily. I haven’t got any scary feeling about that 
any more. And Fm doing two years’ work in one here alone. That’s 
better than schools, eh ? 

HATTIE, {doubtfully) It’s wondcrful, Jim. 

JIM. {his spirit evaporating) If I can only hold out! It’s hard! Fm 
worn out. I don’t sleep. I get to thinking and thinking. My head aches 
and burns like fire with thinking. Round and round my thoughts 
go chasing like crazy chickens hopping and flapping before the wind. 
It gets me crazy mad — ’cause I can’t stop! 

HATTIE, {watching him for a while and seeming to force herself to 
speak) The doctor didn’t tell you all, Jim. 

JIM. {dully) What’s that? 

HATTIE. He told me you’re liable to break down too, if you don’t 
take care of yourself. 

JIM. {abjectly weary) Let ’er come! I don’t care what happens to 
me. Maybe if I get sick she’ll get well. There’s only so much bad luck 
allowed to one family, maybe. {He forces a wan smile) 

HATTIE, {hastily) Don’t give in to that idea, for the Lord’s sake! 

JIM. Fm tired — ^and blue — ^that’s all. 

HATTIE, {after another long pause) I’ve got to tell you something 
else, Jim. 

JIM. {dully) What? 

HATTIE. The doctor said Ella’s liable to be sick like this a very long 
time. 

JIM. He told me that too — that it’d be a long time before she got 
back her normal strength. Well, I suppose that’s got to be expected. 

HATTIE, {slowly) He didn’t meap convalescing— what he told me. 
{A long pause.) 
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JIM. (evasively) I’m going to get other doctors in to see Ella— 
^Kdalists. This one’s a damn fool. 

Hattie, Be sensible, Jim. You’ll have to &ce the truth— sooner or 
later. 

JIM. (irritably) I know the truth about Ella better’n any doctor. 

HATTIE, (persuasively) She’d get better so much sooner if yjou^d 
send her away to some nice sanitarium — 

JIM. Nol She’d die of shame therel 

HATTIE. At least until after you’ve taken your examinations — 

JIM. To hell with me! 

HATTIE. Six months. That wouldn’t be long to be parted. 

JIM. What arc you trying to do— separate us.^ (He gets to his feet — 
furiously) Go on out! Go on out! 

HATTIE, (calmly) No, I won’t. (Sharply) There’s something that’s 
got to be said to you and I’m the only one with the courage— (In- 
tensely) Tell me, Jim, have you heard her raving when she’s out of 
her mind? 

JIM. (with a shudder) No! 

HATTIE. You’re lying, Jim. You must have — ^if you don’t stop your 
ears — ^and the doctor says she may develop a violent mania, dangerous 
for you— get worse and worse until— Jim, you’ll go crazy too— living 
this way. Today she raved on about ’’Black! Black!” and cried because 
she said her skin was turning black— that you had poisoned her — 

JIM. (in anguish) That’s only when she’s out of her mind. 

HATTTE. And then she suddenly called me a dirty nigger. 

JIM. No! She never said that ever! She never would! 

HATiTE. She did— and kept on and on! (A tense pause) She’ll be 
saying that to you soon. 

JIM. (torturedly) She don’t mean it! She isn^ responsible for what 
she’s saying! 

HATTIE. I know she isn’t— yet she is justthe same. It’s deep down in 
her or it wouldn’t come out. 

jim; Deep down in her people— not deep in her. 
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HATTIE. I can’t make such distinctions. The race in me, deep in me, 
can’t stand it. I can’t play nurse to her any more, Jim,— not even for 
your sake. I’m afraid— afraid of myself— afraid sometime I’ll kill her 
dead to set you free! (She loses control and begins to rry.) 

JIM. {after a long pausesomberly) Yes, I guess you’d better stay 
away from here. Good-by. 

HATTIE. Who’ll you get to nurse her, Jim,— a white woman? 

JIM. Ella’d die of shame. No, I’ll nurse her myself. 

HATHE. And give up your studies? 

JIM. I can do both. 

HAiTiE. You can’t! You’ll get sick yourself! Why, you look terrible 
even as it is— and it’s only beginning! 

JIM. I can do anything for her! I’m all she’s got in the world! I’ve 
got to prove I can be all to her! I’ve got to prove worthy! I’ve got to 
prove she can be proud of me! I’ve got to prove I’m the whitest of 
the white! 

HAITIE. (stung by this last—u^ith rebellious bitterness) Is that the 
ambition she’s given you? Oh, you soft, weak-minded fool, you 
traitor to your race! And the thanks you’ll get— to be called a dirty 
nigger— to hear her cursing you because she can never have a child 
because it’ll be born black— I 

JIM. (in a frenzy) Stop! 

HAITIE. I’ll say what must be said even though you’ll kill me, Jim. 
Send her to an asylum before you both have to be sent to one together. 

JIM. (with a sudden wild laugh) Do you think you’re threatening 
me with something dreadful now? Why, I’d like that. Sure, I’d like 
that! Maybe she’d like it better, too. Maybe we’d both find it all simple 
then— like you think it is now. Yes. (He laughs again.) 

HATTIE, (frightenedly) Jim! 

JIM. Together! You can’t scare me even with hell fire if you say 
she and I go together. It’s heaven then for me! (With sudden sap- 
agery) You go out of here! All you’ve ever been aiming to do is to 
separate us so we can’t be together! 
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HATHB. I’ve dooe what I did for your own good. 

JIM. I have no own good. I only got a good together with her. 
I’m all ahe’s got in the vrorldl Let her call me niggeri Let her call 
me the whitest of the white! I’m all she’s got in the world, ain’t I? 
She’s all I’ve got! You with your fool talk of the black race and the 
white race! Where does the human race get a chance to come in? 
I suppose that’s simple for you. You lock it up in asylums and throw 
away the key! (WitA fresh vudence') Go along! There isn’t goi^g to 
be no more people coming in here to separate— excqidng the doctor. 
I’m going to lock the door and it’s gcnng to stay locked, you hearn Go 
along, now! 

HATm. (confusedly) Jim! ^ 

JIM. (pushes her out gendy and dams the door after her-^aguely) 
Go along! I got to study. 1 got to nurse Ella, too. Oh, I can do it! I 
can do anything for her! (He sits down at the table and, opening the 
bool{^, begins to recite the Une from Blad^stone in a meaningless 
rhythm, tapping his forehead with his fist, eua enters noiselessly 
trough the portiires. She wears a red dressing-gpwn over her night- 
dress but is in her bare feet. She has a carving-\nife in her right hand. 
Her eyes fasten oa jim mth a murderous mania. She creeps up behind 
him. Suddenly he senses something and turns. As he sees her he gives 
a cry, jumping up and catching her wrist. She stands fixed, her eyes 
growing bewildered and frightened^) 

JIM. (aghast) Ella! For God’s sake! Do you want to murder me? 
(She does not answer. He shades her.) 

BiXA. (whimperingjly) They kq>t calling me names as I was walk- 
ing along— I can’t tell you vidiat, Jim— and then I grabbed a knife— 

JIM. Yes! See! This! (She lool(s at it frightenedly.) 

BIXA. Where did I — ? I was having a nightmare — Where did they 
go— I mean, how did I get here? (With sudden terrified pleading — 
Uhe a Utile girl) (%, Jim— don’t ever leave me aktne! 1 have such 
terrible dreams, j^mr-promise you’ll never go away! 

JIM. I {tfomise. Honey. 
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ELLA, [her manner becoming more and more childishly silly) 1*11 be 
a little girl— and you’ll be old Uncle Jim who*s been with u$ for 
years and years — Will you play that? 

JIM. Yes, Honey. Now you better go back to bed. 

ELLA, {li^e a child) Yes, Uncle Jim. {She turns to go. He pretends 
to be occupied by his boo!^. She loo\s at him for a second-^hen sud- 
denly asl^s in her natural woman's voice) Are you studying hard, 
Jim? 

JIM. Yes, Honey. Go to bed now. You need to rest, you know. 

ELLA, {stands looking at him, fighting with herself. A startling 
transformation comes over her face. It grows mean, vicious, full of 
jealous hatred. She cannot contain herself but breads out harshly with 
a cruel, venomous grin) You dirty niggerl 

JIM. {starting as if he'd been shot) Ella! For the good Lord’s sake! 

ELLA, {coming out of her insane mood for a moment, aware of some- 
thing terrible, frightened) JimI JimI Why are you looking at me 
like that? 

JIM. What did you say to me just then? 

{gropingly) Why, I — said — remember saying, are you 
studying hard, Jim? Why? You’re not mad at that, are you? 

JIM. No, Honey. What made you think I was mad? Go to bed now. 

ELLA, {obediently) Yes, Jim. {She passes behind the portHres. jiM 
stares before him. Suddenly her head is thrust out at the side of the 
portibres. Her face is again that of a vindictive maniac) Niggerl 
(TAe face disappears— she can be heard running away, laughing with 
cruel satisfaction, jim bows his head on his outstretched arms but he 
is too stridden for tears ^ 


CUETAIN 
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ACT TWO-SCENE THREE 


T he same, six months later. The sun has just gone iossm. The 
Spring twilight sheds a vague, gray light about the room,j^l{- 
ing out the Congo mas\ on the stand by the window. The wails ap- 
pear shrunl(en in stiU more, the ceiling now seems barely to dem the 
people's heads, the furniture and the characters appear enormapsly 
magnified. Law booths are stacked in two great piles on each side of 
the table, slla comes in from the right, the carving-kjufe in her hdstd. 
She is pitiftMy thin, her face is wasted, but her eyes glow with a mad 
energy, her movements are abrupt and springdi^e. She looks stealthily 
about the room, then advances and stands before the mask, ^ 
akimbo, her attitude one of crazy mockery, fear and bravado. She is 
dressed in the red dressing-gown, grown dirty and ragged now, and 
it in her bare feet. 

UXA. Ill give you the laugh, wait and seel {Then in a confidential 
tone) He thought I was asleep! He called, Ella, Ellar-but 1 kept my 
eyes shut, I pretended to snore. I fooled him good. (She gives a little 
hoarse laugh) This is the first time he’s dared to leave me alone for 
months and months. I’ve been wanting to talk to you every day but 
this is the only chance— (With sudden violence-flourishing her 
knife) What’re you grinning about, you dirty nigger, you? How 
dare you grin at me? I guess you forget what you are! That’s always 
the way. Be kind to you, treat you decent, and in a second you’ve got 
a swelled head, you think you’re somebody, you’re all over the place 
puttiitg on sirs; why, it’s got so I can’t even walk down the street 
widiout seeing niggers, niggers everywhere. Hanging around, grin* 
nixtg, grinnin^^^ingto school— pretending they’re white— taking ex- 
aminations— (She stops, arrested by the word, then suddenly) That’s 
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where he*8 gone— down to the mail-box — to see if there’s a letter from 
the Board— telling him— But why is he so long? (She calls pitifuUy) 
JimI (Then in a terrified whimper) Maybe he’s passed! Nbybe he*s 
passed! (In a frenzy) No! No! He can’t! I’d kill him! I’d kill myself! 
(Threatening the Congo mash) It’s you who’re to blame for this! Yes, 
you! Oh, I’m on to you! (Then appealingly) But why d’you want to 
do this to us? What have I ever done wrong to you? What have you 
got against me? I married you, didn’t I? Why don’t you let Jim 
alone? Why don’t you let him be happy as he is — ^withme? Why don’t 
you let me be happy? He’s white, isn’t he— the whitest man that ever 
lived? Where do you come in to interfere? Black! Black! Black as 
dirt! You’ve poisoned me! I can’t wash myself clean! Oh, I hate you! 

I hate you! Why don’t you let Jim and me be happy ? (She sinks down 
in his chair, her arms outstretched on the table. T he door from the hoQ 
is slowly opened and jim appears. His bloodshot, sleepless eyes stare 
from deep hollows. His expression is one of crushed numbness. He 
holds an open letter in his hand.) 

JIM. (seeing ella— in an absolutely dead voice) Honey — I thought 
you were asleep. 

ELLA, (starts and wheels about in her chair) What’s that? You got 
—you got a letter — ? 

JIM. (turning to close the door after him) From the Board of Ex- 
aminers for admission to the Bar, State of New York— God’s country! 
(He finishes up with a chuckle of ironic self-pity so spent as to be 
barely audible.) 

ELLA, (writhing out of her chair like some fierce animal, tfie knife 
held behind herewith fear and hatred) You didn’t— you didn’t— 
you didn’t pass, did you? 

JIM. (looking at her wildly) Pass? Pass? (He begins to chuckjie 
and laugh between sentences and phrases, rich, Negro laughter, but 
heart-breaking in its mocking grief) Good Lord, child, how come you 
can ever imagine such a crazy idea? Pass? Me? Jim Crow Harris? 
Nigger Jim Harris — become a full-fledged Member of the Bar! Why 
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the mere notion of it is enough to kill you with laughing! It*d be 
against all natural laws, all human right and justice. It’d be miracu- 
lous, there’d be earthquakes and catastrophes, the seven Plagues’d 
come again and locusts’d devour all the money in the banks, the sec- 
ond Flood’d come roaring and Noah’d fall overboard, the sun’d drop 
out of the sky like a ripe fig, and the Devil’d perform miracles, and 
Cod’d be tipped head first right out of the Judgment seat! {He laikghs, 
maudlinly uproarious^ V 

ELLA, {her face beginning to relax, to tight up) Then you — you 
didn’t pass? \ 

JIM. {spenP— giggling and gasping idioUcaUy) Well, I diould 
not! I should certainly say not! 

ELLA, {with a cry of joy, pushes all the law boo\s crashing to the 
floor---4hen with childish happiness she grabs jim by both hands and 
dances up and down) Oh, Jim, I knew it! I knew you couldn’t! Oh, 
I’m so glad, Jim! I’m so happy! You’re still my old Jim-— and I’m 
so glad! {He lool(s at her dazedly, a fierce rage slowly gathering on 
his face. She dances away from him. His eyes follow her. His hands 
clench. She stands in front of the mas^^-^-triumphantly) There! What 
did I tell you ? I told you I’d give you the laugh! {She begins to laugh 
with wild unrestraint, grabs the mas\ from its place, sets it in the 
middle of the table and plunging the \nife down through it pins it 
to the table) There! Who’s got the laugh now? 

JIM. {his eyes bulging-^-hoarsely) You devil! You white devil 
woman! {In a terrible roar, raising his fists above her head) You 
devil! 

ELLA, {loolfing up at him with a bewildered cry of terror) Jim! 
{Her appeal recalls him to himself. He lets his arms slowly drop to 
his sides, bowing his head, ella points tremblingly to the maslf) It’s 
all right, Jim! It’s dead. The devil’s dead. See! It couldn’t live— unless 
you passed. If you’d passed it would have lived in you. Then I’d have 
had to kill you, Jim, don’t you see?— or it would have killed me. But 
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now I've killed it. (She pals his hand) So you needn't ever be afraid 
any more, Jim. 

JIM. (dully) I’ve got to sit down, Honey. I’m tired. I haven’t had 
much chance for sleep in so long— (He slumps down in the chair by 
the table.) 

ELLA, (sits down on the floor beside him and holds his hand. Her 
face is gradually regaining an expression that is happy, childlike and 
pretty) I know, JimI That was my fault. I wouldn’t let you sleep. I 
couldn’t let you. I kept thinking if he sleeps good then he’ll be sure 
to study good and then he’ll pass— and the devil’ll win! 

JIM. (with a groan) Don’t, Honey! 

ELLA, (with a childish grin) That was why I carried that knife 
around— (rAe frowns^-puzzled) — one reason- to keep you from 
studying and sleeping by scaring you. 

JIM. I wasn’t scared of being killed. I was scared of what they’d 
do to you after. 

ELLA, (after a pause— 4il(e a child) Will God forgive me, Jim ? 

JIM. Maybe He can forgive what you’ve done to me; and maybe 
He can forgive what I’ve done to you; but I don’t see how He’s going 
to forgive — Himself. 

ELLA. I prayed and prayed. When you were away taking the ex- 
aminations and I was alone with the nurse, I closed my eyes and pre- 
tended to be asleep but I was praying with all my might: O God, 
don’t let Jim pass! 

JIM. (with a sob) Don’t, Honey, don’t! For the good Lord’s sake! 
You’re hurting me! 

ELLA, (frightenedly) How, Jim? Where? (Then after a pauses 
suddenly) I’m sick, Jim. I don’t think I’ll live long. 

JIM. (simply) Then I won’t either. Somewhere yonder maybe— 
together— our luck’ll change. But I wanted— here and now— before 
you — we — ^I wanted to prove to you— to myself — ^to become a full- 
fledged Member — so you could be proud — (He stops. Words fail 
and he is beyond tears ^ 
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BiXA. {brightly) Well, it*s all over, Jim. Everything'll be all right 
now. {Chattering along) I’ll be just your little girl, Jim— and you’ll 
be my little boy— just as we used to be, remember, when we were 
beaux; and I’ll put shoe-blacking on my hot and pretend I’m black 
and you can put chalk on your face and pretend you’re white just 
as we used to do — ^and we can play marbles— only you mustn’t all 
the time be a boy. Sometimes you must be my old kind Unclq Jim 
who’s been with us for years and years. Will you, Jim ? ! 

JIM. {with utter resignation) Yes, Honey. 

ELLA. And you’ll never, never, never, never leave me, Jim? 

JIM. Never, Honey. 

ELLA. ’Cause you’re all I’ve got in the world— and I love you, Jiki. 
{She l(isses his hand as a child might, tenderly and gratefully.) 

JIM. {suddenly throws himself on his bjtees and raises his shining 
eyes, his transfigured face) Forgive me, God — and make me worthy! 
Now I see Your Light again! Now I hear Your Voice! {He begins 
to weep in an ecstasy of religious humility) Forgive me, God, for 
blaspheming You! Let this fire of burning suffering purify me of 
selfishness and make me worthy of the child You send me for the 
woman You take away! 

ELLA, {jumping to her feet — excitedly) Don’t cry, Jim! You mustn’t 
cry! I’ve got only a little time left and I want to play. Don’t be old 
Uncle Jim now. Be my little boy, Jim. Pretend you’re Painty Face and 
I’m Jim Crow. Come and play! 

JIM. {still deeply exalted) Honey, Honey, I’ll play right up to the 
gates of Heaven with you! {She tugs at one of his hands, laughingly 
trying to pull him up from his fyiees as the curtain falls.) 
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PROLOGUE 

S crnb—A sacred tree on a vast plain in Persia near the confines of 
India. Votive offerings, pieces of cloth tom from clothing, han^s, 
armlets, ornaments, tapers, have been nailed on the trun\ or tied to 
the branches. The heavy limbs spread out to a great distance from 
the trun^. Beneath them is deep cool shade, contrasting svith the blind- 
ing glare of the noon sun on the sandy plain in the bac1{ground. A 
merchant, carrying in each hand a strapped hox that resembles a mod- 
em sample case, plods wearily to the foot of the tree. He puts the boxes 
down and ta\es out a handl(erchief to mop his forehead. He is a 
white Christian, middle-aged, averagedookjng, with a moustache and 
beard beginning to show gray. His clothes in the style of the Ittdian 
merchant class of the thirteenth century are travel-worn. He sighs, tired 
and hot. 

CHRISHAN. Phool 

{From the left a magian, a Persian, dressed in the fashion of a 
trader, comes in. He carries a smsdl, square bag. He also is hot, weary, 
and dust-covered. In age and appearance, making aUowance for the 
difference in race, he closely resembles the chkisiian. He and the lat- 
ter stare at each other, then bow perfunctorily. The magian sets down 
his bag and wipes his brow.) 

CHUSTiAN. (sympathetically) Hot as belli 
MAGIAN. (grimly) Hotterl (They both chuckle. A buddhist, a Kash- 
miri traveling merchant comes in, puffing and sweating, from the 
righuHehasapael^strappedon hitbael(.He retemUes the other turn 
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in the essential character of his body and face. He stops on seeing them. 
After eyeing him for an appraising second, the two bow and the 
BUDDHIST comes forward to set his pacl^ beside the bags of the others.) 

BUDDHIST, {with relief) Phoo! {Then breaking the ice) The sun 
would cook you! 

MAGiAN. It is hot certainly. | 

CHRISTIAN, {as they all sit down to rest, loo\s from one to the ^her 
---jovially) Funny! you’d think we three had an appointment here. 
Your faces look familiar. Haven’t I seen you somewheres before? 

MAGIAN. In the house of the courtezans at Shiraz. You were druhk. 

BUDDHIST. I happened to be there that night, too. You danced and 
sang lewd songs. 

CHRISTIAN, {a bit embarrassed, but grinning) Humn— oh, yes — ^I 
remember. It was my birthday and I’d taken a drop too much — ^a 
very unusual thing for me. {Then abruptly changing the subject) 
How arc conditions down your way? 

BUDDHIST, {pursing his lips) Slow. I come from Delhi. There is a 
new import tax and trade is very un^ttled. We make prayer beads. 

MAGIAN. {gloomily) And I, for my sins, am hawking a novelty, a 
block-printed book, for an Arab house. It contains one thousand 
Arabian lies, with one over for good measure, ail full of lechery — at 
least so they instructed me to tell people to get them to buy. 

CHRISTIAN. Did your trip take you down around Ispahan way? 

MAGIAN. I just came from there. It is a sad city now. All the bazaars 
have been closed by an imperial edict in mourning for Queen Ku- 
kachin. 

CHRISTIAN, {bounding to his feet as if a wasp had stung him) Is 
Queen Kukachin dead? {Stunned) Why, I’ve got a letter of intro- 
duction to her from the head of my firm— Marco Polo of Polo Brothers 
and Son, Venice. He acted as her official escort, and took her from 
Cathay to Persia to be married! Why, I was counting on selling her 
and her husband a whole fleet load of goods! 
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magian. {suddenly, pointing off left) What makes that cloud of 
dust? {They all stsare and begin to grow worried.) 

CHRISTIAN. It doesn’t look like camek 

BUDDHIST, (fearfully) It has a strange looki 

CHRISTIAN. It’s coming directly this way. 

MAGIAN. These plains are haunted by evil spirits. 

CHRISTIAN, {very frightened, but striving to put up a brave front) 
I’ve heard those rumors. And I know for a fact that people are some* 
times possessed by devils, but I don’t believe— 

BUDDHIST, {suddenly, pointing to the tree) I am going to offer a 
prayer for protection to this tree sacred to Buddha. 

CHRISTIAN. 7 chorus-^^rritably) Sacred to Buddha? 

M[AGIAN. \ 

BUDDHIST. Certainly! Do you not know the legend of how the Holy 
Sakya picked a twig to cleanse his teeth, and then throwing it away, 
it took root, and sprang up into this mij^ty tree to testify forever to 
his miraculous power? 

CHRISTIAN, (resentfully) You’re absolutely all wrong! This tree was 
the staff of our first father, Adam. It was handed down to Moses who 
used it to tap water out of stones and finally planted it. The cross our 
Lord was crucified on was made of this wood. And ever since this 
tree has been sacred to Him! 

MAGIAN. (cuttingly) You have both of you been duped by childish 
lies! This tree is sacred to the founder of the one true religion, 
Zoroaster, who brought a shoot of the Tree of Life down from Para- 
dise and planted it here! 

BUDDHIST, (scornfully) You are a pair of superstitious sheep! 

CHRISTIAN. You are a couple of idolatrous dc^I 

MAGIAN. The two of you are blasphemous hogs! (They glare at ' 
each other insultingly, their hands on their daggers. Suddenly they 
hear a noise from the left. Their eyes at once are turned in that diree- 
thuitnd, forgetting personal animosities, they give a startled exclamo’ 
thtt at what they see.) 
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BUPDHisT. They are pulling a chariotl 

CHRISTIAN. They must be slaves. See how the driver lashes themi 

BUDDHIST. But what can that be on the wagon— like a coffini 

CHRISTIAN. It must be treasure! 

MAGiAN. No. It is a coffin. {Trembling) SsstI I have a foreboding 
of evil. {They prostrate themselves, their faces to the groundj. A 
moment later, preceded by shouts, a cracking of whips, and the ^uU 
stamping of feet, a double file of thirty men of different ages, striped 
to the waist, harnessed to each other waisUto-waist and to the Iwg 
pole of a two-wheeled wagon, stagger in, straining forward under W 
lashes of two soldiers who run beside them and the long whips of ihe 
CAPTAIN and a corporal who are riding on the wagon, the captain 
driving. As they reach the middle of the shade they stop. Lashed on 
the wagon is a coffin covered with a white pall.) 

CAPTAIN, {a brutal, determinedAookfng man of forty, bellows) 
Halt! {The files of bleeding and sweating men collapse in panting, 
groaning heaps. The soldiers sprawl down beside them. The cap- 
tain springs off the wagon) Phoo! This shade is grateful. {He looI(s 
at the tree--^then in an awed tone) This must be the Holy Tree which 
was once the staff of Mahomet and> passing down through genera- 
tions, was buried in the grave of Abu Abdallah where it struck root 
and grew by the will of Allah into this tree. {He maizes obeisance and 
prays to the tree as do the soldiers. He gets up and ta^es a gtdp of 
water-hen, looking around, notices the three merchants^-with 
startled surprise, drawing his sword) Ho! What are you? Get upl 
{They do so frightenedly. He stares at them and laughs coarsely with 
relief) By all the demons, you startled me! But you traders are like 
fleas, one finds you everywhere! {Jhen with a scowl) Three dogs of 
unbelievers, too! {Sharply) Give an account of^yourselves! 

BUDDHIST. I was proceeding westward on a business venture, good 
sir. 

MAGIAN. And I to the northward. 

CHRISTIAN. And I to the court of Ghazan Khan to present this lettar 
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to Queen Kukachin. But I hear she*s dead (He hands him the letter 
hut the CAPTAIN bacl(s away superstiticusly^ 

CAPTAIN. Allah forbid I touch what belongs to a corpse! (Then with 
forced laughter) You need not journey farther. She is in there! (His 
voice has dropped, he points toward the coffin. The others stare at it, 
dumbfounded and awed. The captain goes on dryly) You cannot 
cheat her now, Christian! (Then lowering his voice as if afraid he will 
be overheard) And yet, to look at her face you would think her only 
sleeping. 

CHRISTIAN, (astonished) What? Can you look at her? 

CAPTAIN. Her cofiin is glass. Her body was anointed by Egyptians 
so that she preserves the appearance of life. This was done by com- 
mand of her grandfather Kublai, the Great Kaan. She is being taken 
home to Cathay for burial^and under penalty of torture I must trans- 
port her over the first stage by dark tonight! (Suddenly lamenting) 
But Allah afflicted me! When I reached the last village with my 
camels foundering, I found the accursed villagers had driven off their 
beasts to escape requisition. But the dogs could not balk me. I hitched 
them to the pole instead. (He loo\s at the moaning figures with a 
cruel appraising eye) But will they last till night? Hi, there! Water 
to revive them! (The soldiers carry around jugs of water which the 
panting men reach out for avidly, then sinl^ bac\. But three of the 
more elderly men are too spent to move.) 

CHRISTIAN, (timorousljh-anxious to change the subject) Was the 
Queen very beautiful ? 

CAPTAIN, (with bravado) Would you care to see? You had a letter 
to her. It can do no harm — ^and it is a very great wonder! 

CHRISTIAN, (reassuringly, because he is now extremely curious) 
Dead Queens in the West usually lie in state. 

CAPTAIN. You puli back the cloth then, since that is your custom. 
(The CHRISTIAN goes to the wagon and pngerly pulls bac\ the pail 
from the head of the coffin^hen retreats with an exclamation as 
kukachin’s face, that of a beautiful Tartar princess of twentyAhree, 
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is revealed inside the glass. Her calm expression seems to glow with 
the intense peace of a life beyond death, the eyes are shut as if she 
were asleep. The men stare fascinatedly.) 

CHRISTIAN, (after a pause— <rossing himself awedly) Arc you cer- 
tain she’s dead? 

CAPTAIN, (in an awed whisper) In the palace I commanded the 
company who guarded her cofiin at night. 1 could not take my eyes 
from her face. It seemed that any moment she must awake aiiid speak! 
(While they have been speal^ing, unnoticed by them, it hits grown 
dar\. An unearthly glow, li/^e a halo, lights up the face of RiiKACHiN. 
From the branches of the tree comes a sound of sweet sad music as if 
the leaves were tiny harps strummed by the wind. The face of ruka- 
CHIN becomes more and more living. Finally her lips part and her eyes 
open to lool^ up at the tree.) 

CAPTAIN, (l^neeling down to pray) Allah, be pitiful! 

BUDDHIST. Buddha, protect Thy servant! 

MAGiAN. Mithra, All-Powerful One! 

CHRISTIAN. Jesus, have mercy! (A voice which is kukachin’s and yet 
more musical than a human voice, comes from the coffin as her lips 
are seen to move.) 

kukachin. Say this, I loved and died. Now I am love, and live. And 
living, have forgotten. And loving, can forgive. (Here her lips part 
in a smile of beautiful pity) Say this for me in Venice! (A sound of 
tender laughter, of an intoxicating, supernatural gaiety, comes from 
her lips and is ta{en up in chorus in the branches of the tree as if 
every harpleaf were laughing in music with her. The laughter recedes 
heavenward and dies as the halo of light abcut her face fades and noon-^ 
day rushes bac\ tn a blaze of baling plain. Everyone is prostrate, the 
harnessed wretches in the exhausted attitudes of sleep, the others vis- 
ibly trembling with superstitious horror.) 

CHRISTIAN, (the first to recover— bewilderedly) Venice! It must 
have been a message she wished me to take back to Marco Polo! 

CAPTAIN, (his terror going and rage taking its place, leaps to his 
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feet) It was the voice of some Christian devil you summonedi It 
hewitdied even me until Allah drove it hack to belli (He draws his 
samrd) Cover her hct, acctuved sorcererl 

CHUSTiAN. (pulls the covering over the head of the coffin with in- 
decent haste) I pledge you my word, good Captain— I 

CAPTAIN, (to his soiniBRs) AttentionI Kick dem upl We must get 
away from herel ( With blows and l(icl(s the souhbm get their human 
beasts to their feet. There are groans and curses and cries of pain. But 
three cannot be roused. The captain growls savagriy at the chkjstian 
to \eep up his courage) Pig of an infidel! f^hen faring at the am- 
imiST and magian) You tool You were in league with him! (He grips 
his sword.) ^ 

ALL THREE. (Ifnecling— pitiably) Mercyl Spare usi 

A CORPORAL, (comes up and salutes) We cannot get three of them 
up, sir. 

captain, (raging) Lash them! 

CORPORAL. They are dead, sir. 

CAPTAIN, (glumly) Oh. (Then an idea comes— with cruel satisfac- 
tion) Three, did you say? That is fortunate. Allah has provided! Cut 
them out and put these in their places! (At a sign, the soldiers ftdl 
upon the three merchants, strip off their upper clothes, untie the dead 
men, and hitch them in their places. All the time the three set up mis- 
erable screams of protest, punctuated by the blows and IffcJ^s they 
receive. The others loo\ on with exhausted indifference.) 

CHRISTIAN, (matting himself heard above the tumult) My letter! It 
was to the Queen! When Polo Brothers hear of this outrage they’ll 
get the Kaan to flay you alive! 

CAPTAIN. (ta\en abac\ for a moment— then craftSy) Show me your 
letter again! 

CHRISTIAN, (holding it out with frantic eagerness) Here! Now set 
me free! 

CAPTAIN, (tahes it and calmly tears it up) I cannot read but I think 
you are lying. At any rate, now you have no letter! (TAe Christian 
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sets up a wailing cry and receives a blow. The captain and corporals 
spring up on the wagon) And now forward marchl (With a great 
cradling of whips and shouts of pain the wagon is pulled swiftly 
away. On the ground under the sacred tree three bodies lie in crumpled 
heaps. The same sweet sad music comes from the tree again as if its 
spirit were playing on the leaves a last lamenting farewell to the dead 
PRINCESS. It rises softly and as softly dies away until it is nothing but a 
faint sound of wind rustling the leaves. 



ACT ONE-SCENE ONE 


S CBNB : 7 wenty4hree years earlier. A fresh boy's vmce is heard sing- 
ing a love song in a subdued tone. The light doudy reveals the 
exterior of donata's home on a caned, Venice, maroo polo, a boy of 
fifteen, youthfully handsome and well made, is standing in a gondola 
beneath a barred window of the house, a guitar over his shosdder. The 
song finished, he waits anxiously. A hand is thrust out to him through 
the bars. He kisses it passionately. It is hurriedly withdrawn, donata’a* 
face appears pressed against the bars. She is a girl of twelve, her 
face pale and pretty in the moonlight. 

DONATA. (coyly and tenderly) You mustn’t, Mark. 

MAKCo. There’s no harm in that— just kissing your handl 
DONATA. (demurely) It’s a sin, I’m sure of it. 

MARCO, (with a quick movement of his own hand, captures hers 
through the bars) Then I’ll have to steal it, and that’s a worse sin. 
(He pulls her uriUing hand down toward his lips.) 

DONATA. You’re hurting my fingers. 

MARCO, (boldly now) Then I know how to cure them. (He kistes 
them one by one) Therel 

DONATA. (tenderly) You silly boyl Why do you do that? 

MARCO, (very seriously) You know, Donata. 

DONATA. Know what? (Sofdy) Go on and tell me, Mark. 

MARCO, (blurts out gruffly) I love you, that’s what. I’ve loved you 
ever since I can rememher. And you’ve known it ri^t along, too, so 
there’s no good pretending. 

SONATA, (sofdy) I wasn’t sure. 

(reeklasdy) And how about you? Do you love me? You’ve 
got to answer me tbatl 
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DONATA. You know-— without my saying it. 

MARCO. Please say it! 

DONATA. {in a whisper) I love you. There, silly! 

MARCO. And you’ll promise to marry me when I come back? 

DONATA. Yes, but you’ll have to ask my parents. 

MARCO, {easily) Don’t worry about them. They’ll be glad, and my 
folks, too. It’ll bring the two firms into closer contact. j 

DONATA. {practically) Yes, I think so, too. {A pause. Songs and 
music come from near and far-off in the night about theip. marco 
has gained possession of her two hands now and his face is\f loser to 
the bars of her window^ 

MARCO, {with a sigh) It’s beautiful tonight. I wish I didn’t have to 
go away. 

DONATA. I wish, too! Do you really have to? 

MARCO. Yes. And I want to, too— all but leaving you. I want to 
travel and see the world and all the diilercnt people, and get to know 
their habits and needs from first-hand knowledge. You’ve got to do 
that if you want to become really big and important. That’s what 
Father says — ^and Uncle. 

DONATA. But won’t this trip so very far away be full of danger? 

MARCO, {boastfully) I can take care of myself. Uncle says taking 
chances — necessary chances, of course— is the best schooling for a 
real merchant and Father has a saying that where there’s nothing 
risked, there’s nothing gained. And they ought to know, oughtn’t 
they, after spending nine years at the court of the Great Kaan and 
traveling there and back? 

DONATA. Is that where you’re going? 

MARCO. Yes. He’s the richest king in the world and Uncle and Father 
are personal friends of his. They did a lot of work for him. I’ll be on 
the right side of him from the start, and Father and Uncle both say 
there’s millions to be made in his service if you’re not afraid of work 
and keep awake to opportunity. 
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DONATA. I’m sure you’ll succeed But I wish you weren’t going tor so 
long. 

MARCO. Ill miss you as much as you miss me. {Hus\ily) I hate to 
leave you, Donata— but I’ve got to make my own way— « we can 
marry — 

DONATA. {hurriedly) Yes— of course— only come back as soon as 
you can. 

MARCO. But youll wait, won’t you, no matter how long? 

DONATA. {solemnly) Yes, I swear to, Mark. 

MARCO. And I swear by God Hi come back and marry you, and 111 
always be true and never forget or do anything — 

DONATA. {startled by a noise from within) Ssshhl There’s someone 
moving inside. Youll have to go. Here. {She hands him a locket) It’s 
a medallion of me painted by an artist who owed Father for spices 
and couldn’t pay with money. Will you keep looking at this all the 
time you’re away and never forget me? 

MARCO. {I^issing it passionately) Every day! 

DONATA. And youll write me? 

MARCO. I promise. Every chance I get. 

DONATA. {hesitatingly) Will you write me — 2 , poem? I won’t care 
how short it is if it’s only a poem. 

MARCO. Ill try, Donata. I’ll do my best. 

DONATA. ril just love it to death, Mark! {Startledly) Ssshhl I hear 
it again. It must be Father. I’ve got to sneak back. 

MARCO, {desperately) Won’t you kiss me— let me really kiss you — 
just one— for good-bye ? 

DONATA. I mustn’t. 

MARCO. Just once— when I’m going so far away? {Desperately) 
I— I— I’ll die if you don’t! 

DONATA. Well— just once. {The moonlight fades into darl^ness as 
their lips meet. Then from the darl^ness are their voices heard in 
hushed tones) Good-bye, Mark. 

MARCO. Good-bye, Donata. {The sentimental singing voices and 
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guitars are heard from all comers of the night in celebraUon of love. 
The sound gradually grows fainter and fainter, receding into the dis^ 
tance, as if maioo were already leasnng Venice behind him.) 

DARKNESS 


ACT ONE-SCENE TWO \ 

S CENE— iS/r months later. The tolling of a church bell is first heard. 

Then the interior of the Papal Legate's palace at Acre is revealed 
— a combination of church and government building. 

The Legate, tedaldo, a man of sixty with a strong, intelligent face, 
is seated on a sort of throne placed against the rear wall. On his right, 
stands a warrior noble, a knight-crusader, in full armor, leaning on 
his sword. On his left, a Dominican monk, his adviser. On the left of 
the room is an altar with candles burning. On the right, an open portal 
with a sentry pacing up and down, spear in hand. 

The two elder Polos, nicolo and maffeo, stand in attitudes of pa- 
tient servility before the throne, marco’s father, nioolo, is a small thin 
middle-aged man, with a dry, shrewd face, maffeo^ marco’s uncle, is 
around the same age, but he is tall and stout with a round, jovial face 
and small, cunning eyes. There is a strong general resemblance be- 
tween both of them and marco. marco is sitting on a stool in the fore- 
ground, his body all screwed up into an awkward intensity, striving 
with all his might to compose a poem to donata, but constantly dis- 
tracted in spite of himself. 

TEDAiDO. {bored but tolerasUly) What can I do except advise you to 
be patient? I’m sure the Conclave o£ Cardinals must sopn select a 
Pope. 
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NicoLo. Two years in session! {Then suddetdy^onsolei) Well, 
it’s a new world’s record, anyway. 

MAFFEO. (shading his head) This uncertainty is bad for trade. 

TEDALDo. {with a bored yawn) No doubt. {Then rather impatiently) 
Then, when your business so evidently calls you to the East, why delay 
longer ? Why not simply explain to the Great Kaan, Kublai, that there 
was no Pope to whom you could deliver his message? 

NicoLo. He mightn’t understand. His instructions to us were pretty 
emphatic. 

MAFFEO. To request the Pope to send him a hundred wise men of 
the West— 

TEDALDO. {dryly) This Kublai is an optimist! 

MAFFEO. — to argue with his Buddhists and Taoists and Confucians 
which religion in the world is best. 

MONK, {outraged) Impudent ignoramus! Does he imagine the 
Church would stoop to such bickering? 

TEDALDO. {with a weary smile) I begin to think Kublai is a hu- 
morist, too. 

MAFFEO. {craftily) It’d pay to convert him. He’s the richest king in 
the world. He rules over millions of subjects, his empire covers mil- 
lions of square miles of great undeveloped natural resources, his per- 
sonal wealth in cash and jewels and goods alone easily runs into 
millions of millions! 

MARCO, {stares at his uncle^hen mutters fascinatedly) Millions! 
{Then, shading away this interruption, bends to his writing again.) 

TEDALDO. {wearily) I am bored with your millions, Messrs. Polo. 
Even if they arc true, it is too much effort to conceive them. {They 
bow humbly and retire backward. His eyes following them listlessly, 
TEDALDO sees MARCO, who ot this moment is scratching himself, twist' 
ing and turning his legs and feet, tearing his hair in a perfect frenzy 
of bal\ed inspiration, tedaldo smiles and addresses him in an a§ec' 
tionate, humorous tone) God’s mercy on you, Master Marco! Arc 
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you suddenly possessed by a devil— or is it only these infernal Ma- 
hometan fleas the Almighty sends us for our sins? 

MARCO, {coming out of his fit—sheepishly) I’m only wrriting some- 
thing. 

MAFFEo. Mark is surprisingly quick at figures. 

NicoLO. But still heedless. A dreamer! (To marco, u/ith a conde- 
scending paternal air) What are you writing, son? (He and^ maffeo 
draw near marco.) 

MARCO, (more confused) Nothing, sir — ^just — something. (Jjfe tries 
to hide it,) \ 

maffeo. Why are you so mysterious? Come, let’s see. 

MARCO. No — please, Uncle. 

MAFFEO. (with a sudden cunning motion, he snatches it from Mar- 
co’s hand, glances at it and bursts into laughter) Look, Nicolo, Look! 

MARCO, (rebelliously) Give that back! 

NICOLO. (sternly) Behave yourself, Mark! (To maffeo) What is it? 

MAFFEO. See for yourself. (He hands it to him) Did you know you’d 
hatched a nightingale? (He laughs coarsely, nicolo reads, a scornful 
grin coming to his Ups,) 

TEDALDo. Surely it cannot be a song he has written? 

nicolo. (going to him--laughing) A rhyme! A love poem, no less! 

TEDALDO. (severely, as he ta1{es the poem) Do not mock at him! 
Rather be grateful if a thistle can bring forth figs, (marco remains 
sullenly apart, shamefaced and angry, his fists clenched, tedaldo reads 
— frowns— laughs— then smilingly to nicolo) Your fear that this is 
a poem is — Shuman— exaggerated! (He reads amusedly as marco 
squirms ) : 

‘Tou are lovely as the gold in the sun 
Your skin is like silver in the moon 
Your eyes are black pearls I have won. 

I kiss your ruby lips and you swoon, 

Smiling your thanks as I promise you 
A large fortune if you will be true, 
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While I am away earning gold 
And silver so when we arc old 
I will have a million to my credit 
And in the meantime can easily afford 
A big wedding that will do us credit 
And start having children, bless the LordP* 

(There is a roar of laughter in which tedaldo joins, marco loo\s 
about for a hole into which to crawl, tedaldo addresses him amusedly 
but with \indness) Come, Marco. Here is your poem. Your lady is a 
bit too mineral, your heaven of love a trifle monetary— but, never 
mind, you will be happier as a Polo than as a poet. Here. (He gives 
it to MARCO. The latter fiercely crumples it up and throws it on thr 
floor and stamps on it.) 

NicoLo. (approvingly) Sensibly done, my boy. 

TEDALDO. (looking seoTchingly at marco*s face---gently) Perhaps I 
was too critical. Your poem had merits of its own. I am sure it would 
touch your lady’s heart. 

MARCO, (with a great bluster of manliness) Oh, I don’t mind your 
making fun, I can take a joke. It was silly. Poetry’s all stupid, any- 
way. I was only trying it for fun, to see if I could. You won’t catch me 
ever being such a fool again I 

MONK, (as a noise of shouting comes toward them) SssttI What’s 
that.^ (TAe knight hurries to the portal.) 

KNIGHT. Someone is running here, and a crowd behind. I hear them 
shouting “Pope.” 

MONK. Then the Conclave has chosenl 

POLOS, (joyfully) At last! (The cries of many voices. The sentinel 
and KNIGHT admit the messenger but push bac\ the others.) 

MESSENGER, (exhausted’^folls on his l(nees before tedaldo, holding 
out a sealed paper) I come from the Conclave. You were chosen. Your 
Holiness — (He falls fainting. The crowds cheer and sweep in.) 

1KDALDO. (rising’-^pale and trembling) What docs he say? 
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MONK, {has picked up the documenP^oyfutty) See! The official 
seal! You are the Pope! {He Ifneels humbly) Your Holiness, let me 
be the first — {He \isses tedaldo’s hand. Alt are kneeling now, their 
heads bowed. The bells of the churches begin to ring^ 

TEDALDO. {raising his hands to heaven — dazedly) Lord, I am not 
worthy! {Then to those about him — tremblingly) Leave me. I must 
pray to God for strength — for guidance! 

CROWD, {in a clamor) Your blessing! (tedaldo, with a simplel dig- 
nity and power, blesses them. They bac!^ out slowly, the MimzSand 
KNIGHT last. The polos group together in the foreground, holdit^ a 
whispered conference, tedaldo l(neels before the altar.) \ 

MAFFEO. Now that he’s the Pope, if we could get an answer frcitn 
him, we could start right away. 

NiooLo. We couldn’t hope for better weather. 

MAFFEO. He seems to have taken a fancy to Mark. You speak to 
him, Mark. 

MARCO, {unwillingly) He’s praying. 

MAFFEO. He’ll have time enough for that, but with us time is money. 
{Giving the unwilling marco a push) This will test your nerve, 
Mark! Don’t shirk! 

MARCO, {gritting his teeth) All right. I’ll show you I’m not scared! 
{He advances boldly toward the altar, stands there for a moment 
awkwardly as tedaldo remains oblivious— then he falls on his l^nees— 
humbly but insistently) Your Holiness. Forgive me. Your Holiness — 

TEDALDO. {turns to him and springs to his feet— imperiously) I wish 
to be alone! {Then as marco is shrinking bacl^—more \indly) Well, 
what is it? I owe you a recompense, perhaps— for an injury. 

MARCO, {stammeringly) Your Holiness — ^if you could give us some 
answer to deliver to the Great Kaan— we could start now— with such 
favorable weather- 

TEDALDO. {amused in spite of himself) On the last day one of your 
seed will interrupt Gabriel to sell him another trumpet! {Then sar- 
donically to the elder polos) I have no hundred wise men— nor one! 
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Tell the Great Kaan he must have been imposed upon by your 
patriotic lies, or he could never make such a request. 

POLOS, (terrified) But, Your Holiness, we dare not repeat— He’d 
have us killed! 

TEDALOo. I will send him a monk or two. That is quite sufficient to 
convert a Tartar barbarian! 

MAFFEO. But, Your Holiness, hc*s not a barbarian! Why, every plate 
on his uble is solid gold! 

TEDALDo. (smiling) And has he millions of plates, too? (Then with 
a sudden whimsicality) But if the monks fail. Master Marco can be 
my missionary. Let him set an example of virtuous Western man- 
hood amid all the levities of paganism, shun the frailty of poetry, have 
a million to his credit, as he so beautifully phrased it, and I will wager 
a million of something or other myself that the Kaan will soon be 
driven to seek spiritual salvation somewhere! Mark my words, Marco 
will be worth a million wise men— in the cause of wisdom! (He 
laughs gaily, raising his hand over marco*s head) Go with my bless- 
ing! But what need have you for a blessing? You were born with 
success in your pocket! (With a last gesture he turns, going quicifly 
out the door in rear,) 

MAFFEO. (as he goes--approvingly) Mark is making a good impres- 
sion already! 

NiGoxx). Well, he’s got a head on him! 

MARCO, (beginning to swell out a bit matter-of-factly) Never mind 
about me. When do we start? 

POLOS, (hurriedly) At once. Let’s go and pack. (They go out left) 
Come, Mark! Hurry! 

MAROO. I’m coming. (He waits, lool^s after them, fncl(s up the crum- 
pled poem, starts to hide it in his jacket, stops, mutters with brave 
self-contempt) Aw! You damn fool! (He throws the poem down 
again, starts to go, hesitates, suddenly turns bac\, picl(s it up, crams it 
into his doublet and runs wUdly out the door. The scene fades into 
darl(ness. For a Ume the church betts, which have never ceased rinj^g. 
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are heard acclaiming the new Pope; but the polos proceed speedily 
on their journey and the sound is soon left behind them^ 

DARKNESS 


ACT ONE — SCENE THREE 

Q CEKE— Light comes, gradually repealing the scene. In the rear is^he 
O front of a Mahometan mosque. Before the mosque is a throne\pn 
which sits a Mahometan ruler. On the right, the inevitable wkr» 
rior--on his left, the inevitable priest— the two defenders of the State. 
At the ruler's feet his wives crouch lil^e slaves. Everything is jeweled, 
high<olored, gorgeous in this background. Squatted against the side 
walls, forming a sort of semi-circle with the throne at center, counting 
from left to right consecutively, are a mother nursing a baby, two 
children playing a game, a young girl and a young man in a loving 
embrace, a middle-aged couple, an aged couple, a coffin. All these 
Mahometan figures remain motionless. Only their eyes move, staring 
fixedly but indifferently at the polos, who are standing at center. 
MARCO is carrying in each hand bags which curiously resemble modem 
sample cases. He sets these down and gazes around with a bewildered 
awe. 

NiooLO. {turning on him — genially) Well, son, here we are in 
Islam. 

MARGO, {round-eyed) A man told me that Noah’s Ark is still some- 
where around here on top of a mountain. {Eagerly) And he proved 
it to me, too. Look! {He shows them a piece of wood) He broke this 
off of the Ark. See, it’s got Noah’s initials on iti 

MAFFEO {grimly) How much did you pay him for it? 

MARCO. Ten soldi in silver. 
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NicoLO. {dashing it out of marco’s hand^itterly) Muttonheadl Do 
you suppose Almighty God would allow infidels to cut up Noah’s 
Ark into souvenirs to sell to Christians? 

MAFFEo. {teasingly) Your son and your money are soon parted^ 
Brother. {Then placatingly) But he’s only a boy. He’ll learn. And 
before we go farther, Nicolo, we better read him from the notes we 
made on our last trip all there is to remember about this corner of 
the world. 

NICOLO. {they ta\e out note-boo1{s closely resembling a modern busi- 
ness man's date-boo\ and read) We’re now passing through king- 
doms where they worship Mahomet. 

MAFFEO. There’s one kingdom called Musul and in it a district of 
Baku where there’s a great fountain of oil. There’s a growing demand 
for it. {Then speaking) Make a mental note of that. 

MARCO. Yes, sir. 

NICOLO. Merchants make great profits. The people are simple crea- 
tures. It’s very cold in winter. The women wear cotton drawers. This 
they do to look large in the hips, for the men think that a great beauty. 
{The two MAHOMETAN MERCHANTS enter from the left, maffeo recog- 
nizes them immediately — in a swift aside to his brother^ 

MAFFEO. There’s those damned Ali brothers. They’ll cut under our 
prices with their cheap junk as usual. {The ali brothers have seen the 
polos and a whispered aside, evidently of the same nature, passes 
between them. Then simultaneously the two firms advance to meet 
each other putting on expressions of the utmost cordiality) Well, well. 
You folks arc a welcome sight! 

ONE ALI. My dear, dear friends! Praise be to Allah! {They embrace.) 

MAFFEO. {with a cunning smirlO Selling a big bill of goods here- 
abouts, I’ll wager, you old rascals? 

THE OLDER ALI. {airily) My dear friend, don’t speak of business. But 
you, you arc on a venture to the court of the Great Kaan, we hear ? 

MAFFEO. What lies get around! Nothing in it— absolutely nothing! 
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NiooLo. For heaven’s sake, let’s not talk businessl Let’s have a nice 
friendly chat. (The four squat together in a circle^ 

MAFFEo. (with a winlO 111 tell you a good one an Armenian doily- 
dealer told me down in Bagdad. (They all bend their heads toward 
him with expectant grins. He lookj around-^hen begins in a cautious 
lowered tone) Well, there was an old Jew named Ikey and he married 
a young girl named Rebecca — (He goes on telling the rest of the story 
with much exaggerated Jewish pantomime but in a voice too l6w to 
be heard. In the meantime, marco has slipped off, full of curiosity\and 
wonder, to loo\ at this strange life. He goes first to the left, stops b^ore 
the mother and baby, smiles down at it uncertainly, then bends do^vn 
to ta\e hold of its hand.) 

MARCO. Hellol (Then to the mother) He’s fat as butter! (Both 
remain silent and motionless, staring at him from a great distance 
with indifferent calm, marco is rebuffed, grows embarrassed, turns 
away to the children, who, frozen in the midst of their game of jacf(j- 
straws, are looking at him. marco adopts a lofty condescending air) 
Humph! Do you still play that game here? I remember it— when I 
was a kid. (TAey stare silently. He mutters disgustedly) Thickheads! 
(And turns to the lovers who with their arms about each other, chee\ 
to chee1{, stare at him. He lool^s at them, fascinated and stirred, and 
murmurs enviously) She’s pretty. I suppose they’re engaged— like 
Donata and me. (He fumbles and pulls out the locket which is hung 
around his nec\ on a ribbon) Donata’s prettier. (Then embarrassedly, 
he holds it out for them to see) Don’t you think she’s pretty? She and 
I are going to be married some day. (They do not lool( except into his 
eyes. He turns away, hurt and angry) Go to the devil, ypu infidels! 
(He stuffs the loc\et bacl^---stops before the throne-^tries to stare 
insolendy at the l(ing but, awed in spite of himself, ma\es a grudging 
bow and passes on, stops before the family group, sneers and passes 
on, stops before the old couple and cannot restrain his curiosity) 
Would you tell me how old you are? (He passes on, rebuffed again, 
stops fascinatedly before the coffin, leans out and touches it with 
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defiant daring, shudders superstitiously and shrinks away, going to 
the merchant group who are roaring wish laughter as maffbo ends 
his story,) 

THE OLDER ALl. {tO NlGOLo) YoilT SOD? 

NicoLO. Yes, and a chip of the old block. 

THE OLDER ALi. Will he follow in your footsteps? 

NICOLO. {jocosely) Yes, and you better look out thcnl Hc*s as keen 
as a hawk already. 

THE OLDER ALI. {with a tTOCc of a biting smile) He greatly resembles 
a youth 1 saw back on the road buying a piece of Noah*s Ark from a 
wayside sharper. 

MAFFEO. {hastily coming to the rescue as nicolo cannot hide his 
chagrin^boastfully) It wasn’t Mark. Mark would have sold him the 
lions of St. Mark’s for good mousersi {The prostitute enters from 
the right. She is painted, half -nailed, alluring in a brazen, sensual way. 
She smiles at marco enticingly^ 

MARCO, {with a gasp) LookI Who’s that } {They all turn, and, recog- 
nizing her, laugh with coarse familiarity,) 

MAFFEO. {jokingly) So here you are again. You’re like a bad coin— 
always turning up, 

prostitute, {smiling) Shut up. You can bet it isn’t old fools like 
you that turn me. 

NICOLO. {with a lecherous grin at her) No? But it’s the old who have 
the money. 

prostitute. Money isn’t everything, not always. Now I wouldn’t 
ask money from him, {She points to marco.) 

NICOLO. {crossly and jealously) L«ave him alone, you filth! 

MAFFEO. {broad-mindedly) Come, come, Nicolo. Let the boy have 
his fling. 

PROSTITUTE, {her eyes on marco) Hello, Handsome. 

MARCO, {bewilderedly) You’ve learned our language? 

PROSTITUTE. I sell to all nations. 

marco. What do you sell? 
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PROSTITUTE, {mocl^ingly) A precious jewel. Myself. (TAen desir^ 
ously) But for you I’m a gift. {Putting her hands on his shoulders and 
lifting her lips) Why don’t you kiss me? 

MARCO, {terribly confusedstrugglingly) I don’t know— I mean. 
I’m sorry but— you see I promised someone I’d never — {Suddenly 
freeing himself— frightenedly) Leave go! I don’t want your kisses. 
{A roar of coarse taunting laughter from the men. marco runs atvay, 
off left.) 

NicoLo. {between his teeth) What a dolt! 

MAFFEO. {slapping the prostitute on the bare shoulder) Better l^ck 
next time. He’ll learn! 

PROSTITUTE, {trying to hide her pique— forcing a cynical smile) bh, 
yes, but I won’t be a gift then. I’ll make him pay, just to show him! 
{She laughs harshly and goes out left. A pause. All four squat again 
in silence^ 

THE OLDER ALL {suddenly) Many wonders have come to pass in 
these regions. They relate that in old times three kings from this 
country went to worship a Prophet that was born and they carried 
with them three manner of offerings — Gold and Frankincense and 
Myrrh — and when they had come to the place where the Child was 
born, they marveled and knelt before him. 

MAFFEO. That’s written in the Bible. The child was Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. {He blesses himself, nicolo does lil^ewise.) 

THE OLDER ALL Your Jesus was a great prophet. 

NICOLO. {defiantly) He was the Son of God! 

BOTH ALis. {stubbornly) There is no God but Allah! {A strained 
pause. A dervish of the desert runs in shriel(ing and begins to whirl. 
No one is surprised except the two polos who get up to gape at him 
with the thrilled appreciation inspired by a. freal^ in a sideshow. 
MARCO comes bac\ and joins them^ 

MAFFEO. {with appreciation) If we had him in Venice we could 
make a mint of money exhibiting him. (nicolo nods^ 
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MARCO, ril have to write Donata all about this. (Wonderingly) Is 
he crazy? 

MAFFEo. (in a low aside to him) My boy, all Mahometans are crazy. 
That’s the only charitable way to look at it. (Suddenly the call to 
prayer sounds from Muezzins in the minarets of the mosque. The 
DERVISH falls on his face. Everyone sinl{s into the attitude of prayer 
except the polos who stand embarrassedly, not \nowing what to do,) 

MARCO. Arc they praying? 

NicoLO. Yes, they call it that. Much good it does them! 

MAFFEO. Ssshh! Come! This is a good time to move on again. 
Marco! Wake up! (They go quickly out right, iakuco following with 
the sample cases. The scene fades quickly into darkness as the call of 
the Muezzins is heard again,) 

DARKNESS 


ACT ONE — SCENE FOUR 

S CENE — The slowly-rising light reveals an Indian snakc<harmer 
squatted on his haunches at center, A snake is starting to crawl 
from the basket in front of him, swaying its head to the thin, shrill 
whine of a gourd. Otherwise, the scene, in the placing of its people 
and the characters and types represented, is the exact duplicate of the 
last except that here the locale is Indian, The background for the 
ruler* s throne is now a Buddhist temple instead of a mosque. The 
motionless staring figures are all Indians, Looming directly above and 
in back of the ruler*s throne is an immense Buddha, The polos stand 
at center as before, marco still lugging the sample cases. He is seven- 
teen now. Some of the freshness of youth has worn o§. 

They stare at the snakc<harmer, the two older men cynically. 
MARGO gasps with enthralled horror, 
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MAioo. Look at that deadly snakel 

MAFFBo. {cynically) He*s a fake, like everything elseliere. His &ngs 
have been pulled out. 

MARCO, {disillusioned) OhI {He tssms away. The sna\e<harmer 
glares at them, stops playing, pushes his snal(e bacl^ into the box and 
carries it off, after spitting on the ground at their feet with angry dis^ 
gust. MARCO sits on one of the cases and glances about with a forced 
scorn; looks finally at the Buddha^n a smart- Aleck tone) So tiat is 
Buddha! \ 

NicoLo. {begins to read from his note-bool;) These people are idpla- 
ters. The climate is so hot if you put an egg in their rivers it will be 
boiled. ^ 

MAFFEO. {taking up the reading from his boo\ in the same tone) 
The merchants make great profits. Ginger, pepper, and indigo. Larg- 
est sheep in the world. Diamonds of great size. The Kings have five 
hundred wives apiece. 

MARCO, {disgustedly) It*s too darn hot here! 

MAFFEO. {warningly) Sshhh! Don't let the natives hear you. Re- 
member any climate is healthy where trade is brisk. 

MARCO, {wedkj sullenly off to left. At the same moment two mer- 
chants, this time Buddhists, come in. The same interplay goes on 
with them as with the au brothers in the previous scene, only this 
time it is all done in pantomime until the loud laughter at the end 
of MAFFEo’s story. As MAFFEO tells the story, marco is looking at the 
people but this time he assumes the casual, indifferent attitude of the 
worldly-wise. He maizes a silly gesture to attract the baby's attention, 
passes by the two children with only a contemptuous glance, but 
stops and stares impudently at the lovers— finally spits with exag- 
gerated scorn) Where do you think you are— home with the light 
out.? Why don’t you charge admission? {He stales on— pauses before 
the middle-aged couple who have a bowl of rice between them— in 
astonishment as though this evidence of a humanity common with 
his struct^ him os strange) Real ricel (He ignores the throne, passes 
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quUl^bytheoU people with a fiance of aoerthn end eery obeioudy 
averts Us head from the eoffin. As he retssms to the group at center, 
MAvno has just finished his story. There is a roar of laughter.) 

utaxo. (grinniag eagerly) What was it, Uncle? 

MAFFBO. {grinning teasin^y) You’re too young. 

UAMCo.{hoastfuUy) Is that to? 

NiooLo. {severely) MarkI (TAe FROcnnm, the same but now in 
Indism garb, has entered from left and comes up behind maboo.) 

FBOtH TO T B . A chip of the old block, Nicolol 

niooijO. {angrSy) You againi 

MABOO. {pleased to see her-~embarrassedly) Why, hello. 

FBOsrmnB. {cynically) I knew you’d want to see me. {She raises 
her lips) Will you kiss me now? {As he hesitates) Forget your prom- 
ise. You know you want to. 

MAFFBO. {grinning) There’s no spirit in the youngsters nowadays. 
I’ll bet he won’t. 

FBosTiTOTE. {hcT eycs on uaco’e) Ih>w much will you bet? 

MAFFBO. Ten— (maboo suddenly hfsses her.) 

mosriTUTB. {turning to maffbo) I win, Uncle. 

maboo. {with a grin) No. I kissed you before he said ten what. 

MAFFBO. That’s righti Good boy, Mark! 

FBOsrrruTB. {turning to uoico— cynically) You’re learning, aren’t 
you? You’re becoming direwd even about kisses. You need only me 
now to make you into a real man— for ten pieces of gold. 

MABOO. {genuinely overcome by a sudden shame) No, please.— I— I 
didn’t mean it. It was only in fun. 

FBoanruTE. {with a sure smile) Later, then— when we meet again. 
{She wtdbs off left.) 

MABOO. {lool(s after her. As she evidently turns to loob^ bacl^ at him, 
he waves Us Umd and grins— then abashed) She’s pretty. It’s too bad 
she’s— vihat die is. 

MAFFBO. Don’t waste pity. Her kind are necessary evils. All of us are 
human. {A hug pause.) 
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THE aunsa buddhist mbichamt. {suddenly) The Buddha taught 
that one’s loving-kindness diould embrace all forms of Ufe, that one’s 
compassion should suffer with the suffering, that one’s sympathy 
should understand all things, and last that one’s judgment dhould 
regard all persons and things as of equal importance. 

Niomo. {harshly) Who was this Buddha? 

THB OLDER BUMHnsTMBRCHAMT.Tlte Incarnation of God. , 

NicoLO. You mean Jesus? ! 

THE OLDER BuiwHisT MEBCHAMT. {unhccdingly) He was inunacu* 
lately conceived. The Light passed into the womb of Maya, apd she 
bore a son who, when he came to manhood, renounced wife and 
diild, riches and power, and went out as a beggar on the roads to seek 
the supreme enlightenment which would conquer birth and death; 
and at last he attained the wisdom where all desire has ended and 
experienced the heaven of peace. Nirvana. And when he died he 
became a God again. (TAe temple beUs begin to ring in chorus. AU 
except the voum prostrau themselves before the Buddha.) 

MAROO. {to his uncle— in a whispered chuckle) Died and became 
a God? So that’s what they believe about that stone statue, is it? 

MAFVEO. They’re all crazy, like the Mahometans. They’re not re- 
q>onnble. 

MARCO, {suddenly) I saw two of them with a bowl of rice — 

MAFFEo. Oh, yes. They eat the same as we do. {Then abrupAy) 
Come on! This is our chance to make a start. Don’t forget our cases, 
Mark. {They go out left ftdlowed by marco with the sample caws. 
The scene fades into darhjuss. The clamor of -the temple bells slowly 
dies out in the distance^ 
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ACT ONE-SCENE FIVE 


S ciNB—Ffom the darkness comes the sound of a smaU Tartar l(etde- 
drum, its heats meriting the rhythm for a erotming, nasal aoiec, 
rising and falling in a wordless chant. 

The dar\ness gradutdly lifts. In the rear is a section of the Great 
Wall of China with an enormous shut gate. It is late afternoon, just 
before sunset. Immediately before the gate is a rude throne on which 
sits a Mongol ruler with warrior and sorcerer to right and left of him. 
At the sides are Mongol circular huts, T he motionless figures sit before 
these. The minstul, squatting at center, is the only one whose body 
moves. In the bae\ of the throne and above it is a smtdl idol made of 
felt and cloth. The clothes of the ruler and his court are of rich sill( 
stuffs, lined with cosily furs. The squatting figures of the people are 
clothed in rough robes. 

The voux stand at center, waco stiU lugging the battered sample 
eases. He is now newly eighteen, a brash, self-confident young man, 
assertive and talky, AH the polos are weary and their clothes shabby 
and travA-wom, 

MAKCO. (setting down the bags with a thump and staring about with 
an appraising contempt) Welcome to that dear old Motherland, Mon- 
golial 

MAPFEo. (wearily ta\es out his guide-boo\ and begins to read in 
the monotone of a boring formula) Flocks—goats— horses— cattle. 
The women do all the buying and selling. Business is all in cattle and 
aops. In short, the people live like beasts. 

NicoLo. (reading from his boolO They have two Gods— a God o£ 
Heaven to whom they pray £or health of mind, and a God of Earth, 
who watches over their earthly goods. They pray to him also and do 
many other stupid things. 
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MAKoo. {boredly) Well— let themi {He wal\s away and malfes the 
circuit of the figures, but now he hardly glances at them. The Ttro 
TAKTAK MBRCHAMn enter and there is the same pantomime of greeting 
between them and the vcom as with the buddhist merchants in the 
preuious wene. maroo joins them. It is apparent the whole company is 
extremely weary. Th^ yatun and prepare to lie down^ 

MAPFEO. Well have time to steal a nap before they open the Gate. 

MAROO. {with an assertive importance) Just a moment! Ftc got a 
good one an idol-polisher told me in Tibet. This is the funnieft story 
you ever heard! It seems an Irishman got drunk in Tangut and wan- 
dered into a temple where he mistook one of the female statue^ for 
a real woman and — {He goes on, laughing and chuclfiing to himself, 
with endless comic pantomime. The two tartar merchants fall 
asleep. nicmjO stares at his son bitterly, maffeo with contemptuous 
pity. FinaUy marco finishes to his own uproarious amusement^ 

NiooLo. {bitterly) Dolt! 

MAPTEo. {mochingly—with a yawn) Youth will have its laugh! 
(maroo stops open-mouthed and stares from one to the other.) 

MARCO, {faintly) What’s the matter? 

NIOOLO. {pettishly) Unless your jokes improve you’ll never sell 
anything. 

MAFPBo. ni have to give Marco some lessons in how to tell a short 
story. {Wantingly) And until I pronounce you graduated, mum’s the 
word, understand! The people on the other side of that wall may 
look simple but they’re not. {The prostitutb enters dressed now os a 
Tartar. She comes and puts her hand on maroo’s head.) 

prost i t u t e . What has this bad boy been doing now? 

MAPPEo. He’s getting too witty! {He rests his head on his arms and 
goes to sleep.) 

pROsmnm. Shall I expect you again tonight? 

MAROO. No. You’ve got all my money. {Suddenly gets to his feet and 
faces her^-disgustedly) And I’m through 'with you, anyway.' 
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nomron. (with a scornful smUe) And I widi you— now dut 
you’re a man. (^he turns asvay.) 

MAioo. {angrily) listen here! Give me back what you stolel I know 
I had it on a ribbon around my neck last night and this morning it 
was gone. (Threatcnin^y) Give it to me, you, or I’ll make trouble! 

vaosnTDTE. (ta\cs a crumpled paper from her bosom) Do you 
mean diis? 

MAKCO. (tries to snatch it) Nol 

PKosrnvTB. (she unfolds it and reads) 

“I’ll have a million to my credit 
'And in the meantime can easily afh»d 
A big wedding that will do us credit 
And surt having children. Bless the Lord!” 

(She laughs) Are you a poet, too? 

MARCO, (abashed and furious) I didn’t write that. 

ntosTiTDTE. You’re lying. You must have. Why deny it? Don’t sdl 
your soul for nothing. 'That’s bad biuiness. (She laughs, waving the 
poem in her upraised hand, staring mockingly) Gcwgl Going! 
Gone! (She lets it fall and grinds it under her feet into the earth- 
laughing) Your soul! Dead and buried! You strong man! (She 
laughs^ 

MARCO, (threateningly) Give me what was wrapped up in that, 
d’you hear! 

nuMTiTUTE. (scornfully— tal(es the miniatttre from her bosom) You 
mean this? I was bringing it back to you. D’you think I want her ugly 
face around? Here! (She throws it at his feet. He leans doum and 
picl(s it up, polishing it on his deeve nmorsefully. The prostitdis, 
widlfing astray, ceils bac\ over her shoidder) I kissed it to you’d 
remember my kiss i^ienever you kiss her! (She Itutghs. marco starts 
as if to run after her angrily. Suddenly a shout rises from the Ups of 
att the Tartars, the MiNsmi, astd his drum become silent, and with 
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one accord they raise their arms and eyes to the sky. Then the min> 
snxL chants.) 

MiNsntBL. God of the Heaven, be in our souls! {Then they all pros- 
trate themselves on the ground as he chants) God of the Earth, be in 
our bodies! (The Tartars sit up. The minsisbl bepns again his drum 
beat, crooning in a low monotone. The vcojm rise and stretch deepily.) 

MARCO, (inquisitively) Two Gods? Are they in one Person |ike our 
Holy Trinity? \ 

MAFFEO. (shocked) Don’t be impious! These are degraded pagans— 
OT crazy, that’s a more charitable way to — (From behind thk wall 
comes the sound of martial Chinese music. The gate opens. The IfUnd- 
ing glare of the setting sun floods in from beyond. A file of soldiers, 
accompanying a richly-dressed court messenger, come through. He 
walks directly up to the voim and bows deeply^ 

MESSENGER. The Great Kaan, Lord of the World, sent me — (He 
looks around) But where are the hundred wise men of the West? 

NicoLO. (confusedly) We had two monks to start with— hut they 
left us and went back. 

MAFFEO. (wamingly) SsstI 

MESSENGER, (indifferently) You vnll explain to die Kaan. I was 
ordered to arrange a welcome for them. 

MAFFEO. (claps him on the bacJO WeD, here we are— and hungry 
as hunters! So your welcome will be welcome. Brother. (TAe messen- 
ger bows, stmts back, polos fottotving him, maffeo calling) Get 
on the )ob, Mark! (TAey psus through the gate.) 

MARCO, (wearily picks up the cases— then goading himself on) 
Giddap! Cathay or bust! (He struggle through the gate. For a second 
he is framed in it, ouiUned against the brilliant sky, tugging a sample 
cose in each hand. Then the gate shuts, the light fades out. The drum 
beat and the chanting recede into the distance.) 

DARKNESS 
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S CBKB.— Music from full Chinese and Tartar bands crashes up to a 
tremendous blaring crescendo of drums, gongs, and the piercing 
thrilling of flutes. The light slowly comes to a pitch of blinding 
brightness. Then, as light and sound attain their highest point, there 
is a sudden dead silence. The scene is revealed as the Grand Throne 
Room in the palace of kubui, the great kaah, in the city of Cam- 
bulac, Cathay— an immense octagonal room, the lofty walls adorned 
in gold and silver. In the far rear wall, within a deep recess lil(e the 
shrine of an idol, is the throne of the Great Kaan. It rises in three 
tiers, three steps to a tier. On golden cushions at the top kubui sits 
dressed in his heavy gold robes of state. He is a man of sixty but shll 
in the full prime of his powers, his face proud and noble, his expres- 
sion tinged with an ironic humor and bitterness yet full of a sympa- 
thetic humanity. In his person are combined the conquering indomi- 
table force of a descendant of Chinghiz with the humanizing culture 
of the conquered Chinese who have already begun to absorb their 
conquerors. 

On the level of the throne below kublai are: on his right a Mon- 
gol warrior in full armor with shield and spear, his face grim, cruel 
and fierce. On his left chu-yin, the Cathayan sage and adviser to the 
Kaan, a venerable old man with white hair, dressed in a simple blac\ 
robe. On the main floor, grouped dote to the throne are: on the 
right, the sons of the Kaan. Farther away, the nobles and wmiors 
of all degrees with their wives behind them. On the left, the wives 
and concubines of the Kaan, then the courtiers, officers, poets, schci- 
ars, etc.— all the non-military officials and hangers-on of pwem- 
ment, with their women beside them, maroo stands, a sample ease in 
each hmd, bewildered and dazzled, gawlfing about Mm on every 
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nie. His father and uncle, bowing, wall( to the foot of the throne and 
l(neel before the Kaan. They mal^e frantic signals to maroo to do 
lil(ewise but he is too dazed to notice. All the people in the room are 
staring at him. The Kaan is looking at the two brothers with a stem 
air. An usher of the palace comes quietly to maroo and mal(es violent 
gestures to him to \neel down. 

MARCO, (misunderstanding him--^gratefully) Thank you! Brother. 
(He sits down on one of the sample cases to the gasping horror of all 
the Court, The Kaan is still looking frowningly at the r«/o\poLOS as 
he listens to the report of their Messenger escort. He does nd^ notice. 
An outraged Chamberlain rushes over to marco and motions him to 
l^neel down.) 

MARCO, (bewilderedly) What’s the trouble now? 

KUBLAi. (dismissing the messenger, having heard his reportr-^ad- 
dresses the polos coldly) I bid you welcome, Messrs. Polo. But where 
are the hundred wise men of the West who were to dispute with my 
wise men of the sacred teachings of Lao-Tseu and Confucius and 
the Buddha and Christ? 

MAFFEO. (hurriedly) There was no Pope elected until just before — 

NicoLo. And he had no wise men, anyway. (The Kaan now sees 
MARCO and a puzzled expression of interest comes over his face.) 

KUBLAI. Is he with you? 

NICOLO. (hesitantly) My son, Marco, your Majesty— still young and 
graceless. 

KUBLAI. Come here, Marco Polo, (marco comes forward, trying 
feebly to assume a bold, confident air.) 

MAFFEO. (in a loud, furious aside) Kneel, you ass! (marco flounders 
to his l^nees.) 

KUBLAI. (with a smile) I bid you welcome. Master Marco. 

MARCO. TTiank you, sir— I mean, your Lordship— your— (then 
suddenly) Before I forget-^e Pope gave me a message for you, sir. 

KUBLAI. (smiling) Are you his hundred wise men? 
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MAKoo. (confidendy) Well— almost. He sent me in tfaeir place. He 
said I’d be worth a million wise men to you. 

NiooLO. {hastily) His Holiness meant that Marco, by leading an 
upright life— not neglecting the practical side, of course— migbtt set 
an example that would illustrate, better than wise words, the flesh 
and blood product of our Christian civilization. 

KUBUi. {with a quiet smile) I shall study this apotheosis with un* 
wearied interest, I foresee it. 

MARCO, {suddenly — with a confidential air) Wasn’t that just a joke, 
your asking for the wise men? His Holiness thought you must have 
a sense of humor. Or that you must be an optimist. 

KUBLAi. {with a smile of appreciation) I am afraid your Holy Pope 
is a most unholy cynic. {Trying to solve a riddle in his own mind— 
musingly) Could he believe this youth possesses that thing called soul 
which the West dreams lives after death— and might reveal it to me? 
{Suddenly to marco) Have you an immortal soul? 

MARoo. {in surprise) Of coursel Any fool knows that. 

KUBLAI. {humbly) But I am not a fool. Can you prove it to me? 

MARCO. Why, if you didn’t have a soul, what would happen when 
you die? 

KUBLAI. What, indeed ? 

MARCO. Why, nothing. You’d be dead— just like an animal. 

KUBLAI. Your logic is irrefutable. 

MARCO. Well, I’m not an animal, am I? That’s certainly plain 
enough. {Then proudly) No, sir! I’m a man made by Almighty God 
in His Own Image for His greater glory! 

KUBLAI. {staring at him for a long moment with appalled apprecia- 
tion— ecstatically) So you are the Image of God! There is certainly 
something about you, something complete and unanswerable— but 
wait— a test! {He claps his hands, pointing to marco. Soldiers with 
drawn swords leap forward and seine him, trussing him up, his hands 
behind his bac^.) 

MAma {grovding) Mercy! He is only a boy! 
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KicoLO. (graveUng) Mercyl He is only a fooll 

KUBLAi. (siemly) Silence! (To maioo^ ufith inhuman aim) Since 
you possess eternal life, it can do you no harm to cut off your head 
(He ma\es a sign to a sntdier who flourishes his swori^ 

MAioo. (trying to conceal his fear under a quanering, fol^ng tone) 
1 might— catch— cold! , 

KUBLAI. You jest, but your voice trembles. What! Are you afraid to 
die, immortal youth? Well, then, if you will confess thatvour soul 
is a stupid inventbn of your fear and that when you die yo(a will be 
dead as a dead dog is dead— 

MARCO, (with sudden fury) YouVe a heathen liar! (He g^es de- 
fiantly. His father and uncle moan with horror^ 

KUBLAI. (laughs and daps his hand, maroo is freed. The Kaan 
studies his sullen but relieved face with amusement) Your pardon, 
Marco! I suspected a flaw but you are perfect. You cannot imagine 
your death. You are a born hero. I must keep you near me. You shall 
tell me about your soul and 1 will listen as to a hundred wise men 
fmm the West! Is it agreed? 

MARCO, (hesitatingly) I know it*s a great honor, sir— but forgetting 
the soul side of it, I’ve got to eat. 

KUBLAI. (astonished) To eat? 

MAMLCo. I mean. I’m ambitious. I’ve got to succeed, and—: (Suddenly 
blurts out) What can you pay me? 

KUBLAI. Ha! Well, you will find me a practical man, too. I can start 
you upon any career you wish. What is your choice? 

MAFFEO. (interposing eagerly) If I might speak to the boy in private 
a minute— give him my humble advice— 4ie is young— (mapfeo 
and nicxkjo hurriedly lead maroo down to the foreground.) 

MAFFBO. You’ve made a favorable impression— God knows why— 
but strike while the iron is hot, you ninny! Ask to be appointed a 
Second Class government commission-agent. 

MAROO. (offendedly) No! I’ll be first-dass or nothii^g! 

BSAPFBo. Don’t be a fool! A First Class agent is all brass buttons and 
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DO oppMtunittet. A Second Class travds around, is allowed his ex- 
penses, gets friendly with all the dealers, scares them into letting him 
in on everything— and gets what*s ri^tfuily coming to him! {Jhen 
with a crafty lool( and a nudge in the ribs) And, being always in die 
secret, you’ll be able to whisper to us in time to take advantage— 

MAXoo. (a bit fiustered—with bluff assertion) I don’t know. The 
Kaan’s been square with me. After ail, honesty’s the best policy, 
isn’t it? 

MAVFEO. (loolfing him over scathinfffy) You’d think I was advising 
you to steal — ^1, Maifeo Polo, whose conservadsm is unquesdoned! 

MARCO, (awed) I didn’t mean— 

MAFFEo. (solemnly) Do you imagine the Kaan is such a Nero as to 
expect you to live on your salary? 

MARCO, (uncertainly) No, I suppose not. (He suddenly loo^s at 
Maffeo svith a crafty winlO When I do give you a tip, what do I get 
from Polo Brothers? 

MAFFEO. {between appreciation and dismay) Hal You learn quickly, 
don’t you? (Then hastily) Why, we— we’ve already thought of that— 
trust us to look after your best interests— and decided to— to make 
you a junior parner in the firm— eh, Nick ? — ^Polo Brothers and Son— 
doesn’t that sound solid, eh? 

MARCO, (with a sly grin) It’s a great honor— a very great honor. 
(Then meaningly) But as neither of you are Neros, naturally you’ll 
also offer me — 

MAFFEO. (grinning in spite of himself) Hmm! Hmm! You Judas! 

MARCO. A fair commission— 

NicoLo. {blustering— but his eyes beaming svith paterstal pride 
You young scamp! 

MAFFEa (laughing) Harha! Good boy, Mark! Polos will be Poksl 
(They aO embrace laughingly, kuilai, who hat been observing titem 
mtetstiy, turns to cho-tin atsd they both smOe.) 

KouAi. Did dieir Pcqie mean that a fool it a wiser study for a ruler 
of frxds than a hundred wile men could be? This Marco touches me, 
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as a child might, but at the same time there is something warped, 
deformed-— Tell me, what shall I do with him? 

CHU-YiN. Let him develop according to his own inclination and give 
him also every opportunity for true growth if he so desires. And let 
us observe him. At least, if he cannot learn, we shall. 

KUBLAi. {smilingly) Yes. And be amused. {He catls cofpmand- 
ingly) Marco Polo! (marco turns rather frightenedly and comes to 
the throne and hneels) Have you decided ? \ 

MARCO, {promptly) I’d like to be appointed a commission-agent of 
the Second Class. \ 

KUBLAI. {somewhat ta\en abac\, puzzledly) You are oddest 
enough! 

MARCO, {manfully) I want to start at the bottom! 

KUBLAI. {with moc\ing grandeur) Arise then, Second Class Marco! 
You will receive your agent’s commission at once. {Then with a 
twinge in his eye) But each time you return from a journey you must 
relate to me all the observations and comments of your soul on the 
East. Be warned and never fail me in this! 

MARCO, {confused but coc\suredly) I won’t. I’ll take copious notes. 
{Then meaningly) And I can memorize any little humorous inci- 
dents— 

MAFFEO. {apprehensively) Blessed Savior! {He gives q violent fit 
of coughing.) 

MARCO. {lool(s around at him questioningly) Hum? {MisinterpreP- 
ing his signal) And may I announce to your Majesty that a signal 
honor has just been conferred on me? My father and uncle have 
taken me into the firm. It will be Polo Brothers and Son from now 
on, and any way we can serve your Majesty— 

KUBLAI {a light coming over his face) Aha! I begin to smell all the 
rats in Cathay! {The two elder polos are bowed to the ground, trem- 
bling with apprehension, kublai laughs quietly) Well, I am sure you 
wish to celebrate this family triumi^ together, so you may go. And 
accept my congratulations, Marco! 
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MAKco. Thank you, your Majesty. You will never regret k. 1 will 
always serve your best interests, so help me GodI {He goes grandly, 
preceded hurriedly by the trembling nicolo and maffeo. kublai 
laughs and ttmts to chu-yin who is smiling^ 

CUETAIN 
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ACT TWO-SCENE ONE 


S CKm—The Little Throne Room in the bamboo summer palace of 
the Kaon at Xanadu, the City of Peace— smaller, more immate 
than the one at Cambaluc, but possessing an atmosphere oAaloof 
dignity and simplicity fitting to the phUosopher ruler who repeats 
here to contemplate in peace the vanity of his authority. 

About fifteen years have elapsed. It is a beautiful sunlit morning in 
late June. The Kaan reclines comfortably on his cushioned bamboo 
throne. His face has aged gready. The expression has grown maslp 
lil(e, full of philosophic calm. He has the detached air of an idol. 
KUKACHiN, a beautiful young girl of twenty, pale and delicate, is sitting 
at his feet. Her air is grief-stric\en. A flute player in the garden it 
playing a mehncholy air. kukachin recites in a low tone: 

KUKACHIN. 

My thoughts in this autumn aie lonely and sad, 

A chill wind from the mountain blows in the garden. 

The sky is gray, a snowflake falls, the last chrysanthemum 
Withers beside the deserted summerhouse. 

I walk along the path in which weeds have grown. 

My heart is bitter and tears blur my eyes. 

I grieve for the days when we lingered together 
In this same garden, along these paths between flowers. 

In the spring we sang of love and laughed with youth 
But now we are parted by many leagues and years, 

And I weep that never again shall I see your ^ce. 

{She finishes and relapses into her attitude of bro\en resignation. 
T he flute player ceases his flaying, kublai loo^s down at her tenderly^ 
KUBLAi. {musinffiy) Sing while pu can. When d»e voice fails, listen 
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to song. When the heart fails, be sung asleep. (Chidingly) That is 
a sad poem, Little Fbwer. Are you sad because you must soon become 
Queen of Persia? But Arghun is a great hero, a Khan of the blood 
of Chinghiz. You will be blessed with strong sons able to dare the 
proud destiny of our blood. 

KURACHiN. (dully) Your will is my law. 

KUBLAi. Not my will. The will of life to continue the strong. (Forc- 
ing a consoling tone) Come, Little Flower. You have been fading 
here. See how pale you have grown! Your eyes are listless! Your lips 
droop even in smiling! But life at the Court of Persia is gay. There will 
be feasts, celebrations, diverting pleasures. You will be their Queen 
of Beauty. 

KURACHIN. (with a sigh) A Queen may be only a woman who is 
unhappy. 

KUBLAI. (teasingly) What despair! You talk like the ladies in poems 
who have lost their lovers! (kukachin gives a violent start which he 
does not notice and a spasm of pain comes over her face) But, never 
mind, Arghun of Persia is a hero no woman could fail to love. 

kukachin. (starting to her feeP^desperately) No! I can bear his 
children, but you cannot force me to — (She brea\s down, weeping,) 

KUBLAI. (astonished-^gazing at her searchingly) Have I ever forced 
you to anything? (Then resuming his tone of tender teasing) I would 
say, rather, that ever since you were old enough to talk, the Ruler of 
Earth, as they innocently call your grandfather, has been little better 
than your slave. 

KUKACHIN. (taking his hand and l^issing it) Forgive me. (Then 
smiling at him) Have I been so bad as that? Has my love for you who 
have been both father and mother to me, brought you no happiness? 

KUBLAI. (with deep emotion) You have been a golden bird singing 
beside a black river. You took your mother’s place in my heart when 
she died. I was younger then. The nver was not so black— the river 
of man’s life so deep and silent— flowing with an insane obsession— 
whither?— and why? (Then suddenly forcing a smile) Your poem 
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has made me melancholy. And I am too old, if not too wise, to aSord 
anything but opdmisml (Then sadly) But now you in your turn 
must leave me, the river seems black indeed! (Then after a pause— 
tenderly) If it will make you unhappy, you need not marry Arghun 
Khan. 

KUKACHiN. (recovering herself— resolutely) No. Your refusal would 
insult him. It might mean war. (Resignedly) And Arghun is as 
acceptable as any other. Forgive my weakness. You once tdld me a 
Ftincess must never weep. (She forces a smile) It makes no difference 
isdtether I stay or go, except that I shall be homesick for you. (She 
pisses his hand again.) 

KUBLAi. (gratefully) My litde one. (He strokes her hair, j^fter a 
pause during which he looks at her thoughtfuitty— tenderly) We have 
never had secrets from each other, you and I. Tell me, can you have 
fallen in love? 

KUKACHIN. (after a pause— tremblingly) You must not ask that— if 
you respect my pride! (With a pitiful smile) You see — he does not 
even know — (She is blushing and hanpng her head with confusion. 
CHU'TiN enters hurriedly from the right. He is very old but still 
upright. He is a bit breathless from haste but his face is wreathed in 
smiles^ 

CHU'TiN. (making an obeisance) Your Majesty, do you hear that 
martial music? His Honor, Marco Polo, Mayor of Yang-Chau, seems 
about to visit you in state! (The strains of a distant band can be heard.) 

KUBLAI. (stdl looking at kukachin who has started violentiy at the 
mention of marco’s name— worriedly) Impossible! In love? . . . 
(TAen to cmj~rw—preoecupiedly) Eh? Marco? I have given no 
orders for him to return. 

cftu-YiN. (ironically) No doubt he comes to refresh your humor 
widi new copious notes on his exploits. Our Marco has made an active 
mayor. Yang-Chau, according to die petition for mercy you have 
received from its inhabitants, is die most governed of all your cities. 
I talked recendy with a poet who had fled from there in horror. Yang- 
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Chau used to have a soul, he said. Now it has a brand new Court 
House. And another, a man of wide culture, told me^ our Christian 
mayor is exterminating our pleasures and our rats as if they were twin 
breeds ot verminl 

KUBLAi. (irritably) He is beginning to weary me with his grotesque 
antics. A jester inspires mirth only so long as his deformity does not 
revolt one. Marco’s spiritual hump begins to disgust me. He has not 
even a mortal soul, he has only an acquisitive instinct. We have given 
him every opportunity to learn. He has memorized everything and 
learned nothing. He has looked at everything and seen nothing. He 
has lusted for everything and loved nothing. He is only a shrewd and 
crafty greed. I shall send him home to his native wallow. 

CHU-YiN. {in inoc]{ fl/flrm)What? Must we lose our clown? 

KUKACHiN. {who has been listening with growing indignation) 
How dare you call him a clown? Just because he is not a dull philos- 
opher you think — 

KUBLAI. {astounded— admonishingly) Princess! 

KUKACHIN. {turns to him— on the verge of tears— rebelliously) Why 
are you both so unjust? Has he not done well everything he was ever 
appointed to do? Has he not always succeeded where others failed? 
Has he not by his will-power and determination risen to the 
highest rank in your service? {Then her anger dying — more falter- 
ingly) He is strange, perhaps, to people who do not understand him, 
but that is because he is so different from other men, so much 
stronger! And he has a soul! I know he has! 

KUBLAI. {whose eyes have been searching her face— aghast) Kuka- 
chin! {She sees he has guessed her secret and at first she quails and 
shrinks away, then stiffens regcdly and returns his gaze unflinchingly^ 
CHU-YIN lool(s from one to the other comprehendingly. Finally kublai 
addresses her sternly) So, because I have allowed this fool a jester’s 
latitude, because I permitted him to amuse you when you were a 
little girl, and since then, on his returns, to speak with you— a Prin- 
cess!— {Then brusquely) I shall inform the ambassadors you will be 
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ready to sail for Perm within ten days. You may redre. (She bows 
tvith a proud humility and wallft o§ left, koblai sits in a somber 
ststdy, frowning and biting hit Ups. The blaring of maeco’s band 
grows steadily ttearer.) 

CHU'TIK. (gendy) Is intolerance wisdom? (A pause. Then he goes 
on) I have 8uq)ected her love for him for a bng time. 

KUBLAi. Why didn’t you warn me? 

CHU'TiN. Love is to wisdom what wisdom seems to love— a folly. 
I reasoned, love comes like the breath of wind on water and is gone 
leaving calm and reflection. I reasoned, but this is an enchanted mo- 
ment for her and it will remain a poignant memory to recompense 
her when she is no longer a girl but merely a Queen. And I reasoned, 
who knows but some day this Marco may see into her eyes and his 
soul may be born and that will make a very interesting study — ^for 
Kukachin, and her grandfather, the Son of Heaven and Ruler of the 
World! (He bows mockingly) And for the old fool who is II 

KvasM. (bewilderedly) I cannot believe it! Why, since she was a 
litde girl, she has only talked to him once or twice every two years 
or sol 

OHO-TiN. That was unwise, for thiu he has remained a strange, 
mysterious dream-kni^t from the exotic West, an enigma with some- 
thing adwut him of a likable boy who brought her home each time a 
hundfle, foolish, touching little gift! And also remember diat on each 
occasion he returned in triumph, having accomplished a task— a vic- 
tor, more or less, acting the hero. (The band has crashed and dinned 
kt way into the courtyard) As now! listen! (He goes to the window 
emd looby doum — svith ironical but intense amusement) Ah! He 
wears over his Mayor’s uniform the regalia of Cock of Paradise in 
his secret fraternal order of the Mystic Knights of Confucius! The 
band of the Xanadu lodge is widi him as well as his own! He is 
riding on a very fat white horse. He dismounts, aided by the steps 
of your Imperial Palace! He daps a policeman cm the back and asks 
lus namel He chucks a baby under ^ dun and adu the mother ks 
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naoie. She Ses and say$ “Maroo” althouj^ dw baby is a girl. He smiles. 
He is talking loudly so everyone can overhear. He gives the baby one 
yen to start a savings account and encourage its thrift. The mother 
looks savagely disappointed. The crowd cheers. He keeps his smile 
frozen as he notices an artist sketching him. He shakes hands with 
a one-legged veteran of the Manzi campaign and asks his name. The 
veteran is touched. Tears come to his eyes. He tells himr-but the Polo 
ftirgets his name even as he turns to address the crowd. He waves one 
hand for silence. The band stops. It is the hand on which he wears five 
large jade rings. The other hand rests upon— and pats— the head of 
a bronze dragon, our ancient symbol of Yang, the celestial, male 
principle of the Cosmos. He clears his throat, the crowd stands petri- 
fied, he is about to draw a deep breath and open his mouth carefully 
in position one of the five phonetic exercises — (Here chu-chin 
chucl(les) But I am an old man full of malice and venom and it em- 
bitters me to see others uiueasonably happy so— (Here just as maboo 
is heard starting to spea\, he throws open the window and catts in a 
loud, commanding tone) Messer Polo, His Imperial Majesty com- 
mands that you stop talking, dismiss your followers, and repair to his 
presence at once! 

MAXCo’s VOICE, (very joint and crestfallen) Ob— all right — ^IH be 
right there. 

KUBLAi. (cannot contrcd a laugh in spite of himself— helplessly) 
How can one deal seriously with such a child-actor? 

CHU-YiN. (coming bac\ from the tvindow—iroaieutty) Most 
women, including Kukachin, love children— and all women must 
take acting seriously in order to love at all. (Just as he finishes speal^- 
ing, KUKACHIN enters from the left. She is terribly alarmed. She 
throws herself at kublai’s feet.) 

KUKACHIN. Why did you summon him? I told you he does not 
know. It is all my foultl Punish me, if you will! But promise me you 
vsill not harm him! 

KUKLAi. (looking down at her— sadly) Is it my custom to take 
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vengeance? (Then as people are heard approaching— q$iiel(fy) Cotn- 
pose yourselft Remember again, Prinoesies may not weq>i (She 
springs to her feet, turns aiaay for a moment, then turns bacl(, her face 
ripdly calm and emotionless, koblai nods with appreciation of her 
control) Good. You will make a Queen. (She bows and retires back- 
ward to the left side of the throne. At the same moment, Nioou) md 
MAFFEO POLO enter ceremoniously from the right. They wear the 
regalia of officers in the Mystic Kmghts of Confucius over their rich 
merchant^ robes. [This costume is a queer jurrMe of stunning effect^ 
that recall the parade uniforms of our modem Knights Templar, oj( 
Columbus, of Pythias, Mystic Shriners, the Klan, etc.] They are ab\ 
surdly conscious and protsd of this gePup—li\e two old men in a\ 
children’s play, kublai and chu-yin regard them with amused aston- \ 
ishment. Even kukachin cannot restrmn a smile. ’They prostrate \ 
themselves at the foot of the throne. Then just at the right moment, 
preceded by a conscious cough, marco polo ma\es his entrance. Over 
his gorgeous uniform of Mayor, he wears his childishly fantastic 
regalia as chief of the Mystic Knights of Confucius. As he steps on, 
he ta\es off his gilded, laced hat with its Bird of Paradise plumes and 
bows with a mechanical dignity on all sides. He has the manner and 
appearance of a successful movie star at a masquerade baU, disguised 
so that no one can fail to recognize him. His regular, gooddooking, 
well-groomed face is carefully arranged into the grave responsible 
expression of a Senator from the South of the United States of Amer- 
ica about to propose an amendment to the Constitution restricting 
the migration of non-Nordic birds into Texas, or prohibiting the prac- 
tice of the laws of biology within the twelve-mile limit. He moves in 
stately fashion to the throne and prostrates himself before the kaan. 
KUKACHIN stares at him with boundless admiration, hoping to catch 
his eye. The kaan looks from her to him and his face grows stem. 
CHu-TiN is enjoying himself.) 

KUBLAI. Rise, (makoo does so. kublai continues dryly) Tc vidiat do 
I owe the honor of this unezpecmd visit? 
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MARCO, (hastily, but with full confidence) Well, I was sending In 
to your treasury the taxes of Yang-Chau for the fiscal year, and I 
knew you’d be so astonished at the unprecedented amount I had 
sweated out of them that you’d want to know how I did it — so here 
I am. (An aw\ward pause, marco is disconcerted at the kaan’s steady 
impersonal stare. He glances about — sees the princess — welcomes this 
opportunity for diverting attention. Bowing with humble respect) 
Pardon me. Princess. I didn’t recognize you before, you’ve gotten 
so grown up. {Flatteringly) You look like a Queen. 

KUKACHiN. (flatteringly) I bid you welcome, Your Honor. 

KUBLAi. (as a warning to kukachin to control her emotion) The 
Princess will soon be Queen of Persia. 

MARCO, (flustered and awed, bowing to her again — flatteringly) 
Then — ^Your Majesty — if I may be humbly permitted (Bowing to 
KUBLAI ) — to offer my congratulations — ^and before I settle down to 
discussing business — ^if her Highness — ^Majesty — will accept a small 
token of my esteem — (Here he stamps his foot. An African slave, 
dressed in a pink, livery with green hat and shoes and stockiitgs and 
carrying a golden wicker basket, enters. He kneels, presents the bas^ 
ket to MARCO, who lifts the cover and pulls out a small chow puppy 
with a pink ^bbon tied around its neck> He steps forward and offers 
this to the princess, with a boyish grin) A contribution to your zoo 
— from your most humble servant! 

KUKACHIN. (taking it— -flushing with pleasure) Oh, what a little 
darling! (She cuddles the puppy in her arms,) 

MARCO, (boastfully) He’s a genuine, pedigreed pup. I procured him 
at great cost— -I mean he’s extra well-bred. 

KUKACHIN. Oh, thank you so much, Marco Polo! (Stammering) 
I mean. Your Honor. 

KUBLAI. (warningly) His Honor wishes to talk business. Princess. 

KUKACHIN. (controlling herself) I ask pardon. (She bows and re^ 
tires to left, rear, where she stands fondling the puppy and watching 
MARCO.) 
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MAKco. (plunging in confidently on what he things is a sure pmnt 
of attaclf) My tax scheme, Your Majesty, that got such wonderful 
results is simplicity itself. I simply reversed the old system. For one 
thing I found they had a high tax on excess profits. Imagine a profit 
being excess! Why, it isn’t humanly possible! I repealed it. And I 
repealed the tax on luxuries. I found out the great majority in Yang* 
Chau couldn’t afford luxuries. The tax wasn’t democratic enough 
to make it pay! I crossed it off and I wrote on the sutute books a 
law that taxes every necessity in life, a law that hits every man’s| 
pocket equally, be he beggar or banker! And I got resulttl 

CHU'TiN. (gravely) In beggars? 

KUBLAi. (with a chilling air) I have received a petition from the in- 
habitants of Yang-Chau enumerating over three thousand cases of 
your gross abuse of power! 

MAKOO. (abashed only for a moment) Oh, so they’ve sent that vile 
siander to you, have they? That’s the work of a mere handful of 
radicals — 

KUBLAI. (dryly) Five hundred thousand names are signed to it. 
(Still more dryly) Half a million citizens accuse you of endeavoring 
to stamp out their ancient culture! 

MARCO. What! Why, I even had a law passed that anyone caught 
interfering with culture would be subject to a fine! It was Section 
One of a blanket statute that every citizen must be happy or go to 
jail. I found it was the unhappy ones who were always making 
trouble and getting discontented. You see, here’s the way I figure it; 
if a man’s good, he’s happy— and if he isn’t happy, it’s a sure agn, 
he’s no good to himself or anyone else and he better be put where he 
can’t do harm. 

KUBLAI. (a bit helples^y now) They complain that you have en- 
tirely prohibited all free expression of opinion. 

MARCO, (feelingly) Well, when they go to the extreme of circu- 
lating such treasonable opinions against me, isn^ it time to protect 
your sovereignty by strong measures? (kublai stares at this effrontery 
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witk anumenuiU. maboo watches this impression and hurries on wUh 
an injured dignity) I can’t believe, Your Majesty, that this minority 
of malcontents can have alienated your long<«tandio|g hi^ regard 
for mel 

KUHAi. {conquered— suddenly overpowered by a great smde) Nett 
sol You are the marvel of mankindl And I would be lost without you! 

MAxoo. {flattered but at the same time nonphissed) I Aank youl 
{Hesitatingly) But, to tell the truth, I want to reagn anyhow. I’ve 
done all I could. I’ve appointed five hundred committees to carry on 
my work and I retire confident that with the system I’ve instituted 
everything wiU go on automatically and brains are no longer needed. 
{He adds as a bitter afterthought) And it’s lucky dwy’re not or Yang- 
Chau would soon be a mini 

KUBUi. {with mocl( seriousness) In behalf of the population of 
Yang-Qxau I accept your resignation, with deep regret for the loss 
of your unique and extraordinary services. {Then suddenly in a 
strange voice) Do you still possess your immortal soul, Marco Polo? 

MAXOO. {flustered) Ha-hal Yes, of course— at least I hope so. But 
I see the joke. You mean that Yang-Chau used to be a good place m 
lose one. Well, you wouldn’t know the old town now. Sin is practkally 
unseen, {flurrying on to another subject— boisteroudy) But however 
much I may have accomplished there, it’s nothing to the big surprise 
I’ve got in reserve for you. May I demonstrate? {Withota waiting 
for permission, tabes a piece of printed paper like a doUar bill from 
his poebet) What is it? Paper. CorrectI What is it worth? Nodiing. 
That’s where you’re mistaken. It’s worth ten y^ No, I’m not a 
liarl See ten yen written on it, don’t you? Well, I’ll tell you die 
secret. This is money, legally valued at ten yens’ wwth of anydung 
you wish to buy, by order of His Imperial Majesty, the Great Kaani 
Do you see my point? Its advantages over gold and silver ooi^ are 
obvious. It’s light, easy to catty r- {Here he gjwes a prodigious winb) 
wears out quickly, can be made at very slight e]qpense and yidds 
enormous profit Think of gettiiig ten yen for diis fueoe of paper. 
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Yet it can be done. If you make the people believe it^s worth it, it isl 
After ally when you stop to thinky who was it first told them gold was 
money? FIl bet anything it was some quick-thinker who’d just dis- 
covered a gold minel (kublai and cmu-yin stare at him in petrified 
incredulity. He mista1{es it far admiration and is flattered. Bows and 
lays his paper money on the raan*s \nee) YouVe stunnedy I can see 
that. It*s so simple — and yety who ever thought of it before me? I was 
amazed myself. Think it overy Your Majestyy and let the endless pos- 
sibilities dawn on youl And now I want to show another little aid 
to government that I thought out. (He ma\es a sign to his uncle and 
father. The former ta\es a mechanical contrivance out of a box and 
sets it up on the floor. It is a worthing model of a clumsy cannon. 
Nicx>LO, meanwhile, takes children's blocks out of his box and builds 
them into a fortress wall, makco is talking. His manner and voice 
have become grave and portentous) It all came to me, like an inspira- 
tion, last Easter Sunday when Father and Uncle and I were holding 
a litde service. UnMe read a prayer which spoke of Our Lord as the 
Prince of Peace. Somehow, that took hold of me. I thought to myself 
well, it’s funny, there always have been wars and there always will be, 
I suppose, because I’ve never read much in any history about heroes 
who waged peace. Still, that’s wrong. War is a waste of money which 
eats into the profits of life like thunderl Tlien why war, I asked my- 
self? But how are you going to end it? Then the flash camel There’s 
only one workable way and that’s to conquer everybody else in the 
world so they’ll never dare fight you again! An impossible task, you 
object? Not any morel This invention you see before yo\i makes con- 
quering easy. Let me demonstrate with these models. On our right, 
you see the fortress wall of a hostile capital. Under your present sys- 
tem, with battering rams, to make an effective breach in this wall 
would cost you the lives of ten thousand men. Valuing each life con- 
servatively at ten yen, this amounts to one hundred thousand yen. 
This makes the cost of breaching prohibitive. But all of this waste 
can be saved. How? Just keep your eyes on your right and permit my 
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exclusive invention to solve this problem. {He addresses the fortress 
in a matter-of-fact tone) So you won’t surrender, eh? {Then in a 
mocl{-heroic falsetto, answering himself lil(e a ventriloquist) We die 
but we never surrender! {Then matter-of-factly) Well, Brother, those 
heroic sentiments do you a lot of credit, but this is war and not a 
tragedy. You’re up against new methods this time, and you better 
give in and avoid wasteful bloodshed. {Answering himself) No! 
Victory or Death! {Then again) All right. Brother, don’t blame me. 
Fire! {His uncle fires the gun. There is a bang, and a leaden ball is 
shot out which l^nocl^s a big breach in the wall of blocks, marco beams, 
KUKACHiN gives a scream of fright, then a gasp of delight, and claps 
her hands, marco bows to her the more gratefully as rublai and chu- 
YiN are staring at him with a queer appalled wonder that puzzles 
him although he cannot imagine it is not admiration) I see you are 
stunned again. What made it do that, you’re wondering? This! {He 
takes a little pack^^ge out of his pocket and pours some black powder 
out of it on his palm) It’s the same powder they’ve been using here 
in children’s fire works. They’ve had it under their noses for years 
without a single soul ever having creative imagination enough to 
visualize the enormous possibilities. But you can bet 1 did! It was a 
lad crying with a finger half blown off where he held a firecracker 
too long that first opened my eyes. I learned the formula, improved on 
it, experimented in secret, and here’s the gratifying result! {He takes 
the cannon ball from his father who has retrieved it) You see? Now 
just picture this little ball magnified into one weighing twenty pounds 
or so and then you’ll really grasp my idea. The destruction of prop- 
erty and loss of life would be tremendous! No one could resist you! 

RUBLAI. {after a pause--musingly) I am interested in the hero of 
that city who preferred death to defeat. Did you conquer his im- 
mortal soul? 

MARCO, {with frankness) Well, you can’t consider souls when you’re 
dealing with soldiers, can you? {He takes his model and places it on 
the kaan’s knee with the paper money) When you have time, I wish 
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you’d look this over. In fact— and this is the big idea Fve been saving 
for the last— consider these two inventions of mine in combination. 
You conquer the world with this — {He pats the cannon-model) and 
you pay for it with this. {He pats the paper money--rhetorically) 
You become the bringer of peace on earth and good-will to men, and 
it doesn’t cost you a yen hardly. Your initial expense— my price— is 
as low as I can possibly make it out of my deep affection for your 
Majesty— only a million yen. 

KUBLAi. {quicl^ly) In paper? j 

MARCO, (unth a grin and a wink^ No. I’d prefer gold, if you domt 
mind. {Silence, marco goes on meaningly) Of course, I don’t wan^ 
to force them on you. I’m confident there’s a ready market for then^ 
elsewhere. 

KUBLAI. {grimly smiling) Oh, I quite realize that in self-protection 
I’ve got to buy them — or kill you! 

MARCO, {brisl^ly) Then it’s a bargain? But I’ve still got one pro- 
viso— that you give us permission to go home, (kukachin gives a 
little gasp. MARCO goes on feelingly) We’re homesick. Your Majesty. 
We’ve served you faithfully, and frankly now that we’ve made our 
fortune we want to go home and enjoy it. There’s no place like home. 
Your Majesty! I’m sure even a King in his palace appreciates that. 

KUBLAI. {$vith smiling moc]{ery) But— who can play your part? 
And your mission— your example? What will your Pope say when 
you tell him I’m still unconverted? 

MARCO, {confidently) Oh, you will be— on your death-bed, if not 
before— a man of your common sense. 

KUBLAI. {ironically) Courtier! {Then solemnly) But my last ob- 
jection is insurmountable. You haven’t yet proved you have an im- 
mortal soul! 

MARCO. It doesn’t need proving. 

KUBLAI. If you could ojdy bring forward one reliable wimess. 

MARCO. My Father and Uncle can swear— 

KUBLAI. They think it is a family trait. Their evidence is prejudiced. 
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MARCO, (worried now^oo\s at chu-yin hopefully) Mr. Chu-Yin 
ought to be wise enough to acknowledge— 

CHU-YIN. (smiling) But I believe that what can be proven cannot 
be true, (marco stands puzzled, irritated, looking stubborn, fright- 
ened and foolish. His eyes wander about the room, finally resting ap- 
pealingly on KUKACHIN.) 

KUKACHiN. (suddenly steps forward-— flushed but proudly) I will 
bear witness he has a soul, (kublai loo1{s at her with a sad wonder- 
ment, CHU-YIN smilingly, marco with gratitude, nicolo and maffeo 
exchange a glance of congratulation^ 

KUBLAI. How can you know» Princess? 

KUKACHIN. Because I have seen it— once, when he bound up my 
dog's leg, once when he played with a slave’s baby, once when he 
listened to music over water and I heard him sigh, once when he 
looked at sunrise, another time at sunset, another at the stars, an- 
other at the moon, and each time he said that Nature was wonder- 
ful. And all the while, whenever he has been with me I have always 
felt— something strange and different— and that something must be 
His Honor’s soul, must it not? 

KUBLAI. (with wondering bitterness) The eye secs only its own 
sight. 

CHU-YIN. But a woman may feel life in the unborn. 

KUBLAI. (mockingly but sadly) I cannot contest the profound in- 
tuitions of virgins and mystics. Go home, Your Honor, Immortal 
Marco, and live forever I (With forced gaiety) And tell your Pope 
your example has done much to convert me to wisdom— if I could 
find the true onel > 

KUKACHIN. (boldly now) And may I humbly request, since His 
Honor, and his father and uncle, are experienced masters of navi- 
gation, that they be appointed, for my greater safety, to attend me 
and command the fleet on my voyage to Persia ? 

KUBLAI. (astonished at her boldness— rebukfngly) PrincessI 

KUKACHIN. (returning his loolf^— simply) It is the last favor I shall 
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ever ask. I wish to be converted to wisdom, too--one or another— 
before I become a name. 

KUBLAi. {bitterly) I cannot deny your last request, even though you 
wish your own unhappiness. (To the polos) You will accompany 
the Princess. 

MAROO. {jubilantly) I’ll be only too glad! {Turning to the princess) 
It’ll be a great pleasure! (TAen briskly) And have we your permis- 
sion to trade in the ports along the way? 

RUKACHiN. {to MARCO, emborrossedly) As you please, Your Honor. 

MARCO, {bowing low) I’ll promise it won’t disturb you. It’s really 
a scheme to while away the hours, for I warn you in advance this is\ 
liable to be a mighty long trip. \ 

KUKACHiN. {impulsively) I do not care how long — {She stops in '' 
confusion.) 

MARCO. Now if I had the kind of ships we build in Venice to work 
with I could promise you a record passage, but with your tubby 
junks it’s just as well to expect the worst and you’ll never be dis- 
appointed. {Familiarly) And the trouble with any ship, for a man of 
action, is that there’s so little you can do. I hate idleness where there’s 
nothing to occupy your mind but thinking. I’ve been so used to being 
out, overcoming obstacles, getting things done, creating results where 
there weren’t any before, going after the impossible— well— {Here 
he gives a little deprecating laugh) all play and no work makes Jack 
a dull boy. I’m sure I’d make a pretty dull person to have around if 
there wasn’t plenty to do. You might not believe it, but when I’m 
idle I actually get gloomy sometimes! 

KUKACHIN. {eagerly) But we shall have dancers on the ship and 
actors who will entertain us with plays— 

MARCO, {heartily) That’ll be grand. There’s nothing better than to 
sit down in a good seat at a good play after a good day’s work in 
which you know you’ve accomplished something, and after you’ve 
bad a g^ dinner, and just take it easy and enjoy a good wholesome 
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thrill or a good laugh and get your mind off serious things until it*s 
time to go to bed. 

KUKACHiN. (vaguely) Yes. (Then eager to have him pleased) And 
there will be poets to recite their poems— 

MAROO. (not exactly overjoyed) That’ll be nice, (Then very confi- 
dentially~-4n a humorous whisper) Til tell you a good joke on me. 
Your Highness. I once wrote a poem myself; would you ever believe 
it to look at me? 

KUKACHIN. (smiling at him as at a boy^teasingly) No? 

MARCO, (smiling bac\ li\e a boy) Yes, I did too, when I was young 
and foolish. It wasn’t bad stuff either, considering Fd had no practice. 
(Frowning with concentration) Wait! Let me sec if I can remember 
any— oh, yes— “You arc lovely as the gold in the sun.” (He hesitates) 

KUKACHIN. (thrilled) That is beautiful! 

MARCO. That’s only the first line. (Then jol^ingly) You can consider 
yourself lucky. I don’t remember the rest. 

KUKACHIN. (dropping her eyes-^-softly) Perhaps on the voyage you 
may be inspired to write another. 

KUBLAi. (who has been staring at them with weary amazement) 
Life is so stupid, it is mysterious! 

DARKNESS 


ACT TWO — SCENE TWO 

S cemr-The wharves of the Imperial Fleet at the seaport of Zayton 
—several wee\s later. At the left, stern to, is an enormous junl(, 
the flagship. The wharf extends out, rear, to the right of her. At the 
right is a warehouse, from a door in which a line of hidf-nahed slaves, 
their nec\s, waists, and right angles United up by chains, form an end- 
less chain which revolves mechanically, as it were, on sproc\et wheels 
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in the interiors of the shed and the funl{. As each individual Un\ 
passes out of the shed it carries a bale on its head, mooes with mechan- 
ical precision across the wharf, disappears into the fun\, and reap^ 
pears a moment later having dumped its load and moves bacl( into 
the shed. The whole process is a man-power original of the modem 
devices with budget scoops that dredge, load coal, sand, etc. By the side 
of the shed, a foreman sits with a drum and gong with which he 
mar\s a perfect time for the slaves, a four-beat rhythm, three beats of 
the drum, the fourth a bang on the gong as one slave at each epd 
loads and unloads. T he effect is lil(e the noise of a machine. A bamboo 
stair leads up to the high poop of the junl^ from front, left. Dawmis 
just breathing. A forest of masts, spars, sails of woven bamboo latns, 
shuts out all view of the harbor at the end of the wharf. At the foot df 
the stairs, chu-yin stands li\e a sentinel. Above, on top of the poop\ 
the figures of kublai and kukachin are outlined against the lighten- 
ing sky. 

KUBLAI. {brokenly) I must go. {He takes her in his arms) Wc have 
said all we can say. Little Daughter^ all rare things are secrets which 
cannot be revealed to anyone. That is why life must be so lonely. But 
I love you more dearly than anything on earth. And I know you love 
me. So perhaps we do not need to understand. {Rebelliously) Yet I 
wish some Power could give me assurance that in granting your de* 
sire I am acting for your happiness, and for your eventual deliverance 
from sorrow to acceptance and peace. {He notices she is weeping— in 
self-reproach) Old fool! I have made you weep again! I am death ad- 
vising life how to live! Be deaf to me! Strive after what your heart 
desires! Who can ever know which are the mistakes we make? One 
should be either sad or joyful. Contentment is a warm sty for the eat- 
ers and sleepers! {Impulsively) Do not weep! Even now I can refuse 
your hand to Arghun. Let it mean war! 

KUKACHiN. {looking Up ond controlling herself— with a sad find* 
ity) You do not understand. I wish to take this voyage. 
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KUBiAX. {desperaiely) But I could keep Polo here. {With impotent 
anger) He shall pray for his soul on his knees before youl 

KUKACHiN. {with calm sadness) Do I want a slave? {Dreamily) 
I desire a captain of my ship on a long voyage in dangerous, en- 
chanted seas. 

KUBLAi. {with a fierce defiance of fate) I am the Great KaanI I shall 
have him killed! {A paused 

CHU-YiN. {from below, recites in a calm, soothing tone) The noble 
man ignores self. The wise man ignores action. His truth acts with- 
out deeds. His knowledge venerates the unknowable. To him birth 
is not the beginning, nor is death the end. (kublai’s head bends in 
submission, chu-yin continues tenderly) I feel there arc tears in your 
eyes. The Great Kaan, Ruler of the World, may not weep. 

KUBLAi. {bro\enly) Ruler? I am my slave! {Then controlling him^ 
self— forcing an amused teasing tone) Marco will soon be here, wear- 
ing the self-assurance of an immortal soul and his new admiral's 
uniform! I must fly in retreat from what I can neither laugh away nor 
kill. Write when you reach Persia. Tell me — ^all you can tell — ^particu- 
larly what his immortal soul is like! i^hen tenderly) Farewell, Little 
Flower! Live. There is no other advice possible from one human 
being to another. 

KUKACHIN. Live— and love! 

KUBLAI. {trying to renew his joking tone) One's ancestors, par-» 
ticularly one’s grandfather. Do not forget me! 

KUKACHIN. Never! {They embrace.) 

KUBLAI. {chokingly) Farewell. {He hurries down the ladder— to 
chu-yin) You remain— sec him— bring me word — {He turns his 
head up to kukachin) For the last time, farewell, Little Flower of 
my life! May you know happiness! {He turns quickly and goes.) 

KUKACHIN. Farewell! {She bows her head on the rail and weeps.) 

chu-yin. {after a pause) You arc tired, Princess. Your eyes are red 
from weeping and your nose is red. You look old — a little homely, 
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even. The Admiral Polo will not recognize you. (kukachin dries 
her eyes hastily^ 

KUKACHIN. (half smiling and half weeping at his teasing) I think 
you are a very horrid old man I 

CHU-YiN. A little sleep, Princess, and you will be beautiful. The old 
dream passes. Sleep and awake in the new. Life is perhaps most wisely 
regarded as a bad dream between two awakenings, and every day 
is a life in miniature. 

KUKACHIN. {wearily and drowsily) Your wisdom makes me sleep. 
{Her head sinl(s bac!^ on her arms and she is soon asleep^ I 

CHU-YIN. {after a pause— softly) Kukachin! {He sees she is asleep 
chucl(les) I have won a convert. {Then speculatively) Youth nee^s 
so much sleep and old age so little. Is that hot a proof that from birtl^ 
to death one grows steadily closer to complete life? Hum. {He pon- 
ders on this. From the distance comes the sound of polo’s band play- 
ing the same martial air as in the previous scene, chu-yin starts— 
then smiles. The music quickly grows louder. The princess awa\es 
with a start.) 

KUKACHIN. {startledly) Chu-Yin! Is that the Admiral coming? 

CHU-YIN. {dryly) I suspect so. It is like him not to neglect a person 
in the city when saying good-bye. 

KUKACHIN. {flurriedly) I must go to my cabin for a moment. {She 
hurries bac\.) 

CHU-YIN. {listens with a pleased, ironical smile as the band gets rap- 
idly nearer. Finally it seems to turn a comer nearby, and a moment 
later, to a deafening clangor, marco enters, dressed in a gorgeous 
Admirals uniform. T wo paces behind, side by side, wal\ maffeo and 
NicoLO, dressed only a trifle less gorgeously as Commodores. Behind 
them comes the band, marco halts as he sees chu-yin, salutes conde- 
scendingly, and signals the band to be silent, chu-yin bows gravely 
and remarks as if answering an argument in his own mini) Still, 
even though they cannot be house-broken, I prefer monkeys because 
they are so much less noisy. 
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MARCO, {with a condescending grin) What*s that-— more philos- 
ophy? {Clapping him on the baclt) Well, I like your determination. 
{He wipes his brow with a handl^erchief) Phew! I’ll certainly be 
glad to get back home where I can hear some music that I can keep 
step to. My feet just won’t give in to your tunes. {With a grin) And 
look at the Old Man and Uncle. They’re knock-kneed for life. {Con- 
fidentiatty) Still I thought the band was a good idea— to sort of cheer 
up the Princess, and let people know she’s leaving at the same time. 
{As people begin to come in and stare at the poop of the ship) See the 
crowd gather? I got them out of bed, tool 

CHU-YiN. {ironically) You also woke up the Princess. You sail at 
sunrise? 

MARCO. {brisl(l)h--4al(ing operations in hand) Thank you for re- 
minding me. I’ve got to hurry. {To his father and uncle) You two 
better get aboard your ships and be ready to cast oS when I signal. 
{They go off. He suddenly bawls to someone in the ship) Much more 
cargo to load? 

a voice. Less than a hundred bales, sir. 

MARCO. Good. Call all hands on deck and stand by to put sail on 
her. 

A VOICE. Aye-aye, sir. 

MARCO. And look lively, damn your lazy souls! {To chu-yin — 
complacently) You’ve got to impose rigid discipline on shipboard. 

CHU-YIN. {inquisitively) I suppose you feel your heavy responsi- 
bility as escort to the future Queen of Persia ? 

MARCO, {soberly) Yes, I do. I’ll confess I do. If she were a million 
yen worth of silk or spices, I wouldn’t worry an instant, but a Queen, 
that’s a different matter. However, when you give my last word to 
His Majesty, you can tell him that I’ve always done my duty by him 
and I won’t fail him this time. As long as I’ve a breath in me. I’ll take 
care of her! 

CHU-YIN. {with genuine appreciation) That is bravely spoken. 

MARCO. I don’t know anything about brave speaking. I’m by nature 
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a silent inan» and I let my actions do the talking. But, as Fve proved 
to you people in Cathay time and again, when I say I’ll do a thing, 
I do iti 

CHU-YiN. {suddenly with a sly smile to himself) I was forgetting. 
His Majesty gave me some secret last instruaions for you. You are 
at some time every day of the voyage, to look carefully and deeply 
into the Princess’s eyes and note what you see there. 

MARCO. What for? {Then brightly) Oh, he’s afraid she’ll get fever 
in the tropics. Well, you tell him I’ll see to it she keeps in good conh 
dition. I’ll do what’s right by her without considering fear or favor. 
{Then practically) Then, of course, if her husband thinks at the ena 
of the voyage that my work deserves a bonus— why, that’s up to him.\ 
{Inquisitively) She’s never seen him, has she? 

cHU-yiN. No. 

MAROO. {with an air of an independent thinker) Weil, I believe in 
love matches myself, even for Kings and Queens. {With a grin) 
Come to think of it. I’ll be getting married to Donata myself when 
I get home. 

cHu-YiN. Donata? 

MARCO, {proudly) The best little girl in the worldl She’s there wait- 
ing for me. 

CHU-YIN. You have heard from her? 

MARCO. I don’t need to hear. I can trust her. And I’ve been true to 
her, too. I haven’t ever thought of loving anyone else. Of course, I 
don’t mean I’ve been any he-virgin. I’ve played with concubines at 
odd moments when my mind needed relaxation— but that’s only 
human nature. {His eyes glistening reminiscently) Some of them 
were beauties, tool {With a sigh) Well, I’ve had my fun and I sup- 
pose it’s about time I settled down. 

CHU-YIN. Poor Princess! 

MARCO. What’s that? Oh, I see, yes, I sympathize with her, too- 
going into a harem. If there’s one thing more than another that proves 
you in the East aren’t responsible, it’s that harem notion. {With a 
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grin) Now in die West we’ve learned by experience that one at a time 
is trotdile enough 

CHU-TiN. (dryly) Be sure and converse on love and marriage often 
with the Prinnss. I am certain you will cure her. 

MAXCo. (mystified) Cure her? 

CHU'TIN. Cure her mind of any unreasonable imaginings. 

MAioo. (easily) Oh, 111 guarantee shell be contented, if that’s what 
you mean. (TAe human chain in bacl^ finishes its labors and disap- 
pears into the shed. The crowd of people has been steadily augmenud 
by new anivcds, until a small multitude is gathered standing in silence 
staring up at the poop, maxoo says with satisfaction) Well, cargo’s all 
aboard, before sc^ule, too. We killed six slaves but, by God, we did 
it! And look at the crowd we’ve drawn, thanks to my band! 

CHO-viN. (disgustedly) They would have come without noise. They 
love their Princess. 

MARCO, (cynically) Maybe, but they love their sleep, too. I know ’em! 
(A cry of adoration goes up from the crowd. With one movement 
they prostrate themselves as the princess comes from the cabin dressed 
in a robe of silver and stands at the rail looking down.) 

THE CROWD, (in a long ululating whisper) Farewell— farewell— • 
farewell— farewell! 

KUKACHiN. (silences them with a motion of her hand) 

I shall know the long sorrow of an exile 

As I sail over the green water and the blue water 

Alone under a strange sky amid alien flowers and faces. 

My eyes shall be ever red with weeping, my heart bleeding. 

While I long for the land of my birth and my childhood 
Remembering with love the love of my people. 

(A sound of low weeping comes from the crowd) Farewell! 

THE CROWD. Farewell— farewell— farewell-farewell! 

MARCO, (feeling fooUsh because he is moved) Damn it! Reciting 
always makes me want to cry about something. Poetry acts worse on 
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me than wine that way. {He calls up— very respectfully) PrincessI 
We’ll be sailing at once. Would you mind retiring to your cabin? I'm 
afraid you’re going to catch cold standing bareheaded in the night air. 

KUKAGHiN. {tremulously— grateful for his solicitude) 1 am in your 
charge, Admiral. I am grateful that you should think of my health, 
and I obey. {She turns and goes bac\ into her cabin. The crowd si- 
lently filters away, leaving only the band^ 

MARCO, {proudly and fussily) You can’t have women around w^en 
you’re trying to get something done. I can see where I’ll have td be 
telling her what to do every second. Well, 1 hope she’ll take it in good 
part and not forget I’m acting in her husband’s interests, not my own. 
{Very confidentially) You know, apart from her being a Princess, IVe 
always respected her a lot. She’s not haughty and she’s— well, humal), 
that’s what I mean. I’d do anything I could for her. Princess or not! 
Yes, sir! 

CHU-YIN. {wonderingly) There may be hope— after all. 

MARCO. What’s that? 

cHU'TtN. Nothing. Enigma! 

MARCO. There’s always hope! Don’t be a damned pessimist! {Clap- 
ping him on the bach) Enigma, eh? Well, if that isn’t like a philos- 
opher — to. start in on riddles just at the last moment! {He ascends 
half-way up the ladder to the poop, then turns bach to chu-yin with 
a chuchle) Take a fool’s advice and don’t think so much or you’ll get 
old before your time! {More oratorically) If you look before you leap, 
you’ll decide to sit down. Keqp on going ahead and you can’t help 
being right! You’re bound to get somewhere! {He suddenly breahs 
into a grin again) There! Don’t ever say I never gave you good ad- 
vice! {He springs swiftly to the top dech and bellows) Cast off there 
amidships! Where the hell are you— asleep? Set that foresail! Hop, 
you kidney-footed gang of thiunb-fingered infidels! {He turns with 
a sudden fierceness on the band who are standing stolidly, awaiting 
orders) Hey you! Didn’t I tell you to strike up when I set foot on the 
dedi? What do you think I paid you in advance for— to wave me 
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gcx)d-byc? (The band plunges madly into it. A frenzied cataract of 
sound results, chu-yin covers his ears and moves away, shafting his 
head, as maroo leans over the rail and bawls after him) And tell the 
Kaan — ^anything he wants — write me — ^just Venice — they all know 
me there— and if they don’t, by God, they’re going to! 

DARKNESS 


ACT TWO-SCENE THREE 

S CENE— Poop dec\ of the royal fun\ of the princess kukachin at 
anchor in the harbor of Hormuz, Persia — a moonlight night some 
two years later. On a silver throne at center kukachin is sitting dressed 
in a gorgeous golden robe of Ceremony. Her beauty has grown more 
intense, her face has undergone a change, it is the face of a woman who 
has hnown real sorrow and suffering. In the shadow of the highest 
dec\ in rear her womendn-waiting are in a group, sitting on cushions. 
On the highest dec\ in rear sailors lower and furl the sail of the miz- 
zenmast, every movement being carried out in unison with a machine- 
lil(e rhythm. The bulwarks of the jun\ are battered and splintered, 
the sail is frayed and full of jagged holes and patches. In the fore- 
ground (the port side of deck) the two elder polos are squatting. Each 
has a bag of money before him from which they are carefully counting 
gold coins and padding stacks of these into a chest that stands between 
them. 

MARCO, (his voice, hoarse and domineering, comes from the left 
just before the curtain rises) Let go that anchor! (A mee\ Aye-aye, 
sir!' is heard replying and then a great splash and a long rattling of 
chains. The curtain then rises discovering the scene as above, maroons 
voice is again heard, ''Lower that mizzensaill Loo\ lively nowP) 
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BOATSWAIN, {mth the sailors) Aytoyt, wl {They lower the tail, 
tmd begin to tie it up trimly.) 

MAFFEO. {looking up and straightening his cramped hachrisfith 
a relieved sigh) Here’s Persial I’ll be glad to get on dry land again. 
Two years on this foreign tub are too much. 

NiooLO. {uHth a grunt, intent on the money) Keep counting if you 
want to finish before we go ashore. It’s nine hundred thousand now 
in our money, isn’t it? , 

MAFFBO. {nods— counting again) This lot will bring it to a million. 
{He begins stacl(ing and paclpng agoing > 

BOATSWAIN, {chanting at hit men worl(^ 

Great were the waves 
Volcanoes of foam 
Ridge after ridge 
To the rim of the worldl 
Great were the wavesl 
CHORUS OF 8Aiu»s. Great were the wavesl 


BOATSWAIN. 

Fierce were the windsl 

CHORUS. 

Demons screamedi 
Their claws tended 
Sails into rags, 

Fierce were the windsl 
Fierce were the windsl 

BOATSWAIN. 

Fire was the sun! 

CHORUS. 

Boiled the blood black. 
Our veins hummed 
Like iNonze kettles. 
Fire was the sunl 

Fire was the sunl 

BOATSWAIN. 

Long was the voyaget- 
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In the toil of tides. 

Long was the voyage! 

CHORUS. Long was the voyage! 

BOATSWAIN. Many have died! 

Sleep in green water. 

Wan faces at home 
Pray to the sea. 

Many have died! 

CHORUS. Many have died I 

KUKACHiN. {chants the last line after them — sadly) 

Many have died! 

{After a brooding pause she rises and chants in a low voice) 

If I were asleep in green water. 

No pang could be added to my sorrow, 

Old grief would be forgotten, 

I would know peace. 

SAILORS. There is peace deep in the sea 
But the surface is sorrow. 

WOMEN. Kukachin will be a Queen! 

A Queen may not sorrow 
Save for her King! 

KUKACHIN. When love is not loved it loves Death. 

When I sank drowning, I loved Death. 

When the pirate’s knife gleamed, I loved Death. 
When fever burned me I loved Death. 

But the man I love saved me. 

SAILORS. Death lives in a silent sea. 

Gray and cold under cold gray sky. 

Where there is neither sun nor wind 
Nor joy nor sorrow! 

WOMEN. Kukachin will be a wife. 

A wife must not sorrow 
Save for her man. 
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KUKACHiN. A hero is merciful to women. 

Why could xx>t this man see or feel or know? 

Then he would have let me die. 

SAILORS. There are harbors at every voyage-end 

Where we rest from the sorrows of the sea. 

WOMEN. Kukachin will be a mother 
A mother may not sorrow 

Save for her son. j 

KUKACHIN. (60U/S her head in resignation. A pause of silence) 
(marco polo enters briskfy from below on the left. He is dressed m 
full uniform, looking spic\ and span and self<onscious. His fa^ 
wears an expression of humorous scorn. He bows ceremoniously ro 
the PRINCESS, his attitude a queer mixture of familiarity and an uncer^ 
tain awe.) 

MARCO. Your Highness— (Then ingratiatingly) —or I suppose Fd 
better say Majesty now that weVe reached Persia— Fve got queer news 
for you. A boat just came from the shore with an official notification 
that your intended husband, Arghun Khan, is dead and Fm to hand 
yon over to his son, Ghazan, to marry. {He hands her a sealed paper) 
Seel 

KUKACHIN. {letting the paper slip from her hand without a glance 
•Stilly) What docs it matter? 

MARCO. {admiringly--as he pic\s it up) I must say you take it coolly. 
Of course, come to think of it, never having seen cither, one’s as good 
as another. {He winds up philosophically) And you’ll be Queen just 
the same, that’s the main thing. 

KUKACHIN. {with bitter irony) So you think that is happiness? 
(TAen as maroo stares at her uncertainly, she turns away and lf>o\s 
out over the sea with a sigh-^fter a pause) There, where I see the 
lights, is that Hormuz ? 

MARCO. Yes. And I was forgetting, the messenger said Ghazan Khan 
would come to take you ashore tonight. 
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KUKACHiN. {with sudden fear) So soon? Tonight? {Then rebel 
liously) Is the granddaughter of the Great Kublai no better than a 
slave? I will not go until it pleases me! 

MARCO. Good for you! That’s the spirit! {Then alarmed at his own 
temerity — hastily) But don’t be rash! The Khan probably meant 
whenever you were willing. And don’t mind what I just said. 

KUKACHIN. {loo\s at him with a sudden dawning of hope— gently) 
Why should you be afraid of what you said? 

MARCO, {offended) Tm not afraid of anything— when it comes to 
the point! 

KUKACHIN. What point? 

MARCO, {nonplussed) Why — well — when I feel someone’s trying Uv 
steal what’s rightfully mine, for instance. 

KUKACHIN. And now — here — ^you do not feel that? 

MARCO, {with a forced laugh, thinking she is joining) Ha! Well — 
{Uncertainly) That is — I don’t catch your meaning — {Then chang- 
ing the subject abruptly) But here’s something I want to ask you^ 
Your grandfather entrusted you to my care. He relied on me to prove 
equal to the task of bringing you safe and sound to your husband. 
Now I want to ask you frankly if you yourself won’t be the first to 
acknowledge that in spite of typhoons, shipwrecks, pirates and every 
other known form of bad luck, I’ve brought you through in good 
shape? 

KUKACHIN. {with an irony almost hysterical) More than any one in 
the world, I can appreciate your devotion to duty! You have been a 
prodigy of heroic accomplishment! In the typhoon when a wave 
swept me from the deck, was it not you who swam to me as I was 
drowning? 

MARCO, {modestly) It was easy. Venetians make the best swim- 
mers in the world. 

KUKACHIN. {even more ironically) When the pirates attacked us, 
was it not your brave sword that warded off their curved knives from 
my breast and struck them dead at my feet? 
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UMOo. I was out of practice, too. I used to be one of die crack 
swwdsmen (d Venice— and they’re die world’s foremost, as every> 
one knows. 

KUKACHiN. (mth a sttdden change— softly) And when the frightful 
fever wasted me, was it not you who tended me night and day, watch- 
ing by my bedside like a gende nurse, even brewing yourself the 
medicines that brought me back to life? 

MABCo. {svith sentimental solemnity) My mother’s recipes. Simple 
home remedies — ^from die best friend I ever hadi | 

KUKACHIN. (a trifle wildly) Oh, yes, you have been a model guara- 
ian. Admiral Polo! ^ 

MABoo. {qtdckly) Thank you. Princess. If I have satisfied you^ 
then if I might ask you a favor, that you put in writing all you’ve jun 
said in your first letter to the Great Kaan, and also tell your hudiand? 

KUKACHIN. {suddenly wildly bitter) I will assuredly! I will tell 
them both of your heroic cruelty in saving me from death! {In- 
tensely) Why could you not let me die? 

MABCO. {confusedly) You’re joking. You certainly didn’t want to 
die, did you? 

KUKACHIN. {slowly and intensely) Yes! 

MABOO. {puzzled and severe) HumI You shouldn’t talk that way. 
KUKACHIN. (lon^gly) I would be asleep in green vraterl 
MABCO. {worriedly, suddenly reaches out and ta^es her hand) Heie 
now, young ladyl Don’t start getting morbidl 
KUKACHIN. {mth a thrill of love) Marcol 
MABOO. I believe you’re feverish. Let me feel your pulsel 
KUKACHIN. {vkiendy) Nol {She draws her htmd from his tu if the 
had been stung^ 

MABOO. {worriedly) Please <k>n’t be unreasonable. There’d be the 
devil to pay if you should suffer a relapse of that fever idter I sweated 
blood to pull you through once already! Do-you fed hot? 

KUKACHIN. {tvSdly) No! Yes! On firel 
MABOO. Are your feet cold? 
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KUKACHiN. No! Yes! I don't know! {Gravely marco l(neels, removes 
a slipper, and feels the sole of her foot— -then pats her foot playfully ^ 

MARCO. No. They’re all right. {He gets u^— professionally) Any 
cramps? 

KUKACHIN. You fool! Nol Yes! My heart feels as if it were burst- 
ing! 

MARCO. It burns? 

KUKACHIN. Like a red ember flaring up for the last time before it 
chills into gray ash forever! 

MARCO. Then something must have disagreed with you. Will you 
let me see your tongue? 

KUKACHIN. {in a queer hysterical state where she delights in self- 
humiliation) Yes! Yes! Anything! I am a Princess of the Imperial 
blood of Chinghiz and you are a dog! Anything! {She sticks out her 
tongue, the tears streaming down her face as he loo\s at it.) 

MARCO. {shal{es his head) No sign of biliousness. There’s nothing 
seriously wrong. If you would only try to sleep a while — 

KUKACHIN. O Celestial God of the Heavens! What have I done 
that Thou shouldst torture me? {Then wildly to marco) I wished to 
sleep in the depths of the sea. Why did you awaken me? 

MARCO, {worried again) Perhaps it’s brain fever. Does your head 
ache? 

KUKACHIN. Nol Does your immortal soul? 

MARCO. Don’t blaspheme! You’re talking as if you were delirious! 
{Then pleadingly) For Heaven’s sake, try and be calm, Princess! 
What if your husband, Ghazan Khan, should find you in such a 
state? 

KUKACHIN. {calming herself with difficulty— after a pause, bitterly) 
I suppose you are relieved to get me here alive and deliver me— like 
a cow! 

MAROO. {injuredly) I’ve only carried out your own grand&ither’s 
orders! 

KUKACHIN. {forcing a smile) Won’t you miss being my guardian? 
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{Striving pitifully to arouse his jealousy) When you think of Ghazan 
protecting me and nursing me when I am sick— and— and loving 
me? YesI I will compel him to love me, even though I never love himi 
He shall look into my eyes and see that I am a woman and beautifull 

MARCO. That’s a husband’s privilege. 

KUKACHiN. Or a man’s— a man who has a soull {Mockingly but 
intensely) And that reminds me, Admiral Polo! You are taking ad* 
vantage of this being the last day to shirk your duty! 

MARCO. Shirk! No one can ever say— 1 

KUKACHIN. It was my grandfather’s special command, given to 
by Chu-Yin, you told me, that every day you should look into 
eyes. 

MARCO, {resignedly) Well, it isn’t too late yet, is it? {He movers 
toward her with a sigh of half-impatience with her whims.) 

KUKACHIN. Wait. This is the one part of your duty in which I shall 
have to report you incompetent. 

MARCO, {hurt) I’ve done my best. I never could discover anything 
out of the way. 

KUKACHIN. There must be something he wished you to find. I my- 
self feel there is something, something I cannot understand, some- 
thing you must interpret for me! And remember this is your last 
chance! There is nothing in life I would not give— nothing I would 
not do— even now it is not too late! See my eyes as those of a woman 
and not a Princess! Look deeply! I will die if you do not see what is 
there! {She finishes hysterically and beseechingly^ 

MARCO, {worried’^soothingly) There! There! Certainly, Princess! 
Of course, I’ll look. And will you promise me that afterwards you’ll 
lie down? 

KUKACHIN. Look! See! {She throws her head bac\, her arms out- 
stretched. He bends over and loo\s into her eyes. She raises her hands 
slowly above his head as if she were going Jo pull it down to hers. 
Her lips part, her whole being strains out to him. He loo\s for a 
moment criticaily, then he grows tense, his face moves hypnoticatty 
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toward hers, their lips seem about to meet in a kfss. She murmurs) 
Marco! 

MARCO, (his voice thrilling for this second with oblivious passion) 
Kukachin! 

MAFFEO. (suddenly slapping a stac\ of coins into the chest with a 
resounding clanlO One million! 

MARCO, (with a start, comes to himself and bacl^s away from the 
PRINCESS in terror) What, Uncle? Did you call? 

MAFFEO. One million in God's money! (He and nicolo loc\ and 
fasten the box jubilantly,) 

KUKACHIN. (in despair) Marco! 

MARCO, (flusteredly) Yes, Princess. I saw something queer! It made 
me feel feverish too! (Recovering a bit — with a sickly smile) Oh, 
there’s trouble there, all right! You must be delirious! I advise you to 
go to sleep. 

KUKACHIN. (with wild despair pulls out a small dagger from the 
bosom of her dress) I obey! I shall sleep forever! {But marco, the man 
of action, springs forward and wresting the dagger from her hand, 
flings it over the side. She confronts him defiantly, her eyes wild with 
grief and rage. He stares at her, dumbfounded and bewildered^ 

MARCO, (bewilderedly) I never believed people — sane people — ever 
seriously tried — 

KUKACHIN. (intensely) I implored an ox to see my soul! I no longer 
can endure the shame of living! 

MARCO, (sheepishly) You mean it was a terrible insult when I called 
you — by your name? 

KUKACHIN. (bursting into hysterical laughter) Yes! How dared you! 

MARCO, (hastily) I ask pardon. Princess! Please forgive me! My 
only excuse is, I forgot myself. I guess I’ll have to stop overworking 
or I’ll suffer a nervous breakdown. I felt like one of those figures in a 
puppet show with someone jerking the wires. It wasn’t me, you un- 
derstand. My lips spoke without me saying a word. And here’s the 
funniest part of it all, and what’ll explain matters in full, if you can 
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believe it. It wasn’t you I was seeing and talking to, not a Pruicess at 
ally you’d changed into someone else, someone I’ve got a good right 
to— just a girl— 

KUKACHiN. {again clutching a hope) A girl — ^a woman — ^you saw 
in me? 

MAROO. {enthusiastically, groping in his shirt front) Yes. Here she 
is! {He ferkj the locket out of an under pocket and presents it to her 
proudly) The future Mrs. Marco Polo! {The princess tal^es it me- 
chanically and stares at it in a stupor as marco rambles on.) 

MARCO. You may believe it or not but like a flash she was standing 
there in your place and I was talking to her, not you at all! 

KUKACHIN. {dully) But it was my name you spoke. 

MARCO, {confusedly) I meant to say Donata. That’s her name. Wtfre 
going to be married as soon as I get home. {Then as she stares at the 
miniature-^proudly) Pretty, isn’t she? 

KUKACHIN. {dully) She may have married another. 

MARCO, {confidently) No. Her family needs an alliance with our 
house. 

KUKACHIN. She may have had lovers. 

MARCO, {simply) Oh, no. She’s not that kind. 

KUKACHIN. {staring at the picture) She will be middle-aged — ^fat — 
and stupid! 

MARCO, {with a grin) Well, I don’t mind a wife being a bit plump 
— ^and who wants a great thinker around the house ? Sound common 
sense and a home where everything runs smooth, that’s what I’m 
after. 

KUKACHIN. {lookjs from him to the miniature) There is no soul 
even in your love, which is no better than a mating of swine! And 
1—! {A spasm of pain covers her face— then with hatred and disdain) 
Pig of a Christian! Will you return to this sow and boast that a Prin- 
cess and a Queen — ? {With rage) Shall I ask as my first wedding 
present from Ghazan Khan that he have you flayed and thrown into 
the street to be devoured by dogs? 
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MAFFBO AND NiooLo. {wko houft fnc^fi Up theif ears as this last, 
rush to the princess, dragging their box between them and prostrate 
themselves at her feet) Mercyl Mercy! {She seems not to hear or to 
see them but stares ahead stonily, marco bechpns maffeo to one side) 
MARCO, {in a whisper) Don’t be afraid. She doesn’t mean a word of 
it. She’s hysterical. Listen, I just noticed the royal barge coming. I’ll 
go and meet the Khan. You keep her from doing anything rash until 
he gets here. 

MAFFEO. Yes. {He goes bac\ and crouches again before the prin* 
cess, \eeping a wary eye on her, but she seems turned to stone, marco 
comes down and goes off left. There is the blare of a trumpet, the re- 
flections of lanterns and torches, the sound of running about on decl^ 
and marco’s voice giving commands. The women come out to attend 
the princess. She remains rigid, giving no sign.) 
women, {in chorus) 

The lover comes, 

Who becomes a husband. 

Who becomes a son, 

Who becomes a father — 

In this contemplation lives the woman. 
kukachin. {her face now a fatalistic mas\ of acceptance) 

I am not. 

Life is. 

A cloud hides the sun. 

A life is lived. 

The sun shines again. 

Nothing has changed. 

Centuries wither into tired dust. 

A new dew freshens the grass. 

Somewhere this dream is being dreamed. 

{From the left marco comes escorting ghazan khan, attended by 
a train of nobles and slaves with lights. He can be heard saying: **She 
is a Utile feverish-^^he excitemenf--^' All are magnificently dressed, 
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glittering with fcwels. ghazan is a young man, not handsome but 
noble and manly looking. He comes forward and bows low before 
her, his attendants lH^ewise. Then he looI(s into her face and stands 
fascinated by her beauty. She lool(s bac\ at him with a calm indif- 
ference.) 

GHAZAN. (after a pause^—his voice thrilling with admiration) If it 
were possible for a son who loved a noble father to rejoice at that 
father’s death, then I should be that guilty son! (As she ma\es no 
reply) You have heard? Arghun Khan is dead. You must bcaij. the 
humiliation of accepting his son for husband, a crow to replac^ an 
eagle! Forgive me. But with your eyes to watch I may become at lUst 
a shadow of his greatness. \ 

KUKACHiN. (calmly) What am I? I shall obey the eternal will which 
governs your destiny and mine. 

GHAZAN. (impetuously) You are more beautiful than I had dared 
to dream! It shall not be I who rules, but you! I shall be your slave! 
Persia shall be your conquest and everywhere where songs are sung 
they shall be in praise of your beauty! You shall be Queen of Love — ! 

KUKACHIN. (sharply with pain) No! (She drops the locl^et on the 
floor and grinds it into pieces under her foot.) 

MARCO, (excitedly) Princess! Look out! You’re stepping on — (She 
l{ic\s it away from her. marco stoops on his \nees and begins picking 
up the wreckage in his handl^erchief. kukachin turns to ghazan and 
points to MARoo) My first request of you, my lord, is that you reward 
this Christian who has brought me here in safety. I ask, as a fitting 
tribute to his charaaer, that you give an immense feast in his honor. 
Let there be food in tremendous amounts! He is an exquisite judge of 
quantity. him be urged to eat and drink until he can hold no more, 
until he becomes his own ideal figure, an idol of stuffed self-satisfiic- 
tion! Will you do this? (She is a trifle hectic now and her manner has 
grown wilder^ 

ghazan. Your wish is my will! 
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KUKACHiN. {pointing to a magnificent lion in diamonds on his 
breast) What is that wonderful glittering beast? 

GHAZAN. It is the emblem of the Order of the Lion whiqh only 
great heroes and kings of men may wear. 

KUKACHiN. {gives a laugh of wild irony) Great heroes— kings of 
men? {Theneagerly) Willyougivcit tome? I implore you! (ghazan, 
fascinated, yet with a wondering glance, unpins it and hands it to her 
without a word. She prods marco, who is still collecting the pieces 
of the locket with her foot) Arise! Let me give you the noble Order 
of the Lion! {She pins the blazing diamond figure on the breast of the 
stunned marco, laughing with bitter mocl^ery) How well it is set off 
on the bosom of a sheep! {She laughs more wildly) Kneel again! 
Bring me a chest of gold! (ghazan maizes a sign. Two slaves bring a 
chest of gold coins to her. She tal^es handfuls and throws them over 
the l^neeling forms of the polos, laughing) Here! Guzzle! Grunt! 
Wallow for our amusement! {The two elder are surreptitiously 
snatching at the coins but marco jumps to his feet, his face flushing^ 

MARCO, {in a hurt tone) 1 don’t sec why you’re trying to insult me — 
just at the last moment. What have I done? {Then suddenly forcing 
a smile) But I realize you’re not yourself, 

GHAZAN. {sensing something) Has this man offended you? Shall he 
be killed? 

KUKACHIN. {wearily) No. He has amused me. Let him be fed. Stuff 
him with food and gold and send him home. And you, my lord, 
may I ask that this first night I be allowed to remain on board alone 
with my women? I am weary! 

GHAZAN. Again your wish is my will, even though I will not live 
until I see you again! 

KUKACHIN. {exhaustedly) I am humbly grateful. Good night, my 
lord. {She bows, ghazan and the Court bow before her. They retire 
toward the left, marco talking earnestly to the oblivious ghazan whose 
eyes are riveted on the princess, who has turned away from them. The 
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two elder polos, carrying their chest, their poc\ets stu§ed, trudge 
along last.) 

MARCO. The close confinement of a long voyage. I think probably 
her spleen is out of order. {They are gone from sight, ktjxachin’s 
shoulders quiver as, her head bowed in her hands, she sobs quietly. 
The ship can be heard making off.) 

WOMEN. Weep, Princess of the Wounded Heart, 

Weeping heals the wounds of sorrow 
Till only the scars remain 
And the heart forgets. 

KUKACHiN. {suddenly runs up to the upper dec\ and stands oui 
lined against the shy, her arms outstretched-An a voice which is 4 
final, complete renunciation, calls) Farewell, Marco Polo! 

MARCO, {his voice comes from over the water cheery and relieved) 
Good-bye, Your Maje.sty-~and all best wishes for long life and 
happiness! {The princess sin^s to her hnees, her face hidden in her 
arms on the bulwarh^) 

curtain 
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ACT THREE-SCENE ONE 


S CENE — One year later. 

The Grand Throne Room in the Imperial palace at Cambaluc. 
KUBLAi squats on his throne, aged and sad, listening with an impassive 
face to GENERAL BAYAN who, dressed in the full military uniform and 
armor of the Commander-in-Chief is explaining earnestly with sev- 
eral maps in his hand. On kublai’s left stands chu-yin, who is reading. 
Behind bayan are grouped at attention all the generals of his army 
with a multitude of young staff officers, all gorgeously uniformed and 
armored. From the room on the right, the ballroom, a sound of dance 
music and laughter comes through the closed doors. 

BAYAN. {impressively— pointing to the map) Here, Your Majesty, 
is the line of the river Danube which marks the Western boundary 
of your Empire. Beyond it, lies the West. Our spies report their many 
petty states are always quarreling. So great is their envy of each other 
that we could crush each singly and the rest would rejoice. We can 
mobilize one million horsemen on the Danube within a month. 
{Proudly) We would ride their armies down into the seal Your Em- 
pire would extend from ocean to ocean! 

KUBLAI. {wearily) It is much too large already. Why do you want 
to conquer the West? It must be a pitiful land, poor in spirit and 
material wealth. We have everything to lose by contact with its greedy 
hypocrisy. The conqueror acquires first of all the vices of the con- 
quered. Let the West devour itself. 

BAYAN. {helplessly) But>-everywhere in the East there is peacel 
KUBLAI. {with hopeless irony) Ah! And you are becoming restless? 
BAYAN. (proudly) I am a Nfongol— a man of actionl 
KUBLAI. {looking at him with musing irony) HumI You have al- 
ready conquered the West, I think. 
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BAYAN. {puzzled) What, Your Majesty? {Then persuasively) The 
West may not be strong but it is crafty. Remember how that Chris- 
tian, Polo, invented the engine to batter down walls? It would be 
better to wipe out their cunning now before they make too many 
engines to weaken the power of men. {JThen with a sudden inspira- 
tion) And it would be a righteous war! We would tear down their 
Christian Idols and set up the image of the Buddha! 

KUBLAi. Buddha, the Prince of Peace ? , 

BAYAN. {bowing his head as do all his retinue) The Gentle One, 
The Good, The Kind, The Pitiful, The Merciful, The Wise, )The 
Eternal Contemplative One! \ 

KUBLAI. In His Name ? 

BAYAN. {fiercely) Death to those who deny Him! \ 

ALL. {with a great fierce shout and a clanking of swords) Death! 

KUBLAI. {lookt up at the ceiling quizzically) A thunderbolt? 
{Waits) No? Then there is no God! {Then to bayan with a cynical 
bitter smile) August Commander, if you must have war, let it be one 
without fine phrases— a practical war of few words, as that Polo you 
admire would say. Leave the West alone. Our interests do not conflict 
— yet. But there is a group of islands whose silk industry is beginning 
to threaten the supremacy of our own. Lead your gallant million there 
— and see to it your war leaves me in peace! 

BAYAN. I hear and obey! {He turns to his staff exultantly) His 
Majesty has declared war! 

ALL. {with a fierce cheer) Down with the West! 

BAYAN. {hastily) No. Not yet. Down with Japan! {They cheer with 
equal enthusiasm— then he harangues them with the air of a patriotic 
exhorter) His Majesty’s benevolence and patience have been exhausted 
by the continued outrages against our silk nationals perpetrated by 
unscrupulous Japanese trade-pirates who, in spite of his protests, are 
breeding and maintaining silkworms for purposes of aggression! We 
fight in the cause of moral justice, that our silk-makers may preserve 
their share of the eternal sunlight! {A long cheer ^ 
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RUBLAi. {smiling^istractedly) ^ar without rhetoric, please! Polo 
has infected you with cant! The West already invades us! Throw open 
the doors! Music! (The doors are thrown open. The dance music 
sounds loudly) Go in and dance, everyone! You, too, Generali I re- 
voke my declaration of war— unless you learn to dance and be silent! 
(JThey all go into the ballroom, bayan stall^ing majestically with an 
injured mien) But dancing makes me remember Kukachin whose 
little dancing feet—! Shut the doors! Music brings back her voice 
singing! (Turning to chu-yin— AorrA/y) Wisdom! No, do not read! 
What good are wise writings to fight stupidity ? One must have stupid 
writings that men can understand. In order to live even wisdom must 
be stupid! 

A CHAMBERLAIN, (enters hurriedly and prostrates himself) A courier 
from Persia! 

KUBLAi. (excitedly) From Kukachin! Bring him here! (TAe cham^ 
BERLAiN dashes to the door and a moment later the courier enters^ 
travel-stained and weary. He sin\s into a heap before the throne. 
KUBLAI shouts at him impatiently) Have you a letter? 

COURIER, (with a great effort holds out a letter) Here! (He collapses. 
CHU-YiN hands the letter up to kublai who takes it eagerly from him. 
He bepns to read at once. The chamberlain comes back ^ 
of wine. The courier is revived and gets to his kpees, waiting 
humbly^ 

CHU-YiN. (jgoes back to kublai who has finished reading the short 
note and is staring somberly before him) And did the Little Flower 
save his Immortal Soul? (kublai does not look ot him but mutely 
hands him the letter, chu-yin becomes grave. He reads aloud) “Ar- 
ghun had died. I am the vriic of his son, Ghazan. It does not matter. 
He is kind but I miss my home and you. I doubt if I shall be blessed 
with a son. I do not care. I have lost my love of life. My heart beats 
more and more wearily. Death woos me. You must not grieve. You 
wish me to be happy, do you not? And my body may resist Death for 
a long time yet. Too long. My soul he has already possessed. I wish 
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to commend the unremitting attention to his duty of Admiral Polo. 
He saved my life three times at the risk of his own. He delivered me 
to Ghazan. Send him another million. You were right about his soul. 
What I had tpitfaken £or one I discovered to be a fat woman vrith a 
virtue. By the time you receive this they will be married in 
Venice. I do not blame him. But I cannot forgive myself— nor forget 
—nor believe again in any beauty in the world. I love you the best in 
life. And tell Qbu-Yin I love him too.” (He lets the letter in his hand 
drop to his side, his eyes filing, his voice grown hus^. kublai stares 
bleafiy ahead of him.) I 

KUBLAI. {at last rouses himself— harshly to the coukibb) Did the 
Queen give you this in person? \ 

COURIER. Yes, Your Majesty— with a generous gift. 

KUBLAI. I can be generous too. Did she appear — ^ill? 

COURIER. Yes. I could scarcely hear her voice. 

KUBLAI. You brought no other word? 

COURIER. Not from the Queen. I came privately from her. But Ad- 
miral Polo suspected my departure and gave me a verbal message 
which he caused me to memorize. 

KUBLAI. {harshly— his eyes beffnning to gleam svith anger) Hal 
Go onl Repeat! 

COURIER, {stopping for a moment to freshen his memory) He said, 
tell the Great Kaan that “in spite of perils too numerous to relate, I 
have delivered my charge safely to Ghazan Khan. In general, she gave 
but little trouble on the voyage, for although flighty in temper and of 
a passionate disposition, she never refused to heed my advice for her 
welfare and as I informed His Majesty, King Ghazan, the responsi- 
bilities of marriage and the duties of motherhood will sdier her spirit 
and she will setde down as a sensible wife should. This much I further 
add, that in humble obedience to your final instructions given me by 
Mr. Chu-Yin, I looked daily into her eyes.” 

KUBLAI. {bewdderedly to chu-yin) What? Did you—? 
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GHU-TiN. {miserably) Forgive an old fooll I meant it partly in jest 
as a last chance— to cure her— or to awaken him. 

COURIER, (continuing) ‘‘But I have never noted any unnatural 
change in therh except toward the termination of our trip, particu- 
larly on the last day, when I noticed a rather strained expression but 
this I took to be fever due to her Highness’s spleen being sluggish 
after the long confinement on shipboard.” 

KUBLAi. {cho\ing with wrath) O God of the Somber Heavens! 

COURIER. And he gave me no money for delivering the message but 
he promised that you would reward me nobly. 

KUBLAI. (with wild laughter) Ha>ha>ha! Stop! Do you dare to mad- 
den me? (Then suddenly raging) Out of my sight, dog, before I 
have you impaledi (The terror-stncben courier scrambles out libf a 
flash, KUBLAI stands up with flashing eyes--~revenge fully,) I have re- 
considered! I shall conquer the West! I shall lead my armies in person! 
I shall not leave one temple standing nor one Christian alive who is 
not enslaved! Their cities shall vanish in flame, their fields shall 
be wasted! Famine shall finish what I leave undone! And of the 
city of Venice not one vestige shall remain! And of the body of Marco 
Polo there shall not be a fragment of bone nor an atom of flesh which 
will not have shrieked through ten days’ torture before it died! 

CHU-YiN. Master! (He throws himself on his face at kublai’s feet) 
Do not torture yourself! Is this Wisdom? Is this the peace of the 
soul? 

KUBLAI. (distractedly) To revenge oneself— that brings a kind of 
peace! 

CHU-YIN. To revenge equally the wrong of an equal perhaps, but 
this—? Can you confess yourself weaker than his stupidity? 

KUBLAI. He has murdered her! 

CHU-YIN. She does not accuse him. What would be her wish? 

KUBLAI. (his anger passing-— wearily and bitterly, after a pome) 
Rise, my old friend, it is I who should be at your feet, not you at 
mine! (He sin\s dejectedly on his throne again. After a pause, sadly) 
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She will die. Why is this? What purpose can it serve? My hideous 
ifnif pifinn is that God is only an infinite, insane energy which creates 
and destroys without other purpose thto to pass eternity in avoiding 
i-tinnghf. Then the stupid man becomes the Perfect Incarnation of 
Omnipotence and the Polos are the true children of God! {He laughs 
bitterly) Hal How long before we shall be permitted to die, my 
friend? I begin to resent life as the insult of an ignoble inferior with 
whom it is a degradation to fight! {Broodingly— after a pause) I have 
had a foreboding she wotild die. Lately, to while away dme, I ex- 
perimented with the crystal. I do not believe the magic nonsenise 
about it but I do consider that, ^ven a focus, dte will can perhaps 
overcome the limits of the senses. Whatever the explanation be, ^ 
looked into the crystal and willed to see Kukachin in Persia and she 
appeared, sitting alone in a garden, beautiful and sad, apart foom life,' 
waiting— {Brokenly) My eyes filled with tears. I cried out to her — 
and she was gonel {Then suddenly— to the chambemain) Bring 
me the crysull (To chv-yin as the chambehlain goes) Marco, the true 
ruler of the world, will have come to Venice by this time. My loathing 
grows so intense I feel he must jump into the crystal at my bidding. 
And— in the cause of wisdom, say— we must see what he is doing 
now. {The chambeklain returns with the crystal, kublai tal^es it 
eagerly from his hand and stares fixedly into it.) 

CHU'YiN. {protesHngly) Why do you wish to hurt yourself further? 

KUBLAI. {staring fixedly) I shall observe dispassionately. It is a 
test of myself I want to make as a penalty for my weakness a moment 
ago. {He sees something) Ah— it begins. {A pause. The light grows 
dimmer and dimmer on the stage proper as it bepns to come up on 
she extreme foreground) I see— a dty whose streets are canals— it is 
evening— a house. I begin to see through the walls — Ahl {The lights 
come up again on the bac\ stage as the forestage is fuUy revealed. The 
KAAK on his throne and chu-yin are seen dimly, behind and above, li\e 
beings on another plane. At the center of the forestage is a great 
banquet table garishly set with an ornate gold service. A teU mayor- 
tpB 
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domo in a gorgeous uniform enters and stands at attention as the 
procession begins. First come the Guests, male and female, a crowd 
of good substanti/d bourgeois, who stare about with awe and envy and 
are greatly impressed by the gold plate.) 

A MAN. They’ve laid out a pile of money here! 

A WOMAN. Is that gold service really gold ? 

ANOTHER. Absolutely. I can tell without biting it. 

A MAN. They must have cash, whoever they are. 

A WOMAN. Do you think they’re really the Polos? 

ANOTHER. They looked like greasy Tartars to me. 

ANOTiiER. That was their queer clothes. 

A MAN. And remember they’ve been gone twenty-odd years. 

ANOTHER. In spite of that, I thought I could recognize Maffeo. 

A WOMAN. Will Donata know Marco, I wonder? 

A MAN. What’s more to her point, will he recognize her? 

A WOMAN. Imagine her waiting all this time! 

ANOTHER. How romantici He must be terribly rich— if it’s really 
him. 

A MAN. We’ll soon know. That’s why we were invited. 

A WOMAN. Ssshh! Here comes Donau now. How old she’s getting 
to looki 

ANOTHER. And how fat in the hips! 

A MAN. (jokingly) That’s the way I like ’em, and perhaps Marco— 
(donata enters on the arm of her father, a crafty, wizened old man. 
She has grown into a stout middle age but her face is unlined and still 
pretty in a bovine, good-eiatured way. All bow and they return this 
salutation.) 

ALL. Congratulations, Donata! {She blushes and turns aside in an 
incongruous prlish confusion.) 

RATHER, {proud but pretending querulousness) Don’t tease her now! 
The girl’s nervous enough already. And it may not be Marco after 
all but only a joke someone’s put up on us. 

al^woman. No one could be so cruel! 
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all. (suddenly with a great gasp) Oh, iistcnl (An orchestra vig- 
orously begins a flou/ery, sentimental Italian tune. This grows into 
quite a blare as the musicians enter from the fight, six in number, 
in brilliant uniforms) Oh, lookf (The musicians form a line, three 
on each side by the stairs on right) Oh, see! (A procession of servants 
begins to file one by one through the ran\s of musicians, each carry- 
ing on his head or upraised hand an enormous platter on which are 
whole pigs, fowl of all varieties, roasts, vegetables, salads, fruits, nuts, 
dozens of bottles of-wines. The servants arrange these on the table, in 
symmetrical groups, with the trained eye for display of u\indow- 
dressers, until the table, with the bright light flooding dowri on it, 
closely resembles the front of a pretentious delicatessen store. Mean- 
while) See! What a turkey! Such a goose! The fattest pig I eve* saw! 
What ducks! What vegetables! Look at the wine! A feast foV the 
Gods! And all those servants! An army! And the orchestra! What 
expense! Lavish! They must be worth millions! (The three polos 
mal{e their grand entrance from the stairs on right, walking with 
bursting self-importance between the files of musicians who now 
blare out a triumphant march. The two elder precede marco. All three 
are dressed in long robes of embroidered crimson satin reaching almost 
to the ground. The guests give a new united gasp of astonishment) Is 
it they? Is that old Nicolo? That’s MafEeo’s nose! No! It isn’t them at 
all! Well, if it’s a joke, I don’t see the point. But such robes! Such 
hand embroidery! Such material! They must be worth millions. 

DONATA. (falteringly) Is that him, father? I can’t tell. (She calls 
faintly) Marco! (But he pretends not to hear. He gives a sign at which 
the three tal^e off their robes and hand them to the servants. They 
have even more gorgeous blue ones underneath, marco addresses the 
servants in a false voice.) 

MARCO. My good men, you may sell these rich robes and divide the 
proceeds among yourselves! And here is a little something extra. (He 
tosses a handful of gold to the servants and another to the musicians. 
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A mad scramble results. The guests gasp. They seem inclined to join 
in the scramble^ 

GUESTS. How generousi What prodigalityl What indifference to 
moneyl They throw it away like dirt. They must be worth millionsi 

MARCO, {in the same false voice) Our guests look thirsty. Pass 
around the wine. {The servants do so. The guests gaze, smell, taste.) 

ALL, What a vintagel What flavorl What bouquetl How aged! It 
must have cost twenty lire a bottle! {At another signal the three 
POLOS tal(e off their blue robes^ 

MARCO, {regally) Give those to the musicians! {They are revealed 
now in their old dirty, loose Tartar traveling dress and lool( quite 
shabby. The guests gape uncertainly. Then marco declares grandly) 
You look astonished, good people, but this is a moral lesson to teach 
you not to put too much faith in appearances, for behold! {He slits 
up the wide sleeves of his own robe, as do his father and uncle, and 
now the three, standing beside a big empty space which has been 
purposely left at the very center of the table at the front, lower their 
opened sleeves, and, as the musicians, obeying this signal, start up a 
great blare, let pour from them a perfect stream of precious stones 
which forms a glittering multicolored heap. This is the final blow. 
The guests stare pop-eyed, open-mouthed, speechless for a second. 
Then their pent-up admiration breads forth.) 

ALL. Extraordinary! Jewels! Gems! Rubies! Emeralds! Diamonds! 
Pearls! A king’s ransom! Millions! 

MARCO, {suddenly with his hail-fellow-well-met joviality) Well, 
folks, are you all tongue-tied? Isn’t one of you going to say welcome 
home? And Miss Donata, don’t I get a kiss? I’m still a bachelor! 
{Immediately with mad shouts of ^*Bravol'' '^Welcome homer ''Hur- 
rah for the Polos r etc., etc., the guests bear down on them in a flood. 
There is a confused whirl of embraces, \isses, bac\-slaps, handshakes 
and loud greetings of all sorts, marco manages to get separated and 
pulls DONATA down front to the foreground.) 

DONATA. {half swooning) Marco! 
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MARCO, {moped) My old girl! (They \iss, then he pushes her away) 
Herd Let me get a good look at you! Why, you’re still as pretty as a 
picture and you don’t look a day older! 

DONATA. {exaltedly) My beloved prince! 

MARCO, (jol^ingly) No, i£ I was a prince I’d never have remained 
single all these years in the East! I’m a hero, that’s what! And all the 
twenty-odd years I kept thinking of you, and I was always intending 
to write— (He pulls the pieces of the miniature wrapped in the hand- 
kerchief out of his pocket) Here’s proof for you! Look at yourself! 
You’re a bit smashed but that was done in a hand-to-hand fight 
pirates. Now don’t I deserve another kiss? \ 

DONATA. {giving it) My hero! {Then jealously) But I know all^the 
heathen women must have fallen in love with you. 

MARCO. Oh, maybe one or two or so— but I didn’t have time to wa^e 
on females. I kept my nose to the grindstone every minute. {Proudly) 
And I gots results. I don’t mind telling you, Donata, I’m worth over 
two millions! How’s that for keeping my promise? Worth while your 
waiting, eh? {He slaps her on the bacl{^ 

DONATA, Yes, my wonder boy! {Then worriedly) You said there 
were one or two women? But you were true in spite of them, weren’t 
you? 

MARCO. I tell you I wouldn’t have married the prettiest girl in 
Cathay! {This with emphasis. Then abruptly) But never mind any 
other girl. {He chuc\s her under the chin) What I want to know is 
when this girl is going to marry me? 

DONATA. {softly) Any time! {They hug. The guests group about 
them l^ittenishly, pointing and murmuring, **What a romance! What 
a romance!”) 

donata’s father, {seizing the opportunity) Friends, I take this op- 
portunity to publicly announce the betfothal of my daughter, Donata, 
to Marco Polo of this City! {Another wild round of congratulations, 
\isses, etc.) 

MARCO, {his voice sounding above the hubbub) Let’s cat, friends! 
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{They swirl to their places behind the long table. When they stand 
their faces can be seen above the piles of food but when they sit they 
are out of sight) No ceremony among friends. Just pick your chair. 
All ready? Let’s sit down then! {With one motion they disappear^ 

VOICE OF donata’s FATHER. But fost, before we regale ourselves with 
your cheer, won’t you address a few words to your old friends and 
neighbors who have gathered here on this happy occasbn? {Applause. 
MARCO is heard expostulating but finally he gives in.) 

MARCO. All right, if you’ll promise to go ahead and eat and not wait 
for me. {His head appears, his expression full of importance. Servants 
flit about noisily. He coughs and begins with dramatic feeling) My 
friends and neighbors of old, your generous and whole-hearted wel- 
come touches me profoundly. I would I had the gift of oratory to thank 
you fittingly, but I am a simple man, an ordinary man, I might almost 
say,— a man of affairs used to dealing in the hard facts of life, a silent 
man given to deeds, not words — {Here he falters fittingly) And so 
now — ^forgive my emotion — ^words fail me — {Here he clears his 
throat with an important cough and bursts forth into a memorized 
speech in the grand Chamber of Commerce style) But I’ll be glad to 
let you have a few instructive facts about the silk industry as we 
observed it in the Far East, laying especial emphasis upon the key- 
stone of the whole silk business— I refer to the breeding of worms! 
{A few hungry guests start to eat. Knives and forJ^s and spoons ratde 
against plates. Soup is heard, marco strides a good listening attitude 
so he will be sure not to miss a word his voice utters and warms to his 
worlO Now, to begin with, there are millions upon millions of capital 
invested in this industry, millions of contented slaves labor unremit- 
tingly millions of hours per annum to obtain the best results in the 
weaving and dyeing of the finished product, but I don’t hesitate to 
state that all this activity is relatively unimporunt beside the astound- 
ing fact that in the producdon of the raw material there are constantly 
employed millions upon millions upon millions of millions of worms! 

ONE voice, {rather muffled by roast pig) Hear! (fiut the rest are aU 
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obsorbcd in eating and a perfect clamor of knives and for\s resounds. 
MARCO bepns again but this time the clamor is too great, his words 
are lost, only the one he lays such emphasis upon can be distinguished.) 

MARCO. Millions! . . . millions! . • . millions! . . • millions! 

KUBLAi. {who from the height of his golden throne, crystal in hand, 
has watched all this with fascinated disgust while chu-yin has sat 
down to read again, now turns away with a shudder of loathing^--and, 
in spite of himself, a shadow of a smile-^nd lets the crystal fall from 
his hand and shatter into bits with a loud report. Instantly thdre is 
darkness and from high up in the darkness kublai*s voice speatung 
with a pitying scorn.) The Word became their flesh, they say. Now all 
is flesh! And can their flesh become the Word again? ^ 


ACT THREE— SCENE TWO 

S CENE — Grand Throne Room in the Imperial Palace at Cambaluc, 
about two years later. The walls tower majestically in shadow, 
their elaborate detail blurred into a background of half-darl(ness. 

KUBLAI sits at the top of his throne, crossdegged in the posture of 
an idol, motionless, wrapped in contemplation. He wears a simple 
white robe without adornment of any sort. A brilliant light floods 
down upon him in one concentrated ray. His eyes are fixed on a cata- 
falque, draped in heavy white sil\, which stands in the center of the 
room, emphasized by another downpouring shaft of light. 

CHU-YiN stands on the level below, on kublai*8 left. On the main 
floor are the nobles and peopld of the court, grouped as in Act One, 
Scene Six. 

There is a long pause clamorous with the pealing of the thousands 
of belts in the city, big and littie, near and far. Every figure in the 
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room is as motionless as the kaan himself. Their eyes are l(ept on 
him with the ardent humility and respect of worship. Behind their 
impassive faces, one senses a tense expectancy of some sign from the 
throne. At last, kublai ma\es a slight but imperious motion of com* 
mand with his right hand. Immediately the women all turn with arms 
outstretched toward the catafalque. T heir voices rise together in a long, 
rhythmic wail of mourning; their arms with one motion move 
slowly up; their voices attain a prolonged note of unbearable poig* 
nancy; their heads are thrown bac\, their arms appeal to Heaven in 
one agonized gesture of despair. Here the kaan maizes the same 
barely perceptible sign of command again. The voices are instantly 
silenced. With one motion, the women throw themselves prostrate on 
the floor. The bells, except for one slow deep*toned one in the palace 
itself, are almost instantly hushed. At the same instant, from outside, 
at first faint, but growing momentarily in volume, comes the sound 
of funeral music. A moment later the funeral procession enters. The 
men sin\ to the crossAegged position of prayer, their heads bowed. 

First come the musicians, nine in number, men in robes of bright 
red. They are followed by the chorus of nine singers, five men and 
four women, all of them aged, with bent bodies, their thin, cracked 
voices accompanying the music in queer, breaking waves of lamenta* 
tion. These are mashed, the men with a male mas\ of grief, the women 
with a female. All are dressed in deep blach with white edging to their 
robes. After them comes a troupe of young girls and boys, dressed in 
white with blach edging, moving slowly backward in a gliding, inter* 
weaving dance pattern. Their faces are not mashed but are fixed in a 
disciplined, traditional expression of bewildered, uncomprehending 
grief thatislihcamash^ They carry silver censers which they swingin 
unison toward the corpse of the princess kukachin^ carried on a bier 
directiy behind them on the shoulders of eight princes of the blood in 
llach armor. 

Accompanying the bier, one at each comer, are four priests**^he 
foremost two, a Confucian and a Taoist, the latter two, a Buddhist 
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and a Moslem. Each wd\s with bent head reading cdoud to hifnself 
from his Holy Boo{. 

The princes lift the bier of kukachin to the top of the catafalque. 
Her body is wrapped in a winding sheet of deep blue, a jeweled golden 
head-dress is on her blac\ hair, her face is white and clear as a statue's. 
The young boys and girls place their smo\ing censers about the cata- 
falque, the incense ascending in clouds about the Princess as if it 
were bearing her soul with it. The music and the singing cease as the 
dancers, singers, and musicians form on each side, and to the \rear, of 
the catafalque and sin\ into attitudes of prayer. \ 

KUBLAi speal^s to the priests in a uoice of command in which is \i/eari- 
ness and disbelief. 

\ 

KUBLAI. Peace! She does not need your prayers. She was a prayer! 
{With one motion they shut their booths, raise their heads and stare 
before them in silence, kublai continues — sadly) Can words recall 
life to her beauty? {To the priest of tao) Priest of Tao, will you con- 
quer death by your mystic Way? 

PRIEST OF TAO. {bowing his head in submission — fatalisticdly) 
Which is the greater evil, to possess or to be without? Death is. 

CHORUS, {in an echo of vast sadness) Death is. 

KUBLAI. {to the confucian) Follower of Confucius, the Wise, have 
you this wisdom? 

PRIEST OF CONFUCIUS, {slowly) Bcforc we know life, how can we 
know death? {Then as the taoist, submissively) Death is. 

CHORUS, {as before) Death is. 

KUBLAI. {to the BUDDHIST priest) Worshipcr of Buddha, can your 
self-overcoming overcome that greatest overcomer of self? 

BUDDHIST priest. This is a thing which no god can bring about: that 
what is subject to death should not die. {Then as the others, submis- 
sively) Death is. 

CHORUS, {as before) Death is. 

KUBLAI. {wearUy) And your answer, priest of Islam? 
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nnsT OP ntAM. It is the will of Allah! {StAmisshely) Death is. 

cHOftus. Death is. Death is. Death is. (Their vokes die aufoy.) 

KUBLAi. (after a pause) What is death? (A long pause. His eyes 
rest in loving contemplation on the body of kvkachin. Finally he 
speaks tenderly to her oath a sad smile) Girl tsdiom we call dead, 
whose beauty is even in death more living than we, smile with in- 
finite silence upon our speech, smile with infinite forbearance upon 
our wisdom, smile with infinite remoteness upon our sorrow, smile 
as a star smiles! (His voice appears about to brea\. A muffled sound 
of sobbing comes from the prostrate women, kublai regains control 
over his weahjuss and rises to his feet— with angry self<ontempt) 
No morel That is for poetsl (With overstressed arrogance — as- 
sertively) I am the Great KaanI (Everyone in the room rises with 
one motion of assertion^ 

CHoavs. (accompanied by a clangor of brass from the musicians — 
recite with discordant vigor) 

Greatest of the Great! 

Son of Heaven! 

Lord of Earth! 

Sovereign of the World! 

Ruler over Life and Death! 

KUBLAI. (silences them by an imperious gesture — and now even tiu 
great palace bell is stilled— half mockingly but assertively) The Son 
of Heaven? Then I diould know a prayer. Sovereign of the World? 
Then I command the World to pray! (With one motion all sinl( to 
the position of prayer) In silence! Prayer is beyond words! G>ntem- 
plate the eternal life of Life! Pray thus! (He himself sinl(s to the 
position of prayer— a pause— then slowly) In silence— for one concen- 
trated moment— be proud of life! Know in your heart that the living 
of life can be noble! Know that the dying of death can be noble! Be 
wrali^d by life! Be inspired by death! Be humbly proud! Be proudly 
grateful! Be immortal because life is immortal. Contain the harmony 
tA. womb and grave within you! Possess life as a lovei^-then sleqt 
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requited in the arms of deathi If you awake, love again! If you sleep 
on, rest in peace! Who knows which? What does it matter? It is 
nobler not to know! {A pause ofsUence, He rises to his feet. With one 
motion all do lH^ewise. rublai sits bac\ on his cushions again, with- 
drawing into contemplation. The Mongol chronicubr comes forward 
to fulfill his function of chanting the offiaal lament for the dead. He 
declaims in a high wailing voice accompanied by the musicians and by 
the CHORUS who sway rhythmically and hum a rising and falling 
mourning accompaniment.) 

CHRONICLER. Wc lament the shortness of life. Life at its long^t is 
brief enough. \ 

Too brief for the wisdom of joy, too long for the knowledge of 
sorrow. 

Sorrow becomes despair when death comes to the young, untimely^ 
Oh, that her beauty could live again, that her youth could be born 
anew. 

Our Princess was young as Spring, she was beautiful as a bird or 
flower. 

Cruel when Spring is smitten by Winter, when birds are struck dead 
in full song, when the budding blossom is blighted! 

Alas that our Princess is dead, she was the song of songs, the perfume 
of perfumes, the perfect one! 

Our sobs stifle us, our tears wet the ground, our lamentations sadden 
the wind from the West. 

{Bows submissivelyspea\s) 

Yet we must bow humbly before the Omnipotent. 

CHORUS. We must be humble. 

CHRONICLER. Against Death all Gods arc powerless. 

CHORUS. All Gods are powerless. {Their voices die into silence.) 
KUBLAi. {after a pause— wearily) Leave her in peace. Go. {The 
Court leaves silently at his command in a formal, expressionless order. 
The four priests go first, beginning to pray silently again. They are 
followed by the nobles and officials with their women coming after. 
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FinaBy the young hoys and girls tal(e up their censers and dance their 
pattern out bachumrd, preceded by the musicians. Only the chorus 
remain, grouped in a semi<ircle behind the catafalque, motionless, 
and CHU-YIN who stays at the left hand of rublai. The music fades 
away, kublai tabes his eyes from the dead girl with a sigh of bitter 
irony.) 

KUBLAi. Oh, Chu-Yin, my Wise Friend, was the prayer I taught 
them wisdom? 

CHU-YIN. It was the wisdom of pride. It was thy wisdom. 

CHORUS, {echoing sadly) Thy wisdom. 

KUBLAI. Was it not truth? 

CHU-YIN. It was the truth of power. It was thy truth. 

CHORUS, {as before) Thy truth. 

KUBLAI. My pride, my power? My wisdom, my truth? For me there 
remains only— -her truth! {Then after staring at kukachin for a sec- 
ond, bitterly) Her truth! She died for love of a fool! 

CHU-YiN. No. She loved love. She died for beauty. 

KUBLAI. Your words are hollow echoes of the brain. Do not wound 
me with wisdom. Speak to my heart! {Sadly— his eyes again on ku- 
kachin) Her litde feet danced away the stamp of armies. Her smile 
made me forget the servile grin on the face of the World, In her eyes’ 
mirror I watched myself live protected from life by her affection — z 
simple old man dying contentedly a little, day after pleasant day. 

CHU-YiN. {bowing— compassionately) Then weep, old man. Be 
humble and weep for your child. The old should cherish sorrow. {He 
bows again and goes out silently^ 

KUBLAI. {after a pause, gets up and, descending from his throne, 
slowly approaches the catafalque, speaking to the dead girl softly as 
he does so— with a trembling smile) I think you are hiding your eyes, 
Kukachin. You are a little girl again. You are playing hide and seek. 
You are pretending. Did we not once play such games together, you 
and I? You have made your face sdll, you have made your face cold, 
you have set your lips in a smile so remote— you are pretending even 
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that you are deadi (He is very near her now. His voice brealfs^-^ore 
and more intensely) Let us stop playing! It is late. It is time you were 
asleep. Open your eyes and laugh! Laugh now that the game is over. 
Take the blindfold from my dim eyes. Whisper your secret in my ear. 
I— I am dead and you are living! Weep for me, Kukachin! Weep for 
the dead! (He stretches his arms out to her beseechingly^auses, 
standing beside the body, staring down at her; then, after a moment, 
he passes his hand over her face—tremblingly^with a beautiful ten* 
derness of grief) So, little Kukachin— so. Little Flower— you have 
come back— they could not keep you— you were too homesick--lyou 
wanted to return— to gladden my last days— (He no longer tries to 
control his grief. He sobs lil^e a simple old man, bending and l^issfng 
his granddaughter on the forehead— with heart-brea\ing playfulne':^) 
I bid you welcome home, Little Flower! I bid you welcome home! 
(He weeps, his tears falling on her calm white face.) 

CURTAIN 
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T he play is over. The lights come up brilliantly in the theatre. In 
an aisle seat in the first row a man rises, conceals a yawn in his 
palm, stretches his legs as if they had become cramped by too long an 
evening, tal^es his hat from under the seat and starts to go out slowly 
with the others in the audience. But although there is nothing out of 
the ordinary in his actions, his appearance excites general comment and 
surprise for he is dressed as a Venetian merchant of the later Thir- 
teenth Century. In fact, it is none other than marco polo himself, hold- 
ing a bit sleepy, a trifle puzzled, and not a little irritated as his 
thoughts, in spite of himself, cling for a passing moment to the play 
just ended. He appears quite unaware of being unusual and wal\s in 
the crowd without self-consciousness, very much as one of them. Ar- 
rived in the lobby his face begins to clear of all disturbing memories 
of what had happened on the stage. The noise, the lights of the streets, 
recall him at once to himself. Impatiently he waits for his car, casting 
a glance here and there at faces in the groups around him, his eyes 
impersonally speculative, his bearing stolid with the dignity of one 
who is sure of his place in the world. His car^ a luxurious limousine, 
draws up at the curb. He gets in briskly, the door is slammed, the car 
edges away into the traffic and marco polo, with a satisfied sigh at the 
sheer comfort of it all, resumes his Ufe. 
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A. Elay in. Three ^cts 



CHARACTERS 


MICHAEL CAPE 
ELEANOR 
JOHN 
A WOMAN 

SCENES 

ACT ONE 

Scene: Studio apartment. 

ACT TWO 

Scene i : Library. 
Scene ii: Bedroom. 

ACT THREE 

Scene: Same as Act 1. 
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ACT ONE 

S eem— Studio apartment. In the rear, a balcony with a stairway at 
center leading down to the studio floor. 

The room is in darkness. Then a circle of light reveals bleanca ly- 
ing back on a chaise longue. She is a woman of thirty. Her figure is 
tall. Her face, with its high, prominent cheek-bones, lacks harmony. 
It is dominated by passionate, blue-gray eyes, restrained by a high fore- 
head from which the mass of her dark brown hair is combed straight 
back’ The first impression of her whole personality is one of charm, 
partly innate, partly imposed by years of self-discipline. 

She picks up a letter from the table, which she opens and reads, an 
expression of delight and love coming over her face. She kitses the let- 
ter impulsively— then pves a gay laugh at herself. She lets the letter 
fall on her lap and stares straight before her, lost in a sentimental 
reverie. 

A door underneath the balcony it noiselesdy opened and michabl 
comes in. (A circle of light appears with him, follows him into the 
room. T hese two circles of light, like auras of egoism, emphasize and 
intensify eixanca and michael throughout the play. T here is no other 
lighting. The two other people and the rooms are distinguishaUe only 
by the light of EmmA and michael.) 

MICHAEL is thirty-five, taB and dark. His unusual face is a harrowed 
battlefield of supersensitiveness, the features at war with one another 
—the forehead of a thinker, the eyes of a dreamer, the nose and mouth 
of a sensualist. One feels a powerful imagination tinged with somber 
sadness— a driving force which can be sympathetie and cruel at the 
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$0me time. There is something tortured about him— a passionate ten- 
sion, a self-protecting, tarogant defiance of life and his own wea\ness, 
a deep need for love as a faith in which to relax. 

He has a suitcase, hat, and overcoat which he sets inside on the floor, 
poncing toward euanor, trying not to ma\e the slightest noise. But 
she suddenly becomes aware of some presence in the room and turns 
boldly to face it. She gives an exdamation of delighted astonishment 
when she sees Michael and jumps up to meet him as he strides toward 
her. 

ELSANCMt. I^chadl 

CAPE, {with a boyish grin) You’ve spoiled it, Nelly; I 
to announce me. {They are in each other's arms. He 
derly.) 

ELEANOR, (joyously) This is a surprisel 

CAPE, (straining her in his arms and losing her passionately) Own 
little wife I 

ELSANCMt. Dearest! (TAey loo\ into each other* s eyes for a long mo- 
ment.) 

CAFE, (tenderly) Happy ? 

ELEANOR. Yes, yes! Why do you always ask? You know. (Suddenly 
pushing him at arms* length — with a happy laugh) It’s positively 
immoral for an old married couple to act this way. (She leads him by 
the hand to the chaise longue) And you must explain. You wrote not 
to expect you till the end of the week. (She sits down) Get a cushion. 
Sit down here. (He puts a cushion on the floor beside the chtdse longue 
and sits down) Tell me all about it. 

CAPE, (notices the letter lying on the floor) Were you reading my 
letter? (She nods. He gives a happy grin) Do you mean to say you 
still read them over— after five years of me? 

ELEANOR, (with a tender smile) Oh— sometimes. 

CAPE. Sweetheart! (Smiling) What were you dreaming about when 
I intruded? 
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ELEANCML. NcvcT mind. You’re enough of an egotist already. (Her 
hand caressing his face and hair) I’ve been feeling so lonely— and it’s 
only been a few weeks, hasn’t it? {She laughs) How was everything 
in the country? {Suddenly I(issing him) Oh, I’m so happy you’re* 
back. {With moc\ severity) But ought I? Have you fini^ed the 
fourth act? You know you promised not to return until you did. 

CAPE. This afernooni 

ELEANOR. You’re sure you didn’t force kr^{unth a tender smUe at 
Aim)— because you were lonely, too? 

CAPE, {with a sudden change in manner that is almost stem) No. 
I wouldn’t. I couldn’t. You know that. 

ELEANOR, {her face showing a trace of hurt in spite of herself) I was 
only fooling. {Then rousing herself as if conquering a growing die- 
pression) I’m terribly anxious to hear what you’ve done. 

CAPE, {enthusiastically) You’ll sec when I read you— And you’re 
going to be marvelous! It’s going to be the finest thing we’ve ever 
done! 

ELEANOR. I love you for saying ‘‘we.” But the "we” is you. I only— 
{with a smile of ironical self^ty) — act a part you’ve created. 

CAPE, {impetuously) Nonsense! You’re an artist. Each performance 
of yours has taught me something. Why, my women used to be — 
death masks. But now they’re as alive as you are— (icdrA a sudden 
grin) — at least, when you play them. 

ELEANOR, {her eyes shining with excited pleasure) You don’t know 
how much it means to have you talk like that! Oh, I’m going to work 
so hard, Michael! {Impetuously) You’ve simply got to read me that 
last act right now! 

CAPE, {jumping to his feet eagerly) All rig^t. {He wal\s toward his 
bag— then stops when he is half-way and, hesitating, turns slowly and 
comes bac\. He bends down and lifts her face to his— with a smUe) 
No. I won’t. 

ELEANOR, {disappointed) Oh. Why not, dear? 

CAPE. Because— 
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ELEANOR. Plagiarist! 

CAPE. Because I’ve been hoping for this night as our own. Let’s for- 
get the actress and playwright. Let’s just be— us— lovers. 

ELEANOR, {with u Under smile— musingly) We have remained 
lovers, haven’t we? 

CAPE, {with a grin) Fights and all? 

ELEANOR, {with a Utile frown) We don’t fight so much. 

CAPE, {frowning himself) Too much. 

ELEANOR, {forcing a smile) Perhaps that’s the price. j 

CAFE. Don’t grow fatalistic— jiist when I was about to propose 
reform. \ 

ELEANOR, {smiling— quic^y) Oh, I’ll promise to be good — ^if\you 
will. {Gently reproachful) Do you think I enjoy fighting with ypu? 

CAPE, {with sudden passion) It’s wrong, Nelly. It’s evil! 

ELEANOR. Ssshhl We promised. 

CAPE, {hesitatingly) We’ve been taking each other too much for 
granted. That may do very well with the common loves of the world 
—but ours—! {He suddenly pulls her head down and \isses her im- 
pulsively) But you understand! Oh, Nelly, I love you with all ];ny 
soul! 

ELEANOR, {deeply moved) And I love you, Michael— always and 
forever! {They sit close, she staring dreamily before her, he watching 
her face.) 

CAPE, {after a pause) What arc you thinking? 

ELEANOR, {with a tender smile) Of the first time we met- at re- 
hearsal, remember? I was thinking of how mistakenly I’d pictured 
you before that. {She pauses— then frowning a little) I’d heard such 
a lot of gossip about your love affairs. 

CAPE, {with a wry grin) You must have been disappointed if you 
expected Don Juan. {A pause— 4hen forcing a short laugh) I also 
had heard a lot of rumors about your previous — {He stops abruptly 
with an expression of extreme bitterness.) 

ELEANOR, {sharply) Don’t! {A pause— then she goes on sadly) It 
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was only our past together I wanted to remember. {A pause-^hen 
with a trace of scornful resentment) I was forgetting your morbid 
obsession— 

CAPE, {with gloomy irritation) Obsession? Why—? (Then deter^ 
minedly throwing off this mood^eproachfuUy forcing a jolting 
tone) We’re not “starting something” now, are we— after our promise ? 

ELEANOR, {impulsively pressing his hand) No, no— of course not! 

CAPE, {after a pause-~a bit awkwardly) But you guessed my desire, 
at that. I wanted to dream with you in our past— to find there— a new 
faith — 

ELEANOR, {smiling) Another Grand Ideal for our marriage? 

CAPE, {frowning) Don’t mock. 

ELEANOR, {teasingly) But you’re such a relentless idealist. You 
needn’t frown. That was exactly what drew me to you in those first 
days* {Earnestly) I’d lost faith in everything. Your love saved me. 
Your work saved mine. I owe you myself, Michael! {She Ifisses him) 
Do you remember — our first night together? 

CAPE. Do you imagine I could’ve forgotten? 

ELEANOR, {continuing as if she hadn^t heard) The play was such 
a marvelous success! I knew I had finally won— through your work! 
I loved myself! I loved you! You came to me— {More and more in- 
tensely) Oh, it was beautiful madness! I lost myself. I began living 
in you. I wanted to die and become you! 

CAPE, {passionately) And I, you! 

ELEANOR, {softly) And do you remember the dawn creeping in — 
and how we began to plan our future? {She exclaims impulsively) 
Oh, I’d give anything in the world to live those days over again! 

CAPE. Why? Hasn’t our marriage kept the spirit of that time— with 
a growth of something deeper— finer— 

ELEANOR. Yes,— but— Oh, you know what I mean! It was revelation 
then— a miracle out of the sky! 

CAPE, {insistently) But haven’t we realized the ideal of our mar* 
riage— {Smiting but with deep earnestness nevertheless) Not for us 
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die ordinary family rite, you’ll rememberl We swore to have a true 
sacrament— or nothing! Our marriage must be a consummation 
manding and combining the best in each of usl Hard, difiBcult, 
guarded from the commonplace, kept sacred as die outward form 
of our inner harmony! (With an aw\ward sense of having become 
rhetorical he adds self-mocl(ingly) We’d tend our flame on an altar, 
not in a kitchen range! (He forces a grinr—then abruptly changjing 
again, unth a sudden fierce pleading) It has been what we dreamed, 
hasn’t it, Nelly? ( 

EtBANCHu Our ideal was difficult. (Sadly) Somedmes I think we’ve 
demanded too much. Now there’s nothing left but that sometmog 
which can’t give itself. And I blame you for this— because I can neither 
take more nor give more— and you blame me! (She smiles tendeny) 
And then we fight! 

CAFE. Then let’s be proud of our fight! It began with the splitting 
of a cell a hundred million years ago into you and me, leaving an 
eternal yearning to become one life again. 

Ei£AN(». At moments— we do. 

CAPE. Yes! (He pisses her— then intensely) You and I— year a^ 
year— together— forms of our bodies merging into one frirm; rhythm 
of our lives beating against each other, forming slowly the one rhythm 
—the life of Us— created by us!— beyond us, above us! (With sudden 
furious anger) God, what I feel of the truth of this— the beauty! — 
but how can I express it? 

ELEANOR, (hissing him) I understand. 

CAPE, (straining her to him with fierce passion) Oh, my own, my 
own— and I your own— to the end of time! 

EiEANtui. I love you! 

CAPE, (ivith passionate exultance) Why do you r^ret our first days? 
Their fijre still burns in us— deeper! Don’t you feel that? (Kissing her 
again and again) I’ve become youl You’ve become me! One heart! 
One blood! Ours! (He pulls her to her feet) My wife! Come! 
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ELBANOR. {almost swooning in his arms) My lover— yesp- My 
lover— 

CAP£.Q>mel {With his arms around her heleads her to the stairway. 
As they get to the foot, there is a noise from the hall. She hears it, starts, 
seems suddenly brought bac\ to herself, cape is oblivious and con- 
tinues up the stcdrs. She stands swaying, holding on to the bannister 
as if in a daze. At the top, cape turns in surprise at not finding her, as 
if he had felt her behind him. He loo\s down passionately, stretching 
out his arms, his eyes glowing) Q)mel 

ELEANOR, {weakly) Ssshhl A moment— Listrnl 

CAPE, {bewilderedly) What? What is it? 

ELEANOR. Ssshh— Listen— Someone— {She speal(s in an unnatural, 
mechanical torse. A hnocl^ comes at the door. She gives a sort of gasp 
of relief) There! 

CAPE, {still bewilderedly as if something mysterious were happening 
that he cannot grasp) What— what — ? {Then as she ta\es a slow, me- 
chanical step toward the door — with tense pleading) Nelly! Come 
here! {She turns to loo\ at him and is held by his imploring eyes. She 
sways irresolutely toward him, again reaching to the bannister for sup- 
port. Then a sharper \no€\ comes at the door. It acts lil^e a galvanic 
shoch^ on her. Her eyes move in that direction, she tal^es another jerhy 
step. CAPE stammers in a fierce whisper) No! Don't go! 

ELEANOR, {without looking at him — mechanically) I must. 

CAPE, {frantically) They’ll go away. Nelly, don’t! Don’t! {Again 
she stops irresolutely lilfe a hypnotized person tom by two conflicting 
suggestions. The hnoc\ is repeated, this time with authority, assur- 
ance. Her body reacts as if she were throwing off a load.) 

ELEANOR, {with a return to her natural tone--but hysterical) Please— 
don’t be silly, Michael. It might be— something important. {She hur- 
ries to the door ^ 

CAPE, {rushing down the stairs’— frantically) No! No! {He just gets 
to the bottom as she opens the door. He stands there fixed, disor- 
ganized, trembling all over.) 
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UBANOK. (assheseeswhoitis—ingrelieped tone of surprise) Why 
hfjlln, John. Come in! Hen’s MichaeL Michael, it’s John. (jmiN steps 
into the room. He is a man of about fifty, tail, looudimbed, a bit stoop- 
shouldered, with iron-gray hair, and a gaunt, shrewd face. He is not 
handsome but his personality compels affection. His eyes are round 
and child4i\e. He hiu no nerves. His voice is low and calming.) 

jamt. (shading blean« by the hand) Hello, Nelly. I was on my 
way home £rom the theater and I thought I’d drop in for a secpnd. 
Hello, Michael. When’d you get in? Glad to see you back. {He co|mer 
to him and shades his hand which c&ra extends jerkily, as if in sfnte 
of himself, mthout a word.) \ 

EUSANMU (after a glance at her husband— in a forced tone) We’rcfo 
glad you’ve come. Sit down. 

JOHN, (he becomes aware of the disharmonious atmosphere his ap- 
pearance has created) I can’t stay a second. (To cape) I wanted some 
news. I thought Nelly’d probably have heard from you. (He slaps 
CAPE on the bacl^ with jovial familiarity) Well, how’s it coming? 

CAPE. (i» a frozen tone) Oh,— all right— all right. 

ELEANOR, (uneasily) Won’t you have a cigarette, John? (She ta\es 
the box from the table and holds it out to him.) 

JOHN, (taking one) Thanks, Nelly. (He half-sits on the arm of a 
chair. She holds out a light to him) Thanks. 

ELEANOR, (nervously) Why don’t you sit down, Michael? (He 
doesn't answer. She goes to him svith the cigarettes) Don’t you want 
a cigarette? (cape stares at her svith a hot gfanee of scorn. She recoils 
from it, turning qtaclffy away from him, visibly shaken. Without ap- 
pearing to notice, John scrutinizes their faces \eeitiy, sizing up the 
situation.) 

jotm. (breaking in matter-of-fact) You look done up, Michael. 

CAPE, (svith a guilty start) I— I’m tired out. 

ELEANOR, (svith a forced air) He’s been working too hard. He fin- 
ished the last act only diis afternocm. 
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JOHN, {with a grunt of satisfaction) Glad to hear it. {Abruptly) 
When can I see it? 

CAPE. In a day or so— I want to go over— 

JOHN. All right. {Getting to his feet) Well, that’s that. I’ll run 
along. 

ELEANOR, {almost frightenedly) Do stay. Why don’t you read us 
the last act now, Michael? 

CAPE, {fiercely) Nol It’s rotten! I hate the whole play! 

JOHN, {easily) Reaction. This play’s the finest thing you’ve done. 
{He comes to cape and slaps him on the bac\ reassuringly) And it’s 
the biggest chance the lady here has ever had. It’ll be a triumph for 
you both, wait and see. So cheer up— and get a good night’s rest. 
(cape smiles with bitter irony) Well, good-night, (cape nods without 
speaking, john goes to the ^/oor, Eleanor accompanying him) Good- 
night, Nelly. Better start on your part— only don’t you overdo it, too. 
{He pats her on the back) Good-night. 

ELEANOR. Good-night. {She closes the door after him. She remains 
there for a moment staring at the closed door, afraid to turn and meet 
cape’s fiercely accusing eyes which she feels fixed upon her. Finally, 
making an effort of will, she walks back to the table, avoiding his eyes, 
assuming a careless air) 

cape, {suddenly explodes in furious protest) Why did you do that? 

ELEANOR, {with an assumed surprise but with a guilty air, turning 
over the pages of a magazine) Do what? 

cape, {tensely, clutching her by the arm) You know what I mean! 
{Unconsciously he grips her tighter, almost shaking her) 

ELEANOR, {coldly) You’rc hurting me. {A bit shamefacedly, cape 
lets go of her arm. She glances quickly at his face, then speakt with a 
kind of dull remorse) I suppose I can guess— my going to the door ? 

CAPE. He would’ve gone away— {With anguish) Nelly, why did 
you? 

ELEANOR, {defensively) Wasn’t it important you see John? 
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CAPE, (with helpless anger) Don’t evadel (With deep feeling) I 
should think you’d be ashamed. 

ELEANOR, (after a pause— -dully) Perhaps— I am. (A pause) I 
couldn’t help myself. 

CAPE, (intensely) You should’ve been oblivious to everything! 
(Miserably) I— I can’t understand! 

ELEANOR. That’s you, Michael. Tlw other is me— or a part of me — 
I hardly understand myself. ^ 

CAPE, (sinking down on a chair, his head in his hands) After jail 
we’d been to each other tonight — 1 (TPisA bitter despondency) Ruinra 
now— gone — a rare moment of beauty! It seems at times as if son^e 
jealous demon of the commonplace were mocking us. (With a violent 
gesture of loathing) Oh, how intolerably insulting life can be! (The^ 
brokenly) Nelly, why, why did you? 

ELEANOR, (dully) I — I don’t know. (Then after a pause she comes 
over and puts her hand on his shouldtr) Don’t brood, dear. I’m sorry. 
I hate myself. (A pause. She loo^s down at him, seeming to mal(e up 
her mind to something— in a forced tone) But — ^why is it gone — our 
beautiful moment? (She strokes his hair) We have the whole night — 
(He stares up at her wonderingly. She forces a smile, half turn- 
ing away.) 

CAPE, (in wild protest) Nelly, what are you o^ing me— a sacrifice? 
Pleasel 

ELEANOR, (revolted) Michaell (Then hysterically) No, forgive met 
I’m the disgusting onel Forgive mel (She turns away from him and 
throws herself on a chair, staring straight before her. Their chairs are 
side by ode, each facing front, to near that by a slight movement each 
could touch the other, but during the foUowing scene they stare 
straight ahead and remain motionless. They spea\, ostensibly to the 
other, but shotving by their tone it is a thitibing aloud to oneself, and 
neither appears to hear what the other has said.) 

CAPE, (after a long pause) More and more frequently. There’s al- 
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ways some knock at the door, some reminder of the life outside which 
calls you away from me. 

BisANoa. It’s so beautiful—and then— suddenly I’m being crushed. 
I feel a cruel presence in you paralyzing me, creeping over my body, 
possessing it so it’s no longer my body— then grasping at some last 
inmost thing which makes me me— my soul— demanding to have that, 
tool I have to rebel with all my strength — seize any pretext! Just now 
at the foot of the stairs— the knock on the door was— liberation. {In 
anguish) And yet I love youl It’s because I love you! If I’m destroyed, 
what is left to love you, what is left for you to love? 

CAPE. I’ve grown inward into our life. But you keep trying to escape 
as if it were a prison. You feel the need of what is outside. I’m not 
enough fen- you. 

ELBANoa. Why is it I can never know you? I try to know you and 
I can’t. I desire to t^ke all of you into my heart, but there’s a great 
alien force — I hate that unknown power in you which would destroy 
me. {Pleadingly) Haven’t I a right to myself as you have to yourself? 

CAPE. You fight against me as if I were your enemy. Every word or 
action of mine which affects you, you resent. At every turn you feel 
your individuality invaded— while at the same time, you’re jealous of 
any separateness in me. You demand more and more while you give 
less and less. And I have to acquiesce. Have to? Yes, because I can’t 
live without you! You realize that! You take advantage of it while 
you despise me for my helplessness! {This seems to goad him to des- 
peradon) But look out! I still have the strength to—! {He turns his 
head and stares at her chaUengingly.) 

ELEANoa. {as before) You insist that I have no life at all outside you. 
Even my work must exist only as an echo of yours. You hate my need 
of easy, casual associations. You think that weakness. You hate my 
friends. You’re jealous of everything and everybody. {Resentfully) 
I have to You’re too severe. Your ideal is too inhuman. Why 
can’t you understand and be generous— be just! {Slu turns to meet his 
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eyes, staring back^ with resentful accusation. They loo\ at each other 
in this manner for a long moment^ 

CAPE, (averting his eyes and addressing her directly in a cold, sar- 
castic tone) Strange— that John should pop in on us suddenly like 
that. 

ELEANOR, (resentfully) I don’t sec anything strange about it. 

CAPE. It’s past twelve— 

ELEANOR. You’re in New York now. 

CAPE, (sharply) I’m quite aware of that. Nevertheless — | 

ELEANOR, (shortly) He explained. Didn’t you hear him? He wanted 
news of the play and thought I might have a letter — \ 

CAPE. That’s just the point. He had no idea he would find me heri. 

ELEANOR, (about to fly at him, checks herself after a pause, coldly)^ 
Why shouldn’t he come to see me? He’s the oldest friend I’ve got. He 
gave me my first chance and he’s always helped me since. I owe what- 
ever success I’ve made to his advice and direction. 

CAPE, (stung— sarcastically) Oh, undoubtedly! 

ELEANOR. I suppose you think I ought to have said it’s to you I owe 
everything? 

CAPE, (dryly) I’d prefer to say it was to yourself, and no one else. (Af- 
ter a pause — attempting a casual tone) Has he been in the habit of 
calling here while I’ve been gone? (Hurriedly) Don’t misunderstand 
me. I’m merely asking a question. 

ELEANOR, (scornfully) Oh! (A pause. She bites her lips— then 
coldly) Yes, he’s been here once before. (Mockingly) And after the 
theater, too! Think of that! 

CAPE, (sneeringly) The same insatiable curiosity about my play? 

ELEANOR, (angrily) Michael! (A pause— then scornfully) Don’t tell 
me you’re becoming jealous of John again! 

CAPE, (meaningly) Again. That’s just it. 

ELEANOR, (springing from her chair— excitedly) This is insuffer- 
able! (Then calming herself with an effort— with a forced laugh) 
Please don’t be so ridiculous, Michael. I’ll only lose my temper if you 
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keep on. {Then suddenly she ma\es up her mind and comes to him) 
Please stop, dear. We’ve made up our minds not to quarrel. Let’s drop 
it. {She pats his head with a friendly smile,) 

CAPE, {impulsively taf^es her hand and \isses it) All right. Forgive 
me. I’m all unstrung. His breaking in on us like that — {He relapses 
into f rooming brooding again. She sits down, this time facing him, 
and lool{s at him uneasily,) 

ELEANOR, {after a pause— rather irritably) It’s too absolutely silly, 
your being jealous of John. 

CAPE. I’m not jealous of him. I’m jealous of you— the something in 
you that repulses our love— the stranger in you. 

ELEANOR, {with a short laugh) I should think after five years— 

CAPE, {unheeding) And what makes me hate you at those times is 
that I know you like to make me jealous, that my suffering pleases 
you, that it satisfies some craving in you— for revenge! 

ELEANOR, {scornfully) Can’t you realize how absurd you are? {Then 
with a forced placating laugh) No, really, Michael, it’d be funny — 
if it weren’t so exasperating. 

CAPE, {after a pause—somberly) You mentioned our years together 
as proof. What of the years that preceded ? 

ELEANOR, {challengingly) Weil, what of them? 

GAPE. By their light, I have plausible grounds for jealousy in John’s 
case. Or don’t you acknowledge that? 

ELEANOR. I deny it absolutely! 

CAPE. Why, you’ve told me yourself he was in love with you for 
years, and that he once asked you to marry him! 

ELEANOR. Well, did I marry him? 

GAPE. But he still loves you. 

ELEANOR. Don’t be stupid! 

CAPE. He does, I tell you! 

ELEANOR. If you had any sense you’d know that his love has become 
purely that of an old friend. And I refuse to give up his friendship for 
your siUy whims. 
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CAPE, {after a pause in which they each brood resentfully-^sarcas^ 
tically) You were a shining exception, it appears. The other women 
he helped could hardly claim he had remained-— merely their friend. 

ELEANOR, {vehemently) It’s a lie! And even if it were true, you’d 
find it was they who offered themselves! 

CAPE, {significantly) Ah! {Then after a pause) Perhaps because 
they felt it necessary for their careers. 

ELEANOR, {dryly) Perhaps. {Then after a pause) But they discovered 
their mistake, then. John isn’t that type. \ 

CAPE, {suddenly) Why do you act so. jealous— of those others? \ 
ELEANOR, {flushing angrily) I don’t. It’s your imagination. I 
CAPE. Then why lose your temper? \ 

ELEANCEt. Because I resent your superior attitude that John had to 
bribe women to love him. Isn’t he as worthy of love— as you are ? 

CAPE, {sarcastically) If I am to believe your story, you didn’t think 
so. 

ELEANOR, {irritably) Then let’s stop arguing, for heaven’s sake! 
Why do you always have to rake up the past? For the last year or so 
you’ve begun to act more and more as you did when we first lived to^ 
gether— jealous and suspicious of everything and everybody! {Hys- 
terically) I can’t bear it, Michael! 

CAPE, {ironically) You used to love me for it then. 

ELEANOR, {calming herself) Well, I can’t endure it now. It’s too 
degrading. I have a right to your complete &ith. {Reaching over and 
grasping his hands^amestly) You know I have in your heart of 
hearts. You know that there can never be anyone but you. Forget the 
past. It wasn’t us. For your peace— and mine, Michael! 

CAPE, {moved— pressing her hands) All right. Let’s stop. It’s only 
that I’ve thought I’ve felt you drawing away—! Perhaps it’s all my 
supersensitiveness— {Patting her hand and forcing a smile) Let’s talk 
of something else. {Cheerfully— after a pause) You can’t imagine 
how wonderful it’s been up in the country. There’s just enough win- 
ter in the air to make one energetic. No summer fools about. Solitude 
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and work. I was happy— that is, as happy as I ever can be without you. 

ELEANOR, {withdrawing her hands from his with a quic\ move' 
ment-'sarcasticaUy) Thanks for that afterthought— hut do you ezpea 
me to believe it? When you’re working I might die and you’d never 
know it 

CARE, {amused but irritated) There you gol You denounce my 
jealousy, but it seems to me your brand of it is much more ridiculous. 

ELEANOR, {sharply) You imagine I’m jealous of your work? You — 
you flatter yourself I 

CAPE, {stung— bitingly) It’s an uimatural passion certainly— in your 
case. And an extremely ungrateful passion, I might add! 

ELEANCxi. {losing her temper, completely) You mean I ought to be 
grateful for — I suppose you think that without your work I — {Spring- 
ing to her feet) Your egotism is making a fool of youl You’re becom- 
ing so exaggeratedly conceited no one can stand youl Everyone no- 
tices iti 

CAFE, {angrily) You know that’s imtrue. You only say it to be mean. 
As for my work, you’ve acknowledged a million times — 

ELEANOR. If I have— but please remember there are other playwrights 
in the worldl 

CAFE, {bitingly) You were on the stage seven years before I met you. 
Your appearance in the work of other playwrights— you must adnut 
you were anything but successful! 

ELEANOR, {with a Sneer of rage) And I siq>pose you were? 

CAFE. Yes! Not in your commerciai sense, perhaps, but— 

ELEANOR. You’re conten^tiblel You know that’s the very last thing 
you can say of me. It was exactly because I wasn’t that kind— because 
I was an artist— that I found it so hardi 

CAPE, {unheeding) My plays had been written. The one you played 
in first was written three years before. The work was done. That’s 
the proof. 

ELEAN(». {scathingly) That^s absurdl You know very weU if it 
hadn’t been for John, you— 
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CAPE, {violently) Nonsense! There were other managers who— 
ELEANOR. They didn’t want your work, you know it! 

CAPE, {enraged) I see what you’re driving at! You’d like to pretend 
I was as much dependent on John as you were! {Trembling all over 
with the violence of his passion) I should think you’d be ashamed to 
boast so brazenly — to me! — of what he had done for you! 

ELEANOR. Why should I be ashamed of my gratitude? 

CAPE. To drag that relationship out of the past and throw it in ipy 
face! I 

ELEANOR, {very pcie^tensely) What relationship ? \ 

CAPE, {incoherently, strangled by his passion) Ask anyone! (TAen 
suddenly with anguished remorse) No, no! I don’t mean that! (Torv 
turedly) Wounds! Wounds! For God’s sake! 

ELEANOR, {trembling with rage) I’ll never forget you said that! 

CAPE, {stung— 4n a passion again at once) Because I resent that man’s 
being here— late at night— when I was away? Oh, I don’t mean I 
suspect you — now — 

ELEANOR, {viciously) What noble faith! Maybe you’re going to dis* 
cover I don’t deserve it! 

CAPE, {unheeding) But there was scandal enough about you and 
him, and if you had any respect for me — 

ELEANOR. I’ve lost it now! 

CAPE. You wouldn’t deliberately open the way — 

ELEANOR, {tensely) So you believe — that gutter gossip? You think 
I—? Then all these years you’ve really believed—? Oh, you mean 
hypocrite! 

CAPE, {stung— bitingly) Don’t act moral indignation! What else 
could I have thought? When we first fell in love, you confessed 
frankly you had had lovers— not John but others — 

ELEANOR, {brokenly— with mingled grief and rage) I was an idiot! 
I should have Ued to you! But I thought you’d understand— that I’d 
been searching for something— that I needed love— something I found 
in you! I tried to make you see— the truth— that those experiences had 
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only made me appreciate you all the more when I found youl I told 
you how little these men had meant to me, that in the state of mind I 
had been in they had no significance either one way or the other, and 
that such an attitude is possible for a woman without her being low. 
I thought you understood. But you didn’t, you’re not big enough for 
that! (With a wild ironical laugh) Now I know why the women in 
your plays are so woodeni You ought to thank me for breathing life 
into theml 

CAPE, (furiously) Good God, how dare you criticize creative work, 
you actress! 

ELEANOR, (violently) You deny that I create—? Perhaps if I’d have 
children and a home, take up knitting — I (She laughs wildly) I’d be 
safe then, wouldn’t I— reliable, guaranteed not to — (Her face seems 
suddenly to congeal) So you think that I was John’s mistress — that I 
loved him — or do you believe I just sold myself? 

GAPE, (in agony) No, no! For God’s sake, not that! 1 may have 
thought you once loved — 

ELEANOR, (frozenly) Well, it was— that— just that! When he first 
engaged me— I’d heard the gossip— I thought he expected— and I 
agreed with myself— it meant nothing to me one way or the other- 
nothing meant anything then but a chance to do my work— yes, I 
agreed— but you see he didn’t, he didn’t agree. He loved me but he 
saw I didn’t love him— that way— and he’s a finer man than you 
think! 

CAPE, (hoarsely) You’re lying! (Bewilderedly) I can’t believe— 

BL£AN(»L (fiercely) Oh yes, you can! You want to! You do! And 
you’re glad! It makes me lower than you thought, but you’re glad to 
know it just the same! You’re glad because now you can really believe 
that— nothing ever happened between us! (She stares into his eyes and 
seems to read some confirmation of her statement there, for she cries 
with triumphant bitterness) You can’t deny it! 

CAPE, (wildly) No! You devil, you, you read thoughts into my 
mind! 
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ELEANOR, {with wild hysterical scorn) It’s true! How could I ever 
love you? 

CAPE, {clutching her in his arms fiercely) You do! {He \isses her 
frantically. For a moment she submits, appears even to return his 
\isses in spite of herself, cape cries triumphantly) You do! {She sud- 
denly pushes him away and glares at him at arms* length. Her fea- 
tures are wording convulsively. Her whole tortured face expresses an 
abysmal self-loathing, a frightful hatred for him.) j 

ELEANOR, {as if to herself--in a strangled voice) No! You ^n’t 
crush— me! {Her face becomes deadly calm. She speaks with intense, 
cold hatred) Don’t kiss me. I love him. He was— my lover— heie— 
when you were away! \ 

CAPE, {stares dumbly into her eyes for a long moment — hoarsely, in 
agony) You lie! You only want to torture— 

ELEANOR, {deathly calm) It’s true! (cape stares at her another sec- 
ond’—then, with a snarl of fury like an animal* s he seizes her about the 
throat with both hands. He chokes her, forcing her down to her kftees. 
She does not struggle but continues to look 

defiant hate. At last he comes to himself with a shudder and steps away 
from her. She remains where she is, only putting out her hand on the 
floor to support herself.) 

cape, {in a terrible state, sobbing with rage and anguish) Gone! All 
our beauty gone! And you don’t love him! You lie! You did this out 
of hatred for me! You dragged our ideal in the gutter— with delight! 
{Wildly) And you pride yourself you’ve killed it, do you, you actress, 
you barren soul? {With savage triumph) But I tell you only a creator 
can really destroy! {With a climax of frenzy) And I will! I will! I 
won’t give your hatred the satisfaction of seeing our love live on in 
me— to torture me! I’ll drag it lower than you! I’ll stamp it into the 
vilest depths! I’ll leave it dead! I’ll murder it— and be free! {Again 
he threatens her, his hands twitching back toward her neck^^then he 
rushes out of the door as if furies were pursuing him, slamming it 
shut behind him) 
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BLEANOR. (with acryof despair) Midbaell (She stops as hatred and 
rage overpower her again— 4eaps up and runs to the door— opens it 
and screams after him violently) Go! Gol I’m glad! I hate you. I’ll go, 
too! I’m free! I’ll go— (She turns and runs up the stars. She disap- 
pears for a moment, then comes bac^^ with a hat and coat on and, 
hurrying down the stairs again, rushes out leaving the door open 
behind her.) 



ACT TWO-SCENE ONE 


1 IBKARY. A door is in the rear, toward right. A large couch facing 
J front. On the wall, a framed portrait study of eleanor. 

At first the room is in darf^ness. As the curtain rises, John can be 
dimly distinguished sitting, bent over wearily, his shoulders botifed, 
his long arms resting on his bpees, his hands dangling. He sits on ^he 
extreme edge in the exact middle of the big couch, and this heightens 
the sense of loneliness about him. 1 

Suddenly he stares as the sound of a motor comes from the drivewdy. 
The car is heard driving up; it stops before the front door; its door is 
slammed, it drives off; a ringing of the doorbell sounds from some- 
where bac\ in the house. John has gotten up, gone toward the door 
in the rear, exclaiming irritably as the bell continues to ring— All 
right, damn it! Who the devil — ? {He is heard opening the front door 
—in blan\ amazement) Nelly! {Then her voice in a strained, hys- 
terical pitch) John, I — (ft he rest is lost incoherently. Then his voice 
soothingly) Come in! Come in. {He follows her into the room. Her 
face is pale, distraught, desperate. She comes quiclffy to the couch 
and flings herself down in one corner. He stands nearby uncertainly, 
watching her. His face holds a confused mixture of alarm, tenderness, 
perplexity, passionate hope.) 

JOHN. You’re trembling. 

ELEANOR, {with a startled movement) No— I— I’m— {A pause. He 
waits for her to spea\, not knowing what to thin\. She gradually col- 
lects herself. Memory crowds bac\ on her and her face twitches with 
pun which turns to hatred and rage. She becomes conscious of John’s 
eyes, forces this bac\, her face growing mas\-til(e and determined. She 
lool(s up at JOHN and forces the words out slowly) John — you said, if 
ever— You once said I might always come — 
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JOHN, {his face lights up far a second with a joy that is incongru- 
ously savage--at once controlling this^simply) Yes, Nelly. 

ELEANOR, {a bit brol^enly now) I hope— you meant that. 

JOHN, {simply) Yes, I meant it. 

ELEANOR. I mean— that you still mean it—? 

JOHN, {forcing an aw\ward smile) Then— now— forever after, 
amen— any old time at all, Nelly. {Then overcome by a rush of be- 
wildered joy— stammering) Why— you ought to know— I 
ELEANOR, {smiling tensely) Would I still be welcome if Fd come— 
to stay? 

JOHN, {his voice quivering) Nelly! {He stares toward her, then 
stops— in a low, uncertain voice) And Michael? 

ELEANOR, {with an exclamation of pain) Don't! {Quickly recover- 
ing herself— in a cold, hard voice) That's— dead! (john lets a held- 
bac\ breath of suspense escape him. eleanor stammers a bit hyster- 
ically) Don’t talk of him! I’ve forgotten— as if he’d never lived! Do 
you still love me ? Do you ? Then tell me! I must know someone— 
JOHN, {still uncertain, but coming nearer to her— simply) You knew 
once. Since then— My God, you've guessed, haven’t you? 

ELEANOR. I need to hear. You’ve never spoken— for years— 

JOHN. There was— Michael. 

ELEANOR, {wildly, putting her hands up to her ears as if to shut out 
the name) Don’t! {Then, driven by a desperate determination, forces 
a twisted smile) Why do you stand there? Are you afraid? I’m begin- 
ning to suspect— perhaps, you’ve only imagined — 

JOHN. Nelly! {He seizes one of her hands aw\wardly and covers 
it with losses— confusedly, with deep emotion) I— You know— You 
know— 

ELEANOR, {with thc somc fixed smile) You must put your arms 
around me— and kiss me— on the Ups— 

JOHN. {ta\es her in his arms awl^wardly and kisses her on the lips— 
with passionate incoherence) Nelly! I'd given up hoping— I— I can’t 
believe— {She submits to his kfsses with closed eyes, her face like a 
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mas\, her body trembling with revulsion. Suddenly he seems to sense 
something disharmonious^onfusedly) But you— you don't care for 
me. 

ELEANOR, (still with closed eyes’-^ully) Yes. (With a spurt of 'des^ 
perate energy she \isses him wildly several times, then sin\s bac\ 
again closing her eyes) I’m so tired, John — so tiredl 

JOHN, (immediately all concern) You’re trembling all over. I’m an 
idiot not to have seen — Forgive me. (He puts his hand on herjore* 
head) You’re feverish. You’d better go to bed, young lady, ifght 
away. G)me. (He raises her to her feet.) \ 

ELEAN(»t. (wearily) Yes, I’m tired. (Bitterly) Oh, it’s good to| be 
loved by someone who is unselfish and kind— * 

JOHN. Ssshh! (Forcing a joking tone) I’m cast for the Doctor noW. 
Doctor’s orders: don’t talk, don’t think, sleep. Come, I’ll show you 
your room. 

ELEANOR, (dully) Yes. (As if she were not aware of what she is do- 
ing, she allows him to lead her to the door at right, rear. There she 
suddenly starts as if awakening-— frightenedly^ Where arc we going? 

JOHN, (with gentle bullying) You’re going upstairs to bed. 

ELEANOR, (with a shudder-^ncoherently) no! Not now— no- 
wait— you must wait— (Then calming herself and trying to sp€a\ 
matter-of-factly) I’d rather stay up and sit with you. 

JOHN, (worriedly, but giving in to her at once) All right. Whatever 
suits you. (They go bac\. She sits in a chair. He puts a cushion in bac\ 
of her) How’s that? 

ELEANOR, (with a wan, grateful smile) You’re so kind, John. You’ve 
always been kind. You’re so different— (She checks herself, her face 
growing hard. John watches her. There is a long pause.) 

JOHN, (finally-^n a gentle tone) Nelly, don’t you think it’d help if 
you told me— everything that’s happened? 

ELEANOR, (with a shudder) No! It was all horror and disgust! 
(Wildly resentful) Why do you make me remember? I’ve come to 
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you. Why do you ask for reasons? {With a harsh laugh) Arc you 
jealous-K>f him? 

JOHN, {quietly) Fvc always envied Michael. 

ELEANOR. If you’d sccn him tonight, you wouldn’t envy him. He’s 
mean and contemptiblel He makes everything as low as he isl He 
went away threatening, boasting he’d— {Hysterically) Why do you 
make me think of him? I want to be yoursi {She throws herself into 
his arms^ 

JOHN, {straining her to him — with aw\ward passion) Nelly I 
der his hisses her face again becomes mashdihe, her body rigid, her 
eyes closed, john suddenly grows aware of this. He stares down at her 
face, his own growing bewildered and afraid. He stammers) Nelly! 
What is it? 

ELEANOR, {opening her eyes’— in alarm) What — ? 

JOHN, {with a sigh of relief) You gave me a scare. You were like 
a corpse. 

ELEANOR, {breahs away from him) I — believe ! do feel ill. I’ll go 
to bed. {She moves toward the door.) 

JOHN, {uneasily — with a forced heartiness) Now you’re talking 
sense. Come on. {He leads the way into the hall. She goes as far as the 
doorway — then stops. A queer struggle is apparent in her face, her 
whole body, as if she were fighting with all her will to overcome some 
invisible barrier which bars her way. john is watching her \eenly 
now, a sad foreboding coming into his eyes. He steps past her bac\ 
into the room, saying l(indly but with a faint trace of bitterness) It’s 
the first door upstairs on your right— if you’d rather go alone. {He 
wal\s still further away, then turns to watch her, his face growing 
more and more aware and melancholy.) 

ELEANOR, {vaguely) No— you don’t understand — {She stands 
swaying, reaching out her hand to the side of the doorway for sup* 
port— dully) The first door to the right— upstairs? 

JOHN. Yes. 

ELEANOR, {struggles with herself, confused and impotent, trying to 
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untt-^finally turns to John lil(e a forlorn child) John. Can*t you 
help me? 

JOHN, {gravely) No— not now when I do understand. You must do 
it alone. 

ELEANOR, {with a desperate cry) I cani Fm as strong as hel (TAiV 
breaths the spell which has chained her. She grows erect and strong. 
She wall(s through the doorway?^ 

JOHN, {with a triumphant exclamation of joy) Ah I {He strides 
toward the doorway— 4hen stops as he notices that she also has stopped 
at the bottom of the stairs, one foot on the first stair, holding uh at 
the top. Then she wavers and suddenly bolts bac\ ino the rom, 
gropingly, her face strained and frightened. John questions her with 
fierce disappointment) What is it? Why did you stop? \ 

ELEANOR, {forcing a twisted smile— wildly) YouVc right. I must be 
feverish. {Trying to control herselfself^ocl(ingly) Seeing spooks^ 
that’s pretty far gone, isn’t it? {Laughing hysterically) Yes— I swear 
I saw him— standing at the head of the stairs waiting for me — ^just as 
he was standing when you knocked at our door, remember? {She 
laughs) Really, it was too ridiculous— so plain— 

JOHN. Ssshhl {glancing at her worriedly) Won’t you lie down here ? 
Try and rest. 

ELEANOR, {allowing him to mal^e her comfortable on the couch 
before the fire) Yes. {Her eyes glance up into his bewilderedly^ 
JOHN, {after a long pause—slowly) You don’t love me, Nelly. 
ELEANOR, {pitifully protesting) But I do, John! I do! You’re kind! 
You’re unselfish and finel 
JOHN, {with a wry smUe) That isn’t me. 

ELEANOR, {desperately defiant, leaps to her feet) I do! {She tal(es his 
face between her hands and bringing her own close to it stares into his 
eyes. He lool{s bad^ into hers. She mutters fiercely between her 
clenched teeth) I do! (For a long moment they remain there, as she 
brings her face nearer and nearer striving with all her will to l(iss hiqt 
on the lips. Finally, her eyes falter, her body grows Ump, she turns 
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away mi throws herself on the eoueh in a fit of abandoned sobbing^ 

joHK. (with a sad smUe) You see? 

BLBANMu (her voice muffled— between sobs) But I — ^want tol And 
I wiUr-I know^-some day— I promisel 

JOHN, (forcing a light tone) Well, I’ll be reagned to wait and hope 
then— and trust in your good intentions. (After a pause— in a calming, 
serious tone) You’re calmer now? Tell me what happened between 
you and Michael. 

BLBANoa. Nol Please! 

JOHN, (smiling but eamesdy) ItV relieve your mind, Nelly— and 
besides, how can I help you otherwise? 

BLSANoa. (after a pause— with resigned dullness) We’ve quarreled, 
but never like this before. This was final. (She shudders— then sud- 
denly bursts out wildly) Oh, John, fi>r God’s sake don’t ask me! I 
want to forget! We tore each other to pieces. I realized I hated him! 
I couldn’t restrain my hate! I had to crush him as he was crushing me! 
(After a pause— dully again) And so that was the end. 

JOHN, (tensely, hoping again now— pleadingly) You’re sure, Nelly ? 

ELEANOR, (fiercely) I hate him! 

JOHN, (after a pause— earnestly) Then stay here. I think I can help 
you forget. Never mind what people say. Make this your home— 
and maybe— in time— (He forces a smile) You see. I’m already start- 
ing to nurse along that crumb of hope you gave. (She is looking down, 
preoccupied with her own thoughts. He loo\s at her embarrasseHy, 
then goes on gently, timidly persuasive) I don’t mind wudng. I’m 
used to it. And I’ve been hoping ever since I first met you. (Forcing 
a half laugh) I’ll admit when you married him the waiting and 
hoi»ng seemed excess labor. I tried to fire them— thought I had— but 
when you came tonight— they virere right onto the job agsun! (He 
laughs— then catching himself awkwardly) But hell! I don’t want to 
bother you now. Forget me. 

ELEANOR, (in a Hand, ehsent-minded tone which wounds him) 
You’re so kind, Jchn. (Jhen fcHowing her own Une of thought, she 
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breads out savagely) I told him Vd been your mistress while he was 
away! 

JOHN, (amazed) Nelly! 

ELEANOR. I had to tell that lie! He was degrading me! I had to 
revenge myself! 

JOHN. But certainly he could never believe — 

ELEANOR, (with fierce triumph) Oh, I made him believe! (Then 
dully) He went away. He said hc*d kill our love as I had— wolrse— 
( With a twisted smile) That’s what he’s doing now. He’s gone to one 
of those women he lived with before — (Laughing harshly) No! They 
wouldn’t be vile enough— for his beautiful revenge on me! He h)^ a 
wonderful imagination. Everyone acknowledges that! (She laughs 
with wild bitterness) My God, why do I think — ? Help me, Jolm! 
Help me to forget. 

JOHN, (after a pause — with a sad, bitter helplessness) You mean — 
help you— to revenge yourself! But don’t you realize I can’t— you 
can’t because you still love him! 

ELEANOR, (fiercely) No! (After a pause---brol(enly) Don’t! I know! 
(She sobs heartbrol^enly.) 

JOHN, (after a pause, as her sobbing grows quieter---sadly) Go 
home. 

ELEAN(xi. No! (After a pause, brokenly) He’ll never come back now. 

JOHN, (with a bitter humor) Oh, yes he will; take my word for it. 
I know— because I happen to love you, too. 

ELEANOR, (faintly) And do you— hate me? 

JOHN, (after a pause^with melancholy self-disgust) No. I’m too 
soft. (Bitterly) I ought to hate you! Twice now you’ve treated my love 
with the most humiliating contempt— Once when you were willing 
to endure it as the price of a career— again tonight, when you try to 
give yourself to me out of hate for him! (In sudden furious revolt) 
Christ! What am I, eh? (Then chec\ing his anger and farcing a $vry 
smile) I think your treatment has been rather hard to take, Nelly— 
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and even now Fm not cured, at dbatl (He laughs harshly and turns 
away to conceal Us red hurt^ 

ELEANOR, (with a deep grief) Forgive me. 

JOHN, (as if to himself-^reassuringly) Still— Fd have been the poor- 
est slave. I couldn’t have fought you like Michael. Perhaps, deep down, 
Fm glad — (Then bluntly) You’d better go home right away. 

ELEANOR. (duUy) Even if he— 

JOHN, (brusquely) No matter what! Face the truth in yourself. 
Must you— or mustn’t you? 

ELEANOR, (after a moment's defiant struggle with herself-— forlornly) 
Yes. (After a pause, with a gesture toward the door and a weary, 
beaten smile) Upstairs— if I could have gone— I might have been 
free. But he’s trained me too well in his ideal. (Then shrugging her 
shoulders, fatdistically) It’s broken me. Fm no longer anything. So 
what does it matter how weak I am ? (A slight pause) I begin to know 
—something. (With a sudden queer, exultant pride) My love for him 
is my own, not his! That he can never possess! It’s my own. It’s my 
life! (She turns to John determinedly) I must go home now. 

JOHN, (wonderingly) Good. I’ll drive you back. (He starts for the 
door.) 

ELEANOR, (suddenly grasping his arm) Wsiit, (Affectionately) I 
was forgetting you — ^as usual. What can I do — ? 

JOHN, (with a wry smile) Study your part; help Michael; and we’ll 
all three be enormously successful! (He laughs mocl^ingly.) 

ELEANOR, (tenderly) I’ll always believe Fate should have let me love 
you, instead. 

JOHN, (with the same wry smile) While I begin to suspect that in a 
way Fm lucky— to be heartbroken. (With a laugh) Curtain! You’ll 
want to go upstairs and powder your nose. There’s no angel with a 
flaming sword there now, is there? (He points to the doorway^ 

ELEANOR, (with a tired smile) No. (She goes to the doorway. He 
follows her. They both stop there for a moment instinctively and 
smile forlornly at each other ^ 
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JOHN, {impulsively) That time you stood here and called to me for 
help— if I could have given you a push, mental, moral, physical-—? 

ELEANOR. It wouldn’t havc helped. The angel was here. {She touches 
her breast^ 

JOHN, {with a sigh) Thanks. That saves me a life-long regret. 

ELEANOR, {earnestly — gripping his right hand in hers and holding 
his eyes) There must be no regrets— between old friends. 

JOHN, {gripping her hand in turn) No, I promise, Nelly. {Then 
letting her hand drop and turning away to conceal his emotiok — 
forcing a jolting tone) After all, friendship is sounder, saner— more 
in the picture for my type, eh ? \ 

ELEANOR, {absent-mindedly again now — vaguely) I don’t kno^. 
{Then briskly) We must hurry. I’ll be right down. {She goes out and 
up the stairway in the hall.) 

JOHN. {Stares up after her for a second, then smiling grimly) Well, 
business of living on as usual. {He walXs out, calling up the stairs) 
I’m going to get the car, Nelly. 

CURTAIN 


ACT TWO — SCENE TWO 

A BEDROOM. In the rear, center, a door. A chair to left of door. In the 
. left corner, a washstand. In the left wall, center, a small window 
with a tom darl^ shade pulled down. On the right, a bed. Ugly wall- 
paper, dirty, stained, criss-crossed with match-stro\es. 

When the curtain rises, the room is in darkness except for a faint 
glow on the window shade from some street lamp. Then the door is 
opened and a woman* s figure is silhouetted against the dim, yellow 
light of a hall. She turns and spea\s to someone who is following her. 
Her voice is heavy and slow with the strong trace of a foreign, intona- 
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tion, although the words are clearly enough defined. A man*s figure 
appears behind hers. The woman is fakly young. Her face, rouged, 
powdered, penciled, is broad and stupid. Her small eyes have a glazed 
loo\. Vet she is not ugly^ather pretty for her bovine, stolid type^ 
and her figure is still attractive although its movements just now are 
those of a tired scrubwoman. She ta\es off her coat, hangs it on a 
hoo\, and removes her hat. 

T he man is michael. He is bare-headed, his hair disheveled, his eyes 
wild, his face has a feverish, mad expression. He stands in the doorway 
watching each movement of the woman*s with an unnatural preoccu- 
pied concentration^ 

WOMAN, {having removed her hat and put it on the washstand, turns 
to him impatiently) Ain’t you cornin’ in? {He starts and nods stu- 
pidly, moving his lips as if answering but not malting a sound) Come 
in! Shut the door. {He does so and loc\s it mechanically-^then loo\s 
from her around the room with a frightened, puzzled glance as if he 
were aware of his surroundings for the first time.) 

WOMAN, {forcing a trade smile— with an attempt at lightness) Well, 
here we are, dearie. {Then with a sigh of physical weariness as she sits 
on the side of the bed) Gawd, I’m tired! My feet hurt fierce! I been 
walkin’ miles. I got corns, too. {She sighs again, this time with a sort 
of restful content) It’s good ’n* warm in this dump. I’ll hand it that. 
{A pause) I’d gave up hope and was heatin’ it home when you come 
along. {A pause during which she tal^es him in calculatingly) How’d 
you lose your hat? {He starts, passes a trembling hand through his 
hair bewilderedly but does not answer. A pause— then the woman 
sighs and yawns wearily— bored) Can’t you say nothin’? You was 
full enough of bull when you met me. Gawd, I thought you’d get us 
both pinched. You acted like you was crazy. Remember kisnng me 
on the corner with a whole mob pipin’ us off? 

CAPE, {with a start— evidently answering some train of thought in 
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his mind— with a wild laugh) Remember? (He sin^s on the chair 
with his head in his hands. There is a pause.) 

WOMAN, (insinuatingly) Goin' to stay all night? (He glances up at 
her stupidly but doesn’t answer. The woman insists dully) Say, you 
got ear-mufis on? I ast you, d’you wanta stay all night? 

CAPE, (ajter a moments groping, nods emphatically agmn and 
again, swallowing hard several times as if he were striving to get 
control of his voice — finally blurts out in a tone of desperation) Ye^ — 
yes— of course! — Where else would I go? | 

WOMAN. Home. (Indifferen^y) That’s where most of ’em goeJ^ 
afterwards. \ 

CAPE, (with a sudden burst of wild laughter) Ha-ha-ha. Home! |s 
that your private brand of revenge-^ go with men with homes? 
congratulate you! (He laughs to himself with bitter irony— then sud- 
denly deadly calm) Yes, I have a home, come to think of it— from now 
on Hell is my home! I suspect we’re fellow-citizens. (He laughs^ 

WOMAN. (supersHtiously) You oughm’t to say them things. 

CAPE, (with dull surprise) Why? 

WOMAN. Somep’n might happen. (A pause) Don’t you believe in 
no God? 

CAPE. I believe in the devil! 

WOMAN, (frightened) Say! (Then after a pause, forcing a smile) 
I’m wise to what’s wrong with you. You been lappin’ up some bum 
hooch. 

CAPE. (jer\ily) No. I’m not drunk. I thought of that— but it’s eva- 
sion. (Wildly) And I must be conscious— fully conscious, do you 
understand? I will this as a symbol of release— of the end of all things! 
(He stops, shuddering. She loo\s at him stoUdiy. A pause. He presses 
his hands to his forehead) Stop thinking, damn you! (Then after a 
pause— dully) How long — ? What time is it? 

WOMAN. Little after two, I guess. 

CAPE, (amazed) Only that? (She nods) Only two hours — ? (A 
pause) I rcmemb« streets— lights— dead faces — llien your^iu &ce 
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alone was alive for me, alive with my deliverance! That was why I 
kissed you« 

WOMAN, (looking up at him queerly) Say, you talk nutty. Been 
dopin’ up on coke, I bet you. 

CAPE, {with an abrupt exclamation) Ha! {He stares at her with 
unnatural intensity) You seem to take it quite casually that men must 
be either drunk or doped— otherwise— ! Marvelous! You,— you’re 
the last depth — {With a strange, wild exultance, leaps to his feet) 
You’re my salvation! You have the power— and the right— to murder 
love! You can satisfy hate! Will you let me kiss you again? {He 
strides over to her^ 

WOMAN, {in a stupid state of bewilderment, feeling she has been 
insulted but not exactly knowing by what or how to resent it-- 
angrily, pushing him away) No! Get away from me! {Then afraid 
she may lose his trade by this rebuff) Aw, all right. Sure you can. 
{Making a tremendous visible effort he kisses her on the lips, then 
shrinks back unth a shudder and forces a harsh laugh. She stares at 
him and mutters resentfully) On’y don’t get so fresh, see? I don’t 
like your line of talk. {He slumps down on the chair again, sunk en a 
somber stupor. She watches him. She yawns. Finally she asks insin- 
uatingly) Ain’t you gettin’ sleepy? 

CAPE, {starting— with wild scorn) Do you think I — ! {Staring at 
her) Oh— I see— you mean, what did I come here for? 

WOMAN, {in same tone) It’s gettin’ late. 

CAPE, {dully, with no meaning to his question — like an automaton) 
A little after two? 

WOMAN. Yes. {She yawns) You better let me go to bed and come 
yourself. 

CAPE, {again staring at her with strange intendty— suddenly with 
a queer laugh) How long have you and 1 been united in the unholy 
bonds of— bedlock? {He chuckles sardonically at his own play on 
words.) 

WOMAN, {with a puzzled grin) Say! 
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CAFE. Ten thousand years — about— isn't it? Or twenty? XX>n*t you 
remember? 

WOMAN, {keeping her forced grin) Tryin’ to kid me, ain’t you? 

CAPE. Don’t lie about your age! You were beside the cradle of love, 
and you’ll dance dead drunk on its gravel 

WOMAN. I’m only twenty>«ix, honest. 

CAPE, {with a wild laugh) A factl You’re right. Thoughts keep alive. 
Only facts kill— deeds! {He starts to Us feet) Then hate will let me 
alone. Love will be dead. I’ll be as ugly as the world. My dreamsjwill 
be low dreams. I’ll "lay me down among the swine." Will you promise 
me this, you? \ 

WOMAN, {vagudy offended— impatiently) Sure, 111 promise any- 
thing. {She gets up to start undressing. She has been pulling the pips 
out of her hair and, as she rises, it fails over her shoulders in a perox- 
ided flood. She turns to him, smiling with childish pride) D’you like- 
my hair, kid? I got a lot of it, ain’t I? 

CAPE. {Imghing sardonicMy) “O love of mine, let down your hair 
and I will make my shroud of it.” 

WOMAN. {coquetHshly pleased) What’s that — ^po’try? {Then sud- 
denly reminded of something she regards him calculatingly — after a 
patue, coldly) Say, you ain’t broke, are you? Is that what’s troubling 
you? 

CAPE, {startled— then with bitter mockery) Ha! I see you’re a prac- 
tical person. {He takes a bill from his pocket and holds it out to her — 
contemptuottsly) Here! 

WOMAN, {stares from the bill to him, flushing beneath her rouge) 
Say! I don’t like the way you act. {Proudly) I don’t take nothin’ for 
nothin’— not from you, see! 

CAPE, {sttrprised and ashamed) I’ll leave it here, then. {He puts it 
on top of the washstand and turns to her—embarrassedly) I didn’t 
mean— to offend you. 

WOMAN, {her face clearing immediately) Aw, never mind. It’s all 
right. 
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CAPE, (jsm'ng at her intently— ttidda^y deeply moped) Poor 
woman! 

WOMAN, {stung— excite^y) none of that! Nix! Cut it out! I 

don’t stand fqr drat firom nobody! {She sits dossm on the bed ssngnly,) 
CAPE, {ts/ith unnatund intensity) Do you know what you are? 
You’re a symbol. You’re all the tortures man inflicts on woman->and 
you’re the revenge of wtunan! You’re love revenging itsdif upon 
itself! You’re the suicide of love— of my love— of all love since the 
world began! (Wildly) Listen to me! Two hours ago — (Then he 
beats his head with both clenched hands— distractedly) Leave me 
alone! Leave me alone, damn you! (He flings himself on the chair in 
a violent outburst of dry sobbing^ 

WOMAN. {bewUderedly) Say! Say! (Then touched,she comet U> him 
and puts her arms around his shoulders, on the verge of tears h^self) 
Aw, come on, kid. Quit it. It’s all right. Everything’s all ri^^t, see. 
(As his sobbing grows quieter— helpfully) Say,*maybe you ain’t ate 
nothin’, huh? Maybe soup’d fix you. S’posin’ I go round the corner, 
huh ? Sure, all I got to do is put up my hair — 

' CAPE, (controlling hysterical laughter— hushjly) No— thanks. 
(Then his bitter memories rush bach^ agonixin^y. He stammers 
wildly) She confessed! She was proud of her hate! She was {»oud of 
my torture. She screamed: ‘TU go too.” Go where? Did she go? Yes, 
she must—! Oh, my God! Stop! Stop! (He springs up, his face dis- 
torted, and clutches the woman fiercely in his arms) Save me, you! 
Help me to kill! Help me to gain peace! (He pisses her again and 
again frenziedly. She submits stoUdly. Finally with a groan he prnhes 
her away, shuddering with loathing, and sinl(s bac\ on the ehak) 
No! I can’t— I can’t! 

WOMAN, (wiping her lips with the bac\ of her hand— a vague com- 
prehension coming into her face— scornfully) Huh! I got a hunch 
now what’s eatin’ you. (Then with a queer sort of savage triumph) 
Well, I’m glad one of youse guys got paid back like you ought^l 
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CAPE, {mth dM impotent rage) I can’t! I can’t. I’m the weaker. Our 
love must live on in me. There’s no death for it. There’s no freedom — 
while I live. (Struck by a sudden thought) Then, why—? (A pause) 
An end of loathing— no wounds, no memories— sleep! 

WOMAN, {with a shudder) Say, you’re beginning to give me the 
creeps. 

CAPE, {startled-— with a forced laugh) Am I? {He shades his head 
as if to drive some thought from his mind and forces a trembUng, 
mocking smile) That’s over. The great temptation, isn’t it ? I suppose 
you’ve known it. But also the great evasion. Too simple for the com- 
plicated,— too weak for the strong, too strong for the weak. One mi^t 
go on, eh? — even wounded, on one’s knees— if only out of curiosi^ 
to see what will happen— to oneself. {He laughs harshly and turns 
with a quicl(^ movement toward the door) Well, good-by, and forgive 
me. It isn’t you, you know. You’re the perfect death— but I’m too 
strong, or weak— and I can’t, you undersund— can’t! So, good-by. 
{He goes to the door.) 

WOMAN. (Jrightenedly) Say! What’re you goin’ to do? 

CAPE. Go on in the dark. 

WOMAN. You better beat it home, that’s what. 

CAPE, {violently) No! 

WOMAN, {wearily) Aw, forget it. She’s your wife, ain’t she? 

CAPE. How do you know? {He comes bact^ to her, curiously at- 
tracted^ 

WOMAN, {cynically) Aw, I’m wise. Stick to her, see? You’ll get over 
it. You can get used to anything, take it from me! 

CAPE, {in anguish) Don’t! But it’s true— it’s the insult we all swallow 
as the price of life. {Rebelliously) But I — ! 

WOMAN, {with a sort of forlorn chucl(le) Oh, you’ll go back aw 
ri^t! Don’t kid yourself. You’ll go back no matter what, and you’ll 
loin to like it. Don’t 1 know? You love her, don’t you? Well, tl»nf 
There’s no use buckin’ that game. Go home. Kiss and make up. 
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Fcrgct it! It’s easy to ferget— when you got to! {She finishes up with 
a cynical, weary scorn.) 

CAPE, {very palestammering) You— you make life despicable. 

WOMAN, {angrily) Say! {Then with groping, growing resentment) 
I don’t like your talk! You’ve pulled a lot of bum cracks about— 
about — never mind, I got you, anyhow! You ain’t got no right — 
What’d you wantcr pick me up for, anyway? Wantcr just get me 
up here to say rotten things? Wanter use me to pay her back? Say! 
Where do I come in? Guys go with me ’cause they like my looks, 
see? — what I am, understand?— but you, you don’t want nothin’. 
You ain’t drunk, neither! You just don’t like me. And you was 
heatin’ it leavin’ your money there — without nothin’. I was goin* to 
let you then. I ain’t now. {She suddenly gives him a furious push 
which sends him reeling bac\ against the wall) G’wan! Take your 
lousy coin and beat it! I wouldn’t take nothin’, nor have nothin’ to do 
with you if you was to get down on your knees! 

CAPE, {stares at her— an expression comes as if he were seeing her 
for the first time — with great pity) So — it still survives in you. They 
haven’t killed it — that lonely life of one’s own which suffers in soli- 
tude. {Shame-facedly) I should have known. Can you forgive me? 

WOMAN, {defensively) No! 

CAPE. Through separate ways love has brought us both to this room. 
As one lonely human being to another, won’t you—? 

WOMAN, {struggling with herself — harshly) No! 

CAPE, {gently) Not even if I ask it on my knees? {He \neels before 
her, looking up into her face.) 

WOMAN, {bewildered, with hysterical fierceness) No! Git up, you—! 
Don’t do that, I tell you! Git up or I’ll brain yuh! {She raises her fist 
threateningly over his head^ 

CAPE, {gently) Not until you — 

WOMAN, {exhaustedly) Aw right— aw right— I forgive— 

CAPE, {gets up and tabes her face between his hands and stares into 
her eyes^hen he bisses her on the forehead) Sister. 
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WOMAN, {with a half tab) Nixl Lay off of me, can’t you? 

CAPE. But I learned that from you. 

WOMAN, {stammering) What?— Itnned what? {She goes away from 
him and sin^s on the bed exhaustedly) Say, you better beat it. 

CAPE. I’m going. {He points to the biU on the washstand) You need 
this money. You’ll accept it from me now, won’t you? 

WOMAN, {dully) Sure. Leave it there. 

CAPE, {in the same gentle tone) You’ll have to give it to him injthe 
morning? 

WOMAN, {dully) Sure. 

CAPE. All of it? 

WOMAN. Sure. , 

CAPE. Or he’d beat you? 

WOMAN. Sure. {Then suddenly grinning) Maybe he’ll beat me up, 
anyway— just for the fun of it. 

CAPE. But you love him, don’t you? 

WOMAN. Sure. I’m lonesome. 

CAPE. Yes. {After a slight pause) Why did you smile when you said 
he’d beat you, anyway? 

WOMAN. I was dunkin’ of the whole game. It’s funny, ain’t it? 

CAPE, {slowly) You mean— life? 

WOMAN. Sure. You got to laugh, ain’t you ? You got to loin to like itl 

CAPE, {this maizes an intense impression on him. He nods his head 
several times) YesI That’s itl That’s exacdy itl That goes deeper than 
wisdom. To learn to love life— to accept it and be exalted— that’s the 
one &ith left to us! (TAra with a tremulous smUe) Good-by. I’ve 
joined your church. I’m going home. 

WOMAN, {with a grin that is queerly affectionate) Sure. That’s the 
stuff. Close your eyes and your feet’ll take you there. 

CAPE, {impressed again) Yesl YesI Of courw they wouldl They’ve 
been walking there for thousands of years— blindly. Howevor, now. 
I’ll keq> my eyes q>en— (Ae smiles bael( at her affeetionatdy)~-aBd 
learn to like itl 
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WOMAN, (grinning) Suire. Good luck. 

CAPS. GoOd-by. (He goes out, doting the door after him. She stares 
at the door listetung to hit footsteps at they die out diuim the stairt.) 
vnosJOi. (confusedly) Say—? 

CVKTAIN 
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ACT THREE 


S eem— Same as Act One, eleanor is standing hy the table, leaning 
her lfacl( against it, facing the door, her whole attitude strained, 
expectant but frightened, tremblingly uncertain whether to run and 
hide from, or run forward and greet cape, who is standing in ihe 
doorway. For a long, tense moment they remain fixed, staring into 
each other's eyes with an apprehensive questioning. Then, as if an- 
consciously, ftdteringly, with trembling smiles, they come toward eakh 
other. Their lips move as if they were trying to spea\. When thdy 
come close, they instinctively reach out their hands in a strange con- 
flicting gesture of a protective warding ofl and at the same time a 
seeding possession. Their hands clasp and they again stop, searching 
each other's eyes. Finally their lips force out words. 

ELEANOR, {penitently) Michaell 

CAPE, {humbly) Nelly! {Jhey smile with a queer understanding, 
their arms move about each other, their lips meet. They seem in a 
forgetful, happy trance at finding each other again. They touch each 
other testingly as if each cannot believe the other is really there. They 
act for the moment liJ^e two persons of different races, deeply in love 
but separated by a barrier of language^ 

ELEANOR, {rambling tenderly) Michael— I— I pras afraid— 

CAPE, {stammeringly) Nelly— it’s no goodi— I thought— {They 
stare at each other— a pause.) 

ELBAN(»u {beginning to be aware— a bit bewUderedly, breaking 
away from him with a littie shiver— stupidly) 1 fed— there’s a 
draught, isn’t there? 

CAn. {becoming aware in his turw— heavily) 111 shut the door. (He 
goes and does so. She wdl\s to her chair and sits dotvn. He comes and 
sits beside her. They are now tide by side as in Act One. 4 pause. 
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They'ttare ahead, each frtmmin^y obstraeted. Then each, at the same 
moment, steeds a questioning side glance at the other. Their eyes meet, 
they loo\ away, then bocX, they stare at each other with a peculiar dtdl 
amazement, recognition yet non-recognition. They teem aboM to 
tpea^, then turn away again. Their facet grow tad, their eyes begin to 
suffer, their bodies become nervous and purposeless. Finally can 
exclaims with a dull resentment directed not at her but at life) What 
i»— it? (He makes a gesture of repulsing something before him.) 

ELEANOR, (in hit tone) I don’t know. 

CAPE, (harshly) A moment ago— there— (He indicates where they 
had stood in an embrace) We knew everything. We understood! 

ELEANOR, (eagerly) Oh, yes! 

CAPE, (bitterly) Now— we must begin to think— to continue going 
on, getting lost— 

ELEANOR, (sadly) It was happy to forget Let’s not think— yet. 

CAPE, (grimly) We’ve begun. (Then unth a harsh laugh) Thinking 
explains. It eliminates the unexplainable— by which we live. 

ELEANOR, (wamingfy) By which we love. SsshI (A paused 

CAPE, (wonderingly—not looking at her) You have learned that, 
too? 

ELBANOt. (with a certain exultance) Oh, yes, Michael— yes! (She 
clasps his hand. A pause. Then she murmurs) Now— we know peace. 
(Their hands drop apart. She sighs.) 

CAPE, (slowly) Pdu« isn’t our meaning. 

ELEANOR, (sudderdy turns and addresses him directiy in a sad, sym- 
pathetic tone) You’ve something you want to ask me, Midhael? 

CAPE, (turns to her udth an immediate affirmative on his lips, checks 
it at he meets her eyes, Utms away— a patue—then he turru back 
humbly) No. 

wziMan. (her head hat been averted tince he turned away— witiunU 
looking at him) Yes. 

CAPE, (deeitivdy) No, Nelly. (She stitt her head averted. 
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After a ftuse he nrnpty) Why? b tliere something yoa want to 
atk toe? 

■LEANoa. No. (After a paute—with a trace of bitter humor) I 
can't be less magnanimous than you, can I? 

CAPE. Then there is something—? 

BLBAN(». Haven’t you something you want to tell? 

CAPS. (lool(s at her. Their eyes meet again) Yes— the truth— I 
can. And you? | 

ELEANOR. Yes, I wish to tell you the truth. (They loo\ into etscA 
other's eyes. Suddenly she laughs svith a sad self-mockery) >^Ml, 
we’ve both been noble. I haven’t asked you; you haven’t asked r^; 
and yet— (She makes a helfiess gesture with her hands. A paus^. 
Then abrupdy and mechanically) I’ll begin at the beginning. I left 
here right after you did. 

CAPE, (with an involuntary start) Oh! (He cheeks himself.) 

ELEANOR, (her eyes reading his— after a pause— a bit dryly) You 
thought I’d stayed here all the time? (Mockingly) Waiting for you? 

CAPE, (wounded) Don’t! (After a pause— painfuUy) When I found 
you— perhaps I hoped — 

ELEANOR, (dully) I had only been back a few minutes. (After a 
pause) Was that why you seemed so happy — there — ? (She points to 
the spot where they had stood embraced.) 

CAPE, (indignantly) No, no! Don’t think that! I’m not like that— 
not any more! {Without looking at her he reaches out and cltups her 
hand^ 

ELEANOR, (looks ot him—ofter a pome, understanding^y) I’m wrrj^— 

CAPE, (self-defensively) Of course, I knew you must have gone, 
you’d have been a fool to stay. (Excitedly) And it doem’t matter — not 
a damn! I’ve gotten beyond that. 

ELEANOR, (misunderstanding— eoldly't I’m gbd. (A pause. She asks 
coldly) Shall I begin again? 

CAFE, (struggling svith himself — diqmntedly) No— not tmless— I 
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don’t need— IVe changed. That doesn’t matter. I— {With a sudden 
twisted grin) I’m learning to like it, you see. 

ELEANOR, {looks at him, strangely impressed--^ pause^slowly) I 
think I know what you mean. We’re bodi learning. 

CAPE, {wonderingly) You — ? {She has turned away from him. He 
turns to stare at Aer.) 

ELEANOR, {after a pause, taking up her story matter-of-factly) I 
went to John. 

CAPE, {trying with agony to take this stoically-bumbling stupidly) 
Yes— of course — I supposed— 

ELEANOR, {in the same mechanical tone) He drove me back here in 
his car. He predicted you’d be back any moment, so he went right 
home again. 

CAPE, {a wild, ironical laugh escapes his control) Shrewd— Hal 

ELEANOR, {after a pause-^ebukingly) John is a good man. 

CAPE, {startled, turns and stares at her averted face— then miserably 
humble, stammers) Yes, yes— I know— I acknowledge— good— (Hr 
breaks down, cursing pitiably at himself) God damn you! 

ELEANOR. Oh! 

CAPE. Not you! Me! {Then he turns to her— with fierce defiance) 
I love John! 

ELEANOR, {moved, without looking at him, reaches and clasps his 
hand) That — ^is fine, Michael. {A pause) 

CAPE, {begins to frown somberly— lets go of her hand) l€s hard-— 
after what you confessed — 

ELEANOR, {frightenedly) Ssshhl {Then calmly) That was a lie. I 
lied to make you suffer more than you were making me suffer. {A 
pause— then she turns to him) Can you believe this? 

CAPE, {humbly) I want to believe— 

ELEANOR, {immediately turning away— significantly) Oh! 

CAPE, {fiercely as if to himself) I will believe! But what difference 
docs it make-believing or not believing? I’ve changed, I tell you! 1 
accepti 
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ELEANOR. I can’t be a lie you live withi 

CAPE, (turning to her resentfully) Well, then — (As if she were 
goading him to something against his will— 'threateningly) Shall I 
tell you what happened to me? 

ELEANOR, (facing him defiantly) Yes. (He turns away. Immediately 
her brave attitude crumbles. She seems about to implore him not to 
spea{.) 

CAPE, (after a pause— hesitatingly) You said that years ago you had 
offered yourself— to him — (He turns suddenly — hopefully) Was that 
a lie, too? \ 

ELEANOR. No. . 

CAPE, (turns away with a start of pain) Ah. (A pau^e. Suddenly hi^ 
face grows convulsed. He turns bac\ to her, overcome by a craving for 
revenge — viciously) Then I may as well tell you I — (He checks him- 
self and turns away.) 

ELEANOR, (defensively — with feigned indifference) I don’t doubt — 
you kept your threat. 

CAPE, (glares at her wildly) Oho, you don’t doubt that, do you? You 
saw I’d changed, eh? 

ELEANOR. I saw — Something. 

CAPE, (with bitter irony) God! (A pause.) 

ELEANOR, (turning on him doggedly as if she were impersonally im- 
pelled to ma){e the statement) I want to tell you that tonight — John 
and I— nothing you may ever suspect— (She falters, turns away with 
a bitter smile) I only tell you this for my own satisfaction. I don’t 
expect you to believe it. 

CAPE, (with a wry grin) No. How could you? (Then turning to 
her — determinedly — after a pause) But it doesn’t matter. 

ELEANOR. I wanted revenge as much as you. I wanted to destroy — 
and be free of you forever! (After a pause—simply) I couldn’t. 

CAPE, (turns and stares at her— a pause— then he as\s wonderingly, 
eagerly) Why couldn’t you? Tell me that. 

ELEANOR, (simply) Something stronger. 
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CAFE, {with a passionate triumph) Love! {With intense pleading) 
Nelly! Will you believe that I, too—? {He tries to force her eyes to 
return to his.) 

ELEANOR, {after a pause--4oo^ing before her^sadly) You should * 
have been generous sooner. 

CAPE. It’s the truth, Nelly! {Desperately) I swear to you—! 

ELEANOR, {after a pause — wearily) We’ve sworn to so much. 

CAPE. Everything is changed, I tell you! Something extraordinarj 
happened to me— a revelation! 

ELEANOR, {with bitter cynicism) A woman? 

CAPE, {wounded, turns away from her) Don’t. (Jhen after a pause 
— with deep feeling) Yes — ^she was a woman. And I had thought ol 
her only as revenge— the lowest of the low! 

ELEANOR, {with a shudder) Ah! 

CAPE. Don’t judge, Nelly. She was— good! 

ELEANOR. Not her! You! 

CAPE, {desperately) I tell you I—! {He checks himself helplessly. 
She gives no sign. Then he as\s sadly) If you can think that, how 
could you come back? 

ELEANOR, {stammering hysterically) How? How! {Bursting into 
tears) Because I love you! 

CAPE, {starting up from his chair and trying to ta^e her in his arms^ 
exultantly) Nelly! 

ELEANCHi. (^pushing him awajh-violently) No! I didn’t come back 
to you! It conquered me, not you! Something in me— mine— not you! 
{She stares him in the eyes defiantly, triumphantly^ 

CAFE, {gently) It doesn’t matter. {After a pause) Did I come back 
to you? 

ELEANOR, {tal^en abac\, turning away) No, I suppose— (cape stares 
at her uncertainly, then sits down in his chair agoing 

CAPE, {after a pause, holding before him-^ssertively, as if talking a 
pledge) But I have faith! 

ELEANOR, {wearily) Now— for a moment. 
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CAPS. Nol 

ELEANOR. Yes. WcTl bclicvc— Rod disbelieve. We are— that. 

CAPE, (^protesting) Nelly! (For a time they both sit staring bleal(ly 
before them. Suddenly he tums to her^esperately) If there’s nothing 
left but— resignation!— what use is there? How can we endure having 
our dream perish in this? 

ELEANOR. Have we any choice? 

CAPE, (intensely — he seems to collect dl his forces and turns on her 
with a fierce chdlenge) We can choose— an end! \ 

ELEANOR, (shudders instinctively as she reads his meaning) Michael 
(A pause— then looking into his eyes— as a edm counter^hdlengif) 
Yes— if you wish. \ 

CAPE, (with passionate self-scorn) We! We have become ignoble. 

ELEANOR. As you wish. (She agdn accents the you.) 

CAPE. I? 

ELEANOR. I accept. (A pause— gentiy) You must not suffer too 
much. (She reaches out her hand and clasps his comfortingly) It’s 
I who have changed most, Michael. (Then she speaks sadly but firmly 
as if she had come to a decision) There’s only one way we can give 
life to each other. 

CAPE, (sharply) How? 

ELEANOR. By releasing each other. 

CAPE, (with a harsh laugh) Are you forgetting we tried that once 
tonight? 

ELEANOR. With hate. This would be because we loved. 

CAPE, (violently) Don’t be a fool! (Controlling himself— forcing a 
smile) Forgive me. (Excitedly) But, my God, what solution—? 

ELEANOR. It will give you peace for your work— freedom- 

CAPE. Nonsense! 

ELEANOR. I’ll still love you. I’ll work for you! We’ll no longer stand 
between one another. 'Then I can really give you my soul— 

CAPE, (controlling himself with difficulty) You’re talking rot! 

ELEANOR, (hurt) Michael! 
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CAPE, {suddenly glaring at her suspiciously) Why did you come 
back? Why do you want to go? What are you hiding behind all this? 

ELEANOR, {wounded) Your hiith? You see? 

CAPE, {brokenly) I — didn’t mean — {Then after a strug^ — u/ith 
desperate bitterness) Well— I accepti Go — ^if you want tol 

ELEANOi. {hurt) Michaell It isn’t— {Then determinedly) But even 
if you misunderstand, I must be strong for you! 

CAPE, {almost tauntingly) Then go now— if you’re strong enough. 
{Harshly) Let me see you aa nobility I {Then suddenly remorseful, 
catching her hand and covering it with \isses) Nol Go now before— 
Be strongl Be free! I — can’tl 

ELEANOR, {brol^enly) We can try— {She bends down swifdy and 
Ifisses his head, turns away quiclfly) Good-by. 

CAPE, {in a strangled voice) Good-by. {He sits in anguish, in a 
tortured restraint. She grabs her cloa\ from the chair, goes qtticl(ly 
to the door, puts her hand on the \nob — then stops as tense or he. 
Sttddenly he can stand it no longer, he leaps to his feet and jumps 
toward the door with a pleading cry) Nelly! {He stands fixed as he 
sees her before the door as if he had expected to find her gone. She 
does not turn but remains staring at the door in front of her. Finally 
she raises her hand and \noci(s on the door softly — then stops to 
listen^ 

ELEANOR, {in a queer far-away voice) No. Never again “come out.” 
{She opens the door astd turns to cape ufith a strange smile) It opens 
inward, Midiael. {She closes it again, smiles to herself and wdl\s bael{ 
to the foot of the stairway. Then she turns to face cape. She lool(s 
full of some happy cerutssde. She smiles at him and speal^s with a 
tender weariness) It must be nearly dawn. I’ll say good-night instead 
of good-by. {They stare into each other's eyes. It is as if now by a 
sudden flash from within they recognized themselves, shorn of aU the 
ideas, attitudes, cheating gestures which constitute the vanity of per- 
sonality. Everything, for this second, becomes ample for them — 
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serenely unquestionable. It becomes impossible that they should ever 
deny life, through each other, again.) 

ELEANOR, {with a low tender cry as if she were awakening to ma- 
ternity) Michael! 

CAPE, {passionately sure of her now— in a low voice) Nelly! {Then 
unable to restrain his triumphant exultance) You’ve failed! 

ELEANOR, {smiling dimly at herself) My acting— didn’t convince njic. 

CAPE. We’ve failed! 

ELEANOR. Are we weak.? {Dreamily) I’m happy. 

CAPE. Strong! We can live again! {Exultantly— but as if testing he^\, 
warningly) But we’ll hate! \ 

ELEANOR, {in her same tone) Yes! 

CAPE. And we’ll torture and tear, and clutch for each other’s souls! — 
fight-fail and hate again— (Ae raises his voice in aggressive triumph) 
but! — fail with pride — with joy! 

ELEANOR, {exalted by his exultation rather than by his words) Yes! 

CAPE. Our life is to bear together our burden which is our goal— on 
and up! Above the world, beyond its vision— our meaning! 

ELEANOR, {her eyes fixed on him — dreamily) Your dream! 

CAPE, {half sobbing as the intensity of his passion breads the spell of 
his exultation) Oh, Nelly, Nelly, I want to say so much what I feel 
but I can only stutter like an idiot! {He has fallen on his hnees before 
her^ 

ELEANOR, {intensely moved— passionately) I know! {She bends over 
and l^isses him.) 

CAPE, j^straining passionately for expression) Listen! Often I wake 
up in the night — in a black world, alone in a hundred million years 
of darkness. I feel like crying out to God for mercy because life lives! 
Then instinctively I seek you— my hand touches you! You are there— 
beside me— alive— with you I become a whole, a truth! Life guides me 
back through the hundred million years to you. It reveals a beginning 
in unity that I may have faith in the unity of the end! {He bows his 
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head and h^ses her feet ecstatically) I love you! Forgive me all I’ve 
ever done, all I’ll ever do. 

ELEANcxt. {brokenly) No. Forgive me— my child, you! {She begins 
to sob softly.) 

CAPE, {looking at her^gendy) Why do you cry? 

ELEANOR. Because I’m happy. {Then with a sudden tearful gaiety) 
You be happy! You ought to be! Isn’t our future as hard as you could 
wish? Haven’t we your old dreams back again? 

CAPE. Deeper and more beautiful! 

ELEANOR, {smiling) Deeper and more beautiful! {She ascends the 
stairs slowly) Come! {She reaches the top of the stairway and stands 
there looking down at him — then stretches out her arms with a pas- 
donate, tender gesture) Come! 

CAPE, {leaping to his feet— intensely) My own! 

ELEANOR, {with deep, passionate tenderness) My lover! 

CAPE. My wife! {His eyes fixed on her he ascends. As he does so her 
arms move bac\ until they are stretched out straight to right and left, 
forming a cross, cape stops two steps below her— in a low, wondering 
tone) Why do you stand like that? 

ELEANOR, {her head thrown bac\, her eyes shut— slowly, dreamily) 
Perhaps I’m praying. I don’t know. I love. 

CAPE, {deeply moved) I love you. 

ELEANOR, {as if from a great distance) We love! {He moves close 
to her and his hands reach out for hers. For a moment as their hands 
touch they form together one cross. Then their arms go about each 
other and their lips meet) 
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A Play in Two Acts 
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Captain Caleb Williams 
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Captain John Crosby, her father 
Mrs. Crosby, her mother 
Jack Crosby, her brother 

Harriet Williams, Caleb’s sister (later Mrs. Rogers) 

Alfred Rogers 
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SCENES 

ACT ONE 

Parlor of the Crosby home on a side street of a seaport village in New 
England— mid-afternoon of a day in late spring in the year 1890. 

ACT TWO 

The same. Late afternoon of a day in the early spring of the year 1920. 
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ACT ONE 

S CENE — Parlor of the c&osby home. The room is small and low- 
ceilinged. Everything has an aspect of scrupulous neatness. On the 
left, forward, a stiff plush-covered chair. Farther bacl(, in order, a 
window looking out on a vegetable garden, a blac\ horsehair sofa, 
and another window. In the far left comer, an old mahogany chest 
of drawers. To the right of it, in rear, a window looking out on the 
front yard. To the right of this tvindow is the front door, reached by 
a dirt path through the small lawn which separates the house from 
the street. To the right of door, another window. In the far right cor- 
ner, a diminutive, old-fashioned piano with a stool in front of it. Near 
the piano on the right, a door leading to the next room. On this side 
of the room are also a small bookcase half filled with old volumes, a 
big open fireplace, and another plush-covered chair. Over the fireplace 
a mantel with a marble dock and a Rogers group. The wails are 
papered a brown color. The floor is covered with a dark carpet. In 
the center of the room there is a clumsy, marble-topped table. On the 
table, a large china lamp, a bulky Bible with a brass clasp, and several 
books that look suspiciously like cheap novels. Near the table, three 
plttsh-covered chairs, two of which are rockers. Several enlarged 
photos of strained, stem-looking people in uncomfortable poses are 
hung on the walls. 

It is mid-aftemoon of a fine day in late spring of the year i8go. 
Bright sunlight streams through the windows on the left. Through 
the mndow and the screen door in the rear the fresh green of the 
lawn and of the dm trees that Une the street can be seen. Stiff, white 
curtains are at all' the windows. 
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As the curtain rises, emma ceosbt and caleb williams are discoth 
ered. emma is a slender girl of twenty, rather under the medium 
height. Her face, in spite of its plain features, gives an impression of 
prettiness, due to her large, soft blue eyes which have an incongruous 
quality of absent-minded romantic dreaminess about them. Her 
mouth and chin are heavy, full of a self-willed stubbornness. Although 
her body is slight and thin, there is a quic\, nervous vitality about all 
her movements that reveals an underlying constitution of reserve 
power and health. She has light brown hair, thic\ and heavy. She is 
dressed soberly and neatly in her blac\ Sunday best, style of the period. 

CALEB WILLIAMS is tdl and powerfully built, about thirty. Blac\ hair, 
l(een, dar\ eyes, face rugged and bronzed, mouth obstinate but good- 
natured. He, also, is got up in blac\ Sunday best and is uncomfortably 
qelf<onscious and stiff therein. 

T hey are sitting on the horsehair sofa, side by side. His arm is about 
her waist. She holds one of his big hands in both of hers, her head 
leaning bac\ against his shoulder, her eyes half closed in a dreamy 
contentedness. He stares before him rigidly, his whole attitude wooden 
and fixed as if he were posing for a photograph; yet his eyes are ex- 
pressively tender and protecting when he glances down at her diffi- 
dently out of the comers without moving his head. 

EMMA, (sighing happily) Gosh, I wish we could sit this way for- 
ever! (Then after a pause, as he ma\es no comment except a concur- 
ring squeeze) Don’t you, Caleb ? 

CALEB, (with another squeeze— emphatically) Hell, yes! I’d like it, 
Emmer. 

EMMA, (softly) I do wish you wouldn’t swear so awful much, 
aieb. 

CALEB. S’cuse me, Emmer, it jumped out o’ my mouth afore I 
thought. (Then with a grin) You’d ought to be used to that part o’ 
men’s wickedness— with your Pa and Jack cussin’ about the house all 
the time. 
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BMMA. {wUh a smile) Oh, I haven't no strict religious notions about 
it I’m hardened in sin so £ar’s they’re concerned. Goodness me, how 
would Ma and me ever have lived in the same house with them two 
if we wasn’t used to it? I don’t even notice their cussing no more. 
And I don’t mind hearing it from the other men, either. Being sex- 
faring men, away from their women fr>lks most of the time, I know 
it just gets to be part of their natures and they ain’t responsible. 
(Decisipely) But you’re diffrent. You just got to be difr’rent frrom 
the rest. 

CALEB, {amused by her seriousness) Diffrent? Ain’t I a sea-farin’ 
man, too? 

EMMA. You’re diffrent just the same. That’s what made me fall in 
love with you ’stead of any of them. And you’ve got to stay difFrent. 
Promise me, Caleb, that you’ll always stay difTrent from them— even 
after we’re married years and years. 

CALEB, (embarrassed) Why— I promise to do my best by you, 
Emmer. You know that, don’t ye? On’y don’t git the notion in your 
head I’m any better’n the rest. They’re all good men— most of ’em, 
anyway. Don’t tell me, for instance, you think I’m better’n your Pa 
or Jack — ^’cause I ain’t. And I don’t know as I’d want to be, neither. 

SMkCA. (excitedly) But you got to want to be— when I ask it. 

CALEB, (surprised) Better’n your Pa? 

EMMA, (struggling to convey her meaning) Why, Pa’s all right. He’s 
a fine man— and Jack’s all righ^ too. I wouldn’t hear a bad word 
about them for anything. And the others are all right in their way, 
too, I s’pose. Only — don’t you see what I mean? — ^I look on you as 
diffrent from all of them. I mean there’s things that’s all right for 
them to do that wouldn’t be for you— in my mind, anyway. 

CALEB, (puzzled and a bit uneasy) Sailors ain’t plaster saints Em- 
mer,— not a darn one of ’em ain’tl 

BMB(A. (hurt and disappmnted) Then you won’t promise me to 
stay difi’rent for my sake? 
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CALEB, {with rough tenderness) Oh, hell, Emmcr, I’ll do any cussed 
thing in the world you want me to, and you know it! 

EMMA, {lovingly) Thank you, Caleb. It means a lot to me — more’n 
you think. And don’t you think I’m difl’rent, too — ^not just the same 
as all the other girls hereabouts? 

CALEB. ’Course you be! Ain’t I always said that? You’re wo’th the 
whole pack of ’em put together. 

EMMA. Oh, I don’t mean I’m any better. I mean I just look at things 
difl’rent from what they do— getting married, for example, and othe^ 
things, too. And so I’ve got it fixed in my head that you and me ought 
to make a married couple — difl’rent from the rest — ^not that they ain’t 
all right in their way. 

CALEB, {puzzled— uncertainly) Waal — it’s bound to be from your 
end of it, you bein’ like you are. But I ain’t so sure o’ mine. 

EMMA. Well, I am! 

CALEB, {with a grin) You got me scared, Emmer. I’m scared you’ll 
want me to live up to one of them high-fanglcd heroes you been 
rcadin* about in them books. {He indicates the novels on the table.) 

EMMA. No, I don’t. I want you to be just like yourself, that’s all, 

CALEB. That’s easy. It ain’t hard bein’ a plain, ordinary cuss. 

EMMA. You are not! 

CALEB, {with a laugh) Remember, I’m warnin’ you, Emmer; and 
after we’re married and you find me out, you can’t say I got you 
under no false pretenses. 

EMMA, {laughing) I won’t. I won’t ever need to. {Then after a 
pause) Just think, it’s only two days more before you and mc’ll be 
man and wife. 

CALEB, {squeezing her) Waal, it’s about time, ain’t it? — ^after waitin’ 
three years for me to git enough money saved — ^and us not seein* hide 
or hair of each other the last two of ’em. {With a laugh) Shows ye 
what trust I put in you, Emmer, when I kin go off on a two-year 
whalin’ vige and leave you all ’lone for all the young fellers in town 
to make eyes at. 
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EMMA. But lots and lots of the others does the same thing without 
thinking nothing about it. 

CALEB, {with a laugh) Yes, but I’m diff’rcnt, like you says. 

EMMA, {laughing) Oh, you’re poking fun now. 

CALEB, {with a winX) And you know as well’s me that some o* the 
others finds out some funny things that’s been done when they was 
away. 

EMMA, {laughing at first) Yes, but you know I’m difl’rent, too. 
{Then frowning) But don’t let’s talk about that sort o’ ructions. I 
hate to think of such things — even joking. I ain’t like that sort. 

CALEB. Thunder, I know you ain’t, Emmer. I was on’y jokin’. 

EMMA. And I never doubted you them two years; and I won’t when 
you sail away again, neither. 

CALEB, {with a twin\le in his eye) No, even a woman’d find it hard 
to git jealous of a whalel 

EMMA, {laughing) I wasn’t thinking of whales, silly! But there’s 
plenty of diversion going on in the ports you touched, if you’d a mind 
for it. 

CALEB. Waal, I didn’t have no mind for it, that’s sartin. My fust 
vige as skipper, you don’t s’pose I had time for no monkey-shinin’, 
do ye? Why, I was that anxious to bring back your Pa’s ship with a 
fine vige that’d make him piles o’ money, I didn’t even think of nothin’ 
else. 

EMMA. ’Cepting me, I hope? 

CALEB. O’ course! What was my big aim in doin’ it if it wasn’t so’s 
wed git married when I come to home ? And then, s’f ar as ports go, we 
didn’t tech at one the last year— ’ceptin’ when that durn tempest 
blowed us south and we put in at one o’ the Islands for water. 

EMMA. What island? You never told me nothing about that. 

CALEB, {growing suddenly very embarrassed as if some memory oc- 
curred to him) Ain’t nothin’ to tell, that’s why. Just an island near the 
Line, that’s all. O’ny naked heathen livin’ there— brown colored sav- 
ages.that ain’t even Christians. {He gets to his feet abruptly and putts 
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out his watch) Gittin’ late, must be. I got to go down to the store and 
git some things for Harriet afore I forgets 'em. 

EMMA, {rising also and putting her hands on his shoulders) But you 
did think of me and miss me all the time you was gone, didn’t you ? — 
same as I did you. 

CALEB. 'Course 1 did. Every minute. 

EMMA, {nestling closer to him-— softly) I’m glad of that, Caleb. Well, 
good-by for a little while. 1 

CALEB. I'll step in again for a speU afore supper— that is, if you want 
me to. \ 

EMMA. Yes, of course I do, Caleb. Good-by. (She lifts her face ro 
his,) ' 

CALEB. Good-by, Emmer. {He l(isses her and holds her in his arms 
for a moment, jack comes up the wall( to the screen door. They do 
not notice his approach,) 

JACK, {peering in and seeing them — in a jolting bellow) Belay, 
there! {They separate with startled exclamations, jack comes in grin^ 
ning. He is a hulking, stocky-built young fellow of 25. His heavy face 
is sunburned, handsome in a coarse, good-natured animal fashion. 
His small blue eyes twinkle with the unconsciously malicious humor 
of the bom practical joker. He wears high seaboots turned down from 
the knee, dirty cotton shirt and pants, and a yellow sou'wester pushed 
jauntily on the back of his head, revealing his disheveled, curly blond 
hair. He carries a string of cod heads.) 

JACK, {laughing at the embarrassed expression on their faces) 
Caught ye that time, by gum! Go ahead! Kiss her again, Caleb. Don’t 
mind me. 

EMMA, {with flurried annoyance) You got a head on you just like 
one of them cod heads you're carrying— that stupid! I should think 
you'd be ashamed at your age— shouting to scare folks as if you was 
a little boy. 

JACK, {putting his arm about her waist) There, kitty, don't git to 
spittin'. {Stroking her hair) Puss, puss, puss! Nice kitty! {He laughs^ 
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BMMA. (Joned totmUe—pHstungkim awty) Getawayl YouHnem 
get wnae. Land takes, what a brother to havel 

JACK. (%, I diinna I ain’t to bad, at brothers go—di, Caleb? 

CAUB. {smiling) I reckon you’ll do, Jack. 

JACK. See dierel Listen to Caleb. You got to take hit word~4ove^ 
honor, and obey, ye know, Emmer. 

KMMA. {laughing) Leave it to men £(dkt to stick up £or each odier, 
right or wrong. 

JACK. {eoei{3y) Waal, I’m willin’ to leave it to the girls, too. Ask 
any of ’em you knows if I ain’t a jinnlandy to have for a brother. {He 
saints at caleb who grins bae\ at Aim.) 

BMMA. {tvith a sniff) I reckon you don’t play much brother with 
them— the kind you knows. You may fool ’em into believing you’re 
some pumpkins but they’d change their minds if they had to live in 
the same house with you playing siUy jokes all the dme. 

jack. {provol(ingly) A good lot on ’em ’d be on’y too damn glad 
togitmein the same house— if I was fool enough to git married. 

BMMA. “Pride goeth before a fall.” But shucks, what’s the good pay* 
ing any attention to you. {She smiles at him affectionately.) 

JACK, {exaggeratedly) You see, Caleb? See how she misuses me — 
her lovin’ brother. Now you know what you’ll be up against for die 
rest o’ your natural days. 

CAtBB. Don’t see no way but what I got to bear it, Jack. 

EMMA. Caleb needn’t fear. He’s difPrent. 

JACK, {with a sudden guffaw) CMi, hell, yesi I was forgittin’. Caldi’s 
a Sunday go-to-meetin’ Saint, ain’t he? Yes, he ist 

EMMA, {with real resentment) He’s better’n what you are, if that’s 
uhat yoi} mean. 

jAsas^ {with a still louder laugh) Hohol Caleb’s one o’ them goody- 
goody heroes out o’ them story books you’re always readin’, ain’t he? 

QAiM. {soberly— a bit disturbed) 1 was tellin’ Emmer not to take me 
that high. 

JACK. No us^ Caleb. She won’t hear of it She’s got her head sot 
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t’other way. You ought to heard her argyin* when you was gone about 
what a parson’s pet you was. Butter won’t melt in your mouth, no sireel 
Waal, love is blind— and deaf, too, as the feller says-^and I can’t 
argy no more ’cause I got to give Ma these heads. (He goes to the 
door on right^hen glances bac\ at his sister maliciously and says 
meaningly) You ought to have a talk with Jim Benson, Emmer. 
Oughtn’t she, Caleb? (He winl^s ponderously and goes off laughing 
uproariously,) 

CALEB, (his face worried dnd angry) Jack’s a durn fool at time 
Emmer— even if he is your brother. He needs a good lickin’. 

EMMA, (staring at him — uneasily) What’d he mean about Jim BenA 
son, Caleb? 

CALEB, (frowning) I don’t know-Tezactly. Makin’ up foolishness 
for a joke, I reckon. 

EMMA. You don’t know— Then there is— something? 

CALEB, (quickly) Not as I know on. On’y Jim Benson’s one o’ them 
slick jokers, same’s Jack; can’t keep their mouths shet or mind their 
own business. 

EMMA. Jim Benson was mate with you this last trip, wasn’t he? 

CALEB. Yes. 

EMMA. Didn’t him and you get along? 

CALEB, (a trifle impatiently) ’Course we did. Jim’s all right. We got 
along fust rate. He just can’t keep his tongue from waggin’, that’s all’s 
the matter with him. 

EMMA, (uneasily) What’s it got to wag about? You ain’t done noth- 
ing wrong, have you ? 

CALEB. Wrong? No, nothin’ a man’d rightly call wrong. 

EMMA. Nothing you’d be ashamed to tell me? 

CALEB, (awkwardly) Why — ^no, Emmer. 

EMMA, (pleadingly) You’d swear that, Caleb? 

CALEB, (hesitating for a second-^then firmly) Yes, I’d swear. I’d 
own up to everything fair and square I’d ever done, if it comes to that 
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p*int. I ain't ashamed o' anything I ever done, Emmer. On'y-— Women 
folks ain’t got to know everything, have they? 

EMMA, {turning away from him-~frightencdly) Oh, Caleb! 

CALEB, {preoccupied with his own thoughts— going to the door in 
rear) I'll see you later, Emmer. I got to go up street now more’n ever. 
I want to give that Jim Benson a talkin’ to he won’t forgit in a hurry— 
that is, if he's been tcllin' tales. Good-by, Emmer. 

EMMA, {faintly) Good-by, Cakb. {He goes out. She sits in one of 
the rodders by the table, her face gready troubled, her manner nervous 
and uneasy. Finally she maizes a decision, goes quicl^ly to the door 
on the right and calls) Jack! Jack! 

JACK, {from the kitchen) What you want? 

EMMA. Come here a minute, will you? 

JACK. Jest a second. (5Ae comes bac\ by the table, fighting to con^ 
ceal her agitation. After a moment, jack comes in from the right. He 
has evidently been washing up, for his face is red and shiny, his hair 
wet and slid^ed in a part. He loo{s around for Caleb) Where's Caleb ? 

EMMA. He had to go up street. {Then coming to the point abruptly — 
with feigned indifference) What’s that joke about Jim Benson, Jack? 
It seemed to get Caleb all riled up. 

JACK, {with a chuckle) You got to ask Caleb about that, Emmer. 

EMMA. I did. He didn’t seem to want to own up it was anything. 

JACK, {with a laugh) 'Course he wouldn’t. He don't 'preciate a joke 
when it’s on him. 

EMMA. How’d you come to hear of it? 

JACK. From Jim. Met him this afternoon and me and him had a 
long talk. He was tellin' me all ’bout their vige. 

EMMA. Then it was on the vige this joke happened? 

JACK. Yes. It was when they put in to git water at them South Sea 
Islands where the tempest blowed ’em. 

EMMA. Oh. {Suspiciously) Cakb didn’t seem willing to tell me 
much about their touching there. 

JACK, {chuckfing) ’Course he didn't. Wasn’t I sayin’ the joke’s on 
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him ? {Coming closer to her^n a low, confidential tone, chuc^lingly) 
We’ll fix up a joke on Caleb, Emmer, what d’ye say? 

EMMA, {tortured by foreboding-resolved to find out what is bacl( 
of all this by hoolf^ or crool^— forcing a smile) All right, Jack. I’m 
willing. 

JACK. Then I’ll tell you what Jim told me. And you put it up to 
Caleb, see, and pertend you’re maddcr’n hell. {Unable to restrain, his 
mirth) Ho-hol It’ll git him wild if you do that. On’y I didn’t telll ye, 
mind. You heard it from someone else. I don’t want to git Cald> down 
on me. And you’d hear about it from someone sooner or later ’cause 
Jim and the rest o’ the boys has been tcllin’ the hull town. \ 

EMMA. {ta\en abachr-jrowning) So all the town knows about it? 

JACK. Yes, and they’re all lafHn’ at Caleb. Oh, it ain’t nothin’ so out 
o’ the ordinary. Most o’ the whalin’ men hereabout have run up 
against it in their time. I’ve heard Pa and all the others tellin* stories 
like it out o’ their experience. On’y with Caleb it ended up so damn 
funnyl {He laughs) Ho-ho! Jimminy! 

EMMA, {in a strained voice) Well, ain’t you going to tell me ? 

JACK. I’m cornin’ to it. Waal, seems like they all went ashore on 
them islands to git water and the native brown women, all naked 
a’most, come round to meet ’em same as they always does— wantin’ 
to swap for terbaccer and other tradin’ stuff with straw mats and what- 
ever other junk they got. Them brown gals was purty as the devil, 
Jim says— that is, in their heathen, outlandish way— and the boys got 
makin’ up to ’em; and then, o’ course, everything happened like it 
always does, and even after they’d got all the water they needed 
aboard, it took ’em a week to round up all hands from where they 
was foolin’ about with them nigger women. 

EMMA, (in anguish) Yes— but Caleb— he ain’t like them others. 
He’s difPrent. 

JACK, {with a sly wink) Oho, is he? I’m cornin’ to Caleb. Waal, 
seems *s if he kept aboard mindin’ his own business and winkin’ at 
what the boys was doin’. And one o’ them gals— the purtiest 'on ’em, 
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Jim says— die kqit addn’, where’s the captain? She wouldn’t have 
nothin’ to do with any o’ the others. She thought on’y the skipper was 
good enough for her, I reckon. So one ni^t jest afore they sailed some 
o’ the boys, bein’ drunk on native rum they’d stole, planned to put up 
a joke on Caleb and on that brown gal, too. So they tells her the cap- 
tain had sent for her and she was to swim right out and git aboard the 
diip where he was waitin’ for her alone. That part of it was true 
enough ’cause Caldi was alone, all hands havin’ deserted, you might 
say. 

EMMA, (letting an involuntary exclamation escape her) OhI 

JACK. Waal, that fool brown gal b’lieved ’em and she swum right 
off, tickled to death. What happened between ’em when she got 
aboard, nobody knows. Some thinks one thing and some another. 
And I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ ’bout it — (With a win^) but I know damn 
well what I’d ’a done in Caleb’s boots, and I guess he ain’t the cussed 
old woman you makes him out. But that part of it’s got nothin’ to 
do with the joke nohow. The joke’s this : that brown gal took an awful 
shine to Caleb and when she saw the ship was gittin’ ready to sail she 
raised ructions, standin’ on the beach howlin’ and screamin’, and 
beatin’ her chest with her fists. And when they ups anchors, she dives 
in the water and swims out after ’em. 'There’s no wind hardly and she 
kin swim like a fish and catches up to ’em and tries to dimb aboard. 
At fust, Caleb tries to treat her gentle and argy with her to go back. 
But she won’t listen, she gits wilder and wilder, and finally he gits 
sick of it and has the boys push her off with oars while he goes and 
hides in the cabin. Even this don’t work. She keeps swinunin’ round 
and yellin’ tot Cald>. And finally they has to p’tnt a gun at her and 
dioot in the water near her afore the crazy cuss gives up and swims 
back to home, howlin’ all the time. (With a chuckle) And Caleb 
lyin’ low in the cabin skeered to move out, and all hands splittin’ 
their sidesi Gosh, I wish I’d been therel It must have been funnier’n 
belli (He laughs loudly— then notieing his sister's stony expression, 
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stops abruptly) What’re you puUin* tbTSt long face for, Emmer? 
{Offendedly) Hell, you’re a nice one to tell a joke to! 

EMMA, (after a pause^forcing the words out slowly) Caleb’s cornin’ 
back here, Jack. I want you to see him for me. I want you to tell him— 

JACK. Not me! You got to play this joke on him yourself or it won’t 
work. 

EMMA, (tensely) This ain’t a joke, Jack— what I mean. I want you 
to tell him I’ve changed my mind and I ain’t going to marry him| 

JACK. What! 

EMMA. I been thinking things over, tell him— and I take back ^y 
promise— and he can have back his ring— and I ain’t going to maity 
him. \ 

JACK, (flabbergasted-— peering into her face anxiously) Say— what 
the hell—? Are you tryin’ to josh me, Emmer ? Or are you gone crazy 
all of a sudden? 

EMMA. I ain’t joking nor crazy neither. You tell him what I said. 

JACK, (vehemently) I will like — Say, what’s come over you, any- 
how? 

EMMA. My eyes arc opened, that’s all, and I ain’t going to marry 
him. 

JACK. Is it— ’count of that joke about Caleb I was tcllin’ you? 

EMMA, (her voice trembling) It’s ’count of something I got in my 
own head. What you told only goes to prove I was wrong about it. 

JACK, (greatly perturbed now) Say, what’s the matter? Can’t you 
take a joke? Are you mad at him ’count o’ that brown gal? 

EMMA. Yes, I am— and I ain’t going to marry him and that’s all 
there is to it. 

JACK, (argumentatively) Jealous of a brown, heathen woman that 
ain’t no bctter’n a nigger? God sakes, Emmer, I didn’t think you was 
that big a fool. Why, them kind o’ women ain’tjwomcn like you. They 
don’t count like folks. They ain’t Christians— nor nothin’! 

EMMA. That ain’t it. I don’t care what they arc. 

JACK. And it wasn’t Caleb anyhow. It was ail her fixin’* And how’d 
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you know he had anything to do with her— like that? I ain’t said 
he did. Jim couldn’t ffwear he did neither. And even if he did— what 
difference does it make? It ain’t rightly none o* your business what 
he does on a vige. He didn’t ask her to marry him, did he? 

EMMA. I don’t care. He’d ought to have acted diff’rcnt. 

JACK. Oh golly, there you go agcn makin’ a durned crecpin’-Jesus 
out of him! What d’you want to marry, anyhow — a man or a sky- 
pilot? Caleb’s a man, ain’t he? — ^and a damn good man and as smart 
a skipper as there be in these parts! What more d’you want, anyhow? 

EMMA, {violently) I want you to shet up! You’re too dumb stupid 
and bad yourself to ever know what I’m thinking. 

JACK, {resentfully) Go to the devil, then! I’m goin’ to tell Ma and 
sic her onto you. You’ll maybe listen to her and git some sense. {He 
stamps out, right, while he is spea/(ing. emma bursts into sobs and 
throws herself on a chair, covering her face with her hands, Harriet 
williams and Alfred Rogers come up the path to the door in rear. 
Peering through the screen and catching sight of emma, Harriet calls) 
Emmer! (emma leaps to her feet and dabs at her eyes with a hand- 
kerchief in a vain effort to conceal traces of her tears, Harriet has come 
in, followed by Rogers. Caleb’s sister is a tall, darl^ girl of twenty. 
Her face is plainly homely and yet attractfthe eye by a certain boldly- 
appealing vitality of self-confident youth. She wears an apron and 
has evidently just come out of the \itchen, Rogers is a husky young 
fisherman of twenty-four, washed and slicked up in his ill-fitting 
best,) 

ROGERS. Hello, Emmer. 

EMMA, {huskily, trying to force a smile) Hello, Harriet. Hello, Al- 
fred. Won’t you set? 

HARRIET. No, I jest run over from the house a second to see if — 
Where’s Caleb, Emmer? 

EMMA. He’s gone up street. 

HARRIET. And here I be waitin’ in the kitchen for him to bring back 
the things so’s I can start his supper. {With a laugh and a roguish 
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looi( M xoou) Dearie me, it ain’t no me (kpendin’ on a man to re* 
member nothin’ when he’s in love. 

•ocns. (jfutting his arm about her waitt and giving her a tqueene 
—grinning) How ’bout me? Ain’t I in love and ain’t I as reliable 
as an old boss? 

HAiauBT. Oh, you! You’re die worst of ’em alL 

KocBM. You don’t think so. (He trier So /(trsAer.) i 

HAunsT. Stop it. Ain’t you got no manners? What’ll Dnomer thilQk? 

ROGEM. Emmer can’t throw stones. Her and Caleb is wcnsei at 
qxwnin’ than what we ate. (haruet breahf away from him Uu^h- 
ingly and goes to emma.) . 

HARRIET, (suddenly noticing the expression of misery on emm«’s 
face— astonished) Why, Emmer Crosby, wbat’s the matter? You look 
as if you’d lost your last friend. 

EMMA, (trying to smile) Nothing. It’s nothing. 

HARRIET. It is, too! Why, I do believe you’ve been crying! 

EMMA. No, I ain’t. 

HARRIET. You have, too! (PsOting her arms about KhShui) Goodness^ 
what’s happened ? You and Caleb ain’t had a spat, have you, with your 
weddin’ only two days off? 

EMMA, (with quicl( resentful resolution) There ain’t going to be 
any wedding. 

HARRIET. What! 

ROGERS, (priclfing up his ears— inquisitively) Huh? 

EMMA. Not in two days nor no time. 

HARRIET, (dumbfounded) Why, Emmer Crosby! Whatever’s got 
into you? You and Caleb must have had an awful spat! 

Romas. ($vith a man-of-the-world attitude of cynicism) Don’t take 
her so dead serious, Harriet. Emmer’ll git over it like you all does. 

EMMA, (angrily) You shet up, Alf Rogersi (mrs. crosbt enters 
btutiin^y from the right. She is a large, fat, florid woman of fifty. In 
spite of her two hssssdred asul more pounds she is surprisingly active, 
astd the passive, laay expression of her round moon face it b^ted by 
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her quk^, efficient movements. She exudes an atmosphere of motherly 
good nature. She wears an apron on which she is drying her hands as 
she enters, jack f<^ws her into the room. He has changed to a dar\ 
suit, is ready for "up street!^ 

MBS. cBosBT. {smUing at habbibt astd Bocais) Afternoon, Harriet— 
and Alf. 

HABBIBT. Afternoon, Ma. 

BOGEBS. Afternoon. 

JACK, (grinning) There she he, Ma. (Points to bmma) Don't she 
kmk like die’d scratch a feller’s eyes outl Hiewl Look at her back 
curvel Meow? Sptt-sptti Nice pussi (He gives a vivid imitation of a 
eat fight^ at this last. Then he and jloctbs roar svith laughter and hab> 
bibt cannot restrain a pggle and mbs. cbosby smiles, bmma sUnes 
stonily before her as if she didn’t hear^ 

MBS. CBOSBT. (good-ntOuTedly) Shet up your foolin'. Jack. 

jack, (pretending to be hurt) Nobody in this house kin take a joke. 
(He grins and beckons to bogebs) Come along, AIL You kin 'predate 
a joke. Come on in here till I tell you. (JThe grinning bogebs follows 
him into the next room where they can be heard tailing and laughing 
during the following scene.) 

MBS. CBOSBT. (smiling, puts her arms around bmma) Waal, Emmer, 
what's this foolishness Jack's been tellin' about— 

EMMA. (resentf$illy) It ain't foolishness, Ma.rve made up my mind, 
I tell you that right here and now. 

MBS. CBOSBT. (after a quicl( fiance at her face— soothingly) There, 
therel Let’s set down and be comfortable. Me, 1 don’t ididi roostin’ 
on my feet (She psuhes tuuK gentiy into a roel(er—then pmnts to a 
ehitir on the other side of the taUe) Stt down, Harriet 

HABBIBT. (tom beUveen curiosity and a senw of being one too many) 
Maybe I’d best go to home and leave you two alone? 

AaB.cBonT.&ucksl Ain’t you like one o’ die family^-Caldi’s sister 
and livin’ right neat door ever since you was all children playin' to- 
gether. We ainY got no secrets frpm you. Set down, (habbibt iees to 
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with an uncertain glance at the frozen emma. mrs. crosbt has 
cienily bustled another roc\er beside her daughter's and sits down 
with a comfortable sigh) There. {She reaches over and taints one of 
her daughter's hands in hers) And now, Emmer, what*s all this fuss 
over? {As emma maizes no reply) Jack says as youVe sworn you was 
breakin’ with Caleb. Is that true? 

EMMA. Yes. 

MRS. CROSBY. Hmm. Caleb don’t know this yet, docs he? 

EMMA. No. I asked Jack to tell him when he comes back, j 

MRS. CROSBY. Jack says he won’t. I 

EMMA. Then I’ll tell him myself. Maybe that’s better, uyhow. 
Calcb’ll know what I’m driving at and sec my reason — {aitterly) 
which nobody else seems to. \ 

MRS. CROSBY. Hmm. You ain’t tried me yet. {After a pause) Jack 
was a dumb fool to tell you ’bout them goin*s-on at them islands they 
teched. Ain’t no good repeatin’ sech things. 

EMMA, {surprised) Did you know about it before Jack— 

MRS. CROSBY. Mcrcy, yes. Your Pa heard it from Jim Benson fust 
thing they landed here, and Pa told me that night. 

EMMA, {resentfully) And you never told me! 

MRS. CROSBY. Mcrcy, no. ’Course I didn’t. They’s trouble enough in 
the world without makin’ more. If you was like most folks I’d told 
it to you. Me, I thought it was a good joke on Caleb. 

EMMA, {with a shudder) It ain’t a joke to me. 

MRS. CROSBY. That’s why I kept my mouth shet. I knowed you was 
touchy and dilTrent from most. 

EMMA, {proudly) Yes, I am difFrent--and that’s just what I thought 
Caleb was, too— and he ain’t. 

HARRIET, {breaking in excitedly) Is it that story about Caleb and that 
heathen brown woman you’re talking about? Is that what you’re mad 
at Caleb for, Emmer? 

MRS. CROSBY, {os EMMA remains silent) Yes, Harriet, that’s it. 

HARRIET, {astonished) Why, Emmer Crosby, how can you be so 
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silly? You don’t s’pose Caleb took it serious, do you, and him makin’ 
th^ fire shots round her to scare her back to land and get rid of her? 
Good gradousf (A bit resentfully) I hope you ain’t got it in your head 
my brother Caleb would sink so low as to fidl in love serious with one 
of them critters? 

EMMA, {harshly) He might just as well. 

HARKiET. {bridling) How can you say sech a thingl {Sarcastically) 
I ain’t heard that Caleb offered to marry her, have you? Then you 
might have some cause— But d’you s’pose he’s ever give her anodter 
thought? Not Caleb! I know him bettcr’n that. He’d forgot all about 
the hull thing before they was out o’ sight of land, I’ll bet, and if them 
fools hadn’t started this story going, he’d never remembered it again. 

MRS. CROSBY, {nodding) That’s jest it. Harriet’s right, Emmer. 

EMMA.Ma! 

MRS. CROSBY. Besides, you don’t know they was nothin’ wrong hap- 
pened. Nobody kin swear that for sardn. Ain’t that so, Harriet? 

HARRIET, {hesiuaing—then franlfly) I don’t know. Caleb ain’t no 
plaster saint and I'teckon he’s as likely to sin that way as any other 
man. He wasn’t married then and I s’pose he thought he was free to do 
as he’d a mind to ’til he was hitched up. Goodness sakes, Emmer, 
all the men thinks that— and a lot of ’em after they’re married, too. 

MRS. CROSSY. Harriet’s right, Emmer. If you’ve been wide awake to 
all that’s happened in this town since you was old enough to know, 
you’d ought to realize what men be. 

HARRIET, {scornfully) Emma’d ought to have fidlen in love with a 
minister, not a sailor. As for me, I wouldn’t give a durn about a man 
that was too goody-goody to raise Cain once in a while— before he 
married me, I mean. Why, look at Alf Rogers, Emmer. I’m gmng to 
marry him some day, ain’t I ? But I know right well all the foolin’ he’s 
done— and still is doing, I expect. I ain’t sayin’ 1 like it but I do like 
him and I got to take him the way he is, that’s alL If you’re lodking for 
saints, you got to die first and go to heaven. A girl’d never git married 
hereabouts if she expected too mudk 
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MIS. atosBT. Harriet’s rig^ Enuner. 

EMMA, (resentfully) Maybe she is, Ma, from her side. I ain’t claim- 
ing she’s wrong. Her and me just looks at things diffrent, that’s all. 
And she can’t underttand the way I feel about Caleb. 

HAUUET. Well, there’s one thing certain, Emmer. You won’t find a 
man in a day’s walk is any better’n Cald>— or as good. 

EMMA, (wearily) I know that; Harriet 

HAiMET. Then it’s all right You’ll make up with him, and I s’pose 
I’m a fool to be takin’ it so serious. (As emma shal(es her head) C%, 
yes, you will. You wouldn’t want to get him all broke up, would you? 
(As EMMA l(eeps silent— irritaHy) Story4>ook notions, ^t’s the 
trouble with you, Emmer. You’re getdn’ to think you’re bei^’n the 
rest of us. \ 

EMMA, (vehemently) No, I don’t! Can’t you see — 

MEs. CROSBY. That, now! Don’t you two git to fighdn’ — to make 
things worse. 

HARRIET, (repentantly, coming and putting her arms around emma 
and pissing her) I’m sorry, Emmer. You know I wouldn’t fall out with 
you for nothing or nobody, don’t you? Only it gits me riled to think 
of how awful broke up Caldi’d be if— But you’ll make it all up with 
him when he comes, won’t you? (emma stares stubbornly before her. 
Before she has a chance to re^y a roar of laughter comes from the next 
room as jack unnds up his tale.) 

ROGERS, (from the next room) Gosh, I wished I’d been diere! (He 
follows JACK into the room. Both are grinrting broadly. Rogers says 
tesmngly) Reckon I’ll take to whalin’ ’stead o’ fishin’ after this. You 
won’t mind, Harriet? From what I heart o’ them brown women, I’m 
misrin’ a hull lot by stayin’ to home. 

HAiEiEr. (m St jolfing tone— with a meaning glance at emma) Go 
on, then! There’s plenty of fidi in the sea. Anyhow, I’d never gst 
jealous of your foolin’ with one o’ them heathen critters. They ain^ 
worth notice from a Christian. 

JACK. CXio; ain’t they! ’They’re puny as pktures, Benson says. (IFsM 
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a mwi^) And mighty accommodatin* in their ways. (He and rogbu 
roar ddightedly. emcma shudders with revuishn.) 

Miis.GaosBT. (asvare of her daughter's feeUngs—smiUa^y but firmly) 
Get out o* this, JacL You, too, Alf. Go on up street you want to 
joke. You’re in my way. 

JACK. Aw right, Ma. Come on up street, Alf. 

HAKUBT. Wait. I’ll go with you a step. I got to see if Caleb’s got back 
with them supper things. (They all go the door in rear, jack and 
aoGERS pstss out, taHing and laughing, hauust turns in the doorruay— 
sympathetically) I’ll give Caleb a talking-to before he comes over. 
Then it’ll be easy for you to finidi him. Treat him firm but gentle 
and you’ll see he won’t never do it again in a hurry. After all, he wasn’t 
married, Emmer— and he’s a mart—and what can you expect? 
Good-by. (She goes^ ^ 

bmma. (inaudibly) Good-by. 

MBS. CROSBT. (after a pause in which she roc\s bac\ and forth study- 
ing her daughter's face— placidly) Harriet’s right, Enuner. You give 
him a good talkin’-to and he won’t do it again. 

EMMA, (coldly) I don’t care whether he does or not. I ain’t going 
to marry him. 

MBS. CROSBY, (uneosy—persuosively) Mercy, you can’t act like that, 
Enuner. Here’s the weddin’ on’y two days o£E, and everythin’ fixed up 
with the minister, and your Pa and Jack has bought new clothes 
speshul for it, and I got a new dress — 

BMMA. (turning to her mother^— pleadingly) You wouldn’t want 
me to keep my promise to Cald) if you knew I’d be unhappy, would 
you,Ma? 

MBS. CROSBY, (hesitatingly) N-no, Emmer. (Then decisively) 
’Course I wouldn’t. It’s because I know he’ll make you hs^tpy. (As 
BMMA shal^es her head) Pshaw, Enuner, you can’t tell me you’ve got 
over aU liltin ’ for him jest ’count o’ this one foolishness o’ hisn. 

BMMA. I don’t love him-^hat he is now. I lovedr-what I thought 
he was. 
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MIS. CI06BY. {more and more uneasy) That’s all your queer oodons, 
and I don’t know where you gits them from. Caleb ain’t changed, 
neither have you. Why, Emmer, it’d be jest like goin’ agen an act of 
Nature for you not to marry him. Ever since you was children you 
been livin’ side by side, goin’ round together, and neither you nor 
him ever did seem to care for no one else. Shucks, Emmer, you’ll git 
me to lose patience with you if you act that stubborn. You’d ought to 
remember all he’s been to you and forget this one little wrong he’s 
done. I 

EMMA. I can’t, Ma. It makes him another person— -not C^eb, but 
someone just like all the others. \ 

MIS. CROSBY. Waal, is the others so bad ? Men is men the world over, 
I reckon. ^ 

EMMA. No, they ain’t bad. I ain’t saying that. Don’t I like ’im all? 
If it was one of the rest— like Jim Benson or Jack, even— had done this 
I’d thought it was a joke, too. I ain’t strict in judging ’em and you 
know it. But— can’t you see, Ma?— Caleb always seemed diff’rent— 
and I thought he was. 

MRS. CROSBY, {somcwhat impatiently) Wall, if he ain’t, he’s a good 
man jest the same, as good as any sensible girl’d want to marry. 

EMMA, {slowly) I don’t want to marry nobody no more. I’ll stay 
single. 

MRS. CROSBY. (saMflSfng/y) An old maid! {Then resentfully) Emmer, 
d’you s’pose if I’d had your high-fangled notions o’ what men ought 
to be when I was your age, d’you s’pose you’d ever be settin’ there 
now? 

EMMA, {slowly) No. I know from what I can guess from his own 
stories Pa never was no saint. 

MRS. CROSBY, {in a tone of finality as if this settled the matter) There, 
now! And ain’t he been as good a husband to me as ever lived, and a 
good father to you and Jack? You’ll find out Caleb’ll turn out the 
same. You think it over. {She gets up-^-hustlingly) And now I got to 
git back in the kitchen. 
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EMMA, (wringing her hands— desperately) Oh, Ma, why can’t you 
see what I fed? Of course, Pa’s good— as good as good can be— 

CAPTAIN CKosBT. (front outside the door which he has approached 
without that noticing him— in a jopial heUow) What’s that ’bout Pa 
bein’ good? (He comes in laughing. He is a squat, bowdegged, pow- 
erful man, almost as broad as he is long— sixty years old but still in the 
prime of health and strength, with a great, red, weather-beaten face 
seamed by sun wrin1(frs. His sandy hour is thic^^ and disheveled. He is 
dressed in an old baggy suit much the worse for wear— striped cotton 
shirt open at the necl(. He pats emma on the bac\ u/ith a playful touch 
that almost jars her o^ her feet) Thunderin’ Moses, that’s the fust time 
ever I heerd good o* myself by listenin'l Most times it’s: "Crodiy? 
D’you mean that drunken, good-for-nothin’, mangy old cuss?” That’s 
what I hears usual. Thank ye, Emmer. (Turning to his wife) What 
ye got to say now, Ma? Here’s Emmer tellin’ you the truth after you 
hair-pullin’ me all these years ’cause you thought it wa’n’t. I always 
told ye I was good, ain’t I— good as hell I be I (He shakes with laughter 
and kfrstt his wife a resounding smacks 

MES. cnosBY. (tearing lovingly) Emmer don’t know you like I do. 

CEOSBT. (turning back to emma again) Look-a-here, Emmer, I jest 
seen Jack. He told me some fool story ’bout you failin’ out with Caleb. 
Reckon he was jodiin’, wa’nt he? 

MBS. CEOSBT. (quickfy) (%, that’s all settled, John. Don’t you go stir* 
rin’ it up again, (emma seems about to speak ^ helplessly after 

one ^ance at her father.) 

CEOSBT. An’ all ’count o’ that joke they’re tellin’ ’bout him and that 
brown female critter. Jack says. Hell, Emmer, you ain’t a real Crosby 
if you takes a joke like that serious. Thunderin’ Moses, vidiat the hell 
d’you want Caldl> to be—adumed,he-Tit^n,sky-pilot? Cald>’sa man 
wo’th ten o’ most and, q>ite o’ his bein’ on’y a boy yit, he’s the smartest 
dapper out o’ diis port and you’d ougjht to be proud you’d got him. 
And as for them islands, all whalin’ men knows ’em. I’ve teched thar 
for water more’n once myseli^ and I know diem brovm females like a 
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book. And I tells you, after a year or more aboard ship, a ina&*d have 
to be a goll-durned geldin* if he don’t— 

MRS. CROSBY, (glancing uneasily at emma) Ssshhl You come out in 
the kitchen with me, Pa, and leave Emmer be. 

CROSBY. God A’mighty, Ma, I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ agen Emmer, be I ? 
I knows Emmer ain’t that crazy. If she ever got religion that bad. I’d 
ship her off as female missionary to the damned yellow Chinks. 
(He laughs.) 

MRS. CROSBY, (talking his arm) You come with me. I wantjto talk 
with you ’bout somethin’. \ 

CROSBY, (going) Aye-aye, skipperl You’re boss aboard here. (He 
goes out right with her, laughing, emma stands for a while, scaring 
stonily before her. She sighs hopelessly, clasping and unclasping her 
hands, holing around the room as if she longed to escape from it* 
Finally she sits down helplessly and remains fixed in a strained atti- 
tude, her face betraying the conflict that is tormenting her. Slow steps 
sound from the path in front of the house, emma recognizes them and 
her face freezes into an expression of obstinate intolerance, caleb ap- 
pears outside the screen door. He lool(s in, coughs-— then asl{s uncer- 
tainly) It’s me, Emmer. Kin I come in? 

EMMA, (coldly) Yes. 

CALEB, (comes in and wallas down beside her chair. His face is set 
emotionlessly but his eyes cannot conceal a worried bewilderment, a 
loo\ of uncomprehending hurt. He stands uncomfortably, fumbling 
with his hat, waiting for her to spea\ or lool( up. As she does neither, 
he finally blurts out) Kin I set a spell? 

EMMA, (in the same cold tone) Yes. (He lowers himself carefully to 
a wooden posture on the edge of a rodder near hers.) 

CALEB, (after a pause) I seen Jim Benson. I give him hell. He won’t 
tell no more tales, I reckon. (Another pause) I stopped to home on die 
way back from the store. I seen Harriet. She says Jack’d told you that 
story they’re all tellin’ as a joke on me. (Clenching his fists— angrily) 
Jack’s a durn fool. He needs a good lickin’ from someone. 
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EMM A. (resentfuBy) Don’t try to put the Uame on Jack. He only 
told me die truth, didn’t he? {Her v<Me shows that she hopes against 
hope for a denial.) 

CALEB, {after a long pasue— regretfully) Waal, I guess what he told 
is true enough. 

EMMA, {wounded) OhI 

CALEB. But that ain’t no good reason for tellin’ it. Them sort o’ 
things ought to be kept among men. {After a pause— gropin^y) I 
didn’t want nothin’ like that to happen, Emmer. 1 didn’t mean it to. 
I was dunkin’ o’ how you might feel— even down there. That’s why 
I stayed aboard all the time when the boys was ashore. I wouldn’t 
have b’lieved it could happen— not to me. {A pause) I wish you could 
see them Islands, Emmer, and be there for a dme. Then you might 
see — It’s hard ’s hell to explain, and you havin’ never seen ’em. Every- 
thing is did’rent down there— the weather— and the trees and water. 
You git lookin’ at it all, and you git to feel difTrent from what you do 
to home here. It’s purty hereabouts sometimes— like now, in spring- 
hut it’s purty there all the time— and down there you notice it and you 
git feelin’ — diffrent. And them native women— they’re diiPrent. A 
man don’t think of ’em as women— like you. But they’re purty— in 
their fashion— and at night they sings— and it’s ail diffrent like some- 
thing you’d sec in a painted picture. {A pause) That night when she 
swum out and got aboard when I was alone, she caught me by s’prise. 
I wasn’t expectin’ nothin’ o’ that sort. I tried to make her git bade to 
land at fust— but she wouldn’t go. She couldn’t understand enough 
Rn glish for me to tell her how I felt— and I reckon she wouldn’t have 
seed my p’int anyhow, her bein’ a native. {A pause) And then I was 
afeerd she’d catch cold goin’ round all naked and wet in the moon- 
light— though it was warm— and I wanted to wrap a blanket round 
her. {He stops as if he had fished.) 

EMMA, {after a long, tense pause— dully) Then you own up— dteie 
really was something happened? 
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CALEB. (af$er a pause) I was sorry for it, after. I locked myself in the 
cabin and left her to sleep out on deck. 

EMMA, (after a pause-^fixedly) I ain’t going to marry you, Caleb. 

CALEB. Harriet said you’d said that; but I didn’t b’lieve you’d let a 
slip like that make— -such a difTrence. 

EMMA, (with finality) Then you can believe it now, Caleb. 

CALEB, (after a pause) You got queer, strict notions, Emmer. A 
man’ll never live up to ’em— -with never one slip. But you got to aa 
accordin’ to your lights, I expect. It sort o’ busts everythin^ to bits 
for me — (His voice betrays his anguish for a second but he instantly 
regains his iron control) But o* course, if you ain’t willin’ to t^kc me 
the way I be, there’s nothin’ to do. And whatever you think best, 
suits me. 

EMMA, (after a pause--gropingly) 1 wish I could explain my side of 
it— so’s you’d understand. I ain’t got any hard feelings against you, 
Caleb— not now. It ain’t plain jealousy— what I feel. It ain’t even that 
I think you’ve done nothing terrible wrong. I think I can understand 
— ^how it happened — ^and make allowances. I know that most any man 
would do the same, and I guess all of ’em I ever met has done it 

CALEB, (with a dimmer of eager hope) Then — ^you’ll forgive it, 
Emmer? 

EMMA. Yes, I forgive it. But don’t think that my forgiving is going 
to make any difPrence — ’cause I ain’t going to marry you, Caleb. 
That’s final. (After a pause— intensely) Oh, I wish I could make you 
sec— my reason. You don’t. You never will, I expect. What you done 
is just what any other man would have done — ^and being like them is 
exactly what’ll keep you from ever seeing my meaning. (After a 
pause— in a last effort to ma\e him understand) Maybe it’s my fault 
more’n your’n. It’s like this, Caleb. Ever since we was little I guess 
I’ve always had the idea that you was— difTrent. And when we growed 
up and got engaged I thought that more"' and more. And you was 
difTrent, too! And that was why I loved you. And now you’ve proved 
you ain’t. And so how can I love you any more? I don’t, Cal^, and 
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tha^s all there is to it. YouVe busted something way down inade me 
—and I can’t love you no more. 

cAicB. {gloomily) I’ve warned you often, ain’t I, you was setdn’ 
me up where I’d no business m be. I’m human like the rest and always 
was. I ain’t difPrent. {After a pause— uneertaitAy) I redum (here ain’t 
no use sayin’ nothin* more. I’ll go home. (He starts to rise.) 

BMMA. Wait. I don’t want you to go out of here with no bard feel- 
ings. You ’n’ me, Caleb, we’ve been too close all our lives to ever get to 
be enemies. I like you, Caleb, same’s I always did. I want us to stay 
friends. I want you to be like one of the frmily same’s you’ve always 
been. There’s no reason you can’t. I don’t blame you— as a man— for 
what I wouldn’t hold against any other man. If I find I can’t bve you 
—that way— no more or be your wife, it’s just that I’ve decided- 
dungs being what they be and me being what I am— I won’t marry 
no man. I’ll stay single. (Forcing a smOe) I guess there’s worse things 
than being an old maid. 

CALEB. I can’t picture you that, Emmer. It’s natural in some, but it 
ain’t in you. (T^eis unth a renewal of hope) And o’ course I want to 
stay friends with you, Emmer. There’s no hard feelin’s on my side. 
You got a tight to your own way— even if— (hopefully) And ma]he 
if I show you what I done wasn’t natural to me— by never doin’ it 
again— maybe the dme’U come when you’ll be willin’ to forget — 

EMMA, (shaking her head— slowly) It ain’t a question of time, 
Cald>. It’s a question of something being dead. And when a thing’s 
died, time can’t make no-difPrence. 

CALEB, (sturdily) You don’t know that for stue, Emmer. You’re 
human, too, and as liable to make mistakes as any other. Majdw you 
on’y think it’s dead, and when I come back from the next vige and 
you’ve had two years to think it over, you’ll see diffrent and know I 
ain’t as bad as I seem to ye now. 

EMMA, (helpiesdy) But you don’t seem bad, Cald>. And two years 
can’t make no change in me— that way. 

CALEB, (jeeling himself somehow more and more heartened by 
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hope) I ain’t givin’ up hope, Emmer, and you can’t make me. Not by 
a hell of a sight. {With emphasis) I ain’t never goin’ to marry no 
woman but you, Emmer. You can trust my word for that. And I’ll 
wait foirye to change your mind, I don’t give a durn how long itil 
take-— till I’m sixty years old— thirty years if it’s needful! {He rises to 
his feet as he is spea\ing this last^ 

EMMA, {with a mournful smile) You might just as well say for life, 
Caleb. In thirty years we’ll both be dead and gone, probably J And I 
don’t want you to think it’s needful for you to stay single ’cause I — 
CALEB. I ain’t goin’ to stay single. I’m goin’ to wait for youl And 
some day when you realize men was never cut out for angels yen’ll— 
EMMA, {helplessly) Me ’n’ you’ll never understand each (kher, 
Caleb, so long as we live. {Getting up and holding out her hand) 
Good-by, Caleb. I’m going up and lie down for a spell. 

CALEB, {made hopeless again by her tone-clasps her hand mechan- 
ically— -dully) Good-by, Emmer. {He goes to the door in the rear, 
opens it, then hesitates and loo\s bac\ at her as she goes out the door 
on the right without turning around. Suddenly he blurts out despair- 
ingfy) You’ll remember what I told ye ’bout waitin’, Emmer? {She 
is gone, maizes no reply. His face sets in its concealment mas\ of emo- 
tionlessness and he turns slowly and goes out the door as the curtain 
falls) 
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S CBm— Thirty years ajter—the scene is the same but not the same. 

The room has a grotesque aspect of old age turned flighty and 
masquerading as the most empty-headed youth. There is an obstrep- 
erous neumess about everything. Orange curtains are at the windows. 
The carpet has given way to a varnished hardwood floor, its glassy 
surface set o§ by three small, garish-eolored rugs, placed with preci- 
sion in front of the two doors and under the table. The wallpaper is 
now a cream color sprayed with pin\ flowers. Seascapes, of the 
painted-to-order quality, four in number, in gilded frames, are hung 
on the walls at mathematically-spaced intervals. The plush-covered 
chairs are gone, replaced by a set of varnished oa^. The horsehair sofa 
has been relegated to the attic. A cane-bottomed affair with fancy 
cushions serves in its stead. A Victrola is where the old mahogany 
chest had been. A brand new piano shines resplendently in the far 
right comer by the door, and a boohcase svith glass doors that pull up 
and Aide in flanl(s the fireplace. This bookcase is full of installment- 
plan sets of uncut volumes. The table at center is of varnished oal^. 
On it are piles of fashion magazines and an electric reading lamp. Only 
the old Bible, which still preserves its place of honor on the table, and 
the marble cloc\ on the mantel, have survived the renovation and 
serve to emphasize it all the more by contrast. 

It is late afternoon of a day in the early spring of the yew 1920. 
As the curtain rises, emma and benny xogers are discovered. She is 
seated in a r<x\er by the table. He is standing by the Victrola on which 
a jazz band record is playing. He whistles, goes through the motions 
of dancing to the musk. He is a young fellow of twenty-three, a rep- 
Uca of his father in Act One, but coarser, more hardened and eoel(- 
sure. He is dressed in the hhabi umform of a private in the United 
States Army. The thirty years have transformed emma into a with- 
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end, scrawny woman. But there is something revciUng^y incongruous 
about her, a pitu^le sham, a too^pparent effort to cheat the years by 
appearances. The white dress she wears is too fritty, too youthful for 
her; so an the high-heeled pumps and doct^ed sdl^ stoclffngs. T here is 
an absurd suggestion of rouge on her tight eheeX_s and thin Kps, of 
penciUd make-up about her eyes. The black of ^ " brazenly 

untruthful. Above aU there is shotvn in her simpering, sdf-consciously 
coquettish manner that laughable— and at the same Kme irritatihg and 
disgusting— mockery of undignified age snatching gnedUy W the 
empty simulacra of youth. She resembles some passi stock ocmss of 
fifty made up for a heroine of twenty. 

BENNY, (as the record stops— switches off the machine) Oh, baby! 
Some jazz, 111 tell the world! 

EMMA, (smiling lovingly at his back) you like it. It’s one 

of them you picked out on the list. 

BENNY. Oh, I’m a swell little picker, aw right. (Turning to her) 
Say, you’re a regular feller-^ttin* them records for me. 

EMMA. (coquettisUy) Well, if that ain’t just like a man! Who told 
you I got them just for you? 

BENNY. Well, didn’t you? 

EMMA. No indeedyl I only took your advice on what to get. I knew 
you’d know, being growed to a man of the world now since you was 
overseas. But I got ’em because I like diem jazz tunes myself. They 
put life and ginger in an old lady like me-HUot like them slow, old- 
timey tunes. 

BENNY, (bends over chair— kfddin^y) You ain’t old. That’s all 
bunk. 

EMMA, (flattered) Now, now, Benny! 

BENNY. You ain’t. You’re a regular, up-to-date sport— the only live 
one in this dead dump. {With a grin) Andif you fall for that jazz 
stud, all you got to do now is learn to dance to it. 

EMBCA. (gsggfosg) 1 will— if you’d teach me. 
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BBNMT. (struggling with a guffaw) C%i, ouil Sure I will! Well have 
a drcu^ me an’ you. Say, you’re sure one of the girls aw right, Aunt 
&nmer. 

EMMA. Oh, you needn’t think we’re aU so behind the times to home 
here just because you’ve been to France and all over. 

BENNY. You ain’t. 111 say. Aunt Emmer. 

EMMA. And how often have I got to tell you not to call me Aunt 
Emmer? 

BENNY, (with a grin) Oh, ouil My foot slipped. ’Scuse me, Emmer. 

EMMA, (delighted by his coarse jamiUarity) That’s better. Why, 
you know well enough I ain’t your aunt uiyway. 

BENNY. I got to get used to the plain Emmer. They taught me to call 
you "aunt” when I was a kid. (emma lool[s displeased at this remarl( 
and BENNY hastens to add cajolinp^y) And you almost was my aunt> 
in-law one time from what I’ve heard. (Winl(s at her cunningly^ 

EMMA, (flustered) That vtras ages ago. (Catching herself quickly) 
Not so awful long really, but it’s all so dead and gone it seems a long 
while. 

BENNY, (unthinkingly) It was before I was born, wasn’t it? (Seeing 
her expression he hurries on) Well, that ain’t so darned long. Say, 
here’s something I never could make out— bow did you ever come to 
fall for Uncle Caleb? 

EMMA, (bridling quiclffy) I never did. That’s ail talk, Benny. We 
was good friends and sdll are. I was young and foolish and got en- 
gaged to him— and then discovered I didn’t like him that way. That’s 
all there ever was to it. 

BENNY, (resentfully) I can’t figure how anybody’d ever like him 
anyway. He’s a dam stingy, ugly old cuss, if you want my dope on 
him. I can’t see him at all. I’ve hated him ever since Pa died and Ma 
and me had to go live next door with him. 

EMMA. You oughtn’t to say that He’s kind at bottom, q>ite of his 
rough ways, and he’s brought you op. 

BENNY, (grumpily) Dragged me up, you mean. (Ji^ith a eakttlat- 
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ing lool( at her out of the corners of his eyes) He’s a tight-wad and I 
hate folks that’re tight with their coin. Spend and be a good sport, 
that’s my motto. (Flattering) He’d ought to be more like you that 
way, Emmer. 

EMMA, (pleased-^condescendingly) Your Uncle Caleb’s an old man, 
remember. He’s sot in his ways and believes in being strict with you — 
too strict, I’ve told him. 

BENNY. He’s got piles of money hoarded in the bank but he’s too 
mean even to retire from whalin’ himself— goes right on malqin* vige 
after vige to grab more and never spends a nickel less’n he h^s to. It 
was always like pryin’ open a safe for me to separate him from a cent. 
( With extreme disgust) Aw, he’s a piker. I hate him and I always did! 

EMMA, (loof^ing toward the door apprehensively) Ssshh! 

BENNY. What you scared of.? He don’t get in from New Bedford 
till the night train and even if he’s got to the house by this he’ll be busy 
as a bird dog for an hour getting himself dolled up to pay you a call. 

EMMA, (perfunctorily) I hope he’s had a good vige and is in good 
health. i 

BENNY, (roughly) You needn’t worry. He’s too mean ever to get 
real sick. Gosh, I wish Pa’d lived— or Uncle Jack. They wasn’t like 
him. I was only a kid when they got drowned, but I remember enough 
about ’em to know they was good sports. Wasn’t they? 

EMMA, {gather primly) They was too sporty for their own good. 

BENNY. Don’t you hand me that. That don’t sound like you. You’re a 
sport yourself. (After a pause) Say, it’s nutty when you come to think 
of it— Uncle Caleb livin’ next door all these years and cornin’ to call 
all the time when he ain’t at sea. 

EMMA. What’s funny about that? We’ve always been good friends. 

BENNY, (with a grin) It’s just as if the old guy was still mashin’ you. 
And I’ll bet anything he’s as stuck on you as he ever was— the old fool! 

EMMA, (with a coquettish titter) Land sakes, Benny, a body’d think 
you were actually jealous of your uncle the way you go on* 

BENNY, (with a moc\ing laugh) Jealous! Oh, ouil Sure 1 am! Kin 
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you blame me? (Then seriously, mth a calculating loo\ at her) No, 
all kiddin’ aside, 1 know hell run me down first second he sees you. 
Ma’U tell him all her tales, and he*ll be sore at me right off. He’s al- 
ways hated me anyway. He was glad when I enlisted, ’cause that got 
him rid of me. All he was hopin’ was that some German’d get me for 
keeps. Then when I come back he wouldn’t \o nothin’ for me so I 
enlisted again. 

EMMA, (chiding-^layfully) Now, Bennyl Didn’t you tell me you 
enlisted again ’cause you were sick o’ this small place and wanted to 
be out where there was more fun? 

BENNY. Well, o’ course it was that, too. But I could have a swell time 
even in this dump if he’d loosen up and give me some kale. (Again 
with the calculating loo\ at her) Why, look here, right now there’s a 
buddy of mine wants me to meet him in Boston and he’ll show me a 
good time, and if I had a hundred dollars — 

EMMA. A hundred dollars! That’s an awful pile to spend, Benny. 

BENNY, (disgustedly) Now you’re talkin’ tight like him. 

EMMA, (hastily) Oh, no, Benny. You know better’n that. What was 
you sayin’ — ^if you had a hundred dollars — ? 

BENNY. That ain’t such a much these days with everything gone up 
so. If I went to Boston I’d have to get dolled up and everything. And 
this buddy of mine is a sport and a spender. Easy come, easy go is his 
motto. His folks ain’t tight-wads like mine. And I couldn’t show 
myself up as a cheap skate by travelin’ ’round with him without a 
nickel in my jeans and just spongin’ on him. (With the calculating 
glance to see what effect his words are having--fretending to dismiss 
the subject) But what’s ihc good of talkin’? I got a swell chance tcllin* 
that to Uncle Caleb. He’d give me one look and then put a double 
padlock on his roll. But it ain’t fair just the same. Here I’m sweatin’ 
blood in the army after riskin’ my life in France and when I get a 
leave to home, everyone treats me like a wet dog. 

EMMA, (softly) Do you mean me, too, Benny? 

BENNY. No, not you. You’re difiPrent from the rest. You’re regular 
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—and you ain’t any of my real folks, either, and ain’t got any reason. 

EMMA, {coquettishly) Oh, yes, I have a reason. I like you very, very 
much, Benny— better than anyone in the town— especially since you’ve 
been to home these last few times and come to call so often and I feel 
I’ve growed to know you. When you first came back from France I 
never would have recognized you as Harriet’s Benny, you was so big 
and strong and handsome. 

BENNY, {uncomfortably) Aw, you’re kiddin’. But you can tdl how 
good I think you arc from me bein’ over here so much — so youl know 
I ain’t lyin’. {Made more and more uncomfortable by the ardent\loo^s 
EMMA is casting at him) Well, guess I’ll be movin’ along. \ 

EMMA, {pleadingly) Oh, you musm’t go yet! Just when we’re gijttin’ 
so friendly! 

BENNY. Uncle Caleb’ll be over soon and I don’t want him to catch 
me here — ^nor nowhere else till he gets calmed down after bearin’ Ma’s 
kicks about me. So I guess I better beat it up street. 

EMMA. He won’t come for a long time yet. I know when to expect 
him. {Pleading ardently and l{ittenishly) Do set down a spell, Beiinyl 
Land sakes, I hardly get a sight of you before you want to run away 
again. I’ll begin to think you’re only pretending to like me. 

BENNY, {seeing his calculations demand it) Aw right — ^jest for a 
second. {He lool{s about him, seeding a neutral subject for conversa- 
tion) Gee, you’ve had this old place fixed up swell since I was to home 
last. 

EMMA, {coquettishly) Guess who I had it all done for, mosdy? 

BENNY. For yourself, of course. 

EMMA, {shading her head roguishly) No, not for me, not for me! 
Not that I don’t like it but I’d never have gone to the trouble and ex- 
pense for myself. {With a sigh) I s’pose poor Ma and Pa turned over 
in their graves when I ordered it done. 

BENNY, {with a sly grin) Who d’you have it done for, then? 

EMMA. For youl Yes, for you, Benny— so’s you’d have a nice, up-to- 
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date place to come to when you was on vacation from the horrid old 
army. 

BENNY, (embarrassed) Well, it’a great aw right. And it sure looKS 
swell— nothing cheap about it. 

EMMA, (delighted) As bog as you like it. I’m satisfied. (Then sud- 
denly, wagging an admonishing finger at him and hiding beneath a 
jotting manner an undercurrent of uneasiness) I was forgetting I got 
a bone to pick with you, young man! I heard them sayin’ to the store 
that you’d been up callin’ on that Tilly Small evenin’ before last 

BENNY, (ivith a lady-ttiUe/s carelessness) Aw, I was passin’ by and 
she called me in, that’s all. 

EMMA, (frowning) They said you had the piano goin’ and was smg> 
ing and no end of high jinks. 

BENNY. Aw, these small town boobs think you’re raismg hell if 
you’re up after eleven. 

EMMA, (excitedly) I ain’t blamin’ you. But her— she ou^t to have 
better sense— at her age, too, when she’s old enough to be your mother. 

BENNY. Aw, say, she ain’t half as old — (Catching himself) Oh, she’s 
an old fool, you’re right there, Emmer. 

EMMA, (severely) And I hope you know the kind of woman she b 
and has been since she was a girl. 

BENNY, (with a winlO I wasn’t born yesterday. I got her number 
long ago. I ain’t in my cradle, get mel I’m in the army! Ouil 
(Chuchles) 

EMMA, (fidgeting nervously) What’d you— what’d you do when 
you was there? 

BENNY. Why, nothin’. I told her to cut the rough work and behave — 
and a nice time was had by all. (He grins provohjngly) 

EMMA, (springs to her feet nervoudy) I don’t know what to think— 
when you act so queer about it. 

BENNY, (carelessly) Well, don’t think nodung wrong— ’cause there 
wasn’t. BiU Tinker was with me and we was both wishin’ we had a 
drink. And Bill says, "Let’s go see Tilly Small She always has some 
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buried and if we hand her a line of talk maybe she’ll drag out the old 
bottle.” So we did— -and she did. We kidded her for a couple of drinks. 
{He snicl{ers,) 

EMMA, {standing in front of him-— fidgeting) I want you to promise 
you won’t go to see her no more. If you— if you want liquor now and 
again maybe I— maybe I can fix it so’s I can get some to keep here for 
you. 

BENNY, {eagerly) Say, that’d be greatl Will you? {She ntfds. He 
goes on carelessly) And sure I’ll promise not to see Tilly n^ more. 
Gosh, what do you think I care about her? Or about any dame in 
this town, for that matter— ’ceptin’ you. These small town' skirts 
don’t hand me nothin’, i^ith a grin) You forgot I was in Fr^ce — 
and after the dames over there these birds here look some punk. 

EMMA, {sits down— wetting her lips) And what— what are those 
French critters like? 

BENNY, {with a winlO Oh, boyl They’re some pippins! It ain’t so 
much that they’re better lookin’ as that they’ve got a way with ’em— 
lots of ways. {He laughs with a lascivious 

EMMA, {unconsciously hitches her chair nearer his. The turn the 
conversation has ta\en seems to have aroused a hectic, morbid in- 
tensity in her. She continually wets her lips and pushes bacl^ her hair 
from her flushed face as if it were stifling her) What do you mean, 
Benny ? What kind of ways have they got— them French girls? 

BENNY, {smirking mysteriously) Oh, ways of dressin’ and doin’ their 
hair— and lots of ways. 

EMMA, {eagerly) Tell mel Tell me all about ’em. You needn’t be 
scared— to talk open with me. I ain’t as strict as I seem— about bearin’ 
things. Tell me! I’ve heard French girls was awful wicked. 

BENNY. I don’t know about wicked, but they’re darned good sports. 
They’d do anything a guy’d ask ’em. Oui, tooty sweet! {Laughs 
foolishly.) 

EMMA. And what— whal’d you ask ’em, for instance? 
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BENNY, {with a winlO Cuiiouty killed a cat! Ask me no quesdoos 
aad rU ttU you oo lies. 

EMMA, (with queer, stupid insistence) But won't you tell me? Go 
on! 

BENNY. Can’t be did, Aunt Emmer, can't be did! (With a sUly 
laugh) You’re too young. No, all 111 say is, that to the boys who’ve 
knocked around over there the girls in town here are just rank ama* 
toors. They don’t know how to love and that’s a fact. (He gets to his 
feet) And as for an old bum like Tilly— not me! Well, I guess I’ll hike 
along— 

EMMA, (getting up and putting a hand on his arm— feverishly) No, 
don’t go. Not yet— not yet. No, don’t go. 

BENNY, (stepping away with an expression of repulsion) Why not? 
What’s the matter with you. Aunt Emmer? You look ’s if you was 
gettin’ sick. (Before she can reply, harjuet’s voice is heard calling^ 

HARRIET. Benny! Benny! (This acts like a pad of cold water on 
EMMA who moves away from benny quickly.) 

EMMA. That’s Harriet It’s your Ma calling, Benny. 

BENNY, (impatiently) I know. That means Uncle Caleb has come 
and she’s told him her stories and it’s up to me to catch hell. (Stopping 
EMMA as she goes toward the door as if to answer Harriet’s haiT) Don’t 
answer. Aunt Emmer. Let her come over here to look. I want to speak 
to her and find out how I stand before he sees me. 

EMMA, (doubtfully) I don’t know as she’ll come. She’s been actin’ 
funny to me lately, Harriet has, and she ain’t put her foot in my door 
the last month. 

BENNY, (as his mother's voice is heard much nearer, calling 
"Bennyl") There! Sure she’s coinin’. 

EMMA, (flustered) Land sakes, I can’t let her see me this way. I got 
to run upstairs and tidy myself a little. (She starts for the door at 
right.) 

BENNY, (flatteringly) Aw, you look swell. Them new duds you got 
looks great. 
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EMMA, {turning in the doorway— eoquetHshly) Oh, them Frendt 
girls ain’t the only ones knows how to fix up. {She flounces out. benny 
stands looking after her with a derisiue grin of contempt. There is a 
sharp l{noc\ on the door in the rear, benny goes to open it, his expres- 
sion turning surly and sullen, habbiet enters. She wears an apron over 
her old-fashioned blacl( dress with a brooch at the necl(. Her htur is 
gray, her face thin, lined and careworn, with a fretful, con^nuously 
irritated expression. Her shoulders stoop, and her figure is ^bby and 
ugly. She stares at her son with resentful annoyance.) \ 

HABBIET. Ain’t you got sense enough, you big lump, to an Wr me 
when I call, and not have me shouting my lungs out? 

BENNY. I never heard you callin’. 

HABBIET. You’re lyin’ and you know it. {Then severely) Your 
uncle’s to home. He’s waitin’ to talk to you. 

BENNY. Let him wait. {In a snarling tone) I s’pose you’ve been givin’ 
him an earful of lies about me? 

HABBIET. I told him the truth, if that’s what you mean. How yop stole 
the money out of the bureau drawer — 

BENNY, {alarmed but pretending scorn) Aw, you don’t know it was 
me. You don’t know nothin’ about it. 

HABBIET. {ignoring this) And about your disgracin’ him and me 
with your drunken carryin’s-on with that harlot, Tilly Small, night 
after night. 

BENNY. Aw, wha’d you know about that? 

HABBIET. And last but not least, the sneakin’ way you’re makin’ a 
silly fool out of poor Emmer Crosby. 

BENNY, {with a grin) You don’t notice her kickin’ about it, do you? 
{Brusquely) Why don’t you mind your own business, Ma ? 

HABBIET. {violently) It’s a shame, that’s what it isl That I should 
live to see the day when a son of mine’d descend so low he’d tease an 
old woman to get money out of her, and her alone in the world. Oh, 
you’re low, you’re low all through like your Pa was— and since you 
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been in the army you got bold so you ain*t even ashamed of your dirti- 
ness no morel 

BENNY, (in a snarling whisper) That’s righti Blame it all on me. I 
s’pose she ain’t got nothin’ to do with it. (With a win\) You oughter 
see her perform sometimes. You’d get wise to something then. 

HARRIET. Shut up! You’vc got thc same filthy mind your Pa had. As 
for Emmer, 1 don’t hold her responsible. She’s been gettin’ flighty the 
past two years. She couldn’t help it, Uvin* alone the way she does, shut 
up in this house all her life. You ought to be ’shamed to take advan- 
tage of her condition— but shame ain’t in you. 

BENNY. Aw, give us a restl 

HARRIET, (angrily) Your Uncle Calcb’ll give you a rest when he sees 
you I Him and me’s agreed not to give you another single penny if you 
was to get down on your knees for it. So there! You can git along on 
your army pay from this out. 

BENNY, (worried by the finality in her tone---placatingly) Aw, say, 
Ma, what’s catin’ you? What’ve I done that’s so bad? Gosh, you 
oughta know some of the gang I know in the army. You’d think I 
was a saint if you did, (Trying a confidential tone) Honest, Ma, this 
here thing with Aunt Emmcr ain’t my fault. How can I help it if she 
goes bugs in her old age and gets nutty about me? (With a sly grin — 
in a whisper) Gee, Ma, you oughta see her today. She’s a scream, 
honest! She’s upstairs now gettin’ calmed down. She was gettin’ crazy 
when your callin’ stopped her. Wait till she comes down and you git 
a look! She’ll put your eye out — aU dolled up like a kid of sixteen and 
enough paint on her mush for a Bufialo Bill Indian — 

HARRIET, (staring at him with stern condemnation) You’re a worth- 
less loafer, Benny Rogers, same as your Pa was. 

BENNY, (frustrated and furious) Aw, g’wan with that bunk! (He 
turns away from her.) 

HARRIET. And I’m goin’ to tell Emma about you and try to put some 
sense back into her head. 

BENNY. Go ahead. You’ll get fat ninnin* me down to her! 
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HARRIET. And if my word don’t have no infiuence. I’ll tell your Uncle 
Caleb everything^ and get him to talk to her. She’ll mind him. 

BENNY, (defiantly) You just try it, that’s alll 

HARRIET. I’ve been scared to do more’n hint about it to him. I’m 
hopin’ any day Emma’ll come out of this foolishness, and he’ll never 
know. 

BENNY. Awl 

HARRIET. If shame was in you, you’d remember your Uncle ^leb’s 
been in love with Emma all his life and waited for her year afw year 
hopin’ in the end she’d change her mind and marry him. Anp she 
will, too, I believe, if she comes out of this fit in her sane mind — which 
she won’t if you keep fussin’ with her. 

BENNY, (with revengeful triumph) She’ll never marry the old cuss — 

rilfixthatl 

HARRIET. Now you’rc showin’ yourself up for what you are! And I 
kin sec it’s come to the p’int where I got to tell your Uncle Caleb every- 
thin’ no matter how it breaks him up. I got to do it for Emmer’s sake 
as well as his’n. We got to get her cured of your bad influence once 
and for all. It’s the only hope for the two of ’em. 

BENNY. You just try it! 

HARRIET. And as for you, you get back to the army where you b’long! 
And don’t never expect another cent from me or Caleb ’cause you 
won’t get it! And don’t never come to see us again till you’ve got rid 
of the meanness and filth that’s the Rogers part of you and found the 
honesty and decency that’s the Williams part— if you got any of me 
in you at all, which I begin to doubt. (Goes to the door in rear) And 
now I’m goin’ back to Caleb— and you better not let him find you here 
when he comes less’n you want a good hidin’ for once in your life. 
(She goes out^ 

BENNY, (stammering between fear and fage^shouUng after her) 
G’wan! Tell him! What the hell do I care? I’ll fix him! I’ll spill the 
beans for both of you, if you try to gum me! (He stands in the middle 
of the room hesitaHng whether to run away or stay, concentrating his 
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thoughts OH fmding tome way to ma](e good hit Uu^. Suddenly hit 
fe^Ughttup with 0 cruel pin and he mutters to himself tiith taeage 
satisfaetiou) By God, dial’s it! Ill bet I kin work it, tool By God, thatll 
fix ’em! {fie ehueffes and gpet guiefly to the door an right and calls 
up to the floor above) Enuner! Emmerl 

EMMA, {her voice faintly heard answering) Yes, Benny, I’m coming. 

BBNNT. {he calls quickly) Come down! Come down quick! {He 
comes hacl( to the center of the room where he stands wooing, Ran- 
ting his course of action.) 

EMMA, {appears in the doorway. Her face it profusely powdered— 
with nervous excttemeni) Benny! What’s the matter? You sounded 
so— Why, where’s your Ma? 

BENNY. Gone. Gone back to home. 

EMMA, {oflendedly) Without waiting to see me? Why, I rally sat 
down for a minute to give you a chance to talk to her. I was coming 
right down. Didn’t she want to see me? Whatever’s got into Harriet 
lately? 

BENNY. She’s mad as thunder at you ’cause I come over here so much 
’stead of stayin’ to home with her. 

EMMA, (pleased) Oh, is that why? Well, if she ain’t peculiar! {She 
sits in a rodder by the tabled 

BENNY, {tvith a greiu pretense of grief, tahjng one of her hands in 
his) Say, Emmer— what I called you down for was— I want to say 
good-by and thank you for all you’ve done — 

EMMA, {frightenedly) Good-by? How you say that! What—? 

BENNY. Good-by for good this'time. 

EMMA. For good? 

BENNY. Yep. I’ve got to beat it. I ain’t got no home here no more. 
Ma and Uncle Caleb, they’ve chucked me out 

EMMA. Good gracious, what’re you saying? 

BENNY. Hiat’s vdiat Ma come over to tell me— that Unde Caleb’d 
said I’d never get another cent fisom him, alive or after he’s dead, and 
she said for me to gk back to. the army and never come home again. 
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EMMA, {gaspingly) She was only joking. She--chey couldn't mean it. 

BENNY. If you’d heard her you wouldn’t think she was joking. 

EMMA, {as he maizes a movement as if to go away) Bennyl You 
can’t got Go, and me never see you again, maybel You can’t! I won’t 
have it! 

BENNY. I got to, Emmer. What else is there ior me to do when they’ve 
throwed me out? I don’t give a damn about leaving them— but I hate 
to leave you and never see you again. ! 

EMMA. {excitedly---grabbing his arm) You can’t! I won’t 1« you go! 

BENNY. I don’t want to— but what can I do ? \ 

EMMA. You can stay here with me. 

BENNY, (his eyes gleaming with satisfaction) No, I couldd’t. You 
know this dump of a town. Folks would be sayin’ all sorts of bad 
things hi no time. I don’t care for myself. They’re all down on me 
anyway because I’m dhf’rent from small-town boobs like them and 
they hate me for it. 

EMMA. Yes, you are diff’rent. And I’ll show ’em I’m dilFrent, too. 
You can stay with me— and let ’em gossip all they’ve a mind to! 

BENNY. No, it wouldn’t be actin’ square with you. I got to go. And 
I’ll try to save up my pay and send you back what I’ve borrowed now 
and again. 

EMMA, {more and more wrought up) I won’t hear of no such thing* 
Oh, I can’t understand your Ma and your Uncle Caleb bein’ so cruel! 

BENNY. Folks have been lyin’ to her about me, like I told you, and 
she’s told him. He’s only too glad to believe it, too, long as it’s bad. 

EMMA. I can talk to your Uncle Caleb. He’s always minded me 
more’n her. 

BENNY, {hastily) Don’t do that, for God’s sake! You’d only make it 
worse and get yourself in Dutch with him, too! 

EMMA. {bewUderedly) But— I— don’t see— 

BENNY, {roughly) Well, he’s still stuck on you, ain’t he? 

EMMA, {with a fiash of coquetry) Now, Benny! 
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BBNNT. I ain’t kiddin*. Tbit is dead serious. He’s stuck on you and 
you know it. 

EMMA, {co^y) I haven’t given him the slightest reason to hope in 
thirty years. 

BENNY. Well, he hopes just the same. Sure he doesi Why Ma said 
when she was here just now she’d bet you and him’d be married some 
day yet. 

EMMA. No such thingl Why, she must be crazy! 

BENNY. Oh, die ain’t so crazy. Ain’t he spent every durn evenin’ of 
the time he’s to home between trips over here with you— for the last 
thirty years? 

EMMA. When I broke my engagement I said I wanted to stay friends 
like we’d been before, and we always have; but every time he’d even 
hint at bein’ engaged again I’d always tell him we was friends only 
and he’d better leave it be that way. There’s never been nothing else 
between us. (JVhh a coy smile) And besides, Benny, you know how 
litde time he’s had to home between viges. 

BENNY. I kin remember the old cuss marchin’ over here every evenin' 
he was to home since I was a kid. 

EMMA, (mth a titter of delight) D’you know, Benny, I do actually 
believe you’re jealousi 

BENNY, (loudly— to lend conviction) Sure I’m jealousi But that 
ain’t the point just now. The point is he's jealous of me— and you can 
see what a swell chance you’ve got of talkin’ him over now, can’t 
you! You’d on’y make him madder. 

EMMA, (embarrassedly) He’s getting foolish. What cause has he 
got— 

BENNY. When Ma tells him the lies about u»— 

EMMA, (excitedly) What lies? 

BENNY. I ain’t goin’ to repeat ’em to you but you kin guess, can’t you, 
me being so much over here? 

EMMA, (springing to her feetshoc^ed but pleated) OhI 
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mnn. (turning away from her) And now Fm going to hbw. HI 
stay at Bitt Grainger's tonight and get the morning train. 

BMMA. (gnMing his arm) No tudi diingl Youli stay right betel 
BBNNY. I can’t— Enuner. If you was really my aunt^ things’d be 
diff’rent and I’d tell ’em all to go to helL 
taeuA.(smffingathim eoquettisUy) But I’m ^d I ain’t your aunt. 
BBNKr. Well, I mean if you was related to me in som^ way. (At 
some noise he hears from without, he starts frightenesUy) iGosh, that 
sounded like our front door slamming. It’s him and he’s coimng over. 
I got to beat it out the back my. (He starts for the door on Me right.) 
<BMMA. (clinging to him) Bennyl Don’t gol You mustn’t gol 
nNNT. (inspired by alarm and desire for revenge sudde^ blurts 
out) Say, let’s me ’n’ you git married, Emmer— tomorrow, eh? Then 
I kin stayl That’ll stop ’em, damn ’em, and make ’em leave me alone. 

EMMA, (dazed with joy) Married? You ’n’ me? Oh, Benny, I’m too 
old. (She hides her head on his shoulder^ 

BENNY, (hurriedly, with one anxious eye on the door) No, you ain’tl 
Honest, you ain’t! You’re the best guy in this town! (Shaking her in 
his anxiety) Say yes, Emmerl Say you will— first thing tomorrow. 

EMMA. ,(eAoi(ing unth emotion) Yes — ^I will — if I’m not too old 
for you. f 

BENNY; (jubSondy) Tell him. Then he’ll see where he gets offi 
ListenI |’m goin’ to beat it to the kitchen and wait. You come 
tell me yrhen he’s gone. (A knock comes at the door. He whispers) 
That’s him. I’m goin’. 

EMMA, (embracing him fiercely) Oh, Bennyl (She kisses him on 
the Ups. He ducks away from her and disappears off right. The knock 
is repeated, emma dabs tremblingly si* Aer cheeks with a handkpr- 
ehief. Her face it beaming ssnth happituss and looks mdescrAably 
silly. She trips lightly to the door and opetu it-^oreing a light, care- 
less tone) C%, it’s you, Cald>. G>nw right in and set. I was kind of 
expecdng you. Benny— Fd heard you was due to home tonight* (He 
comes in and shakes the hand she holds out to him in a Ump, vague, 
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absent-minded manner. In appeatanee, he hat changed but little in 
the thirty years save that his heir is notv nearly white and hit face 
more deefiy lined and wrinl(led. Hit body is oUl erect, strong and 
vigorous. He wears dar\ clothes, much the same as he was dressed in 
Act One.) 

CAUBB. (mechanically) Hello, Ernmer. (Once inside the door, he 
stands staring about the room, frowning. The garish strangeness of 
everything evidendy repels and puzzles him. Hit face wears its set 
expression of an emotionless masl( but hit eyes cannot conceal an 
inward struggle, a baffled and painful attempt to comprehend, a 
tvounded lool( of bewildered hurt.) 

EMMA, (blithely indifferent to this— pleasantly) Are you looking 
at the changes I’ve made? You sun’t seen this room since, have you? ' 
Of course not. What am I thinking of? They only got through with 
die work two weeks ago. Well, what d* you think of it? 

CALEB, (frowning— hesitatingly) Why — ^it’s — all ri^t, I reckon. 

EMMA. It was so gloomy and old-dmey before, I just couldn’t bear 
it Now it’s light and airy and young-4ooking, don’t you think? 
(With a sigh) I suppose Pa and Ma turned over in dieir graves. 

CALEB, (grimly) I reckon they did, too. 

EMMA. Why, you don’t mean to tell me you don’t like it neither, 
Cald>? (Then at he doesn’t reply,— resentfully) Well, you always 
was a sot, old-fashioned critter, CaH> Williams, same as they was. 
(She flumps herself into a rocker by the table— then, noticing the lost 
way in which he is lool(ing about him) Gracious sakes, why don’t 
you set, Caldi? You give me die fidgett standing that wayl You 
ain't a stranger that's got to be invited, are you? (TAe»' suddenly 
reaUxing the cause of hit discomfiture, the smiles pityin^y, not with- 
out a trace of nudice) Are you looking for your old diair you used to 
set in ? Is diat it? W^ I had.it put up in dK atde. It didn't fit in widi 
them new things. 

GALES. (duUy) No, I s'pose it wouldn't. 

VMMA. (indieatiag a chair next to hers) Do set down and make 
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yourself to home. (He does so pngerly. After a pause she as\s peer 
functorily) Did you have good luck this voyage? 

CALEB, (again dully) Oh, purty fair. (He begins to loo\ at her as if 
he were seeing her for the first time, noting every detail with a numb, 
stunned astonishment^ 

EMMA. You’re looking as well as ever. 

CALEB, (dully) Oh, I ain’t got nothin’ to complain of. { 

EMMA. You’re the same as me, I reckon. (Happily) W^y I seem 
to get feelin’ younger and more chipper every day, 1 declare I do. 
(She becomes uncomfortably aware of his examination-^nerpously) 
Land sakes, what you starin’ at so? \ 

CALEB, (brusquely blurting out his disapproval) You’ve changed, 
Emmer--changed so I wouldn’t know you, hardly. 

EMMA, (resentfully) Well, I hope you think it’s for the best. 

CALEB, (evasively) I ain’t enough used to it yet— to tell. 

EMMA, (offended) I ain’t old-timey and old-maidy like I was, I 
guess that’s what you mean. Well, I just got tired of mopin’ alone in 
this house, waiting for death to take me and not enjoyin’ anything. 
I was gettin’ old before my time. And all at once, I saw what was 
happenin’ and I made up my mind I was going to get some fun out 
of what Pa’d left me while I was still in the prime of life, as you might 
say. 

CALEB, (severely) Be that paint and powder you got on your face, 
Emmer? 

EMMA, (embarrassed by this direct question) Why, yes— I got a 
little mite— it’s awful good for your complexion, they say— and in 
the cities now all the women wears it. 

CALEB, (sternly) The kind of women I’ve seed in cities wearin’ it— 
{He ched^s himself and asl(s abruptly) Wa’n’t your hair turnin’ 
gray last time I was to home? 

EJyfMA. (flustered) Yes— yes— so it was— but then it started to come 
in again black as black all of a sudden. 
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CALEB, {glancing at her shoes, stocl^ngs, and dress) You’re got up 
in them things like a young girl goin’ to a dance. 

BMMA. {forcing a defiant laugh) Maybe I will go soon’s I learn— 
and Benny’s goin’ to teach me. 

CALEB, {\eeping his rage in control-— heavily) Benny — 

EMMA, {suddenly bursting into hysterical tears) And I think it’s 
real mean of you, Caleb— nasty mean to come here on your first night 
to home— and— make— fun— of— my— clothes— and everything. {She 
hides her face in her hands and sobs.) 

CALEB, {overcome by remorse-forgetting his rage instantly— gets 
up and pats her on the shoulder— with rough tenderness) Thar, thar, 
Emmer! Don’t cry, nowl I didn’ mean nothin’. Don’t pay no ’tention 
to what I said. I’m a durned old fooll What the hell do I know o’ 
women’s iixin’s anyhow? And I reckon I be old-fashioned and sot 
in my ideas. 

EMMA, {reassured— pressing one of his hands gratefully) It hurts— 
hearing you say— me ’n’ you such old friends and— 

CALEB. Forgit it, Emmer. I won’t say no more about it. {She dries 
her eyes and regains her composure. He goes bac\ to his seat, his face 
greatly softened, looking at her with the blind eyes of love. There is 
a pause. Finally, he ventures in a gentle tone) D’you know what time 
this be, Emmer? 

EMMA, {puzzled) I don’t know exactly, but there’s a clock in the 
next room. 

CALEB, {quickly) Hell, I don’t mean that kind o’ time* I mean— it 
was thirty years ago this spring. 

EMMA, {hastily) Land sakes, don’t let’s talk of that. It only gets me 
thinking how old I am. 

CALEB, {with an affectionate smile) We both got to realize nowand 
then that we’re gettin’ old. 

EMMA, {bridling) That’s all right for you to say. You’re twelve 
years oldar ’n me, don’t forget, CsiA. 
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CALEB, (smiting) Waal, evea diat don^ make you out no quing 
chicken, Enuaer. 

EMMA, A body’s as old as they feei>—and I feel rig^t young. 

CAiJ». Waal, so do I as far as healdi goes. I’m as able and sound as 
ever. (After a pause) But, what I meant was, d’you remember vidiat 
hsy>pened thirty years back? 

EMMA. I suppose I do. 

CALEB. D’you remember what I said that day? \ 

EMMA, (primly) You said a lot that it’s better to fefget^ if you 
ask me. ^ 

CALEB. I don’t mean— that part of it. I mean when 1 Was sayin* 
good-by, I said— (He gasps— 4hen blurts it out) I said Fd wait thirty 
years— if need be. {/f/terapanxe) 1 know you ttfld me time and again 
not to go back to that. Qn’y— I was dunkin’ all this last vige-^that 
maybe— now when the thirty years are past— I was dunkin’ that 
maybe — (He loo\s at her humUy, imploring some encouragement. 
She stares straight before her, her mouth set thinly. He sighs forlornly 
and blunders oti) Thirty years— that’s a hell of a long time to wait, 
Emmer— makin’ vige after vige always alone— and feelin’ even more 
alone in between times when I was to home livin’ right next door to 
you and callin’ on you every evenin’. (A pattse) Fve made money 
enough, I know— but what the hell good’s diat to me-4ong as you’re 
out of it? (A pmse) Seems to me, Emmer, dtirty o’ the best years of 
a man’s life ought to be proof enough to you to make you forget — 
diat one slip o’ mine. 

EttMA. (rousing hersdf— forcing a cardess tone) Land sakes, I 
forgot all about that long ago. And here you go remindin’ me of it! 

coxa.. (doggedly) You ain’t answered what I was drivin’ itt, Em- 
mer. (A pmse; then, as if suddeaiy afnid of what her asuwer ss/Sl be, 
he breads out quietly) And I don’t want you to answer right ossw, 
neidier. I want you to take time to think it all over. . . 

EMMA, (jeebiy emmee) All ligh^ Caldi, FU think it ovtf . 
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CAUD. {after a pause) Somehow Kiemt to me ’• if— you nuig^t 
really need me oow. You never did before. 

XMMA. (sBupkioudy) Why should I need you now any mc»e*n any 
odier tune? 

CAUB. {embarrasseMy) Oh, I just feel that way. 

BMMA. It ain’t count o’ nothin’ Harriet’s bera tellin’ you, is it? 
{Stiffly) Her ’n’ me ain’t such good hriends no more, if you must 
know. 

CALEB, {frowning) Her ’n* me nearly had a fight right before I 
came over here, (emma starts) Harriet lets her tongue run away with 
her and says dumb fool things she don’t really mean. I didn’t pay 
much ’tention to what she was sayin’— but it riled me jest the same. 
She won’t repeat such foolishness after the i»ece o’ my mind I gave 
her. 

EMMA. What did she say? 

CALEB. Oh, nothin’ worth tellin’. {A passse) But neither you nor me 
ought to get mad at Harriet serious. We’d ought, by all rights, to 
make allowances for her. You know *s wdl as me what a hard time 
she’s had. Bein’ married to Alf Rogers for five years’d pizin’ any 
woman’s life. 

EMMA. No, he wasn’t much good, there’s no denyin*. 

CALEB. And now there’s Benny drivin’ her crazy. 

EkfMA. {mstantly defensive) Benny’s all righti 

CALEB, {staring at her sharpiy— after a pasue) No, that’s jest it He 
ain’t all right, Emmer. 

EMMA. He is, tool He’s as good as gpldl 

CALEB, {frouming^-with a trace of resentment) You kin say so, 
Emmer, but the facts won’t bear you out 

EMMA, {excitedly) What facts, Cald> Williams? If you mean the 
nasty lies the fcdks in this town are mean enou^ to gossip about him, 
I dim’t bdieve any of ’em. I ain’t sudi a focd. 

CALEB, {bitterly) Then youVe changed, Emmer. You didnt sti^ 
about belierin’ ^ fool stories diey goss^ed about me diat dme. 
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EMMA. You owned up yourself that was true! 

CALEB. And Benny *d own up if he was half the man I was I (Angrily) 
But he ain’t a man noways. He’s a mean skunk from truck to keelson! 

EMMA, (springing to her feet) Oh! 

CALEB, (vehemently) I ain’t judged him by what folks have told me. 
But I’ve watched him grow up from a boy and every time I’ve come 
to home I’ve seed he was gittin’ more ’n’ more like his Pa — ^and you 
know what a low dog Alf Rogers turned out to be, and what a hell 
he made for Harriet. Waal, I’m sayin* this boy Bennyus just Alf all 
over again — on’y worse! \ 

EMMA. Oh! \ 

CALEB. They ain’t no Williams’ blood left in Benny. He^s a mongrel 
Rogers! (Trying to calm himself a Utile and be convincing) Listen, 
Emmer. You don’t suppose I’d be sayin’ it, do you, if it wasn’t so? 
Ain’t he Harriet’s boy? Ain’t I brought him up in my own house 
since he was knee-high? Don’t you know I got some feelin’s ’bout it 
and I wouldn’t hold nothing agen him less’n I knowed it was true? 

EMMA, (harshly) Yes, you would! You’re only too an!xious to be- 
lieve all the bad you can about him. You’ve always hated him, he 
says— and I can see it’s so. 

CALEB, (roughly) You know damned well it ain’t, you mean! Ain’t 
I talked him over with you and asked your advice about him when- 
ever I come to home? Ain’t I always aimed to do all I could to help him 
git on right? You know damned well I never hated him! It’s him that’s 
always hated me! (Vengefully) But I’m beginning to hate him now— 
and I’ve good cause for it! 

EMMA, (frigktenedly) What cause? 

CALEB, (ignoring her question) I seed what he was cornin’ to years 
back. Then I thought when the war come, and he was drafted into 
it, that the army and stria disdplini^’d maybe make a man o’ him. But 
it ain’t! It’s made him worse! It’s killed whatever mite of decency 
was left in him. And I reckon now that if you put a coward in one of 
them there uniforms, he thinks it gives him the privilege to be a 
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bullyl Put a sneak in one and it gives him the courage to be a thi^I 
That's why when the war was over Benny enlisted again 'stead o* 
goin' whalin' with me. He thinks he's found a good shield to cover 
up his natural-born laziness— and crookednessi 

EMMA, (outraged) You can talk diat way about him that went way 
over to France to shed his blood for you and me! 

CALEB. I don’t need no one to do my fightin’ for me— -against Ger- 
man or devil. And you know durned well he was only in the Quar- 
termaster’s Department unloadin’ and truckin’ groceries, as safe from 
a gun as you and me be this minute. (With heavy scorn) If he shed 
any blood, he must have got a nose bleed. 

EMMA. Oh, you do hate him, I can see it! And you're just as mean 
as mean, Caleb WilliamsI All you’ve said is a wicked lie and you’ve* 
got no cause — 

CALEB. I ain’t, eh? I got damned good cause, I tell yel I ain’t minded 
his meanness to me. I ain’t even*give as much heed to his meanness 
to Harriet as I’d ought to have, maybe. But when he starts in his 
sneakin’ thievery with you, Emmer, I put my foot down on him for 
good and alll 

EMMA. What sneakin’ thievery with me? How dare you say such 
things? 

CALEB. I got proof it’s true. Why, he’s even bragged all over town 
about bein’ able to borrow all the money from you he’d a mind to- 
boastin’ of what an old fool he was makin’ of you, with you fixin’ up 
your house all new to git him to cornin’ over. 

EMMA, (scarlet— blazing) It’s a lie! He never said iti You’re makin’ 
it all up— ’cause you’re— ’cause you’re— 

CALEB. ’Cause I’m what, Emmer? 

EMMA. (jUttging it at him Ukf a savage taunt) ’Cause you’re jealous 
of him, that’s what! Any fool can see that! 

CAUB. (getting to his feet assi facing her^tioudy) Jeabus? Of 
Benny? How— I don’t see your meanin’ rightly. 
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BMMA. (with triumphant malice) Yea, you doi Don’t pretend you 
don’tl You’re jeabus ’cause you know I care a lot dxnit him. 

ooEB. (slowly) Why would 1 be jealous ’count o’ that? What kind 
o’ man d’you take me £or ? Don’t I know you must care for him nhen 
you’ve been a’most as much a mother to him for years as Harriet was? 

EMMA, (wounded to the quiel(^furi<Huly) No such thingl You’re 
a mean liar! I ain’t never played a mother to him. He’s never looked 
at me that way— neverl And I don’t care for him that ttay at alL 
Just because I’m a mite older ’n him— can’t diem thiqgs htippen just 
as well as any other-^hat d’you suppose— can’t I care for 1^ same 
asany woman cares for a man? Andldol I care more’n I ev^ did few 
youl And that’s why you’re lying shout himl You’re jealous <4 diatl 

CALEB, (staring or her svith stunned eyes— in a hoarse whisper) 
Emmerl Ye don’t know what you’re sayin’, do ye? 

EMm. I do tool 

CALEB. Harriet said you’d been actin’ out o’ your rigjit senses. 

EMMA. Harriet’s mad because she knows Benny loves me better ’n 
her. And he does love mel He don’t mind my bein’ older. He’s said 
sol And I love him, tool 

CALEB, (stepping bae\ from her in horror) Emmerl 

EMMA. And he’s asked me to marry him tomorrow. And I’m gdng 
tot Then you can all lie all you’ve a mind tol 

CALEB. You’re— gtmig to— marry Benny? 

EMMA. First thing tomorrow. And once you’ve throwed him out 
of his house in your mad jealousness, I’ve told him he can stay here 
with me tonigjit. And he’s gomg to! 

CALEB, (his fistt eUncUng— tensely) Wh er e— w h ere is the skunk 
now? 

EMMA, (hastily) (%, he ain’t here. He’s gone iqi street. 

CALEB, (aardng for rite door in reorJJ’m goin’ to find the sknnL 

EMMA, (seining his arms— frightened) Whafre you gomg to do? 

CALEB, (bettveen hudenehed teeth) I don’t know, Emmer— I don't 
know— On’y he ain’t goin’ to marry you, by God! 
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BMMA. Ca]d>l (She tries to throw her amu about him to stop his 
going. He pushes her firmly but genAy aside. She shrieks) Odcbi 
(She flings herself on her knees and wraps her arms around his legs 
in supplicating terror) Caleb! You ain’t going to kill him, Cald>? You 
ain’t gmng to hurt him, be you? Say you ain’tl Tell me you won’t 
hurt him! (As she thinks she sees a rdenting softness come into his 
face as he looks down at her) Oh, Caleb, you used to say you loved 
mel Don’t hurt him dien, Caleb,— for my sake! I love him, Cald>! 
Don’t hurt him— just because you think I’m an old woman ain’t 
no reason— and I won’t marry you, Caleb. I won’t— not even if you 
have waited thirty years. I don’t love you. I love him! And I’m going 
to marry him— tomorrow. So you won’t hurt him, will you, Caleb— 
not vidien I ask you on my knees! 

CALEB, (breaking away from her with a shudder of disgust) No, 1 
won’t touch him. If I was wantin’ to git even with ye, I wouldn’t 
dirty my hands on him. I’d let you marry the skunk and set and 
watch what happened— or else I’d offer him money not to marry 
ye — more money than the little mite you kin bring him — and let ye 
see how quick he’d turn his back on ye! 

EMMA, (getting to her feet—frenziedly) It’s a lie! He never would! 

CALEB, (unheeding— with a sudden ominous calm) But I ain’t goin’ 
to do neither. You ain’t worth it— and be ain’t— and no one ain’t, 
nor nothin’. Folks be all crazy and rotten to the core and I’m done 
with the whole kit and caboodle of ’em. I kin only see one course out 
£w me and I’m goin’ to take it. “A dead whale or a stove boat!” we 
says in whalin’— and my boat is stove! (He strides away from her, 
stops, and turns' back— tuvagdy) 'Thirty o’ the best years of my life 
flupg for a yeUer dog like him to feed on. God! You used to say you 
was difTrent from the rest o’ folks. By God, if you are, it’s just you’re 
a mite madder’n they be! By God, diat’s all! (He goes, letting the 
door dam to behind him.) 

(in a pitiful whimper) Caleb! (She sinks into a chair by 
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the table sobbing hysterically, Benny sneaks through the door on right, 
hesitates for a while, afraid that his uncle may be coming baclO 
BENNY, (finally, in a shrill whisper) Aunt Emmerl 
EMMA, (raising her face to loo\ at him for a second) Oh, Benny! 
(She falls to weeping ag(dn) 

BENNY. Say, you don*t think he’s liable to come back, do you? 
EMMA. No— he’ll— never come back here— no more. (Sob} bitterly) 
BENNY, (his courage returning, comes forward into the room) Say, 
he’s way up in the air, ain’t he? (With a grin) Say, that was some 
bawlin’ out he give you! \ 

EMMA. You— you heard what he said ? \ 

BENNY. Sure thing. When you got to shoutin’ 1 sneaked out o’ the 
kitchen into therje to hear what was goin’ on. (With a complacent 
grin) Say, you certainly stood up for me all right. You’re a good old 
scout at that, d’you know it? 

EMMA, (raising her absurd, besmeared face to his, as if expecting 
him to l(iss her) Oh, Benny, I’m giving up everything I’ve hdd dear 
all my life for your sake. 

BENNY, (turning away from her with a loo\ of apersion) Well, 
what about it? Ain’t I worth it? Ain’t I worth a million played-out 
old aanks like him? (She stares at him bewilderedly. He taJ(es a 
handful of almonds from his pocket and begins cracking and eating 
them, throwing the shells on the floor with an impudent carelessness) 
Hope you don’t mind my havin’ a feed? I found them out in the 
kitchen and helped myself. 

EMMA, (pitifully) You’re welcome to anything that’s here, Benny. 
BENNY, (insolently) Sure, I know you’re a good scout. Don’t rub 
it in. (After a pause^oastftdly) Where did you get that stuff about 
askin’ him not to hurt me? He’d haveni swell chance! There’s a lot 
of hard guys in the army have tried to get funny with me till I put 
one over on ’em. I’d like to see him start something! I could lick 
him with my hands handcuffed. 

EMMA, (revolted) Oh! 
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BBNNY. (fesentfuUy) Think I’m bluffin’? I’D diow you sometime. 
(He swaggers abtmt the room— finally stopping beside her. With a 
cunning leer) Say, I been chinkin’ it over and I guess I’ll call his 
bluffi. 

EMMA, (confusedly) What— do you mean? 

BENNT. I mean what he said just before he beat it— that he could 
get me not to marry you if he otiered me more coin than you got. 
(Very interestedly) Say, d’you s’pose the old miser really was serious 
about that? 

EMMA, (dazedly — as if she could not realize the significance of his 
words) I — I — don’t know, Benny. 

BENNY, (swaggering about again) If I was only sure he wasn’t 
stallin’! If I could get the old cuss to shell out that way! (With a 
tickled chuchfe) Gosh, that’d be the real stunt aw right, aw right. 
Oui, oui! Maybe he wasn’t kiddin’ at that, the old simp! It’s worth 
takin’ a stab at, damned if it ain’t. I ain’t got nothin’ to lose. 

EMMA, (frightenedly) What— what’re you talkin’ about, Benny? 

BENNY. Say, I think I’ll go over and talk to Ma after a while. You 
can go over first to make sure he ain’t there. I’ll get her to put it up 
to him straight. If he’s willin’ to dig in his jeans for some real coin — 
real dough, this time! — ^I’ll agree to beat it and not spill the beans for 
him with you. (Threateningly) And if he’s too tight. I’ll go right 
through with what I said I would, if only to spite him! That’s me! 

EMMA. You mean— if he’s willing to bribe you with money, you 
won’t marry me tomorrow? 

BENNY. Sure! If he’ll put up enough money. I won’t stand for no 
pikin’. 

EMMA, (whimpering) Oh, Benny, you’re only jokin’, ain’t you? 
You can’t— you can’t mean it! 

BENNY, (with careless efirontery) Why can’t I? Sure I iiKan it! 

EMMA, (hiding her face in her hands— with a tortured moan) Oh, 
Benny! 

BENNY, (disgustedly) Aw, don’t go bawlin’! (After a pause— a bit 
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emhamusedly) Aw, ny, wliat d’you think, anyway? Whafre you 
takin* it 10 damned Kfioua foi^- 4 De addn* you to marry me, I mean? 
I was on’y sort of kiddin’ anyway— just so you’d tell him and get his 
goat right (As she hoi(s up et Aim untk agonsned despair. With a 
trace of someMng tilfe pity showing in his tone) Say, honesty Aunt 
Emmer, you didn’t helieve-^u didn't diink I was really stuck on 
you, did you? Ah, say, how could I? Have a hearti Wljiy, you’re as 
old as hii is, ain’t you. Aunt Emmer? (He adds ruthUssly) And 
I’ll say you look it, tool 

EMMA, (cowering— as if he had struc\ her) OhI OhI i 

BENNY, (a bit irritated) What’s the use of blubberin’,\£or God’s 
sake? Can’t you take it like a sport? Hell, I ain’t lookin’ to marry 
no one, if I can help it What do I want a wife for? There’s too 
many others. (After a pause— as she still sobs—Calculatingly) Aw, 
come on, be a sport— and say, listen, if he ain’t willin’ to come across, 
rU marry you all right, honest I wilL (More and more ealculatingfy) 
Sure! If they mean that stuff about kickin’ me out of home— sure 
I’ll stay here with youl I’ll do anything you want If you want me to 
marry you, all you’ve got to do is say so— anytime! Only not tomor- 
row, we’d better wait and see — 

EMMA, (hysterically) Oh, go away! Go away! 

BENNY, (looking down at her disgustedly) Aw, come up for air, 
can’t you? (He daps her on the bael() Buck up! Be a pal! Tell me 
what your dope is. This thing’s got me so balled up I don’t know 
how I stand. (With sudden fury) Damn his hide! HI bet hell go 
and leave aU he’s got to some lousy (M^han asylum now. 

EMMA. Oh, go away! Go awayl 

BENNY, (vicioudy) So you’re givin’ me the gate, too, di? Fd like 
to see you try it! You asked me to stay and I’ll stick. It’s all your fool 
fault that’s got me in wrong. And now you want to shake me! This 
is what I get for foolin’ around with an old hen like you diat oughta 
been planted in the cemetery long agol Paintin’ your .old mudkand 
dressin’ like a kidi Christ A’migbtyl 
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BMSfA. (in a ay of despair) Don’tl StopI Go away. 

BENNT. (suddeidy atert— sharply) Shi I hear someone coming. 
(Shakjng her) Stop— now, Emmerl Damn it, you gotta go to the 
door. Maybe it's him. (He scurries into the room on right. There is 
a faint Ifnoel^ at the door, emma lifts her head. She loohs horribly old 
and worn out. Her face is frozen into an expressionless masl(^ her 
eyes are red-rimmed, dull and lifeless. The l(noc\ is repeated more 
sharply, emma rises li^e a weary automaton and goes to the door and 
opens it. harmet is revealed standing outside^ 

HAREiET. (making no movement to come in— coldly) I want to 
tpeak to Cald). 

EMMA, (dully) He ain’t here. He left a while back— said he was 
goin’ up street— I think. 

HAMUET. (worriedly) Oh, land sakesl (Then hostUely) Do you 
know where Benny is? 

EMMA, (dully) Yes, he's here. 

HARRIET, (contemptuously) I mig^t have guessed thatl (Icily for. 
m<d) Would you mind tellin’ him I want to see him? 

EMMA, (turns and calls) Bennyl Here’s your Mai 

BENNY, (comes from the next room) Aw right. (In a fierce whisper 
as he passes emma) What d’you tell her I was here for, you old fool? 

EMMA, (pves no sign of having heard him but comes bac\ to her 
chair and sits down, benny slouches to the door— sullenly) What 
d’you want, Ma? 

HARRIET, (coldly) I Wanted your Uncle Caleb, not you, but you’ll 
have to do, bein’ the only man about. 

BENNY, (suspiciously) What is it? 

HARRIET, (a bit frighunedly) I just heard a lot of queer noises down 
to the barn. Someone's in there, Benny, sure as I’m alive. They’re 
stealin’ the chickens, must be. 

BENNY, (carelessly) It’s only the rats. 

HARRm. (angrily) Don’t play the idiotl This was a big thumpin’ 
noise no rat’d make. 
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BENNY. What’d any guy go steaUn* this early— (As Harriet turns 
away angrily^lacaHngly) Aw right, Tm coming. Ill have a look if 
thatll satisfy you. Don't go gettin' sore at me again. (While he is 
speaking he goes out and disappears after his mother, emkca sits 
straight and stiff in her chair for a while, staring before her with 
waxy eyes.Then she gets to her feet and goes from window to window 
taking down all the curtains with quick mechanical movements. She 
throws them on a pile in the middle of the floor. She lifts down the 
framed pictures from the walls and piles them on the cimains. She 
takes the cushions and throws them on; pushes the rugs to the pile 
with her feet; sweeps everything off the table onto the floor\ She does 
all this without a trace of change in her expression — rapidly, but 
with no apparent effort. There is the noise of running footsteps from 
outside and benny bursts into the room panting for breath. He is 
terribly excited and badly frightened.) 

BENNY, (stops short as he sees the pile on the floor) What the hell— 

EMMA, (dully) The junk man's coming for them in the morning. 

BENNY, (too excited to be surprised) To hell with that! Say, listen, 
Aunt Emmer, he's hung himself— Uncle Caleb— in the barn— he's 
dead! 

EMMA, (slowly letting the words fall---likfi a bepnner on the type^ 
writer touching two new letters) Caleb— dead! 

BENNY, (voluble now) Dead as a door nail! Neck's busted. I just 
cut him down and carried him to home. Say, you've got to come over 
and help look after Ma. She's goin' bugs. I can't do nothin’ with her. 

EMMA, (as before) Caleb hanged himself— in the barn? 

BENNY. Yes— and made a sure job of it. (With morbid interest in 
the detmls) He got a halter and made a noose of the rope for his neck 
and climbed up in the loft and hitched the leather end to a beam and 
then let himself drop. He must have kicked in that quick! (He snaps 
his fingers-— then urgently) Say, come on. Come on over 'n' help me 
with Ma, can't you? She's goin’ wild. I can't do nothin.’! 

EMMA, (vaguely) I’ll be over— in a minute. (Then with a sudden car 
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of having decided something irrevocably) I got to go dowa to the 
barn. 

BENNY. Barn? Say, are you crazy? He ain’t there now. I told you 
I carried him home. 

EMMA. 1 mean — ^my barn. I got to go down — 

BENNY, {exasperated) Oh hell! You’re as bad as Mai Everyone’s 
lost their heads but me. Well, I got to get someone else, that’s all. {He 
rushes out rear, slamming the door behind him.) 

EMMA, {after a tense pause— with a sudden outburst of wild grief) 
CalebI {Then in a strange whisper) Wait, Caleb, I’m going down to 
the barn. {She moves H^e a sleepwalker toward the door in the rear as 
the curtain faBs.) 
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ACT ONE 

S CEim — Uping-rootn of curtis jayson’s house in Bridgetown, Conn. 

A large, comfortable room. On the left, an armchair, a big open 
fireplace, a writing des{ with char in far left comer. On this side 
there is also a door leading into curtis’ study. In the rear, center, a 
double doorway opening on the hall and the entryway. Boo\cases are ^ 
built into the wall on both sides of this doorway. In the far right 
comer, a grand piano. Three large windows looking out on the lawn, 
and another armchair, front, are on this right side of the room. 
Opposite the fireplace is a couch, facing front. Opposite the windows 
on the right is a long table with magazines, reading lamp, etc. Four 
chairs are grouped about the table. The walls and ceiling are in a 
French gray color. A great rug covers most of the hardwood floor. 

As the curtain rises, martha, curtis and BiCEum are discovered. 
MARTHA is a healthy, finedoolfing woman of thirty-eight. She does 
not appear this age for her strenuous life in the open has kept her 
young and fresh. She possesses the frank, clear, direct quality of out- 
doors, outspoken and generous. Her wavy hair is a dark brown, her 
eyes blue-gray. cuRns jatson is a tall, rangy, broad-shouldered man 
of thirty-seven. Though spare, his figure has an appearance of rugged 
health, of great nervous strength held in reserve. His square-fawed, 
large-featured face retains an eager boyish enthusiasm in spite of 
its prevailing expression of thoughtful, preoccupied aloofness. His 
crisp dark hair is graying at the temples, bsward bigelow is a large, 
handsome man of thirty-nine. His face shows culture and tolerance, 
a sense of humor, a lazy unambUious contentment, curtis is reading 
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an artUle in some seientifie periodical, seated by the taUe, maixiu 
smd BiGBUW are sitting nearby, laughing and chatting. 

BIGELOW, (is talking svith a comically worried but earnest tur) Do 
you know, I’m getting so I’m actually afraid to leave them abne widi 
that governess. She’s too romantic. FU wager die’s got a sdmle book 
full of ghost stories, superstitions, and yellow-joumal hoiprors up her 
sleeve. \ 

MARTHA. Oh, poohl Dou’t go milling around for trouble. When I 
was a kid I used to get fun out of my horrors. \ 

BIGELOW. But I imagine you were more courageous than ipost of us. 

MARTHA. Why? 

BIGELOW. Well, Nevada—the Far West at that time— I should think 
a child would have grown so accustomed to violent scenes— 

MARTHA, (smiling) Oh, in the mining camps; but you don’t sup- 
pose my father lugged me along on his prospecting trips, do you? 
Why, I never saw any rough scenes until I’d finished with school and 
went to live with fridier in Goldfield. 

BIGELOW, (smiling) And then you met Curt 

MARTHA. Yes— but I didn’t mean he was a rough scene. He was 
very mild even in those days. Do tell me what he was like at ComelL 

BIGELOW. A romanticist— and he still is! 

MARTHA, (pointing at curtu with gay mischief) What! Yhat sedate 
man! Never! 

cmns. (looking up and smiling at them both affectionately— lazily) 
Don’t mind him, Martha. He always was crazy. 

BIGELOW, (to aoKt— accusingly) Why did you elect to take up min- 
ing engineering at Cornell instead of a classical degree 'at the Yale 
of your frthers and brothers? Because you had been reading Bret 
Harte in prep school and mistaken him for a modern realist You 
devoted four years to grooming yourself for anodier outcast of Pbker 
Flat (MARTHA laughs^ 

CDBTts. (grinning) It was you who were hypnotized by Harte— so 
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much so that his West of the past is still your blinded New England- 
movie idea of the West at present. But go on. What next? 

BIGELOW. Next? You get a job as engineer in that Goldfield mine— 
but you are soon disillusioned by a laborious life where six-shooters 
are as rare as nuggets. You try prospecting. You find nothing but 
different varieties of pebbles. But it is necessary to your nature to 
project romance into these stones, so you go in strong for geology. As 
a geologist, you become a slave to the Romance of the Rocks. It is but 
a step from that to anthropology— the last romance of all. There you 
find yourself— because there is no further to go. You win fame as 
the most proficient of young skull-hunters— and wander over the face 
of the globe, digging up bones like an old dog. 

CURTIS, {with a laugh) The man is mad, Martha. 

BIGELOW. Mad I What an accusation to come from one who is even 
now considering setting forth on a five-year excavating contest in 
search of the remains of our gibbering ancestor, the First Manl 

CURTIS, {with sudden seriousness) Fm not considering it any longer. 
Fve decided to go. 

MARTHA, {starting— the hurt showing in her voice) When did you 
decide? 

CURTIS. I only really came to a decision this morning. {With a 
seriousness that forces bigelow’s interested attention) It*s a case of 
got to go. It’s a tremendous opportunity that it would be a crime for 
me to neglect. 

BIGELOW. And a big honor, too, isn’t it, to be picked as a member of 
such a large affair? 

CURTIS, {with a smile) 1 guess it’s just that they want all the men 
with considerable practical experience they can get. There are bound 
to be hardships and they know Fm hardened to them. {Turning to 
his wife with an affectionate smile) We haven’t roughed it in the 
queer corners for the last ten years without knowing how it’s done, 
have we, Martha? 

MARTHA, {dully) No, CuTt. 
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ccmns. {with an earnest enthusiasm) And this expedition is what 
you call a large afhdr, Big. It*s the largest thing of its kind ever under- 
taken. The possibilities from the standpoint of anthropology, are 
limitless. 

BIGELOW, {with a grin) Aha! Now we come to the Missing link. 

CURTIS, {frowning) Darn your Barnum and Bailey circus lingo, 
Big. This isn't a thing to mock at. I should think the origin of man 
would be something that would appeal even to your hothouse imagi- 
nation. Modern science believes— knows-— that Asia wasj the first 
home of the human race. That's where we're going, to the ^eat Cen- 
tral Asian plateau north of the Himalayas. \ 

BIGELOW, {more soberly) And there you hope to dig up-^our first 
ancestor? \ 

CURTIS. It's a chance in a million, but I believe we may, myself— at 
least find authentic traces of him so that we can reconstrua his life 
and habits. I was up in that country a lot while I was mining advisor 
to the Chinese government— did some of my own work on the side. 
The extraordinary results I obtained with the little means at my 
disposal convinced me of the riches yet to be uncovered. The First 
Man may be among them. 

BIGELOW, {turning to martha) And you were with him on that 
Asian plateau? 

MARTHA. Yes, I’ve always been with him. 

CURTIS. You bet she has. {He goes over and puts his hand on his 
wife's shoulder affectionately) Martha's more efficient than a whole 
staff of assistants and secretaries. She knows more about what I'm 
doing than I do half the time. {He turns toward his study) Well, I 
guess I'll go in and work some. 

MARTHA, {quietly) Do you need me now. Curt? 

BIGELOW, {starting up) Yes, if you two want to work together, why 
just shoo me— 

CURTIS, {puts both hands on his shoulders and forces him to his seat 
again) No. Sit down. Big. I don't need Martha now. {Coming over 
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to her, bends down and bfsses her— -rather mockingly) I couldn*! 
deprive Big of an audience for his confessions of a fond parent. 

BIGELOW. Aha I Now it*s you who are mocking at something you 
know nothing about. {An aw\ward silence follows this remarl^.) 

CURTIS, {frowning) I guess youVe forgetting, aren’t you, Big? {He 
turns and wall(s into his study, closing the door gently behind him) 

MARTHA, {after a pause— sadly) Poor Curt. 

BIGELOW, {ashamed and confused) I had forgotten— 

MARTHA. The years have made me reconciled. They haven’t Curt. 
{She sighs— then turns to bigelow with a forced smile) I suppose it’s 
hard for any of you back here to realize that Curt and I ever had 
any children. 

BIGELOW, {after a pause) How old were they when — ? 

MARTHA. Three years and two — ^both girls. {She goes on sadly) ^ 
We had a nice little house in Goldfield. {Forcing a smile) We were 
very respectable home folks then. The wandering came later, after— 
It was a Sunday in winter when Curt and I had gone visiting some 
friends. The nurse girl fell asleep — or something — ^and the children 
sneaked out in their underclothes and played in the snow. Pneu- 
monia set in — ^and a week later they were both dead. 

BIGELOW, {shocked) Good heavens! 

MARTHA. We were real lunatics for a time. And then when we’d 
calmed down enough to realize — ^how things stood with us — we 
swore we’d never have children again — ^to steal away their memory. 
It wasn’t what you thought— romanticism— that set Curt wandering 
—and me with him. It was a longing to lose ourselves— to forget. He 
flung himself with all his power into every new study that interested 
him. He couldn’t keep still, mentally or bodily— and I followed. He 
needed me— then— so dreadfully! 

BIGELOW. And is it that keeps driving him on now? 

MARTHA. Oh, no. He’s found himself. His work has taken the place 
of the children. 

BIGELOW. And with you, too? 
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MARTHA, (with a wan smile) Wdl, I've helped— all I could. His 
work has me in it, I like to think— and I have him. 

BIGELOW, (shading his head) I think people are foolish to stand by 
such an oath as you took — forever. (With a smile) Children are a 
great comfort in one’s old age, I’ve tritely found. 

MARTHA, (smiling Old agel 

BIGELOW. I’m knocking at the door of &tal forty. 

MARTHA, (with forced gayety) You’re not very tactful, I ^ust say. 
Don’t you know I’m thirty-eight? I 

BIGELOW, (gallantly) A woman is as old as she looks. You’re not 
thirty yet \ 

MARTHA, (laughing) After that nice remark I’ll have to forgive you 
everything, won’t I? (ult jayson comes in from the rear, ^e is a 
slender, rather pretty girl of twenty-five. The stamp of college student 
is still very much about her. She rather insists on a superior, intel- 
lectual air, is full of nervous, thwarted energy. At the sight of them 
sitting on the couch together, her eyebrows are raised.) 

uly. (coming into the room — breezily) Hello, Martha. Hello, Big. 
(TAey both get up with answering "Hellos^ I walked right in re- 
gardless. Hope I’m not interrupting. 

MARTHA. Not at all. 

LILY, (sitting down by the table as martha and bigelow resume 
their seats on the lounge) I must say it sounded serious. I heard you 
tell Big you’d forgive him everything, Martha. (Dryly — svith a mock- 
ing glance at bigelow) You’re letting yourself in for a large propo- 
ndon. 

bigelow. (disfdeased but trying to smile it off) The past is never 
past for a dog with a bad name, eh, Lily? (uly laughs, ugelow gets 
up) If you want to reward me for my truthfulness, Mrs. Jayson, help 
me take the kids for an airing in the car. I know it’s an imposition 
but diey’ve grown to expect you. (Glancing at his watch) By Jove, I’ll 
have to run abng. 111 get diem and then pick you up here. Is that 
all rig^t? 
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MABTHA.Filie. 

BicBU>w. I’ll nin, then. Good-by, Lily. (She nods, bicblow goes out 
rear.) 

MARTHA. (cordiaUy) Come on over here, Lily. 

LILT, (sits on couch unth masoha— after a pause— with a smile) You 
were forgetting, weren’t you? 

MARTHA, what? 

ULT. That you’d invited all the family over here to tea this after- 
noon. I’m the advance guard. 

MARTHA, (embarrassed) So I was! How stupid! 

ULT. (with an inquisitive gfance at Martha’s face but with studied 
carelessness) Do you like Bigelow? 

MARTHA. Yes, very much. And Curt thinks the world of him. 

ULT. Oh, Curt is the last one to be bothered by anyone’s morals. 
Curt and I are the unconventional ones of the family. The trouble 
with Bigelow, Martha, is that he was too careless to conceal his sins— 
and that won’t go down in this Philistine small town. You have to 
bide and be a fellow hypocrite or they revenge themselves on, you. 
Bigelow didn’t. He flaunted his love-afEairs in everyone’s foce. I used 
to admire him for it. No one exacdy blamed him, in their secret 
hearts. His wife was a terrible, strait-laced creature. No man could 
have endured her. (Disgustedly) After her death he suddenly ac- 
quired a bad conscience. He’d never noticed the children before. 
I’ll bet he didn’t even know their names. And then, presto, he’s about 
in our midst giving an imitation of a wet hen with a brood of ducks. 
It’s a bore, if you ask me. 

MARTHA, (flushing) I think it’s very fine of him. 

ULT. (shading her headf) His reform is too sudden. He’s joined the 
hypocrite^ I think. 

MARTHA. I’m sure he’s no hypocrite. When you see him with the 
children— 

ULT. Oh, I know he’s a good actor. Lots of women have been in 
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ovc with him. (Then suddenly) You won’t be furious if I’m very, 
very frank» will you, Martha? 

MARTHA, (surprised) No, of course not, Lily. 

LILY. Well, I’m the bearer of a message from the Jayson family. 

MARTHA, (astonished) A message? For me? 

LILY. Don’t think that I have anything to do with it. I’m only a 
Victor record of their misgivings. Shall I switch it going? Well, then. 
Father thinks, brother John and wife, sister Esther and hiisband all 
think that you are unwisely intimate with this same BigeloW. 

MARTHA, (stunned) I? Unwisely intimate—? (Suddenly laughing 
with amusement) Well, you sure arc funny people! \ 

LILY. No, we’re not funny. We’d be all right if we wcrc.\pn the 
contrary, we’re very dull and deadly. Bigelow really has a villainous 
rep. for philandering. But, of course, you didn’t know that. 

MARTHA, (beginning to feel resentful-^coldly) No, I didn’t and I 
don’t care to know it now. 

ULY. (calmly) I told them you wouldn’t relish their silly advice. 
(In a very confidential, friendly tone) Oh, I hate their narrow small- 
town ethics as much as you do, Martha. I sympathize with you, indeed 
I do. But I have to live with them and so, for comfort’s sake. I’ve had 
to make compromises. And you’re going to live in our midst from 
now on, aren’t you? Well then, you’ll have to make compromises, 
too— if you want any peace. 

MARTHA. But— compromises about what? (Forcing a laugh) I 
refuse to take it seriously. How anyone could think— it’s too absurd. 

LILY. What set them going was Big’s being around such an awful 
lot the weeks Curt was in New York, just after you’d settled down 
here. You must acknowledge he was— very much present then, Mar- 
tha. 

MARTHA. But it was on account of hi^children. They were always 
with him. 

ULY. The town doesn’t trust this sudden fond parenthood, Martha. 
We’ve known him too long, you see. 
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MARTHA. But he’s Curt’s oldest and best friend. 

LILY. Wc’vc found they always are. 

MARTHA, {springing to her feet^ndignanily) It’s a case of evil 
minds, it seems to me— and it would be extremely insulting if I 
didn’t have a sense of humor. (Resentfully) You can tell your family, 
that as far as I’m concerned, the town may— 

ULY. Go to the devil. I knew you’d say that. Well, fight the good 
fight. You have all my best wishes. (With a sigh) I wish I had some- 
thing worth fighting for. Now that I’m through with college, my 
occupation’s gone. All I do is read book after book. The only live 
people are the ones in books, I find, and the only live life. 

MARTHA, (immediately sympathetic) You’re lonely, that’s what, 
Lily. 

LILY, (dryly) Don’t pity me, Martha— or I’ll join the enemy. 

MARTHA. I’m not. But I’d like to help you if I could. (After a pause) 
Have you ever thought of marrying? 

LILY, (with a laugh) Martha! How banal! The men I see are enough 
to banish that thought if I ever had it. 

MARTHA. Marriage isn’t only the man. It’s children. Wouldn’t you 
like to have children? 

ULY. (turning to her bluntly) Wouldn’t you? 

MARTHA, (confused) But— Lily — 

ULY. Oh, I know it wasn’t practicable as long as you elected to 
wander with Curt— but why not now when you’ve definitely settled 
down here? I think that v^uld solve things all round. If you could 
present Father with a grandson. I’m sure he’d fall on your neck. He 
feels piqued at the John and Esther families because they’ve had 
a run of girls. A male Jayson! Aunt Davidson would weep with joy. 
(Suddenly) You’re thirty- eight, aren’t you, Martha ? 

MARTHA. Yes. 

ULY. Then why don’t you— before it’s too late? (martha, strug-^ 
^ing with herself, does not answer, uly goes on slowly) You won’t 
want to ug along with Curt to the ends of the earth forever, will 
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you? (Cumudy) Wasn't that queer life like any other? I mean, 
didn’t it get to pall on you? 

MAiXHA. (or if confessing it rductandy) Yes— perhaps— in the last 
two years. 

ULT. {decids/dy) It’s time for both of you to rest on your laurels. 
Why can’t Curt keep on with what he’s doing now^-stay home and 
write his books? 

MAxnu. Curt isn’t that kind. The actual work— the rbmance of 
it— ^t’s his life. \ 

ULY. But if he goes and you have to stay, you’ll be It^esome— 
(meaningly) alone. \ 

MARTHA. Horribly. I don’t know what 111 do. 

ULT. Then why— why? Think, Martha. If Curt knew — that was to 
happen — he’d want to stay here with you. I’m sure he would. 

MARTHA, (shading her head sadly) No. Curt has grown to dislike 
children. They remind him of— ours that were taken. He adored 
them so. He’s never become reconciled. 

ULT. If you confronted Curt with the actual fact, he’d be reconciled 
soon enough, and happy in the bargain. 

MARTHA. (eageWy) Do you really diink so? 

ULT. And you, Martha— I can tell hx>m the way you’ve talked that 
you’d like to. 

MARTHA, (excitedly) Yes, I— I never thought I’d ever want to again. 
For many years after they died I never once dreamed of it — But 
lately— the last years— I’ve felt— and when we came to’ live here— and 
I saw all around me— homes— and children, I — (She hesitates as if 
ashamed of having confessed so much.) 

ULT. (putting an arm around her^-affectionately) I know. (Vig- 
orously) You must, that’s all there is to iti If you want my advice, you 
go right ahead and don’t toll Curt until it’s a fact he’ll have to learn 
to like^ willy-nilly. You’ll find, in hit inmost heart, he’ll be tickled 
to death. 

MARTHA, (forcing a smde) Yes, I— Fll confess I thought of that In 
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spite of my fear, I— IVe— I mean— I— {She flushes in a shamed 
confusion.) 

ULY. (looking at her searchingly) Why, Martha, what— (Then 
suddenly understanding---with excited pleasure) Marthal I know! 
I( is so, isn’t it? It isl 

MARTHA, {in a whisper) Yes. 

ULY. {kissing her affectionately) You dear, you! (Jhen after a 
pause) How long have you known? 

MARTHA. For over two months. {There is a ring from the front door 
bell in the hall) 

ULY. {jumping up) Fll bet that’s we Jaysons now. {She runs to the 
door in the rear and looks down the hall to the right) Yes, it’s Esther 
and husband and Aunt Davidson. {She comes back to martha laughs 
ing excitedly. The maid is seen going to the door) The first wave of 
attack, Martha! Be brave! The Young Guard dies but never sur- 
renders! 

MARTHA, {displeased but forcing a smile) You make me feel ter- 
ribly ill at case when you put it that way, Lily. (She rises now and 
goes to greet the visitors, who enter, mrs, davidson is seventy-five years 
old---a thin, sinewy old lady, old-fashioned, unbending and rigorous 
in manner. She is dressed aggressively in the fashion of a bygone 
age. ESTHER is a stout, middle-aged woman with the round, unmarked, 
sentimentally contented face of one who lives unthinkingly from day 
to day, sheltered in an assured position in her little world, mark, her 
husband, is a lean, tall, stooping man of about forty-five. His long 
face is alert, shrewd, cautious, full of the superficial craftiness of the 
lawyer mind, martha kfsses the two women, shakes hands with 
MARK, uttering the usual meaningless greetings in a forced tone. They 
reply in much the same spirit. There is the buzz of this empty chatter 
while MARTHA gets them seated, uly stands looking on with a cynical 
smile of amusement, mrs. davidson is in the chair at the end of table, 
left, ESTHER sits by martha on coach, mark in chair at front of table) 
Will you have tea now or shall we wait for the others? 
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ESTHER. Let's wait. They ought to be here any moment 

LILT, {maliciously) Just think, Martha had forgotten you were 
coming. She was going motoring with Bigelow. {There is a dead 
silence at this--bro\en difiomaticdly by Sheffield.) 

SHEFFIELD. Where is Curt, Martha? 

MARTHA. Hard at work in his study. I’m afraid he’s there for the 
day. 

SHEFFIELD, {condescendingly) Still plugging away at hi!s book, I 
suppose. Well, I hope it will be a big success. \ 

ULY. {irritated by his smugness) As big a success as the brief you’re 
writing to restrain the citizens from preventing the Traction Com- 
pany robbing them, eh, Mark? {Before anyone can reply, sffe turns 
suddenly on her aunt who is siuing rigidly on her chair, staring 
before her stonily lil^e some old lady in a daguerreotype — in a loud 
challenging tone) You don’t mind if I smoke, Aunt? {She ta\es a 
cigarette out of case and lights it.) 

ESTHER, {smiling) Lily! 

MRS. DAVIDSON, {fixcs LILY mth her stare~-in a tone of irrevocable 
decision) We’ll get you married, young lady, and that very soon. 
What you need to bring you down to earth is a husband and the 
responsibility of children. {Turning her glance to martha, a chal- 
lenge in her question) Every woman who is able should have children. 
Don’t you believe that, Martha Jayson? {She accentuates the full 
name.) 

MARTHA. {tal(en abac\ for a moment but restraining her resentment 
—gently) Yes, I do, Mrs. Davidson. 

MRS. DAVIDSON, {seemingly placated by this reply— 4n a milder tone) 
You must call me aunt, my dear. {Meaningly) All the Jaysons do. 

MARTHA, {simply) Thank you, Aunt. 

ULY. {as if all of this aroused her irritation— in a nervous fuming) 
Why don’t the others come, darn ’em? Fm dying for my tea. {The 
door from the study is opened and cmr appears. They all greet him!) 

CURTIS, {absent-mindedly) HeUo, everybody. (Jhen with a pre- 
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occupied air to martha) Martha, I don’t want to interrupt you— but-* 

MARTHA, {getting up briskly) You want my help? 

CURTIS, {with the same absent-minded air) Yes— not for long- 
just a few notes before I forget them. {He goes baef^ into the study ^ 

MARTHA, {seemingly relieved by this interruption and glad of the 
chance it gives to show them her importance to curt) You’ll excuse 
me for a few moments, all of you, won’t you? {They all nod.) 

MRS. DAVIDSON, {rather harshly) Why doesn’t Curt hire a secretary? 
That is no work for his wife. 

MARTHA, {quietly) A paid secretary could hardly give the sympathy 
and understanding Curt needs, Mrs. Davidson. {Proudly) And she 
would have to study for years, as I have done, in order to take my 
place. (T 0 lily) If I am not here by the time the others arrive, will you 
see about the tea, Lily — ? 

LILY, {eagerly) Sure. I love to serve drinks. If I were a man. I’d be 
a bartender — in Mexico or Canada. 

MARTHA, {going toward the study) I’ll be with you again in a min- 
ute, I hope. {She goes in and shuts the door behind her.) 

ESTHER, {pettishly) Even people touched by a smattering of science 
seem to get rude, don’t they ? 

MRS. DAVIDSON, {harshly) I have heard much silly talk of this being 
an age of free women, and I have always said it was tommyrot. {Point- 
ing to the study) She is an example. She is more of a slave to Curt’s 
hobbies than any of my generation were to anything but their chil- 
dren. {Still more harshly) Where are her children? 

LILY. They died, Aunt, as children have a bad habit of doing. {Then, 
meaningly) However, I wouldn’t despair if I were you. (mrs. David- 
son stares at her fixedly.) 

ESTHER, {betraying a sudden frightened jealousy) What do you 
mean, Lily? What are you so mysterious about? What did she say? 
What-? 

ULY. {mochjngly) Mark, your frau seems to have me on the stand. 
Can I refuse to answer? {There is a ring at the bell, uly jumps to her 
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feet excitedly) Here comes tbe rest of our Grand Fleet Now Fll have 
my tea. {She darts out to the haUway^ 

ESTHER, {shaking her head) Goodness, lily is trying on the nerves. 
JAYSON, his two sons, john and dick;, and john*s wife, emily, enter 
from hallway in rear, jayson, the father, is a short, stout bald-headed 
man of sixty. A typical, smaU-town, New England best-family banker, 
reserved in pose, unobtrusively important^ placid exterior hiding 
querulousness and a fussy temper, john junior is his father over agmn 
in appearance, but pompous, obtrusive, purse-and-famitv-proud, ex- 
tremely irritating in his self-complacent air of authority\emptily as- 
sertive and loud. He is about forty, richard, the other mother, is a 
typical young Casino and country club member, coUege-^red, good- 
looking, not unlikable. He has been an officer in the war and has not 
forgotten it. emily, john jr.*s wife, is one of those small, mousedike 
women who conceal beneath an outward aspect of gentle, unprotected 
innocence a very active envy, a silly pride, and a mean malice. The 
people in the room with the exception of mrs. davidson rise to greet 
them. All exchange familiar, perfunctory greetings. Sheffield re- 
linquishes his seat in front of the table to jayson, going to the chair, 
right front, himself, john and dick take the two chairs to the rear of 
table. EMILY joins Esther on the couch and they whisper together 
excitedly, Esther doing most of the talking. The men remain in un- 
comfortable silence for a moment^ 

DICK, {with gay mockery) Well, the gang’s all here. Looks like the 
League of Nations. {Then with impatience) Let’s get down to cases, 
folks. I want to know why I’ve been summoned here. I’m due for 
tournament mixed-doubles at the Casino at five. Where’s the tea — 
and has Curt a stick in the cellar to put in it? 

LILY, {appearing in the doorway) Here’s tea— but no stick for you, 
sot. MAID brings in tray with tearthings^ 

JOHN, {heavily) It seems it would be more to the point to inquire 
where our hostess-— 

JAYSON, {rousing himself again) Yes. And where is'Curt? 
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ULT. Working at his book. He called Martha to take notes on 
somethiitg. 

ESTHEa. {with a trace of resentment) She left us as if she were glad 
of the excuse. 

ULT. Stuff, Esther! She knows how much Curt depends on her — 
and we don’t. 

EMILY, (ffl her quiet, lisping voice— with the most innocent air) 
Martha seems to be a model wife. (But there is some quality to the 
way she says it that maizes them all stare at her uneasily!) 

ULT. (insultingly) How well you say what you don’t mean, Emilyl 
Twinkle, twinkle, litde batl But I’m forgetting to do the honors. Tea, 
everybody? (Without waiting for any answer) Tea, everybodyl (The 
tea is served) 

JAYSON, (impatiently) Stop fooling, Lily. Let’s get to our muttons. 
Did you talk with Martha? 

ULT. (hrisl(ly) I did, sir. 

JAYSON, (in a lowered voice) What did she say? 

ULY. She said you could all go to the devil! (They dll loo^ shocl(ed 
and insulted, uly enjoys this, then adds quietly) Oh, not in those 
words. Martha is a perfect lady. But she made it plain she will thank 
you to mind your own business. 

BSTHBE. (volubly) And )ust imagine, she’d even forgotten she'd 
asked us here this afternoon and was going motoring with Bigelow. 

ULY. With his three children, too, don’t forget. 

EMILY, (softly) They have become such well-behaved and intelli' 
gent children, they say. (Again all the others hetitate, staring qt her 
suspiaoutiy.) 

ULY. (sharply) You’d better let Martha train yours for a while, 
Emily. I’m sure she’d improve their manners— though, of course, she 
couldn’t give diem any intelligence. 

EMILY, (svith the pathos of outraged innocence) OhI 

DICK, (interrupting) So it’s Bigelow you’re up in the air about? (He 
gives a low whistle— then froums angrily) The deuce you sayl 
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ULY. (mocl(tngly) Look at our soldier boy home from the wars get' 
ting serious about the family honor! It’s too bad this is a rough, un- 
tutored country where they don’t permit dueling, isn’t it, Dick? 

DICK, (his pose crumbling— angrily) Go to the devil! 

SHEFFIELD, (with a cttlm, judicious air) This wrangling is getting us 
nowhere. You say she was resentful about our well-meant word to 
the wise? 

JAYSON, (testily) Surely she must realize that some consideration is 
due the position she occupies in Bridgetown as Curt’s Wife. 

LILY. Martha is properly unimpressed by big frogs in tmy puddles. 
And there you are. \ 

MRS. DAVIDSON, (outragei) The idea! She takes a lot upop herself— 
the daughter of a 'Wild Western coal-miner. \ 

LILY, (mockingly) Gold miner. Aunt 
MRS. DAVIDSON. It makes no difference— a common miner! 
SHEFFIELD, (^eenly inquisitive) Just before the others came, Lily, 
you gave out some hints— very definite hints, I should say. 

ESTHER, (excitedly) Yes, you did, Lily. What did you mean? 

ULY. (uncertainly) Perhaps I shouldn’t have. It’s not my secret 
(Enjoying herself immensely now that she holds {he spotiight— after 
a pause, in a stage whisper) Shall I tell you? Yes, I can’t help telling. 
Well, Martha is going to have a son. (Jhey are all stunned and flab- 
bergasted and stare at her speechlessly^ 

MRS. DAVIDSON, (her face lighting up— joyously) A son! Curt’s son! 
jAYstm. (pleased by the idea but bewildered) A son? 

DICK, (smartiy) Lily’s kidding you. How can she know it’s a sonr— 
unless she’s a dairvoyant 
ESTHER, (with 0ad reUef) Yes, how stupid! 

ULY. I am clairvoyant in diis case. Allah is great and it will be a 
son— 4f only to make you and Emily burst with envy among your 
daughters. 

EITHER. lily! 

EMILY. (%I 
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JAYSON, {testily) Keep still for a moment, Lily, for God's sake. This 
IS no subject to joke about, remember. 

ULT. Mardia told me. 1 know that 

JAYSON. And does Curt know this? 

LILY. No, not yet. Martha has been afraid to tell him. 

JAYSON. Ah, that explains matters. You know I asked Curt some 
time ago— and he said it was impossible. 

EMILY, {with a lift of her eyebrows) Impossible ? Why, what a funny 
thing to say. 

SHEFFIELD, {^eerily lawyer4il(e) And why is Martha afraid to tell 
him, Lily? 

ULY. It’s all very simple. When the two died years ago, they said 
they would never have one again. Martha thinks Curt is still haunted 
by their memory and is afraid he will resent another as an intruder. ^ 
I told her that was all foolishness — that a child was the one thing to 
make Curt setde down for good at home here and write his books. 

JAYSON, {eagerly) Yes, I believe that myself. {Pleased) Well, this 
is fine news. 

EMILY. Sdll it was her duty to tell Curt, don’t you think? I don’t 
see how she could be afraid of Curt— for those reasons. {They aU stare 
at her.) 

ESTHER, {resentfully) I don’t, either. Why, Curt’s the biggest^iearted 
and kindest — 

EMILY. I wonder how long she’s known— this? 

LILY, {sharply) Two months, she said. 

EMILY. Two months? {She lets this sin\ in.) 

JOHN, {qmcbly scenting something— eagerly) What do you mean, 
Emily? {Then as if he read her mind) Two months? But before (hat 
— Curt was away in New York almost a month! 

LILY, {turning on emily fiercely) Sol You got someone to say it 
for you as you always do. Poison Mind! Oh, I wish the ducking stool 
had never been abolished! 

EMILY, {growing crimson — falteringly) I — ^I didn’t mean— 
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jomt. (jjmnousfy) Where die honored the fimulyii at stake— 
tar. (fienely) St^h, you empty bandt I think I hear^ {The door 
from the study is opened and wxsukcomesin in the nudst of o heavy 
sSence. AB the gendemen rise stiffly^ maetha it made immediatdy 
tdf-eonteioiu and resentftd by the feeling that they have been dit- 
eutting her unfavorably.) 

MAiTHA. (coming forward— with a forced cordiality) How do you 
do^ everybody? So sorry I wasn’t here when you came. I ^pe LJly 
made proper excuses for me. (She goes from one to the other of the 
four latest comers with "So glad you came" etc. They repA formally 
and perfunctorily, makiha finally finds a seat on the couc^between 
BAOLT and bsihbr) I hope liiy— but I see you’ve all had tea. \ 

ULT. (trying to save the situation — gady) Yes. You can tnut me as 
understudy for the part of hostess any time. 

UA»XHK. (forcing a smile) Well, I’m glad to know I wasn't missed. 
EMiLT. (sweetly) We were talking about you— at least, we were 
listening to Lily talk about you. 

MAETHA. (stiff esung defenupely) About me? 

BMar. Yes— about how devoted you were to Curt’s work, (tor 
pees her a venomous gfastee of scorn.) 

MAETHA. (pleased but insvardly uneasy) ^i, but you see I consider 
it my work, too. I’ve helped him with it so long now. 
jATsmr. (in a forced tone) And how is Curt’s book coming Martha ? 
MAETHA. (more and more stung by their strained attitudes astd iw 
qmdtwe ghtswes. Coldly and asttin^y) Finely, thank you. The book 
will cause quite a stir, I beUeve. It will make the name (d Jayson 
famousin the big world outude of Bridgetown. 

MEs. SAVUNON. (mdiguonAy) The name of Jaysmi has been — 
JATION. (pleadin^y) Aunt iOizabethl 

lar. Aunt means it’s worid famous already, Mardia. (Pointing to 
the tuBen John) Jdin was once a sidistitute on the Yale Freshman 
soccer team, you know. If it wam’t for his weak «1 mm he would have 
made die team, fancyl 
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DICK, {fhis Uc^s his sense of humor and he bursts into laughter) 
Uly wins! {As lus brother ^es at him— looking at his watch) Heav- 
ens, I’ll have to hustle! {Gets to his feet) I’m due at the Casino. 
{Comes and shakes Martha’s hand formaUy) I’m sorry I can’t stay. 

MARTHA. So glad you came. Do come in again any time. We keep 
open house, you know— Western fashion. {She accentuates this.) 

DICK, {hurriedly) Delighted to. {He starts for the door in rear.) 

LILT, {as if suddenly making up her mini) Wait a secondl I’m com- 
ing with you— 

DICK. Sure thing— only hurry, darn youl (He gpes out.) 

LILT, {stops at the door in rear and catching xcartha’s eye, looks 
meaningly at the others) Phew! I need fresh air! {She makes an en- 
couraging motion as if pummeling someone to martha, indicating her 
assembled family as the victim — then goes out laughing. A motor is 
heard starAng— running off.) 

ESTHER, {unth a huge sigh of relief) Thank goodness, she’s gone. 
What a vixen! What would you do if you had a sister like that, 
Martha? 

MARTHA. I’d love her— ond try to understand her. 

SHEFFIELD, {meaningly) She’s a bad ally to rely on — ^this side of the 
fence one day, and that the next. 

MARTHA. Is that why you advised her to become a lawyer, Mr. Shef- 
field? 

SHEFFIELD, {stung but mointtuning an unruffled front) Now, now, 
that remark must be cautegued as catty. 

MARTHA, {defiantly) It seems to be in the Bridgetown atmosphere. 
I never was — not the least bit— 4n the open air. 

JAYSON, {conciliatingly) Oh, Bridgetown isn’t so bad, Martha, once 
you get used to us. 

JOHN. It’s one of the most prosperous and wealdiy towns in the U. S. 
—and diat means in the world, nowadays. 

BMiLT. {with her sugary smile) That isn’t what Martha means, 
you silly. I know what she’s thinking about us, and I’m not sure that 
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I don*t agree with her— partly. She feek that we’re so awfully strict— 
about certain things. It must be so different in the Far West— I sup- 
pose— so much freer. 

MARTHA, {acidly) Then you believe broadmindedness and clean 
thinking are a question of locality? I can’t agree with you. I know 
nothing of the present Far West, not having lived there for ten years, 
but Curt and I have lived in the Far East and I’m sure he’d agree with 
me in saying that Chinese ancestor worship is far more dignified than 
ours. After all, you know, theirs is religion, not snobbery! {There is a 
loud honking of an auto horn before the house, martha starts, seems 
to come to a quic\ decision, and announces with studied cifrelessness) 
That must be Mr. Bigelow. I suppose Lily told you I had ^ engage- 
ment to go motoring with him. So sorry I must leave. Biit I’m like 
Lily. I need fresh air. {She wallas to the study door as she is tallying) 
I’ll call Curt. {She raps loudly on the door and calls) Curt! Come out! 
It’s important. {She turns and goes to the door, smiling fixedly) He’ll 
be out when he’s through swearing. {She goes out, rear.) 

JOHN, {exploding) Well, of all the damned cheek! 

ESTHER. She shows her breeding, I must say. 

EMILY, {with horror) Oh, how rude— and insulting! 

MRS. OAvmsoN. {rising rigidly to her feet) I will never set foot in this 
house again! 

JAYSON, {jumping up to restrain her-— worriedly) Now, Aunt Eliz- 
abeth, do keep your head! We must have no scandal of any sort. Re- 
member there are servants about. Do sit down. {The old lady refuses 
in stubborn silence^ 

SHEFFIELD, (judiciously) One must make allowances for one in her 
condition, Aunt. 

JAYSON, {snatching at this) Exactly. Remember her condition, Aunt 
{Testily) and do sit down. {The old lady plumps herself down again 
angrily.) 

EMILY, (in her lisp of hidden meanings) Yes, the himily mustn’t 
forget— her condition. {The door from the study is opened and curtu 
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appears. His face shows his annoyance at being interrupted, his eyes 
are preoccupied. They all turn and greet him embarrassedly. He nods 
silently and comes slowly down front.) 

CURTIS, {looking around) Where’s Martha? What’s the important 
thing she called me out for? 

ESTHER, (forcing gaiety) To play host, you big bear, you! Don’t you 
think we came to see you, too? Sit down here and be good. (He sits 
on sofa.) 

EMILY, (softly) Martha had to leave us to go motoring with Mr. 
Bigelow. 

ESTHER, (hastily) And the three children. 

CURTIS, (frowning grumpily) Hm! Big and his eternal kids. (He 
sighs. They exchange meaning glances, curtis seems to feel ashamed 
of his grumpiness and tries to fling it ofl’—with a cheerful smile) But 
what the deuce! I must be getting selfish to grudge Martha her bit of 
fresh air. You don’t know what it means to outdoor animals like us 
to be pent up. (He springs to his feet and paces back, and forth nerv- 
ously) We’re used to living with the sky for a roof — (Then inter- 
estedly) Did Martha tell you I’d definitely decided to go on the five 
year Asian expedition? 

ESTHER. Curt! You’re not! 

EMILY. And leave Martha here— all alone— for five years? 

JAYSON. Yes, you can’t take Martha with you this time, you know. 

CURTIS, (with a laugh) No? What makes you so sure of that? (As 
they look my stifled, he continues confidentially) I’ll let you in on the 
secret— only you must all promise not to breathe a word to Martha— 
until tomorrow. Tomorrow is her birthday, you know, and this is a 
surprise I’ve saved for her. (They all nod) I’ve been intriguing my 
damnedest for the past month to get permission for Martha to go with 
me. It was difficult because women are supposed to be barred. (Hap- 
pily) But I’ve succeeded. The letter came this morning. How tickled 
to death she’ll be when she hears! I know she’s given up hope. 
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(Thoughtfully) I suppose it^s that has been making her act so out- 
of-sorts lately. 

JAYSON, (worriedly) Hmmf But would you persist in grangr-alone 
—if you knew it was impossible for her — ? 

cuKTis. (frowning) I can’t imagine it without her. You people 
can’t have any idea what a help— a chumr-she’s been. You can’t be- 
lieve that a woman could be— so much that— in a life of diat kind, 
how I’ve grown to depend on her. The thousand detail^— she attends 
to them all. She remembers everything. Why, I’d be lok. I wouldn’t 
know how to start (With a laugh) I know diis sounds ^e a confes- 
sion of weakness but it’s true just the same. (Froumng again) How- 
ever, naturally my work must always be tho first oonsukjadon. Yes, 
absolutely I (T hen with glad relief) But what’s the use of rambling on 
this way? We can both go, thank heaveni 
MKs. DAVIDSON, (stemly) No. She cannot go. And it is your duty — 
CURTIS, (interrupting her with a trace of impatience) Oh, cornel 
That’s all nonsense, Aunt You don’t understand the kind of woman 
Martha is. 

MRS. DAVIDSON. (hoTshly) The women I understand prefer rearing 
their children to selfish gallivanting over the world, 
cuans. (impatiently) But we have no children now. Aunt. 

MRS. DAVIDSON. I know that, more’s the pity. But later— 

CURTIS, (emphaticidly) No, I tell you! It’s impossiblei 
MRS. DAVIDSON, (grimly) I have said my last word. Go your own road 
and work your own ruin. 

CURTIS, (brusquely) I think I’ll change my togs and go for a walk. 
Excuse me fer a second. I’ll be right <k>wn again. (He goes out, rear.) 

EMILY, (tidth her false air of innocence) Curt acts so funny, doesn’t 
he? Did you notice how emphatic he was about it’s being impossible? 
And he said Martha seemed to him to be actii^ queer latdy— with 
him, I suppose he meant. 

ESTHER. He certainly appeared put out when he heard die’d gone 
motoring with Big. 
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JAYSON, {moodily) This dislike of the very mention of children. It 
isn’t like Curt, not a bit. 

JOHN. There’s something rotten in Denmark somewhere. This 
famil y will yet live to regret having accepted a stranger— 

SHEFFIELD. {molUfyingly—with a judicial air) Come nowl This is 
all only suspicion. There is no evidence; you have no case; and the 
defendant is innocent until you have proved her guilty, remember. 
{Getting to his feet) Well, let’s break up. Esther, you and I ought to 
be getting home. {They all rise.) 

JAYSON, {testily) Well, if I were sure it would all blow over without 
any open scandal. I’d offer up a prayer of thanks. 

CUKYAIN 
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ACT TWO 


S CENE— <nniTis Jayson’s study. On the left, forward, a gun rac\ in 
which are displayed severtd varieties of rifles and shotguns. Far- 
ther bac\, three windows looking out on the garden. In the rear wall, 
an open fireplace with two leather armchairs in front m it. To right 
of fireplace, a door leading into the living-room. In the fw right cor- 
ner, another char. In the right wall, three windows loading out on 
the lawn and garden. On this side, front, a typewriting table with 
machine and char. Opposite the windows on the right, a btfihy leather 
couch, facing front. In front of the windows on the left, a long table 
with stacks of paper piled here and there on it, reference booths, etc. 
On the left of table, a swivel chair. Gray oal^ bookcases are built into 
the cream rough plaster walls which are otherwise almost hidden from 
view by a collection of all sorts of hunter's trophies, animal heads of 
all \inds. The floor is covered with animal sifins— tiger, polar bear, 
leopard, lion, etc. Skins are also thrown over the backs of the chairs. 
The sections of the bookcase not occupied by scienufic volumes have 
been turned into a specimen case for all sorts of zoological, geograph- 
ical, anthropological oddities. ' 

It is mid-morning, sunny and bright, of the following day. 

CURTIS and BIGELOW are discovered, curtis is half-sitting on the cor- 
rter of the table, left, smoking a pipe, bigelow is lying sprawled on the 
couch. Through the open windows on the right come the shouts of 
chUdren playing. Martha’s voice joins in with theirs. 

BIGELOW. Listen to that nimpus, will you! The kids are having the 
time of their lives. (He goes to the window and looks out— delight- 
edly) Your wife is playing hide and seek with them. Come and look. 

CURTIS, (svith a trace of annoyance) Oh, I can see well enough &om 
here. 
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BIGELOW, {mth a laugh) She seems to get as much fun out of it as 
they do. {As a shrie{ comes from outside-^xcitedly) Ah, Eddy dis- 
covered her behind the tree. Isn’t he tickled now! {He turns bacl( from 
the window and lights a cigarette-^enthusiasticaUy) Jove, w^t a 
hand she is with childreni 

CURTIS, {as if the subject bored him) Oh, Martha gets along well 
with anyone. 

BIGELOW, {sits on the couch agedn^-with a sceptical smile) You think 
so? With everyone? 

CURTIS, {surprised) Yes— with everyone we’ve ever come in conuct 
with— even aboriginal natives. 

BIGELOW. With the aboriginal natives of Bridgetown ? With the well- 
known Jayson family, for example? 

CURTIS, {getting to his feet-^frowning) Why, everything’s all right 
between Martha and them, isn’t it? What do you mean. Big? I cer- 
tainly imagined— but I’ll confess this damn book has had me so pre- 
occupied — 

BIGELOW. Too darn preoccupied, if you’ll pardon my saying so. It’s 
not fair to leave her to fight it alone. 

CURTIS, {impatiently) Fight what? Martha has a sense of humor. 
I’m sure their petty prejudices merely amuse her. 

BIGELOW, {sententiously) A mosquito is a ridiculous, amusing crea- 
ture, seen under a microscope; but when a swarm has been stinging 
you all night— 

CURTIS, {a broad grin coming over his face) You speak from ex- 
perience, eh? 

BIGELOW, {smiling) You bet I do. Touch me anywhere and you’ll 
find a bite. This, my native town, did me the honor of devoting its 
entire leisure attention for years to stinging, me to death. 

CURTIS. Well, if I am to believe one-tenth of the family letters I used 
to receive on the subjea of my old friend, Bigelow, they sure had just 
cause. 

BIGELOW. Oh, I’ll play fair* I’ll admit diey did— then. But it’s exas- 
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peradng to know they never give you credit for changing— I almost 
said, reforming. One ought to he above die gossip of a town like this 
— 4)Ut say what you like, it does get under your skin. 

CURTIS, {with an indulgent smile) So you’d like to be known as a 
reformed character, di? 

Biotow. (rorAer me/id/y) £t tul Your tone is sceptical. But I swear 
to you. Curt, I’m an absolutely new man since my wife’s death, since 
I’ve grown to love the children. Before that I hanSy kneW them. They 
were hers, not mine, it seemed. {His face lighting up) I^ow we’re the 
best of pals, and I’ve commenced to appreciate life fro^ a di&rent 
angle. I’ve found a career at last— the children— the finest career a man 
could have, I believe. \ 

CURTIS, {indifferently) Yes, I suppose so— if you’re made that way. 

BIGELOW. Meaning you’re not? 

CURTIS. Not any more. {Frowning) I tried that once. 

BIGELOW, {after a pause— -with a smile) But we’re wandering firom 
the subject of Martha versus the mosquitoes. 

CURTIS, {with a short laugh) Oh, to the deuce with ^t! Trust 
Martha to take care of herself. Besidesj I’ll have her out of this stag* 
nant hole before so very long— six months, to be exact. 

BIGELOW. Where do you think of setding her then? 

CURTIS. No settling about it. I’m going to take her with me. 

BIGELOW, {surprised) On the Asian expedition? 

CURTIS. Yes. I haven’t told her yet but I’m going to today. It’s her 
birthday— and I’ve been saving the news to surprise her with. 

BIGELOW. Her birthday? I wish the children and I had known— but 
it’s not too late yet. 

cuRns. {with a grin) Thirty-nine candles, if you’re thinking of 
baking a cakel , 

BIGELOW, (meamng/y) 'That’s not old— but it’s not young either. 
Curt. 

CURTIS, {disgustedly) You talk like an old woman. Big. What have 
years to do with it? Manba is young in spirit and always will be. 
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inhere is a knoc\ at the door and maeiha’s poice caBing: "May I 
come in, pec^k?”) Sure tfaingl (bigblow jumps to open the door and 
usamk enters. She is fstshed, exeiud, jtM of the joy of life, panting 
from her exertions^ 

MAiXHA. (laughing) I*ve had to run away and kave them with the 
governess. They're too active for me. (<SAe throws herself on the 
couch) Phew! I'm all tired out. I must be getting old. 

cDiiTis. (u/Uh a grin) Big was just this minute remarking that, 
Mardia. (aKaajcrs/loo\s embarrassed.) 

UAMXHK. (laughing at him) Well, I dedarel Of all the horrid things 
to hear — 

BuaLOW. (stiB embarrassed but forcing a joining tone) He— f>revari> 
cates, Mrs. Jayson. 

MARTHA. There now, CurtI I'msureit was you who said it. It sounds 
just like one of your horrid kcts. 

UGELow. And how can I o£kr my felicitations now? But I do^ de- 
qiite your husband’s calumny. May your shadow never grow less. 

MARTHA. Thank you. (She shahes his proffered hand heartily^ 

BIGELOW. And now I'll collect my flock and go home. 

CURTIS. So long. Big. Be sure you dcm’t mislay one of your hdrsi 

BuaLOw. No fw— but they might mislay me. (He goes, cuans sBs 
down on couch, bcartha goes to the window right, and loo^s out — 
after a pause, waving her hand^ 

MARTHA. There they go. What darlings they arel (cdriis grunts 
perfunctorily, martha comes bacl( and sits beside curtis on the couch 
—with a sigh) Whoever did say it was right. Curt I am getdi^ old. 

CURTIS, (tahing one of her hands and patting it) Nonsensel 

MARTHA, (shalfing her head and smiling with a touch of sadness) 
No. I fed it 

CURTIS, (puts his arms around her protecting^y) Nonsense! You're 
not the sort that ever grows old. 

MARTHA, (nesting up to him) I’m afraid we’re all diat sort, dear. 
Even you. (She touches the white hair about his temples fda/yftHy) 
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Grcumstantul evidence. 1*11 have to dye it when you're asleq;i Kune 
tiine— and then nobody’ll know. 

cintns. {looking at her) You haven’t any aher threads. (Jokm^y) 
Am I to suspect— 

MAKTHA. No^ I don’t. Honest, cross my hear^ I wouldn’t even con- 
ceal that from you, if I did. But gray hairs prove nothing. I am actually 
older than you, don’t forget 

CDKtis. One whole year I That’s frightful, isn’t it? j 

MAKiHA. I’m a woman, remember; so that one meani at least six. 
Ughl Let’s not talk about it Do you know, it really fills me widi a 
queer panic sometimes? \ 

coans. {squeezing her) Silly girll 

MARTHA, {snugf^ing close to him) Will you always ]ove\me — even 
when I’m old and ugly and feeble and you’re sdll young and strong 
and handsome? 

CURTIS, {kuses her— tenderly) Martha! What a foolish question, 
sweetheart! If we ever have to grow old, well do it together just as 
we’ve always done everydung. 

MARTHA, {with a happy sigh) That’s my dream of hapjnness. Curt 
{Enthusiastieatty) Oh, it has been a wonderful, strange life we’ve 
lived together. Curt, hasn’t it? You’re sure you’ve never r^etted, 
never had the weest doubt that it might have been better with— 
someone else? 

CURTIS, {kisses her agam— tenderly reproachful) Martha! 

MARTHA. And I have hdpedr-really hdped you, haven’t I? 

CURTIS, {mtsch moved) You’ve been the best wife a man could ever 
wish for, Martha, You’ve beeor-^u ate wonderful I owe everything 
to you— your sympathy and encouragement Don’t you know I realize 
that? (5Ae h^ses him gratefully.) 

MARTHA, {musing happily) Yes, it^s been a wonderful glorious life, 
rd live it over again if I could, every sing^ second of it— even the ter- 
rible sufiiering— the diildren. 

cuRZU. {wittdng) Don’t I wouldn’t want that over again. {Then 
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changing the subject abruptly) But why have you been putting all 
our life into the past tense? It seems to me the most interesting part 
is still ahead of us. 

MARTHA, (softly) I mcan—togcthcr— CuTt. 

CURTIS. So do I! 

MARTHA. But you’re going away — ^and I can’t go with you this time* 

CURTIS, (smiling to himself over her heai) Yes, that docs complicate 
matters, doesn’t it? 

MARTHA, (hurt — looking up at him) Curt! How indifferently you 
say that — ^as if you didn’t card 

CURTIS, (avoiding her eyes^—teasingly) What do you think you’ll do 
all the time I’m gone? 

MARTHA. Oh, I’ll be lost — dead — ^I won’t know what to do. I’ll die of 
loneliness — (yearning creeping into her voice) unless — 

CURTIS, (inquisitively) Unless what? 

MARTHA, (burying her face on his shoulders— passionately) Oh, 
Curt, I love you sol Swear that you’ll always love me no matter what 
I do— no matter what I ask — 

CURTIS, (vaguely uneasy now, trying to peer into her face) But, 
sweetheart — 

MARTHA, (giving way weah}y to her feelings for a moment— -entreat^ 
ingly) Then don’t go! 

CURTIS, (astonished) Why, I’ve got to go. You know that. 

MARTHA. Yes, I suppose you have. {Vigorously, as if flinging off a 
weahjiess) Of course you have! 

CURTIS. But, Martha, you said you’d be lonely unless— unless what? 

MARTHA. Unless I — (She hesitates, blushing and confused) I mean 
we— oh, I’m so afraid of what you’ll— hold me close, very close to you 
and I’ll whisper it. (She pulls his head down and whispers in his ear. 
A lool( of disappointment and aversion forces itself on his face.) 

CURTIS, (almost indignantly) But that’s impossible, Martha! 

MARTHA, (pleadingly) Now don’t be angry with me. Curt— not till 
you’ve heard everydung. ( With a trace of defiance) It isn’t impossible, 
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Curt. It’s sol It’s happenedi I was saving it as a secret-to tdl you 
today^-on my birthday, 
cintns. {stunned) You mean it’s a £act? 

MAaiHA. Yes. {^hen piUftdly) Ob, Curt, don’t look that way! You 
seem so cold— so far away from me. (Straining her stems absmt him) 
Why don’t you hold me close to you? Why don’t you say you’re glad 
—for my sake? 

cuans. (agitatedly) But Martha, you don’t understand. How cm I 
pretend gla^ess when — (Vehemendy) Why, it would spoil all our 
plansl \ 

isARTHA. Plans? Our plans? What do you mean? \ 

CURTIS, (excitedly) Why, you’re going with me, of course! I’ve ol^ 
tained official permission. I’ve beeii working for it for months. The 
letter came yesterday morning. 

MARTHA, (stunned) Permission — to go with you — ? 

CURTIS, (excitedly) Yes. I couldn’t conceive going without you. 
A.nd I knew how you must be wishing— 

MARTHA, (in pain) Oh! 

CURTIS, (distractedly— jumping to his feet and staring at her be- 
wilderedly) Marthal You don’t mean to tell me you weren’tl 
MARTHA, (in a crushed voice) I was wishing you’d finally decide 
not to go— 

CURTIS, (betraying exasperation) But you must realize that’s impos- 
sible. Martha, are you sure you’ve clearly understood what I’ve told 
you? You can go with me, do you hear? Everything is arranged. And 
I’ve had to fight so hard— I was running the risk of losing my own 
dunce by my insistence that I couldn’t go without you. 

MARTHA, (tvealfly and helplessly) I understand all that, Curt. 
CURTIS, (indignantly) And yet you hesitate! Why, diis is the great- 
est thing of its kind ever attempted! There are unprecedented possi- 
bilities! A whole new world of knowledge may be opened the 
very origin of Man himself! And you will be the only woman— 
MARTHA. I realize all that, Curt. 
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CURTIS. You can’t— and hesitate! And then— think, Martha!— it wiW 
mean that you and I won't have to be separated. We can go on living 
the old, free life together. . 

MARTHA, {growing calm now) You arc forgetting— what I told you. 
Curt. You must face the fact. I can't go. 

CURTIS, {overwhelmed by the finality of her tone-^-after a pause) 
How long have you known this? 

MARTHA. Two months, about. 

CURTIS. But why didn’t you tell me before? 

MARTHA. I was afraid you wouldn't understand — and you haven't, 
Curt. But why didn't you tell me before what you were planning? 

CURTIS, {eagerly) You mean — then you would have been glad to go 
—before this had happened? 

mar™ A. I would have accepted it. 

CURTIS, {despairingly) Martha, how could you ever have allowed 
this to happen? Oh, I suppose I'm talking foolishness. It wasn't your 
seeking, I know. 

MARTHA. Yes, it was, Curt. 

CURTIS, {indignantly) Martha! {Then in a hurt tone) You have 
broken the promise we made when they died. We were to keep thdr 
memories inviolate. They were to be always— our only children. 

MARTHA, {gently) They forgive me, Curt. And you'll forgive me, 
too, when you sec him— and love him. 

CURTIS. Him? 

MARTHA. I know it will be a boy. 

CURTIS, {sinking down on the couch beside her^ully) Martha! 
You have blown my world to bits. 

MARTHA, {taking one of his hands in hers~--gently) You must make 
allowances for me, Curt, and forgive me. I am getting old. No, it's 
the truth. I've reached the turning point. Will you listen to my side 
of it, Curt, and try to see it— with sympathy— with true understand- 
ing— {With a trace of forgetting your work for the 

moment? 
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CURTIS, {miserably) That’s un&ir, Martha. I think of it as our 
work— and I always have believed you did, too. 

MARTHA, (quiclfly) I did. Curt! I do! All in the past is our work. It’s 
my greatest pride to think so. But, Curt, HI have to confess frankly — 
during the past two years I’ve felt myself feeling as if I wasn’t com** 
plete— with that alone. 

CURTIS. Martha! (Bitterly) And all the time I believed that more 
and more it was becoming the aim of your life, too. { 

MARTHA, (u/ith a sad smile) Fm glad of that, dear. I tried my b^t 
to conceal it from you. It would have been so unfair to let you gue^ 
while we were still in harness. But oh, how I kept looking forward 
to the time when we would come back— and rest— in our own homely 
You know, you said that was your plan — ^to stay here and write your 
books — and I was hoping— 

CURTIS, (with a gesture of aversion) I loathe this book writing. It isn’t 
my part, I realize now. But when I made the plans you speak of, how 
could I know that then? 

MARTHA, (decisively) You’ve got to go. I won’t try to stop you. HI 
help all in my power— as I’ve always done. Only— I can’t go with you 
any more. And you must help me — ^to do my work— by understanding 
it. (He is silent, frowning, his face agitated, preoccupied. She goes on 
intensely) Oh, Curt, I wish I could tell you what I feel, make you feel 
with me the longing for a child. If you had just the tiniest bit of femi- 
nine in you — ! (Forcing a smile) But you’re so utterly masculine, 
dear! That’s what made me love you, I suppose— so I’ve no right to 
complain of it. (Intensely) I don’t. I wouldn’t have you changed one 
bit! I love you! And I love the things you love— your work— because 
it’s a part of you. And that’s what I want you to do— to reciprocate— 
to love the creator in me— to desire that I, too, should complete myself 
with the thing nearest my heart! 

CURTIS, (intensely preoccupied with his own struggle-^aguely) 
But I thought— 

MARTHA. I know; but, after all, your work is yours, not mine. 1 have 
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been only a hdper, a good comrade, too, I but— tomehow^ut* 

side of it alL Do you remember two years ago when we were camped 
in Yunnan, among the aboriginal tribes? It was one night there u^en 
we were lying out in our sleeping-bags up in the mountains abng the 
Tibetan frontio*. I couldn’t sleep. Suddenly I felt oh, so tired— utterly 
alone— out of harmony with you— with the earth under me. I became 
horribly despondent— like an outcast who suddenly realizes the whole 
world is alien. And all the wandering about the world, and all the 
romance and excitement I’d enjoyed in it, appeared an aimless, futile 
business, chasing around in a circle in an effort to avoid touching 
reality. Forgive me, Curt. I meant myself, not you, of course. Oh, it 
was horrible, I tell you, to feel that way. I tried to laugh at myself, to 
fight it off, but it stayed and grew worse. It seemed as if I were the 
only creattne alive— who was not alive. And all at once the picture 
came of a tribeswoman who stood looking at us in a little mountain 
village as we rode by. She was nursing her child. Her eyes were so 
curiously sure of herself. She was horribly ugly, poor woman, and yet 
—as the picture came back to me— I appeared to myself the ugly one 
while she was beautiful. And I thought of our children who had died 
— ^and such a longing for another child came to me that I began sob- 
bing. You were asleep. You didn’t hear. (^She pauses— then proceeds 
slowly) And when we came back hero— to have a home at last, I was 
so happy because I saw my chance of fulfillment— before it was too 
late. (In a gende, pleading voice) Now can you understand, dear? 
(She puts her hand on his arm^ 

cxiRTis. (starting as if awakfng from a deep) Understand? No, I 
can’t understand, Martha. 

M AaTHA. (in a gasp of unbearable hurt) Curt! I don’t believe you 
heard a word I was saying. 

CDKns. (bursdng forth as if releasing M the penPup struggle that 
has been gathering ufithin him) No^ I can’t understand. I can’tl It 
seems like treachery to me. 

MAETHA. Curtl 
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CDsns. I’ve depended on you. This is the crucial point— the biggest 
thiog of my life— and you desert me! 

hUKiHK. (resentment gathering in her eyes) If you’d listened to me 
—ifyou’deventriedtofeel— 

cams. I feel that you’re deliberately ruining my highest hope. How 
can I go on without you? I’ve been trying to imagine myself alone. 
I can’t! Even with my work— whom can I get to take your place? Oh, 
Martha, v^y do you have to bring this new element into our lives 
at diis late day? Haven’t we been sufficient, you and I together? Isn’t 
that a more difficult, beautiful happiness to achieve than— children? 
Everyone has children. Don’t I love you as much as any man could 
love a woman? Isn’t that enough for you? Doesn’t it mean anything 
to you that I need you so terribly — for myself for my work— for every- 
thing dut is best and worthiest in me? Can you expect me to be glad 
when you propose to introduce a stranger who will steal away your 
love, your interest — ^who will separate us and deprive me of youl No, 
no, I can’t! It’s asking the impossible. I’m only human. 

MARTHA. If you Were human you’d think of my life as well as yours. 

CURTIS. I do! It’s our life I am fighting for, not mine— o»r lifo that 
you want to destroy. 

MARTHA. Our life seems to mean your life to you. Curt— and only 
your lifo. I have devoted fifteen years to that. Now I must fight for 
my own. 

CURTIS, (aghast) You talk as if we were enemies, Martha! (Striding 
forward and seizing Her in his arms) No, you don’t mean it! I love 
you so, Martha! You’ve made yourself part of my life, my work— I 
need you so! I can’t share you with anyone! I won’t! Martha, my own! 
Say that you won’t, dear? (He Ifisses her passionately again and 
again.) 

MARTHA. (aU her love and tenderness aroused by his hfssesand pas- 
sionate sincerity— weal(ening) Curt! Curt! (PitiaHy) It won’t sep- 
arate us, dear. Can’t you see he will be a link between us— even when 
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we're away from each other—that he will bring us together all the 
closer? 

coins. But I can't be away from you! 

MAMHA. (miseraUy) C%, Curt, why won't you look the fact in the 
face— and learn to accept it with joy? Why can't you for my sake? I 
would do that for you. 

coins. {breal(ing away from her—passiotuUely) You will not do 
what I have implored you— for me! And I am looking the fact in the 
face— the fact that there must be no frictl (Avoiding her eyes— as if 
defying his own finer feelings) There are doctors who— 

MAiTHA. (shrinlfing bac\ from him) Curt! You propose that— to 
me! (With overwhelming sorrow) Oh, Cun! When I feel him— his 
life within me— like a budding of my deepest soul— you say what you 
have just said! (Grief-stricl^/m) Oh, you never, never, never will 
understand! 

coins, (shamefacedly) Martha,— I (Distractedly) I don't know 
what I’m saying! This whole situation is so imbearable! Why does it 
have to happen now? 

MARTHA, (gently) It must be now— or not at all — at my age, dear. 
(TAr» after a pause— staring at him frightenedly— sadly) You’ve 
changed. Cun. I remember it used to be your happiness to sacrifice 
yourself for me. 

coins. I had no work then— no purpose beyond myself. To sacri- 
free oneself is easy. But when your only meaning comes as a searcher 
for knowledge— you can’t sacrifice that, Martha. You must sacrifice 
everything for that or lose all sincerity. 

MARTHA. I wonder where your work leaves off and you begin. Hasn’t 
your work become you? 

coRns. Yes and no. (Helplessly) You can’t imderstand, Mar- 
tha! . . . 

MARTHA. Nor you. 

coins, (with a trace of bitter irony) And you and your work? 
Aren’t they one and the same? 
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MARTHA. So you diink nune is selfish, too? {After « pause— toAly) 
I can’t blame you, Curt. It’s all my fault I’ve spoiled you by giving up 
my life so completely to yours. You’ve forgotten I have one. Oh, I 
don’t mean that I was a martyr. I know that in you alone lay my hap> 
piness in diose years— after the children died. But we are no longer 
what we were then. We must, both of us, relearn to love and reqpect 
— ^what we have become. 

CURTIS, {violently) Nonsense! You talk as if love were an intel* 
lectual process — {Tal(ing her into his arms— passionately) I love you 
— You are me and I am you! What use is all this vivisecting? (He 
l(isses her fiercely. They loo\ into each other's eyes for a secoruir- 
then instinctively fall hacl( from one another.) ^ 

MARTHA, {inawhisper) Yes, you love me. But who am I? You don’t 
know. 

CURTIS, {frightfully) Martha! Stop! This is terrible! {They eon- 
tinue to be held by each other's fearfully questioning eyes^ 


CURTAIN 
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S am-Same as Act Two. As the curtain rises, jayson is discovered 
sitting in an armchair by the fireplace, in which a log fire is burn- 
ing fitfully. He is staring into the flames, a strwned, expectant expres- 
sion on his face. It is about three o’clock in the morning. There is no 
light but that furnished by the fire which fdls the room with shifting 
shadows. The door in the rear is opened and richakd appears, his face 
harried by the stress of unusual emotion. Through the open doorway, 
a low muffled moan of anguish sounds from the upper part of the 
house. JAYSON and Richard both shudder. The latter closes the door 
behind him quickly as if anxious to shut out the noise. 

JAYSON, {looking up anxiously) Wdl? 

RICHARD, {involuntarily straightening up as if about to salute and 
report to a superior officer) No change, m. {Then, as if remembering 
himself, comes to the fireplace and slumps down in a chair— ap- 
tatedly) God, Dad, I can’t stand her moaning and screaming! It’s got 
my nerves shot to pieces. I thought 1 was hardened. I’ve heard them 
out in No Man’s Land— dying by inches— when you couldn’t get to 
them or help-hut this is worse— a million timesl After all, that was 
war— and they were men— 

JAYSON. Martha is having an exaptionally hard ordeal. 

RICHARD. Since three o’clock this morning— yesterday morning, I 
diould say. It’s a wonder she isn’t dead. 

JAYSON, {after a pause) Where is Curt? 

RICHARD, {harshly) Still out in the garden, walking around like a 
lunatic. 

JAYSON. Why didn’t you make him come in? 
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ucHAitD. Make himi It's easy to say. He’s in a queer state. Dad, I 
can tell youl There’s something torturing him besides her pain— 
JAYSON, (a/fer a pause) Yes, there’s a lot in aU this we don’t know 
about 

MCHAiio. I su[^>ose die reason he’s so down on the family is because 
we’ve radier cut her since that tea affair. 

JASON. He shouldn’t blame us. She acted abominably and has cer- 
tainly caused enough talk since then— always about witb Bigekiw — 
MCHAKD. {with a sardonic laugh) And yet he keeps asking everyone 
to send for Bigelow— says he wants to talk to him— not us. We cu’t 
understand! {He laughs bitterly) ’ 

JAYSON. I’m afraid Curt knows we understand too much. {Agi- 
tatedly) But why does he want Bigelow, in God’s name? In his pres- 
ent state — ^with the suspicions he must have— there’s liable to be a 
frightful scene. 

RicHAKo. Don’t be afraid of a scene. {With pitying scorn) The hell 
of it is he seems to regard Bigelow as his best friend. Damned if I 
can make it out 

JAYSON. I gave orders that they were always to tell Curt Bigelow was 
out of town and couldn’t be reached. {With a sigh) What a frightful 
situation for all of us! {After a pause) It may sound cruel of me— but 
—I can’t help wishing for all our sakes that this child will never — 
MCHAKD. Yes, Dad, I know what you’re thinking. It would be the 
best thing for it too— although I hate myself for saying it. {There is 
a pause. Then the door in rear is opened and lily appears. She is pale 
and aptated. Leading the door open behind her she comes forward 
and flings herself on the lounge) 

JAYSON. {anxiouHy) Well? 

ULY. {irritably, getting up and switching on the lights) Isn’t every- 
thing gloomy enough? {Sits down) I couldn’t bear it upstairs one 
second longer. Esther and Emily are coming down, too. It’s too much 
for them— and they’ve had personal experience, (frying to mas^ her 
agitation by a pretense at flippancy) I hereby become a life-member 
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of the Birth Control League. Let’s let humanity cease— if God can’t 
manage its continuance any better than that! 

ucHAis. {stmusly) Second the motion. 

jAVSON. (peepuhly) You’re young idiots. Keep your blasphemous 
nonsense to yourself lilyl 

ULT. {jumpingupani rtefflpmgAer/ooS— AyiSmcdtfy) Ican’t stand 
it Take me home, Dick, won’t you? We’re doing no good waiting 
here. I’ll have a fit— or something— if I stay. 

ucHAKD. {ghd of the excuse to go himself— hrislfly) 'That’s how I 
feel. I’ll drive you home. Come along, (esthek and EMn.Y enter, fol- 
lowed by John.) 

ULT. (excitedly) I’ll never marry or have a childl Never, neverl I’ll 
go into Mark’s ofllce tomorrow and make myself independent of 
marriage. 

ESTHEE. SsshI Lilyl Don’t you know you’re shouting? And what 
silly ulkl 

ULT. m show you whether it’s sillyl I’ll— 

KiCHARD. (impatiently) Are you coming or not? 

ULT. (quichfy) Yes— wait— here I am. (She pushes past the others 
and follows mchakd out rear, esthee and emilt sit on couch— jowi on 
chair, right rear.) 

esthee. (with a sigh) I thought I went through something when 
mine were born— but this is too awful. 

BMn.T. And according to John, Curt actually says he hates it! Isn’t 
that terrible? (After a pause— meamngly) It’s almost as if her suffer- 
ing was a punishment, don’t you think? 

ESTHEE. If it is, she’s being punished enough. Heaven knows. It 
can’t go on this way mudi longer or something dreadful will happen. 

EiOLT. Do you think the baby— 

ESTHEE. I don’t know. I shouldn’t say it but perhaps it would be 
better if— 

EMILT. That’s what I think. 

ESTHEE. Oh, I wish I didn’t have such evil su^dons-but the way 
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Curt goes on— how can you help feeling there’s something wrong? 

JAYSON, {suddenly) How is Curt? 

EMILY. John just came in from the garden. {Turning around to 
where John is dozing in his chair-— sharply) John! Well I never! If 
he isn’t falling asleep! John! {He jerl^s up his head and stares at her, 
blinl^ing stupidly. She continues irritably) A nice time to pick out 
for a nap, I must say. 

JOHN, {surlily) Don’t forget 1 have to be at the bank in the morning. 

JAYSON, {testily) I have to be at the bank, too — and you don’t notice 
me sleeping. Tell me about Curt. You just left him, didn’t you? \ 

JOHN, {irritably) Yes, and I’ve been walking around that darned 
garden half the night watching over him. Isn’t that enough to w^ar 
anyone out? I can feel I’ve got a terrible cold coming on — 

ESTHER, {impatiently) For goodness’ sake, don’t you start to pity 
yourself! 

JOHN, {indignantly) I’m not. I think I’ve showed my willingness 
to do everything I could. If Curt was only the least bit grateful! He 
isn’t. He hates us all and wishes we were out of his home. I would have 
left long ago if I didn’t want to do my part in saving the family from 
disgrace. 

JAYSON, {impatiently) Has he quieted down, that’s what I want to 
know? 

JOHN, {harshly) Not the least bit. He’s out of his head— and I’d be 
out of mine if a child was being born to my wife that— 

JAYSON, {angrily) Keep that to yourself! Remember you have no 
proof. {Morosely) Think all you want— but don’t talk. 

EMILY, {pettishly) The whole town knows it, anyway; I’m sure 
they must. 

JAYSON. There’s only been gossip— no real scandal. Let’s do our 
united best to keep it at that. {After a pause) Where’s Aunt Eliza- 
beth? We’ll have to keep an eye on her, too, or she’s quite liable to 
blurt out the whole business before all comers. 

ESTHER. You needn’t be afraid. She’s forgotten all about the scan- 
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dateus part. No word of it hat come to her out in the country and 
the hasn’t set foot in town since that uxifortunate tea, remember. And 
at present she’s so busy wishing the child will be a boy, that she hasn’t 
a thought for another thing. (TAe door in the rear is opened and 
MARK SHEFFiELnmterr. He comes up to the iire to warm himself. The 
others watch him in silence for a moment.) 

JAYSON, (impatiently) Well, Mark? Where’s Curt? 

SHEFFIELD. (Jrowning) Inside. I think he’ll be with us in a minute. 
(With a scornful smile) Jiut now he’s phoning m Bigelow. (The 
others gasp.) 

JAYSON, (furiously) Pot God’s sake, couldn’t you stop him? 

SHEFFIELD. Not without a scene. Your Aunt persuaded him to come 
into the house — and he rushed for the phone. I think he guessed we 
had been lying to him — 

JAYSON, (after a pause) Then he — ^Bigelow— will be here soon ? 

SHEFFIELD, (dryly) It depends on his sense of decency. As he seems 
lacking in that quality. I’ve no doubt he’ll come. 

JOHN, (rising to his feet— pompously) Then I, for one, will go. 
Come, Emily. Since Curt seems bound to disgrace everyone con- 
cerned, I want it thoroughly understood that we wash our hands of 
the whole disgraceful affair. 

EMILY, (snappishly) Go if you want tol I won’tl (Then with a sac- 
rificing cur) I think it is our duty to suy. 

JAYSON, (exasperated) Sit down. Wash your hands indeedi Aren’t 
you as much concerned as any of us? 

.SHEFFIELD, (shorpfy) Sshhl I think I hear Curt. now. (john sits 
down abruptly. All stiffen into stony attitudes. The door it opened 
and CURTIS enters. He is incredibly drawn and haggard, a tortured, 
bewildered expression in his eyes. His hair is disheveled, his boots 
caked with mud. He stands at the door staring from one to the other 
of his family with a wild, contemptuous scorn and mutters.) 

CURTIS. LiarsI Well, he’s coming now. (Then bewilderedly) Why 
didn’t you want him to come, eh? He’s my oldest friend. I’ve got to 
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talktosomeone— andl can’ttoyou. (WUily) What do you want here, 
anyway? Why don’t you go? (A scream of %uacrHA'»is heard through 
the doorway, curt shudders violenAy, slams the door to with a crash, 
putting his shoulders against it as if to bar out the sound inexorably 
—in anguish) God, why must she go through such agony? Why? 
Why? {He goes to the fireplace as mark mahes way for him, flings 
himself exhaustedly on a chair, his shoulders bowed, his face hidden 
in his hands. The others stare at him pityingly. There is a tong sdjence. 
Then the two women whisper together, get up and tiptoe out m the 
room, motioning for the others to follow them, john does so. shbr* 
FIELD starts to go, then notices the preoccupied jatson who is ste^ng 
moodily into the fire.) \ 

SHEFFIELD. SsttI {As JAYSON lool(s Up— in a whisper) Let’s go out 
and leave him alone. Perhaps he’ll sleep. 

JAYSON, {starting to follow Sheffield, hesitates and puts a hand on 
his son’s shoulder) Curt. Remember I’m your father. Can’t ydu con- 
fide in me? I’ll do anything to help. 

CURTIS, {harshly) No, Dad. Leave me alone. 

JAYSON, {piqtsed) As you wish. {He starts to go.) 

CURTIS. And send Big in to me as soon as he comes. 

JAYSON, {stops, appears about to object— then remarks coldly) Very 
well — if you insist. {He smtches off the lights. He hesitates at the door 
uncertainly, then opens it and goes out. There is a pause. Then cdrtis 
lifts his head and peers about the room. Seeing he is alone he springs 
to his feet and begins to pace bac\ and forth, his teeth clenched, his 
features worhing convulsively. Then, as if attracted by an irresistMc 
impulse, he goes to the closed door and pssts his ear to the eraefi. He 
evidently hears his wife’s moans for he starts away— in agony ^ 
cuRTu. CMi, Martha, Maithal Martha, darlingl {He fiingt himsdf 
in the chair by the fireplace— diides his faceHn his hands and sobs 
bitterly. There is a ring from somewhere in the house. Soon after 
there it a finoe\ at the door, eoant doesn’t hear at first but when it it 
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repeated he mutters husl^y) Come in. (bioeiow enters., anau looJ^s 
up at him) CbK diat door, for God’s sakel 

hcbijow. (does so— then taking off his overcoat, hat, and throwing 
them on the lounge comes quic\ly over to curtis) I got over as soon 
as I could. (As he sees cokhs* face he starts and says sympathetictdly) 
By Jove, old man, you look as though you’d been throu^ hell! 

cmns. (grimly) I have. I am. 

BIGELOW, (slapping his hacl() Buck up! (Then anxiously) How’s 
Martha? 

CURTIS. She’s in hell, too — 

BIGELOW, (attempting consolation) You’re surely not worrying, are 
you? Martha is so strong and healthy there’s no doubt of her pulling 
through in fine shape. 

CURTIS. She should never have attempted this. (After a pause) I’ve 
a grudge against you, Big. It was you bringing your children over 
here that first planted this in her mind. 

BIGELOW, (after a pause) I’ve guessed you thought that. That’s why 
you haven’t noticed mp— or them— over here so much lately. I’ll con- 
fess that I felt you — (Angrily) And the infernal gossip— I’ll admit I 
thought that you — oh, damn this rotten town, anyway! 

CURTIS, (impatiently) Oh, for God’s sake! (Bitterly) I didn’t want 
you here to discuss Bridgetown gosap. 

BIGELOW. I know, old man, forgive me. (In spite of the closed door 
one of Martha’s agonized moans is heard. They both shudder.) 

CURTIS. (i» a dead, monotonous tone) She has been moaning like 
that hour after hour. I’ll have those sounds in my ears until the day 
I die. 

BIGELOW, (trying to distract him) Deuce take it, Curt, I never 
thought you'd turn morbid. 

CURTIS. (darl(ly) I’ve changed, Big— I hardly know myself any 
more. 

BIGELOW. Once you’re back on the Job again, you’ll be all right. 
You’re still determined to go on this expedition, aren’t you? 
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CDicns. Yes. I was supposed to join them diis week in New Ymk 
but I’ve arranged to catch up with them in China— as soon as it’s pos- 
sible for us to go. 

BIGELOW. Us? 

CDBTis. (angrily aggressive) Yes, certainlyl Why not? Martha ought 
to be able to travel in a month or so. 

BIGELOW. Yes, but— do you think it would be safe to take the child ? 

CURTIS, (ttfish a bitser laugh) Yes — was forgetting the child, wasn’t 
I? iyiciously) But perhaps — (TAen catching himself with a groan) 
Oh, damn all children. Big! \ 

BIGELOW, (astonished) Curt! \ 

CURTIS, (in anguish) I can’t help it— I’ve fought against it. But\it's 
there — deep down in me— and I can’t drive it out. I can’t! 

HGELow. (bewildered) What, Curt? 

CURTIS. Hatred! Yes, hatred! What’s the use of denying it? I must 
tell someone and you’re the only one who might understand. (JVith 
a wild laugh) For you— hated your wife, didn’t you? 

BIGELOW, (stunned) Good God, you don’t mean you hate— Martha? 

CURTIS, (raging) Hate Martha? How dare you, you fool! I love 
Martha— love her with every miserable drop of blood in me— with all 
my life— all my soul! She is my whole world— everything! Hate 
Martha! God, man, have you gone crazy m say such a mad thing? 
(Savagely) No. I hate it. It! 

BicELow. (shocked) Curt! Don’t you know you can’t talk like that 
— oow^when— 

cuRTTS. (harshly) It has made us both sufier torments— not only 
nouH-every day, every hour, for months and mondis. Why diouldn’t 
I hate i^ eh? 

BiOLOW. (staring at his friends tvUd, distorted face with growing 
horror) Curt! Can’t you realize how horrible— 

CDins. Yes, it’s horriUe. Fve told myself that a million times. (TFsM 
emfhtais) But it’s truel 
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BIGELOW, {sepereiy) Shut upl What would Martha £eel if she heard 
you going on this way? Why— It would kill herl 

coins. (witA a sobbing groan) Oh, I know, I know! (After a 
pause) She read it in my eyes. Yes, it’s horrible, but wdien I saw her 
there suffering so frightfully— I couldn’t keep it out of my eyes. I 
tried to force it back— for her sake— but I couldn’t. I was holding her 
hands and her eyes searched mine with such a longing question in 
them— and she read only my hatred there, not my love for her. And 
she screamed and seemed to try to push me away. I wanted to kneel 
down and pray for forgiveness— to tell her it was only my love for 
her— that I couldn’t help it. And then the doctors told me to leave — 
and now the door is locked against me — (He sobs.) 

BIGELOW, (greatly moved) This is only your damned imagination. 
They put you out because you were in their way, that’s all. And as for 
Martha, she was probably suffering so much — 

CURTIS. No. she read it in my eyes. I saw that look in hers— of hor> 
ror — ^horror of me! 

BIGELOW, (gruffly) You’re raving, damn it! 

CURTIS, (unheeding) It came home to her then — ^the undeniable 
truth. (With a groan) Isn’t it fiendish that I should be the one to add 
to her torture — ^in spite of myself — ^in spite of all my will to conceal 
it! She’ll never forgive me, never! And how can I forgive myself? 

BIGELOW, (distractedly) For God’s sake, don’t think about it! It’s 
ridiculous! 

CURTIS, (growing more calm — in a tone of obsession) She’s guessed 
it ever since that day when we quarreled— her birthday. Oh, you can 
have no idea of the misery there has been in our lives since then. You 
haven’t seen or guessed the reason. No one has. It’s been— the thought 
of ir. 

BIGELOW. Curt! 

CURTIS, (unheeding) For years we two were sufficient, each to each. 
There was no room for a third. And it was a fine, free life we had 
made. 
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BIGELOW. But that life was your life. Curt— 

CURTIS, {pchemenily) No, it was her life, too--her work as well as 
mine. She had made the life, our life— the work, our work. Had she 
the right to repudiate what she’d built because she suddenly has a 
fancy for a home, children, a miserable ease? 

BIGELOW. Curt I 

GURUS. Oh, 1 tried to become reconciled. I tried my damnedest But 
I couldn’t. I grew to dread the idea of this intruder. She saw t^. I 
denied it— but she knew. There was something in each of us the other 
grew to hate. And still we loved as never bebre, perhaps, for we mew 
to pity each other’s helplessness. 

BIGELOW. Curtl Are you sure you ought to tell anyone this? ' 

CURTIS, {waving his remark aside) One day a thought suddenly 
struck me— a horrible but fascinating possibility that had never oc- 
curred to me before. {With feverish intensity) Can you guess what 
it was? 

BIGELOW. No. And I think you’ve done enough morbid raving, if 
you ask me. 

CURTIS. The thought came to me that if a certain thing happened, 
Martha could still go with me. And I knew, if it did happen, that she’d 
want to go, that she’d fling herself into the spirit of our work to forget, 
that she’d be mine more than ever. 

BIGELOW, {afraid to believe the obvious answer) Curtl 

CURTIS. Yes. My thought was that the child might be born dead. 

BIGELOW. {repelled---stemly) Damn it, man, do you know what 
you’re saying? {RelenHngly) No, Curt, old boy, do stop talking. If 
you don’t I’ll send for a doctor, damned if I won’t. That talk belongs 
in an asylum. God, man, can’t you realize this is your child— yours 
as well as hers? 

CURTIS. I’ve tried. I can’t. There is some force in me— 

BIGELOW, {coldly) Do you realize how contemptible this confession 
makes you out? {Angrily) Why,ifyouhadonetraceof human kind- 
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ness in you— one bit of unselfish love for your wife— one particle of 
pity for her suffering— 

CURTIS, (anguished) I have— all the love and pity in the world for 
herl That's why 1 can’t help hating— the cause of her suffering. 

BIGELOW. Have you never thought that you might repay Martha for 
giving up all her life to you by devoting the rest of yours to her? 

CURTIS, (bitserly) She can be happy without me. She’ll have this 
child— to take my place. (Intensely) You think I wouldn’t give up 
my work for her? But I wouldl I’ll stay here— do anything she wishes 
— ^if only we can make a new beginning again— together— o/one/ 

BIGELOW, (aptated) Curt, for God’s sake, don’t return to that! 
Why, good God, man— even now — don’t you realize what may be 
happening? And you can talk as if you were wishing— 

CURTIS, (fiercely) I can’t help but wish it! 

BIGELOW, (distractedly) For the love of God, if you have such 
thoughts, keep them to yourself. (Jthe door in the rear is opened and 
JAYSON enters, pale and unnerved, A succession of quic\, piercing 
shriel(s is heard before he can close the door behind him. Shudder^ 
ing) My God! My God! (With a fierce cry) Will— this— never— end! 

JAYSON, (tremblingly) Sh-h-h, they say this is the crisis. (Puts his 
arm around curtis) Bear up, my boy, it’ll soon be over now. (He sits 
down in the chair bigelow has vacated, pointedly ignoring the latter. 
The door is opened again and emily, Esther, John and Sheffield file 
in quickly as if escaping from the cries of the woman upstairs. They 
are all greatly aptated, curtis groans, pressing his clenched fists 
against his ears. The two women sit on the lounge, mark comes for- 
ward and stands by jayson’s chair, John sits by the door as before, 
BIGELOW retreats behind curtis’ chair, aware of their hostility. There 
is a long pause.) 

ESTHER, (suddenly) She’s stopped— (J*hey all listen^ 

JAYSON, (huskily) Thank God, it’s over at last. (T he door is opened 
and MRS. DAVIDSON enters. The old lady is radiant, weeping tears of 

w) 
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MEs. DAVIDSON, (cdls out cxultandy between sobs) A son, Curt— a 
son. {With rapt ferpor^-falling on her \nees) Let us all give thanks 
to God! 

cuitns. {in a horrible cry of rage and anguish) No! No! {They all 
cry in fright and amazement: ‘*Curt!’* The door is opened and the 
NURSE appears.) 

NURSE, {looking at gurus, in a low voice) Mr. Jayson, your wife is 
asking for you. I 

BIGELOW, {promptly slapping gurus on the badO There! What did 
I tell you ? Run, you chump! \ 

CURTIS, {with a gasp of joy) Martha! {He rushes out after the 

NURSE.) \ 

BIGELOW, {comes forward to get his hat and coat from the sofa — 
coldly) Pardon me, please. {They shrink away from Aim.) 

EMILY, {as he goes to the door~~~cuttingly) Some people seem to 
have no sense of decency! 

BIGELOW, {stung, stops at the door and loo\s from one to the other 
of them — bitingly) No, I quite agree with you, {He goes out, shut- 
ting the door. T hey all gasp angrily^ 

JOHN. Scoundrel! 

JAYSON, {testily— going to mrs. d,, who is still on her l(nees pray- 
ing) Do get up. Aunt Elizabeth! How ridiculous! What a scene if 
anyone should see you like that! {He raises her to her feet and leads 
her to a chair by the fire. She obeys unresistingly, seemingly unaware 
of what she is doing.) 

ESTHER, {unable to restrain her jealousy) So it's a boy. 

EMILY. Did you hear Curt— how he yelled out *‘No”? It's plain as 
the nose on your face he didn’t want— 

ESTHER. How awful! 

JOHN. Well, can you blame him? 

EMILY. And the awful cheek of that Bigelow person coming here— 

ESTHER. They appeared as friendly as ever when we came in. 
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JOHN. {scomfuUy) Curt is a blind simpleton— and that man is a 
dyed-in-the-wool scoundrel. 

JAYSON, (frightcnedly) Shhh! Suppose we were overheard! 

EMILY. When Curt leaves we can put her in her proper place. Ill 
soon let her know she hasn’t fooled me, for one. {While she is speal^- 
ing MRS. D. has gotten up and is going silently toward the door^ 

JAYSON, {testily) Aunt Elizabeth, where arc you going? 

MRS. D. {tenderly) I must see him again, the dear! {She goes out^ 

ESTHER, {devoured by curiosity— hesitaUngly) I think I— come on, 
Emily. Let’s go up and sec — 

EMILY. Not I! I never want to lay eyes on it. 

JOHN. Nor I. 

ESTHER. I was only thinking— everyone will think it funny if we 
don’t. 

JAYSON, {hastily) Yes, yes. We must keep up appearances. {Getting 
to his feet) Yes, I think we had better all go up— make some sort of 
inquiry about Martha, you know. It’s expected of us and— {They are 
all standing, hesitating, when the door in the rear is opened and the 
NURSE appears, supporting curtis. The latter is li\e a corpse. His face 
is petrified with grief, his body seems limp and half-paralyzed,) 

NURSE, {her eyes flashing, indignantly) It’s‘ a wonder some of you 
wouldn’t come up— here, help me! Take him, can’t you? I’ve got to 
run back! ( jayson and Sheffield spring forward and lead curtis to a 
chair by the fire,) 

JAYSON, {anxiously) Curt! Curt, my boy! What is it, son? 

EMILY, {catching the nurse as she tries to go) Nurse! What is the 
matter? 

NURSE, {slowly) His wife is dead. {They are all still, stunned) She 
lived just long enough to recognize him. 

EMILY. And— the baby ? 

NURSE, {with a professional air) Oh, it’s a fine, healthy baby— eleven 
pounds— that’s what made it so difficult. {She goes. The others all 
stand in silence) 
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ESTHER, {suddenly sinking on the couch and bursting into tears) 
Oh, I’m so sorry I said— or thought— anything wrong about her. Far^ 
give me, Martha! 

SHEFFIELD. {honesUy moifed but unable to resist this opportunity 
for Latinsolemnly) De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 

JAYSON, {u/ho has been giving all his attention to his son) Curt! 
Curt! 

EMILY. Hadn’t the doctor better — ' 

JAYSON. Shhh! He begins to recognize me. Curt! I 

GURUS, {footling around him bewUderedly) Yes. {Suddenly re^ 
membrance comes and a spasm of intolerable pain contracts fea- 
tures, He presses his hands to the side of his head and groans '^ol(- 
enly) Martha! {He appeals wildly to the others) Her eyes— she Imew 
me — ^she smiled — ^shc whispered— Forgive me, Curt! — Forgive her— 
when it was I who should have said forgive me— but before I could— 
she— {He falters bro\enly^ 

EMILY. {lool{ing from one to the other meaningly as if this justified 
all their suspicions) Oh! 

CURTIS, {a sudden triumph in his voice) But she loved me again— 
only me — saw it in her eyes! She had forgotten— {Raging) It 
has murdered her! {Springing to his feet) I hate it— I will never see 
it— never— never— I take my oath! {As his father ta\es his arm — 
shafting him off) Let me go! I am going back to her! {He strides out 
of the door in a frenzy of grief and rage. They ail stand transfixed, 
looking at each other bewUderedly^ 

EMILY, {putting all her venomous gratification into one word) Well! 

CURTAIN 
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S CKntrSamc as Act One, It is afternoon of a fine issjf three days 
later. Motors are heard coming up the drive in froM of the house. 
There is the muffled sound of voices. The maid is seen going along 
the hall to the front door. Then the famffy enter from the rear, First 
come JAYSON and esthek with mrs. davioson^Am uly, dick and 
ammsij>-4hen j«fN and las wife. All are dressed in mourning. The 
only one who betrays any signs of sincere grief is mes. DAvmscDf. The 
others all have a strained loo\, irritated, worried, or merely ghomy. 
They seem to be thinking "The worst is yet to come," 

JAYSON, {leading mrs. d., who is weefnng softly, to the char at left 
of table-^etfuUy) Please do sit down. Aunt {She does so mechan- 
ically) And do stop crying. {He sits down in front of taile. Esther 
g<KS to couch where she is joined by emily. mark goes over and 
stands in bacl^ of them, men and john sit at rear of table, uly comes 
down front and wdl\s about nervously. She seems in a pardeularly 
fretful, upset mood.) 

ULY. {trying to conceal her fedings under a forced fiippaney) 
What ridiculous things funerals are, anywayl That stupid minister- 
whining away through his nose! Why does the Lord show such a 
partiality for men with adenoids, I wonderl 
JAYSON, {testily) Ssfahht Have you no respect for anything? 
ULY. {resentfuUy) If 1 had. I’d have lost it when I saw all of you 
pulling sudi bng faces in the church where you knew you were 
under observation. Pahl Such hypocrisyl And then, to cap it all, 
Emily has to force out a few crocodile tears at the grave! 

EMILY, {indignandy) When I saw CurD-that’s why I cried—not 
fnr her! 
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jATsoN. What a scene Curt madel I actually believe he wanted to 
throw himself into the gravel 

not. You believe he wanted to! Why, it was all Mark and I could 
do to hold him, wasn't it, Mark? (sheffieu) nods^ 

JATSON. I never eapected he’d turn violent like that. He’s seemed 
calm enou^ the past three days. 

ULY. Calml Yes, just like a corpse is calm. 

JAYSON, {distractedly) And now this perfectly mad idea of going 
away today to join that infernal expedition — cleaving that child on 
our hands — ^the child he has never even looked atl Why, n’s too 
monstrously flagranti He’s ddiberately flaunting this scan^ in 
everyone’s face! \ 

JOHN, (firmly) He must be brought to time. 

SHEFFIELD. Yes, we must talk to him— quite openly, if we’re forced 
to. After all, I guess he realizes the situation more keenly than any 
of us. 

ULY. {who has wandered to window on right) You mean you 
think he believes — Well, I don’t. And you bad better be careful not 
to let him guess what you think. {Pointing outside) There’s my 
proof. There he is walking about with Bigelow. Can you imagine 
Curt doing that— if he thought for a moment — 

DICK. Oh, I guess Curt isn’t all fool. He knows that’s the very best 
way to keep people from suspecting. 

ESTHEE. {indignantly) But wouldn’t you think that Bigelow per- 
son — It’s disgusting, his sticking to Curt like this. 

SHEFFIELD. Well, for one. I’m becoming quite resigned to Bigebw’s 
presence. In the first place, he seems to be the only one who can 
bring Curt to reason. Then again, I feel that it is to Bigelow’s own 
interest to convince Curt that he mustn’t provoke an open scandal 
by running away without acknowledging this child. 

ULY. {sttddenly bursting forth hysterically) Oh, I hate you, all 
youl I loathe your suspicions— and I loathe myself because Tm. 
beginning to be poisoned by them, too. 
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BMiLT. Really, lily, at diis late hour— after the way Curt has acted 
—and her last wwds when she was dying— 

uur. {iistracuily) I knowl Shut upl Haven’t you told it a million 
dmes already? (mrs. davidson gets up and wdt\s to the door, rear. 
She has been crying sofAy during this scene, obliviotts to the tidl( 
around Aer.) 

JATSOK. (testily) Aunt ElizabethI Where arc you going? (As she 
doesn’t answer but goes out into the hall) Esther, go with her and see 
that she doesn’t— 

ESTHEiu (^ets up with a jealous irritation) She’s only going up to 
see the baby. She’s simply forgoncn everything else in the worldl 

LILT, (indignantly) She probably realizes what we are too mean to 
remember— that the baby, at least, is innocent. Wait, Esther. I’ll come 
with yon. 

JAYSON Yes, hurry, she shouldn’t be left alone, (esther and lily 
follow the old lady out, rear.) 

DICK, (after a pause— impatientiy) Well, what next? I don’t see 
wdiat good we are accomplishing. May I run along? (He gets up 
restlessly as he is spealfing and goes to the svindow.) 

JAYSON, (severely) You will stay, if you please. There’s to be no 
shirking on anyone’s part It may take all of us to induce Curt — 

SHEFFIELD. I Wouldn’t worry. Bigelow is taking that job off our 
hands, I imagine. 

DICK, (looking out of the window) He certainly seems to be doing 
his damnedest (JVith a sneer) The stage missed a great actor in him. 

JAYSON, (worriedly) But i^ Bigelow should fail— 

SHEFFIELD. Then we’ll succeed. (JVith a grim smtie) By God, we’ll 
have to. 

JAYSON. Curt has already packed his trunks and had them taken 
down to the station— told me he was leaving on the five o’clock train. 

SHEFFIELD. But didn’t you hint to him there was now this matter 
of the child to be considered in making his plans? 
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JAYSON, (iamely) I started to. He simply flared up at me with insane 
rage. 

DICK, (looking out the window) Say, I believe they’re coming in. 

JAYSON. Bigelow? 

DICK. Yes, they’re both making for the front door. 

SHEFFIELD. 1 suggest we beat a retreat to Curt’s study and wait there. 

JAYSON. Yes, let’s do that— come on, all of you. (TAey aH retire 
grumblingfy but precipitately to the study, closing the door behind 
them. The front door is heard opening and a moment /olerlcuRTis 
and BIGELOW enter the room, cubtis’ face is set in an expression of 
stony grief, bigelow is flushed, excited, indignant,) \ 

BIGELOW, (as cuETis sin1(s down on the couchr-^ading mdig- 
nandy) Curt, damn it, wake up! Are you made of stone? Has eVery- 
thing I’ve said gone in one ear and out the other? 1 know it’s hell 
for me to torment you at this particular time but it’s your own in- 
credibly unreasonable actions that force me to. 1 know how terribly 
you must feel but— damn it, man, postpone this going away! Face 
this situation like a man! Be reconciled to your child, suy with him 
at least until you can make suitable arrangements— 

CURTIS, (fixedly) I will never sec it! Never! 

BIGELOW. How can you keep repeating that— with Martha hardly 
cold in her grave? 1 ask you again, what would she think, how would 
she feel — If you would only consent to see this baby, I know you’d 
realize how damnably mad and cruel you arc. Won’t you— just for 
a second? 

CURTIS. No. ijhen raging) If I saw it I’d be tempted to — {Then 
brokenly) No more of that talk. Big. I’ve heard enough. I’ve reached 
the limits 

BIGELOW, {restraining his anger with difficulty-eoldly) That’s 
your final answer, eh? WeU, I’m through. I’ve done all I could. If 
you want to play the brute— to forget all that was most dear in the 
world to Martha— to go your own damn selfish way— well, there’s 
nothing more to be said. {He takes a step toward the door) And I— I 
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want you to understand that all friendship ceases between us from 
this day. You’re not the Curt I thought I knew— and I have nothing 
but a feeling of repulsion— good-by . (He sums for the door^ ' 

CURTIS, (dully) Good-by, Big. 

BIGELOW, (stops, his features wording unth grief, and lool(s bacl( 
at his friend— then suddenly goes bac\ to him—penitendy) Curt! 
Forgive mcl I ought to know better. This isn’t you. You’ll come to 
yourself when you’ve had time to think it over. The memory of 
Martha-— she’ll tell you what you must do. (He wrings curtis’ hani) 
Good-by, old scouti 

CURTIS, (dully) Good-by. (bigelow hurries out, rear, curtis sits in 
a dumb apathy for a while— then groans heartbro\enly) Marthal 
Martha! (He springs to his feet distractedly. The door of the study 
is slowly opened and Sheffield peers out cautiously— then comes into 
the room, followed by the others. They all ta\e seats as before, curtis 
ignores them.) 

SHEFFIELD, (clearing his throat) Curt — 

CURTIS, (suddenly) What time is it, do you know? 

SHEFFIELD, (looking at his watch) Two minutes to four. 

CURTIS, (impatiently) Still an hour more of this! 

JAYSON, (clearing his throat) Curt— (Before he starts what he 
intends to say, there is the sound of voices from the hall. Esther and 
ULY help in mrs. davidson to her former chair. The old lady's face is 
again transformed with joy. Esther joins emily on the couch, uly 
sits in chair— front right. T here is a long, uncomfortable pause during 
which curtis paces up and down.) 

MRS. DAVIDSON, (suddcnly murmuring aloud to herself— happily) 
He’s such a dear! I could stay watching him forever. 

JAYSON, (testily) Sshhh! Aunt! (Then clearing his throat again) 
Surely you’re not still thinking of going on the five o’clock train, 
arc you. Curt? 

CURTIS. Yes. 

SHEFFIELD, (dryly) Then Mr. Bigebw didn’t persuade you— 
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cimns. (coldly and impatiently) I’m not to be persuaded by Big 
or anyone else. And I’ll thank you not to talk any more about it. (They 
dU sti^en resentfully at his tone.) 

JAYSON, (to CURTIS— f» a pleading tone) You musm’t be unrea* 
sonable, Curt. After all we are your hunily-^our best friends in the' 
world— and we are only trying to help you — 

CURTIS, (with nervous vehemence) I don’t want your help. You’ll 
help me most by keeping silent. 1 

EMtoY. (with a meaning lool(_ at the others— sneeringly) Y«, no 
doubt. \ 

ESTHER. Sshhh, Emilyl 
JAYSON, (helplessly) But, you 'see, Curt— 

SHEFFIELD, (with his best judicial air) If you’ll all allow me to be 
the spokesman, I think perhaps that I — (They all nod and signify 
their acquiescence) Well, then, will you listen to me. Curt? (This 
last somewhat impatiently as curtis continues to pace, eyes on the 
floor.) 

CURTIS, (without loo\ingathim — harshly) Yes, I’m listening. What 
else can I do when you’ve got me cornered? Say what you like and 
let’s get this over. 

SHEFFIELD. First of ail, Curt, I hope it is needless for me to express 
how very deeply we all feel for you in your sorrow. But we sincerely 
trust that you are aware of our heartfelt sympathy. (TAey all nod. A 
bitter, cynical smUe comes over uly’s /arr.) 

ESTHER, (suddenly breahfng down and beginning to weep) Poor 
Marthal (sheffieu glances at his tvife, impatient at this interruption. 
The others also show their irritation.) 

EMILY, (pettishly) Estherl For goodness’ sake! (curtis hesitates, 
stares at his sister frownin^y as if jtsdging her sincerity— then 
bends doom over her and hjsses the top of her bowed head impul- 
sively— seems about to brea\ down himself— griu his teeth andjorces 
it bacl^gfanees around at the others defiantly and resumes his 
pacing. ESTHER dries her eyes.) 
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tHBFnsu). (cleamtg his throat) I may truthfully say we all feel — 
as Esther does— even if we do not give vent — (With an ahr of dncere 
sympathy) I know how terrible a day this must be for you, Curt. We 
all do. And we feel guilty in breaking in upon the sanctity of your 
sorrow in any way. But, if you will pardon my saying so, your own 
course of action — the suddenness of your plans — have made it im* 
perative that we come to an understanding about certain things— 
about one thing in particular, I might say. (He pauses, cotcm goes 
on pacing bac\ and forth as if he hadn’t heard^ 

JAYSON, (placatingly) Yes, it is for the best. Curt. 

ESTHER. Yes, Curt dear, you mustn’t be unreasonable. 

DICK, (feeling called upon to say something Yes, old man, you’ve 
got to face things like a regular. Facts are facts. (TAtr mahfs every- 
body uneasy.) 

'ULY. (springing to her feet) Phew! it’s close in here. I’m going 
out in the garden. You can call me when these— orations — are fin- 
ished. (She sweeps out scomfttUy.) 

JAYSON, (calling after her imperiously) Lily! (But she doesn’t 
answer and he gives it up with a hopeless sigh.) 

CURTIS, (harshly) What time is it? 

SHEFFIELD. You have plenty of time to listen to what I — should 
rather say we-4iave to ask you. Curt. I promise to be brief. But first 
let me again impress upon you that I am talking in a spirit of die 
deepest friendliness and sympathy with you— os a fellow-member of 
the same family, I may say — and with the highest ideals and the honor 
of that family always in view, (curtis ma\es no comment. Sheffield 
unconsciously begins to adopt the alert \eenness of the cross-exam- 
iner) First, let me ask you, is it your intention to take that five o’clock 
train today? 

CURTIS, (harshly) I’ve told you that. 

SHEFFIELD. And then you’ll join this expeifition in Ana? 

exnm. You know that. 

SHEFFIELD. To be gone five years? 
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CUKTU. {shrugpng his shoulders) Itfore «r less. 

SHEFFIELD. Is it youT uiteotion to return here at any time before 
you leave for Asia? 
cuKns. No. 


SHEFFIELD. And youT determination cm these plans is irrevocaUe? 

cuans. Irrevocable! Exactly. Please remember that. 

SHEFFIELD. (shoTfly) That being your attitude, I will come bbindy 
to the core of the whole matter—^ child whose coming into the 
world cost Martha her life. \ 

cuEns. {savagely) Her murderer! (TAey off loo\ shocked, s^pi- 
eious.) 

SHEFFIELD. {remonstTotingly but suspiciously) You can hardly hold 
the child responsible for the terrible outcome. Women die every day 
from the same cause. (Keenly) Why do you attribute guilt to the 
child in this case, Curt? . 

CURTIS. It lives and Martha is gone — But Fve said I never wanted 
it mentioned to me. Will you please remember that? 

SHEFFIELD. (shoTply) Its name is Jayson, Curt— in the eyes irf die 
law. Will you please remember that? 

CURTIS, (distractedly) I don’t want to remember anything! (Wildly) 
Please, for God’s sake, leave me alone! 

SHEFFIELD. (colMy) I am sorry. Curt, but you can’t act as if you were 
alone in this afiair. 


CURTIS. Why not? Am I not alone— more alone this minute than 
any creature on God’s earth? 

SHEFFIELD, (soothingly) In your great grief. Yes, yes, of course. We 
all appreciate— and we hate to— (Persuasively) Yes, it would be much 
wiser to postpone these practical considerations until you are in a 
calmer mood. And if you will only give us the chance-why not put 
off this predpitatt dqparture— for a monti^isay— and in the mean' 
time— 

CURTIS, (harshly) I am going when I said I was. I must get away 
from this hcnrible hole— os &r away as I can. I must get bock to my 
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work for only in it will I find Martha again. But you-'^you can’t 
understand that. What is the good of all this talking which leads 
nowhere? 

SHEFFIELD, (coldly) You’re mistaken. It leads to this: Do you under- 
stand that your running away from this child— on the very day of its 
mother’s funeral! — ^will have a very queer appearance in the eyes of 
the world? 

EMiLT. And what are you going to do with the baby, Curt? Do 
you think you can run ofi regardless and leave it here— on our 
hands? 

CURTIS, {distractedly) I’ll give it this home. And someone— any- 
one — ^Esther, Lily — can appoint a nurse to live here and — {Breaking 
down) Oh, don’t bother me! 

SHEFFIELD, {sharply) In the world’s eyes, it will appear precious 
like a desertion on your part. 

CURTIS. Oh, arrange it to suit yourselves— anything you wish — 

SHEFFIELD, {qukl^y) I’ll take you at your word. Then let us arrange 
it this way. You will remain here a month longer at least— 

CURTIS. No! 

SHEFFIELD, {ignoring the interruption) You can make plans for the 
child’s future in that time, become reconciled to it — 

cimns. No! 

JAYSON, {pleadingly) Curt— please— fr>r all our sakes— when the 
honor of the fomily is at stake. 

DICK. Yes, old man, there’s that about it, you know. 

CURTIS. No. 

EMILY. CMi, he’s impossible! 

SHEFFIELD. Perhaps Curt misunderstood me. {Meaningly) Be reocm- 
ciled to it in the eyes of the public, Curt. ’That’s what I meant. Your 
own private feelings in the matter— ore no one’s business but your 
own, of course. 

GOEXis. {beunUeredly) But— I don’t see— CMi, damn your eyes ot 
thepcdUicI 
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noLT. (breatfmgin) It’s all very well £or you to ignore what people 
in town think— youll be in China or heaven knows where, llie 
«ranHal won’t touch you— but we’ve got to live here and have our 
position to consider. 

cums. (mystified) Scandal? What scandal? (Them tvith a harsh 
laugh) Ob, you mean the imbecile busy-bodies will call me an un- 
natural father. Well, let them! I suppose I am. But they don’t knpw— 
EMILY, (spitefully) Perhaps they know more than you think th^ do. 
cuKTis. (turning on her— sharply) Just what ^ you mean by 
that, eh? \ 

ESTHER. Emily! Shhh! 

JAYSON, (fiurriedly) Be still, Emily. Let Mark do the talking. \ 
SHEFFIELD, (interposing placatingly) What Emily means is simply 
this, Curt: You haven’t even been to look at this child since it has 
been born— not once, have you? 
ctntns. No, and I never intend — 

SHEFFIELD, (insinuatingly) And don’t you suppose the doctors and 
nurses— and the servants— have noticed this? It is not the usual pro- 
cedure, you must acknowledge, and they wouldn’t be human if they 
didn’t think your action— or lack of action— peculiar and comment 
on it outside. 

CURTIS. Well, let them! Do you think I care a fiddler’s curse bow 
people judge me? 

SHEFFIELD. It is hardly a case of their judging— you. (Breaking off 
as he catches curtis’ tortured eyes fixed on him svildly) This is a small 
town, Curt, and you know as well as I do, gossip is not the least of its 
fiuilts. It doesn’t take long for such things to get started; (Persua- 
sively) Now I ask you, frankly, is it wise to provoke deliberately what 
may easily be set at rest by a little— I’ll be frank— a little pretense on 
your part? 

JAYSON. Yes, my boy. As a Jayson, I know you don’t wish — 
ESTHER, (withasigh) Yes,youreally must think of us. Curt. 

CURTIS, (in an acute state of muddled confusion) But— I— you— 
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how are you oonoemed? Pretenae? You mean you want me to stay 
and ptetendr-in order that you won’t be disturbed by any silly tales 
they tdl about me? GoodGod,thisistoomuchl 

Why does a man have to be maddened by £oob at such a timel 
(Raging) Leave me alonel You’re like a swarm of poisonous flies. 

JAYSON. Curtl This i»-^eally— when we’ve tried to be so oonad* 
erate— 

JOHN, (buraing with rage) It’s an outrage to allow such insultsi 

SICK. You’re not playing the game^ Curt. 

BMiLT. (spitefully) It seems to me it’s much more for Martha’s sake 
we’re urging you than for our own. tdxet all, the town can’t say 
anydiing against us. 

cuans. (turning on her) Martha’s sake? (Bro\enly) Mardia is 
gone. Leave her out of this. 

SHEFFIELD. (shoTf^y) But unfortunately. Curt, others will not leave 
her out of this. They will pry and pry— you know what they are— 
and — 

EiAiLT. Curt couldn’t act the way he is doing if he ever really cared 
for her. 

cuans. You dare to say thatl (Then controlling himself a bit—unth 
scathing scorn) What do you know of love— women like youl You 
call your little rabbit-hutch emotions love— your bread-and-butter 
passions— and you have the efihontery to judge— 

EMILY, (skrinhing from him frightenedly) OhI JohnI 

JOHN, (getting to his feet) I protesti I cannot allow my own 
brother— 

NCK. (grabbing his arm) Keep your head, old boy. 

SHEFFIELD. (peremptotUy) You are making a fool of yourself Curt 
—and you are dami^ insulting in the bargain. I think I may say 
that we’ve all about reached the end of our patience. What Emily 
said is fw your own best interest, if you had the sense to see it And 
I put it to you once and for all: Are you or are you not willing to Kt 
life a man of honor to pratect your own good name, the family nam^ 
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the name of diis child, and your wi£e*« meiiK»7? Let me tdl you, your 
wife’* good name is more endangered by your stubbornness rban 
anything else. 

coans. {trembling with rage) I— I b^n to think— ^ou— all of 
you— are aiming at something against Martha in this. Ye»— in back 
of your words— your actions— I begin to fed — (Raging) Go away! 
Get out of this house— all of youl Oh, I know your meannessi I’ve 
seen how you’ve tried to hurt her ever since we came— because you 
resented in your small minds her evident superbrity — \ 

EMILY, (scornfully) Superiority, mdeedi \ 

cimns. Her breadth of mmd and greatness of soul that you couldn’t 
understand. I’ve guessed all this, and if I haven’t mterfered it’s only 
because I knew she was too hr above you to notice your sickening 
malice — 

EMILY, (furiously) You’re only acdng^-acdng for Our benefit be- 
cause you think we don’t— 

CURTIS, (turning on her— with annihilating contempt) Why, you — 
poor little nooentityl (john struggles to get forward but dick holds 
him bac\.) 

EMILY, (insane with rage— shrilly) But vire know— and the whole 
town knows— and you needn’t pretend you’ve been bUnd. You’ve 
given the whole thmg away yourself— the silly way you’ve acted— 
tellmg everyone how you hated that baby— lettmg everyone see — 
JAYSON. Emily! (The others are att frightened, try to interrupt her. 
CURTIS stares at her in a stunned bewilderment^ 

EMILY, (pouring forth all her venom regardless) But you might 
as well leave off your idiotic pretendmg. It doesn’t fool us— or anyone 
dso— your sending for Bigdow that night— your hobnobbing with 
him ever since— your pretendmg he’s as much your friend as ever. 
They’re all afraid of you— but I’m notl I teD you to your face— it’s all 
acting you’re doing— ^ust cheap acting to try and pull the wool over 
our eyes until you’ve run away like a coward— and left us to face the 
d^graoe f(»r you with this child on our handsl 
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BRHDu (trying to silence her^-exeitedly) Emily! Keq> sdll, for 
Heaven’s sake! (The others aU utter exeUtmations of catstion, with 
fearful fiances at crans.) 

EMn.T. {becoming exhausted by her oushsrst-^ore faintly) Wdl, 
someone had to show him his place. He thinks he’s so superior to 
us just becauso— telling us how much better she was than— But I 
won’t stand for that I’ve always had a dean name— and always will^ 
and my children, too, thank God! (She sin\s ioutn on the couch 
exhausted, panting but still glaring defiantly at ciniTis.) 

CURTIS, (an awareness of her meaning gradually forcing itself on 
his mini) Bigebw! Big? Pretending he’s as much my friend— (TPiM 
a sudden gasp of swbftted understanding) Oh! (He sways as if he 
were about to fM, shrinbjng away from bmily, all horror) (%, you— 
you— you— filth! 

JOHN, (his fists clenched, tries to advance on his brother) How dare 
you insult my wife! {He is restrained, held bac\ by his remonstrating 
father and dick.) 

MRS. DAVIDSON, (os if Suddenly coming out of a dream— frighP- 
enedly) What is the matter? Why is John mad at Curt? 

CURTIS, (his hands over his eyes, acting like a person stricken with a 
sudden attack ttausea, weakfy) So— that’s— what has been in your 
minds. Oh, this is bestial— disgusting! And there is nothing to be 
done. I feel defenseless. One would have to be as low as you are — 
She would have been defensdess, too. It is better that she’s ^d. (He 
stares about him — wildly) And you think— you all think — 

BSTHER. (pityingly) Curt, dear, we don’t think anything except 
what you’ve made us think with your crazy carrying-on. 

CURTIS, (looking from one to the other of them) Yes— all of you— 
it’s on your faces. (His eyes fix themselves on his aunt) No, you don’t 
—you don’t— 

MRS. DAVosmt. I? Don’t vdut, Curtis? My, how «ck you look, poor 
boy! 

CURTIS. You don’t believe— this child— 
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MU. DAViMOK. (pnmdiy) He’s the sweetest baby I ever sawf 

cintxis. Ah,I knowyou— {Loolffng around at the othen with UnOk- 
ing and hatred) But look at them — {With a burst of fierce determi- 
nation) WaitI I’ll give you the only answer— {He dashes for the 
door in rear, shakes off his father and dick, who try to stop him, and 
then is heard bounding up the stairs in hatt. mcK runs after him, 
JAYSON as far as the doorway, esthu pves a stiffed scream. There is 
a tense pasue. Then dick reappears.) 

DICK. It’s all right. I saw him go in. 

JAYSON, (jrightenedly) But— good God— he’s liable— why 
you follow him? 

DICK. The doctor and nurse are there. They would have called ^ut, 
wouldn’t they, if— 

MRS. DAVIDSON, {getting angrier and angrier as her puzzlement has 
grown greater— in a stem tone) I understand less and less of this. 
Where has Curtis gone? Why did he act so sick? What is the matter 
with all of you? 

ESTHER. Nothing, Aunt dear, nothing! 

MU. DAVIDSON. No, you’U not hush me up! {Accusingly) You all 
look guilty. Have you been saying anything against Curt’s baby? 
That was what Curtis seemed to think. A fine time you’ve picked 
out— with his wife not cold in her grave! 

JAYSON. Aunt! 

MU. DAVIDSON. I never liked that woman. I never understood her. 
But now— now I love her and beg her forgiveness. She died like a 
true woman in the performance of her duty. She died gloriously — 
and I will always respect her memory. {Suddenly flying into a pas- 
sion) I foel that you are all hostile to her bd}y— poor, little, defense- 
less creature! Yes, you’d hate the idea of Curtis’ having a son— you 
and your girls! Well, I’ll make you bitterly regret the day you— 
{She plumps herself doom in her chair again, staring stubbornly and 
angrily before Aer.) 

EMILY. {sptiefuUy) I fear it will be necessary to tell Aunt— 
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jATioN. Sdihl You have made enough trouUe widi yoar telling 
already! (hiiseroMy) It dhould never have come to this pass. Curt will 
never forgive us, neverl 

asTHEiL (resentfully to bmilt) See vdiat not holding your toi^[ue 
has done— and my diildren will have to sufier for it, tool 

SHXFFiBtn. (severdy) If Emily had permitted me to conduct this 
business uninterrupmdly, this would never have occurred. 

EMILY. That's rightl All pick on owl Cowards! (She brea\s down 
tmd sobs.) 

MCE. (from the doorway. Coming bae\ into the room) Sstt! Here 
he comes! 

cintns. (Reenters. There is a lool( of strange exsdtation on his face. 
He looks from one to the other of them. He stammers) Well— my 
answer to you— your rotten world— I kissed him— he’s mine! He 
looked at me— it was as if Martha looked at me— throu^ his eyes. 

esthee. (voicing the general relief. Joyfully) Oh, Curt! You won’t 
go now? Youll stay? 

CURTIS, (staring at her, then from one to another of the rest svith a 
ufithering scorn) Hal Now you think you’ve conquered, do you? 
No^ I’m not going to stay. Do you think your vile slander could in- 
fluence me to give up my work? And neither diall you influence the 
life of my son. I leave him here. I must. But not to your tender mer- 
cies. No, no! Thank God, diere still remains one Jayson widi un- 
muddled integrity to whom I can appeal. (He goes to mrs. OAVimoN) 
I’ll leave him in your care. Aunt— while I’m goiK. 

MRS.DAViiM(»i. (delighted) It will be a great happiness. He will be— 
the one God never granted me. (Her lips trembling) God has an- 
swered my prayer at last. 

CURTIS. I thank you, Aunt. (Kisses her reverentially.) 

MRS. DAVUMON. (fieosed but mordly bound to pumHe at him) But 
I cannot approve of your running away like this. It isn’t naturaL 
(Then svith sdfish haste, fearing her words may change his mmd 
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and she $vitt lose the baby) But you always were a queer person-^nd 
a man must do faithfully the work ordained for him. 

cimTis. {gladly) Yes, I must go! What good would I be for him— 
or anyone— if I stayed? Thank God, you understand. But 111 come 
back. (The light of an ideal bepnning to shine in his eyes) When 
he’s old enough. 111 teach him to know and bve a big, free life. 
Martha used to say that he would take her place in time. Martha 
diall live again for me in him. And you. Aunt, swear to kee^ him 
with you— out there in the country — never to let him knoW this 
obscene little world. (He indicates his relatives.) \ 

MRS. DAVIDSON. Yes, I promise, Curtis. Let anyone dare — I iiSAe 
glares about her. The noise of a motor is heard from the drive. It slops 
in front of the housed 

CURTIS. 1 must go. (He \isses his aunt) Teach him his mother was 
the most beautiful soul that ever lived. Good-by, Aunt. 

MRS. DAVIDSON. Good-by, Curds! (Without holding at the others, he 
starts for the door, rear. They aU brea\ out into conscience-stricken 
protestations^ 

JAYSON, (miserably) Curt! You’re not leaving us that way? 

BSTHER. Curt— you’re going— without a word! (They all say this 
practicaOy together and crowd toward him. John and emilt remain 
sullenly apart, cimns turns to face them.) 

lay. (enters from the rear) You’re not going, Curt? 

CURTIS, (turning to her) Yes. Good-by, lily. (He kisses her) You 
loved her, didn’t you? You’re not like — Take my advice and get 
away before you become— (He has been staring into her face. Sud- 
denly he pushes her brusqudy away from him — coldly) But I see 
in your fact it’s too late. 

ULY. (Miserably) No, Cqrt- I swear— 

CURTIS, (facing them all defiantly) Yes, I aim going without a word 
—because I can’t find the fitting one. Be thankful I can’t. (He again 
turns and strides to the domr.) 
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JAYSON, {his grief overcoming him) My boyl Wc arc wrong— wc 
know— but— at least say you forgive us. 

cuitTis. {wavers with his hacl( towards them-Hhen turns and farces 
the words out) Ask forgiveness of her. She— yes— she was so fine— I 
feel she— so you are forgiven. Good-by. {He goes. The motor is heard 
driving off. There is a tense paused 
LILY. Then he did find out? Oh, a fine mess youVe made of every- 
thing! But no — I should say “we,** shouldn't I? Curt guessed that. 
Oh, I hate you — and myself! {She breads down.) 

{There is a strained pause during which they are all silent, their eyes 
avoiding each other, fixed in dull, stupid stares. Finally, dick fidgets 
uncomfortably, heaves a noisy sigh, and blurts out with an attempt 
at comforting reassurance:) 

DICK. Well, it isn’t as bad as it might have been, anyway. He did 
acknowledge the kid — ^before witnesses, too. 

JAYSON, {testily) Keep your remarks to yourself, if you please! 
{But most of his family are already beginning to lool^ relieved^ 

CURTAIN 
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ACT ONE 

S CBiOi—A smaB, barren coral idand on the soudtem fringe of die 
Malay Arehipdagq. The coral sand, MadngwMie under the fnB 
^are of the am, lifts in the right foreground to a long hummoc\ a 
few feet above seadevd. A stunted coco palm rises from the center of 
Ms elevation, its bunch of scraggfy leaves drooping modonksdy, 
easting a small dradar patch of shadow direedy beneath on M 
ground about the trun\. About a hundred yards in the distance the 
lagoon is seen, its vivid blue contrasting with the white coral beach 
which borders its circular oudine. The far horiaon to seaward is 
marked by a broad band of purplish haze which separates the bright 
Hue of the water from the metsdUc gray-blue of the shy. The idand 
bahfs. The intensity of the sun’s rays is flung bach shyward in a 
quivering mist of heatwaves which distorts the oudines of things, 
pving the visible world an intanpHe eerie quality, as if it were putt- 
ing submerged in some cciorkss molten pad. 

As the curtain rises, abel is Covered lying asleep, curled up in 
the patch of shade beneath the coco palm. He is a runty, undersized 
boy of fifteen, with a shrivdled old face, tanned to parchment by the 
sun. He has on a suit of dirty dungarees, man's dze, much too large 
for him, which hang in loose folds from his puny frame. A thatch 
of brown hair stragyps in limp wisps from under the peahed canvas 
cap he wears. He looks terriHy ezhausted. His dreams are evidendy 
fraught with terror, for he twitches conviddvely and moasu with 
fright. vJTUsz enters hurriedly, panting, from the right, rear. He is a 
tad man of over middle age, dressed in the faded remainder of what 
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was once a brown suit. The coat, the buttons of which have been 
tom off, hangs open, revealing his nakedness beneath. A cloth cap 
covers his bald head, with its halo of dirty thin gray hair. His body 
is emaciated. His face, with its round, blue eyes, is weathered and 
cracked by the sun*s rays. The wrec\ of a pair of heavy shoes flop 
about his bare feet. He loo\s bac\ cautiously, as if he were afraid of 
being followed; then satisfied that he is not, he approaches the sleep- 
ing boy, and bending down, puts his hand on abel’s forehead, abel 
groans and opens his eyes. He stares about furtively, as if se^l(ing 
someone whose presenc'e ^e dreads to find. \ 

ABEL, {in a hushy voice) Where*s Capt*n and the rest, Butts 

BUTLER, {in a hoarse, cracked whisper) On the beach— down there. 
{Jtie ma\es an exhausted gesture, right, and then sin\s with a groan 
at the foot of the tree, leaning bac\ against the trunl^, trying vainly 
to hunch his long legs up so as to be completely in the shade.) 

ABEL, {with avid eyes) They ain’t found no water yet? 

BUTLER. {sha\ing his head, his eyes closing wearily) No. How would 
they— when there ain’t any— not on this devil’s island — dry as a bone, 
my sonny— sand and sun— that’s all. 

ABEL, {with a sudden, shrill agony-^^his lips twitching) I need a 
drink of water— something awfull {With tremulous pleading) Say, 
ain’t you got ’nother drink left? — ^honest, ain’t you? 

BUTLER, {looking around him cautiously) Not so loud! {Fixing his 
eyes sternly on the boy) This is a dead secret, mind! You’ll swear 
you won’t blab— not to him? 

ABEL. Sure, Butts, sure! Gawd strike me dead! 

BUTLER. {ta\es a pint bottle ffom the hip-pocl{et of his pants. It is 
about half full of water) He— and the rest— they’d kill me like a dog— 
and you too, sonny— remember that! 

ABEL. Sure! I ain’t goin’ to tell ’em. Butts. {Stretching out his hands 
frenziedly) Awj give it to me, Butts! Give me a drinks for Christ’s 
sake! 
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BOTUB. No» you don’t! Only a £ew dtopt. It’s got to but ’dl a diip 
comes past diat’U pick us up. That’s dte only hope. (Holdmg the 
bottle at arm’s length from the hoy) Hands down, now— or you don’t 
gtt a dn^I (The hoy lets his hands drop to his odes. Binuai pists the 
hotde carefully to his lips, and allows the hoy two gulps— then snatches 
it away) That’s all now. More later. (He ta\es one gulp himself, and 
ma\ing a tremendous effort of will, jerl(s the hottle from his Ups, and 
cor\ing it quickly, thrusts it hac\ in his poc\et and heaves a shud- 
dering sigh.) 

ABBL. Aw, morel Just another swaller — 

BUTLER, (determinedly) No! 

ABEL, (crying wealffy) Yuh dirty mutt! 

BinrLER. (quietly) Don’t get riled. It only makes you hottei^-and 
thirstier. (The hoy sin\s hac\ exhausted and closes his eyes, butleb 
hepns to tcd\ in a more assured voice, as if the up of water had 
renewed Ids courage) That’ll save us yet, that bit of water. A lucky 
notion of mine to think of it— at the last moment. They were just 
lowering the boats. I could hear you calling to me to hurry and come. 
But I thought of filling this bottle. It’d been lying there in the galley 
for two years almost. I’d had it on my hip, full of whisky, that night 
in Oakland when I was shanghaied. So I filled it out of a bucket before 
I ran to the boat. Lucky I did, son— for you and me— not for them— 
damn ’em! (As if in self-justification) Why should I tell ’em, di? 
Did I ever get anything better than a kick or a curse from one of 
them? (yindictively) Would they give it to me if they had it? They’d 
see me in hell first! And besides, it’s too late for them. ’They’re mad 
as hatters right now, the four of them. They ain’t had a drop since 
three nights back, when the water in the cask gave out and we rowed 
up against this island in the dark. (Suddenly he laughs queerly) 
Didn’t yoivhear them shouting and yelling like lunatics just before 1 
came? 

ABEL. I thought I heard something— on’y maybe I was dreamin’. 

butler. It’s them that are doing the dreaming. I was with diem. 
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{JVith rising anger) He kicked me awake— aod every time I tried to 
get away he beat me back. He’s strong yet--(ufith threatening pin- 
dietipeness)— hut he can’t last long, damn himi (Controlling himseif, 
gMS on with hit story excitedly) We went looking for water. Then 
Jimmy Kanaka saw a boat sunk half under down inside the reef— a 
Malay canoe, only bigger. They thought there might be something to 
drink on her. All of a sudden they gave an awful yell. Theyj was all 
standing about a box they’d forced open, yelling and cursing i^nd out 
of their heads completely. When I looked I seen the box was^; full of 
all sorts of metal junk— bracelets and bands and necklaces that I 
guess the Malays wear. Nothing but brass and copper, and bum imi- 
tations of diamonds and things— not worth a damn! I picked up 
some of the stuff to make sure. Then I told him straight. “This ain’t 
gold. It’s brass and copper— not worth a damn." God, he got wild! 
I had to run, or he’d knifed me. {With sudden ptolence) It serves 
’em right, all that’s happened and going to happen. Me shanghaied 
when I was drunk— taken away from a good job and forced to cook 
the swill on a rotten whaler! Oh, I’ll pay him back for it! His damn 
ship is wrecked and lost to him— that’s the first of it. I’ll see him rot 
and die— and the three with him! But you and me’ll be saved! D’you 
know why I’ve let you go halves on this water? It’s because they 
kicked and beat you, too. And now we’ll get even! {He sin\s bac\, 
exhausted by this outburst. They are both silent, leaning with dosed 
eyes against the bole of the tree. A murmur of men's pokes comes 
from the right, rear, and gradually gets nearer.) 

ABEL, {opening his eyes with a start) Butts! I hear ’em cornin’! 

SUTLER, {listening, wide-eyed, for a moment) Yes, it’s them. {He 
gets up weal^ly. abel staggers to his feet. They both mope to the left. 
BimER shades his eyes with his hands and loo\s toward the beach) 
Lotdtl They’re dragging along that box of junk with ’em, the damn 
fools! (IFnrni«g/y) 'They’re crazy as heU. Don’t give ’on no chance 
to pidk on you, d'you hear? inhere is a scuffling of heavy footsteps 
in the sand, and captain bartiett appears, followed by hosne, who 
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M Am it foBtmei by CAiit md jnoir kanaka. lABtunr it a uH, 
hmge-iramed figure of « man, dretted in a blue douHe-hreatted tout, 
puntt of the same materud, and rubber tea-boots turned dotm from 
the ^nees. In spite of the ravages of hunger and thirst there it tdU a 
suggestion of immense strength in las heaey-museled body. His head 
is massive, thiebfy covered svith tangled, iron-gray hair. His face is 
large, bony, and leather-tanned, with a long aquiline note and a gash 
of a mouth shadotved by a britding gray mustache. His broad jaw 
stiehs out at an angle of implacable stubbornness. Bushy gray brows 
overhang the obsessed ffiare of his somber dar\ eyes, silas hoinb is 
a thin, parrot-nosed, ang$tlar old man, his lean face marhed by a life- 
time of crass lusts and mean cruelty. He is dressed in gray cotton 
trousers, and a singlet tom open across his hairy chest. The exposed 
shin of his arms and shoulders and chest has been blistered and 
seared by the sun. A cap is on his head, catbs it squat and broad 
chested, with thkh, stumpy legs and arms. His square, stupid face, 
with its greedy pif^t eyes, it terribly poch-marhed. He it gross and 
besud, an unintelligent brute. He is dressed in dungaree pants and 
a dirty white sadot's blouse, and wears a broom cap. jimmy kanaka 
is a tall, tinetvy, bronzed young Islander. He wears otdy a loin cloth 
and a leather bdt with a sheath-hnife. The last two are staggering 
beneath the tveight of a heavy inlaid chest. The eyes of the three 
white men are wM. They pant exhaustedly, their legs trembling with 
weakness beneath them. Their Ups are puffed and cracked, their 
voices muffled by their" swoBen tongues. But there is a mad air of 
happiness, of excitement, about their scorched faces.) 

BAnuTr. (in a crooning, monotonous voice) It’s heavy, I know, 
heavy— that chest. Up, bulliesi Up with herl (He fiings himself in 
the shade, resting his back against the tree, and points to the sand at 
his feet.) Put ’er there^ bullies— there where 1 1^ seel 
HonNB. (echoing his words mechanically) Put *er therel 
CAiis. (in thicks stupid toner) Aye-aye, sirl Down she goes, Jinuny. 
(^hey set the chest dmvu^ ' 
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MXtvm. Sit down, lads, at down. YeNre earned your spdl of rest 
(The three men fkrow themsdves on the sand in attitudes of fpent 
weariness, bariutt’s eyes are fixed ^oatinf^y on the chest. There 
is a silence suddenly broken by caibs, who leaps to a l(neeUng position 
with a choked cry.) 

CAiss. (his eyes staring at the captain Ufith fierce insistence') I want 
a drink— waterl (The others are startled into a rigid, dazed mention. 
hornb’s lips move painfully in a soundless repetition of the svord. 
There is a pause. Then zexnxir strikes the sides of las head tfrith his 
fist, as if to drive this obsession from his brain. Btmsa and ab^l stand 
looking at them unth frightened eyes^ \ 

BARTuiT. (having regained control over himself, in a determined 
voice, deep-toned and menacing) If ye speak diat word again, Ben 
Cates— if ye say it once again— yell be food for the sharks! Ye hear? 

CATES, (terrified) Yes, sir. (He collapses limply on the sand again. 
HOKNE and rite zmukza. relax hopelesdy.) 

BABTiETr. (mth heavy scorn) Are ye a child to take on like a sick 
woman— cryin’ for what ye know weVe not got? Can’t ye stand up 
under a litde thirst like a man? (Resolutriy) Therell be water enough 
—if yell wait and keep a stifi upper Up on ye. We’U all be picked up 
today. rU stake my word on it. This state o’ things can’t last. (Hit 
eyes fall on the chest) Ye ought to be singin’ ’stead o’ cryin’— after 
the find we’ve made. What’s the bck of water amount to— when 
ye’ve gold before you? (With mad exultation) Gold! Enough of it 
is your share alone to buy ye rum, and win^ and women, too, for the 
rest o’ your life. 

CATES, (straightening up to a sitting posture— hit tmdl eyes staring 
at the box fascinatedly— in a stupid mumble) Aye— aye— rum and 
winel 

BAKitEiT. (half cloung Ins eyes tu if the better to enjoy his tdtion) 
Aye, rum and wine and women for you and Home and Jimmy. No 
more hard work on the dirty sea for ye, bullies, but a fiiU payday in 
your pockets to qiend each day o’ the year. (The three strain their 
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ears, UsSemag eagerly. Even butleil and abel advance a step or tsvo 
toward him, as if they, too, were half hypnotiaed) And Cates gruiii' 
bliDg because he’s thirstyl I’d be the proper one to complain— if 
complainin’ there was to do! Ain’t I lost my ship and the work o’ two 
years with her? And what have ye lost, all three, but a few rags o’ 
clothes? (With savage emphasis) I tell ye, I be glad the “Triton” went 
down! (He taps the box with his fingers) They’s more in this than 
ever was earned by all the whalin’ ships afloat. They’s gold— heavy 
and solid— and diamonds and emeralds and rubies! — ted and green, 
they be. 

CA1SS. (Uching his lips) Aye, I seen ’em there— and emeralds be 
green, I know, and sell for a ton of gdd! 

BARTLETT, (os if he hadn’t heard and was dreaming out loud to 
himself) Rum and wine for you three, and rest for me. Aye, I’ll rest 
to home ’til the day I die. Aye, woman, I be cornin’ home now. Aye, 
Nat and Sue, your father be cornin’ home for the rest o’ his life! I’ll 
give up whalin’ like ye’ve always been askin’ me, Sarah. Aye, I’ll go 
to meetin’ with ye on a Sunday like ye’ve always prayed I would. 
We’ll make the damn neighbors open their eyes, curse ’em! Carriages 
and silks for ye— they’ll be nothin’ too good— and for Sue and the 
boy. I’ve been dreamin’ o’ this for years. I never give a danm ’bout 
the oil— that’s just trade— but I always hoped on some voyage I’d 
pick up ambergris — a whole lot of it — and that’s worth gold! 

HORNE, (his head bobbing up from his chest drowsily) Aye, am- 
bergris! It’s costly truck. 

BUTLER, (in a whisper to the boy— cautiously) There! Wasn’t I 
right? Mad as hatters, all of ’em! 

BARTLETT, (his voice more and more that of a somnambulist) It’s 
time I setded down to home with ye, Sarah. They’s plenty o’ big 
trees on my place, bullies, and shade and green grass, and a cool wind 
ofi the sea. (He shahes off the growing drowsiness and glares about 
him in a rage) Hell’s fire! What crazy truck be I thinkin’ of? (But 
he and the ot^s sin^ bael( immeditoely into stupor. After a pause 
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he begins to relate a tale in a ironing voce) Years ago, sHben I was 
whalin’ out o’ New Bedford, a man conw to me— Spanish-looking, 
he was— and wanted to dbarter my ship and me go shares. He diowed 
me a map o’ some island off the coast of South America somewhere. 
They was a cross marked on it where treasure had been buried by 
die old pirates. But I was a fool. I didn’t believe him. He got old 
Scott’s schooner— finally. She sailed and never was heard b’ since. 
But I’ve never fiurgot him and his ma. And often I’ve thoug|l|it if I’d 
V went that vige — (He straightens up and shouts svith aggressive 
violence) But here she bel Run right into it— without no map nor 
nothin’. Gold and diamonds and all— there they be in fixint b’ our 
eyesi (To jimmy) Open ’er up, Jimmy! 

JIMMY, (getting up— in his soft voice) Aye, Captain. (He reaches 
doom to lift the Ud.) 

bakhett. (a sudden change of feeling comes over him, and he 
l(nocl(s jiMMY^i arm aside savagely) Hands off, ye dog! I’m takin’ 
care o’ this ches^ and no man’s hand’s goin’ to touch it but mine! 

JIMMY, (stepping bac\ docilely—in the same unmoved, soft tone) 
Aye, Captain. (He squats down to the left of the chesty 

BARTLEiT. (seeming suddenly to notice the coo\ for the first time) 
So there you be, eh? (His voice growing thicJ^ with rage) I ain’t for- 
got what ye said down by the shore there! Lucky for ye I didn’t catch 
ye then! “Brass and copper— junk,” ye saidr- “not gold! Not worth a 
damn,” ye said! Ye blasted son of a liar ! (Looking at abel) Ye’ve been 
tellin’ that boy your lies too, I kin tell by the look o’ him. (Sternly) 
Come here, boy! 

ABEL, (advances with faltering steps) Y>yes, s-sir? 

BAETLETr. Open up that chest! Open it up, ye brat! (With a des- 
perate movement of fear abel reaches down end flings open the lid 
of the chest. As he does so, BAKrunT’s huge hand fastens on the cottar 
of his coat, and hcids him tvUh face bent over the box. hoine, cans, 
smd JIMMY KANAKA putt themselves dose, their tue^s. eratting for a 
too\ inside.) 
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BAixurr. {shading the terror~striel(en boy) What d’ye see dime, ye 
litde swab? What d’ye see there? 

ABEL. Aw— leggo— I’m chokin’l 

BARTLETT, (grimly) Ye’ll choke in earnest if ye don’t answer me. 
What d’ye see? Is it gold? Answer me— is it gold? 

ABEL, (stutteringly) Yes— sure— gold— I see iti 

BARTLETT, (thfusts him away. The boy staggers and faUs to the sand. 
BARTLETT tums to BUTLER triumphantly) Ye see, ye liar? Goldl Gold! 
Even a child can tell it at a look. (With a somber menace in his tone) 
But ye — don’t believe— do ye? 

BiTTLER. (frightenedly) Maybe I was wrong, sir. I — didn’t— look 
very careful. 

BARTLETT. Come hcTcl (He stands up, his bac\ against the tree) 
Come here! 

BUTLER. Yes, sir. (But he lool(s about him shiftily, as if to run away.) 

BARTLETT. Jimmy! (The kanaka leaps to his feet) Knife him, 
Jimmy, if he tries to run. 

JIMMY, (his hand goes to his \nife, his dar\ eyes lighting up with 
savagery— in his soft voice) Aye, Captain! 

BARTLETT, (to the trembling cpok) Come here! 

BUTLER, (goes to him with the courage of desperation) Yes, sir. 

BARTLETT, (pointing to the contents of the chest) Is it gold— or no? 

BUTLER. If I can feel of one — 

BARTLETT. Pick one up. 

BUTLER, (picf^s up a heavy anklet encrusted with colored glass, lool(s 
at U fora minute— then feigning great assurance) I was wrong. Cap- 
tain. It’s gold all right enough— worth all kinds of money, 1 bet. 

BARTLETT. (wHh mod triumph) Ha! Ye’ve come to your senses, 
have ye? Too late, ye swab! No share for ye! And here’s to teach ye 
for lyin’ to me before! (His fist jer^s out from his side, and butler is 
l(noel(ed sprawling on the sand, where he lies groaning for a moment, 
^ onl^et stiU clutched in his hand. The boy gives a gasp of fright 
and scampers off, left.) 
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BARTUTT. That'll learn ye! (He sits down beside the chest. The 
others crouch dose, bartlbtt shoves in both of his hands--4n a tone 
of mad gloating) Gold! Better'n whaling, ain’t she, boys? Better'n 
ambergris, even if I ever had luck to find any! (butler staggers to 
his feet. He examines the anklet with contemptuous scorn and even 
bites it to mahe sure. Then he edges stealthily toward the left, A sud- 
den transformation comes over his face and he glowers at the Captain 
with hatred, his features distorted with fury,) j 

JIMMY KANAKA, (pointing to butler) He got him, Captaih! 

BARTLETT, (glancing at the coo\ with contemptuous scorn) leakin' 
away with that piece o* the gold, be ye? Ye thievin’ swine! Ye know 
right enough it’s gold now, don’t ye? Well, ye kin keep it— for your 
share for speakin’ the truth that once. 

HORNE, (his cupidity protesting) Don’t give it to him, sir! It’s so 
much the less for us that worked for it when he did nothin’! 

BUTLER, (overcome by hysterical rage--^tammering) Who asked 
you for it— eh ? Who— wants the damn thing ? Not me! No! (Holding 
the anhfet out contemptuously) Gold? Ha*ha! Gold? Brass, that’s 
what— and pieces of glass! Junk! Not worth a damn. Here! Take it! 
(He flings it on the sand before them, bartlett snatches it up pro- 
tectingly^ 

BARTLETT, (in a frenzy) Jimmy! (But butler runs off left with a 
terrified cry. jimmy springs to his feet and stands with his hand on 
his knife, waiting for a further order) 

JIMMY, (eagerly) I go catch— go stick him. Captain? 

BARTLETT. (pausing-Hvith a frown) No. They’s time enough for 
that— if need be. Sit down, (jimmy sits down again with a childish 
air of sulking, bartlett stares at the treasure, continuing to frown, as 
if butler’s action had made him uneasy, bewildered and confused 
him. He musters half to himself) Queer! Queer! He threw it back 
as if ’twas a chunk of mud! He knew— land yet he said he didn!t want 
it. Junk, he called it— and he knows it’s gold! He said ’twas gold him- 
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idf a Koond bade. He's queer. Why would he say junk when he 
knows it’s gold? D’ye dunk— he don't believe? 

HMNE. He was mad because you knocked him down. 

BARTURT. (shading its head grimly) It ain’t the first time I’ve 
knocked him down; but he never spoke up to me— like that— bi^re. 
No, it’s somethin’ else is wrong with him— somethin’. 

HORNE. No share for him, you told him, sir. That’s what’s wrong 
with him. 

BARTLETT, (again shaking Ids head) No. His eyes— It’s somethin’ 
he’s got in his head— somethin’ he’s hidin’! His share— maybe he 
thinks he’ll get his share anyway, in spite o’ us! Maybe he thinks his 
share wouldn’t be all he wants! Maybe he thinks we’ll die o’ hunger 
and thirst before we get picked up— and hell live— and then-diell 
come in for the whole chestful! (Suddenly springing to his feet in a 
rage) Hell’s fire! That’s it, bullies! That’s his sneakin’ plan! To watch 
us die— and steal it from us! 

CATES, (rising to Us knees and shaking his hand threateningly above 
his head) Tell Jimmy to knife him, sir! Tdl Jimmy— I ain’t got a 
knife, or I’d do it myself. (He totters weakly to his feet.) 

JIMMY, (eagerly) You speak, I stick him. Captain. I stick boy, too. 

CATES, (weakening) I’m vreak, but I kin do for him yet. I’m weak— 
(His knees sag under him. He pleads piteously) If I’d only a drink to 
put some strength in me! If I’d only a sup o’ water, I’d do for himl 
(Turning, as if to stagger down toward the beach) There must be 
water. Let’s look again. Ill go look— (But the effort he makes is too 
much for his strength and he fedls to the sand, panting with open 
mouth). 

BARTLETT, (summoning his tvitt— sternly) Put a clapper on that jaw 
kA yours, Cates, or 111 do it for ye! 

CATES, (blubbering) If we don’t find water— hell watch us die. 

JIMMY, (insinuatingly) Better me knife cook fella— kill boy, tool 

BARTLETT. V^ll killin’ ’em give us drink, ye fods? (After a pause, 
he sUtkes Us head as if to drive off some thought, and mutters) No 
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BKife o’ that! (SuJdetJy, in a tone of sharp command) No mote o* 
diat, I tayl We’re keqw’ no right watdi for ships. Go aloft on diat 
tree, Jimmy— and damn quicki (kanaka cUmbs quiel(ly up the bole 
of the coco palm to the top and loo\t out on all sides of him. The 
others rise painfully to their feet and gaze up at him ss/ith awakened 
hope.) 

jncMT. {suddenly, in a glad voice) I see um— see sail, Captain. 

CAiBs. {waving his arms frenziedly) Sail— hoi | 

jiMMT. Look plenty like trade schooner. Captain. She m change 
course she fetch plenty close by here. She make full sail, die ^ plenty 
fella wind out there, she come quick. < 

HORNE, (clapping cates on the bacl() Headin’ straight for Cates, 
d’you hear? 

BARTUTT. Come down. (The Islander slides down, bartlett ex~ 
elttims exultantly) Didn’t I tell ye? In the nick o’ time. When she 
makes in close we’ll go down to the reef and yell and wave at her. 
They’ll seel The luck’s with us today! (His eyes fall on the treasure 
and he starts) But now — ^wdiat’s to do with this chest — die gold? 

HORNE, (quickly) You ain’t going to tell them on the schooner about 
it? 

CATES. They’d clainvto share with us. 

BARHEiT. (scornfully) D'ye think I’m cracked? No, well bury it 
here. 

CATES, (regretfully) Leave it behind for anyone to find? 

BARTLETT. We’ll bury it deep, where hell itself won’t find it— end 
we’ll make a map o’ this island. (He ta\es a piece of paper and a stub 
of pencil from his poc\et— pointing to the foot of the tree) Dig a hole 
here— you, Home and Jimmy— and dig it deep. (The two bend down 
and commence to hollow out the sand ss/ith their hstttds. barttbit 
draws on ^e paper) There’s the lagotm— and the reef- (To cates, 
who is peering over his shoulder) And here where the tree is, d’ye see, 
Cates, I’ll make a cross where ^ gold is hid. (Exuhastdy) Oh, all 
hi^’d not stop me frcHn fimfin’ this place againi Let us once get home 
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and ril fit out a small schooner the four of us can sail, and well come 
back here to dig it up. It won’t be bng, I swear to yel 

HoaNS. {straightening up) This deep enough, or? 

jniMT. {who has strmghtened up and is looking o§ left— suddenly 
poinu excitedly) He look, CaptainI Cook fella, he look here! Boy he 
look, tool They look plenty too much, CaptainI {AU four stand star- 
ing off at Btnua and the boy, whose presence on the isUmd they have 
forgotten in their mad excitement.) 

CATES, {in stupid dismay) They’U know where it’s hid, arl 

HDENE. They’ll tell ’em on the schoonerl 

CAns. {wildly) We’ve got to do for ’em, Captain! Gimme your 
knife, Jimmy^your knife — {He stumbles toward the Islander, who 
pushes’him adde brusquely, looking questioning^y toward the Cap- 
tain.) 

BAaTLETT. {who hos been standing motionless, as if stunned by this 
forgotten complication — slowly) There diey be watchin’ us, the 
sneakin’ dogs! I was forgettin’ they was here. {StriJ^ing his hjtee with 
denched fist) We’ve got to do somethin’ damn quicki That 
schooner’ll be up soon where they kin sight her— and they’ll wave 
and yell then— and she’ll see ’em! 

HORNE. And good-by to the gold for tisl 

JIMMY, {eagerly) You say fella word, Captain, me kill um quick. 
They no make plenty cry for schoonerl They keq> dam still plenty 
too much! 

BARTUBTr. {loo^ng at the Islander with mad cunning but relying 
only to horns) Aye, it’s good-by to the gold, Horne. That scum of a 
cook— he’s made a mode o’ us— sayin’ it wasn’t gold when he knew 
it was— he’ll tell ’em— he’ll get joy o’ tellin’ ’em! 

HORNE. And that scrub of a boy^— he’s no better. He’ll be in widi 
him neck and crop. 

CATES, {hoarsdy) Knife ’em— and be done with it— I say! 

BARiUTT. Or, if they don’t tell die schooner’s dripper itil only be 
because they’re plannin’ to come back themsdves— before we kin— 
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and dig it up. That cook-*tbere*s aometfam* queer in his iiiind---S(»iie- 
thin* he was hidin*— pretendin* not to beUcvew What d*ye diink» 
Horne? 

HOKNE. I think— time’s gettin’ short— and talkin’ won’t do no good. 
(Insinuatingly) They’d do &)r us soon enough if they was able. 

BARTLETT. Ayc, murdcT was plain in his eyes when he looked at me. 

HORNE, (lowering his voice to a whisper) Tell Jimmyr-Captain 
Bartlett— is what 1 sayt I 

BARTLETT. It’s agin thc law» Silas Hornel \ 

HORNE. The law don’t reach to this island. 1 

BARTLETT^, (monotonously) It’s agin the law a captain’s sworn to keep 
wherever he sails. They ain’t refused duty— nor mutinied. 

HORNE. Who’ll know they ain’t? They’re trying to steal what’s 
yours— that’s worse’n mutiny. (As a find persuasion) And Jimmy’s 
a heathen and under no laws. And he’s strongcr’n you are. You 
couldn’t stop ’im. 

BARTLETT. Ayo— I couldn’t prevent— 

JIMMY, (eagerly) 1 fix um, Captain, they no telll (BARTurt doesn*t 
answer, hut stares at the treasure, horne snakes violent motions to 
JIMMY to go. The Islander stares at his master^s face. Then, seeming 
to read the direct command there, he grunts with satisfaction, and 
putting his l(nife from his sheath, he goes stedthUy off left, cates 
rdses himself on his haunches to watch the Islander's movements, 
HORNE and BARTUTT ttt stttl in a strdned immohiUty, their eyes on 
the chest,) 

GATES, (in an excited whisper) I see ’emi They’re utdn’ with dieir 
bacb this way! (A slight pause) There’s Jimmy. He’s crawlin’ on his 
hands behind 'em. They don’t notice-he’s right bdiindr-almost atop 
o’ them. (A pause, gates gives a fiendish grunt) UghI (butur’s 
muffled cry comes from the left) Righfin the middle of the badcl The 
cook’s donel The boy’s runnin’l (There is a succession of quk\ 
screams from the boy, the padding of feet running toward them, the 
fatt of a body, and the boy's dying groan ,) 
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mKMB. {wi$k satisfaction) It’s done, arl 

BAKTUTT. {shady) 1 spoke no word, remember that, Silas Homel 

HOKNE. {cunningly) Nor me neither, sir. Jimmy took it on 
If blame there is— it’s on him. 

BARTLETT, {gloomily) I spokc no wordi (jimmy returns noisHesdy 
from the left.) 

JIMMY, {grinning with savage pride) I fix um fella plenty. Captain. 
They no tell. They no open mouth plenty too much! 

CATBS. {maudlinly) You’re a man, Jimmy— a man with guts to him 
— even if you’re a— {He babbles incoherently^ 

JIMMY, {as the Captain does notloo\ at him) I go climb fella tree. 
Captain? I make look fi>r schooner? 

BARTLETT, {rousing himself mth an effort) Aye. {The Idattder , 
dimbs the tree ^ 

HORNE, {getting to his feet— eagerly) Where away, Jimmy? 

JIMMY. She come. Captain, she come plenty quick. 

HOSNE. {looking in the direction jimmy indicates) I kin see her 
tops’ls from here, sir. Look! 

BARTLETT, {getting to kts feet—stores out to sea) Aye! There she be 
— and makin’ towards us fast. {In a flash his somber preoccupation is 
gone, and he is commander once more. He puts the anklet in his hand 
into his coat pocl^et— harshly) Come down o’ that! They’s work to do. 
(jimmy clambers down) Did ye leave— themr-lyin’ in plain sight on 
die open sand? 

JIMMY. Yes. I no touch um. Captain. 

BARTLETT. Then ye’ll touch ’em now. Go, bury ’em, cover ’em up 
with sand. And mind ye make a good job o’ it that none’U see. Jump 
nowl 

JIMMY, {obediendy) I go. Captain. {He hurries off left.) 

BARTLETT. Down to the reef widi ye. Home! {Giving the prostrate 
CATES a kfclO Up out o’ that, Cates! Go with Horne, and when ye see 
the schooner htdl up, wave to ’em, and yell like mad, d’ye heur? 

HORNE. Aye, aye, nrl 
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BARTLE1T. I’ll Stay here and bury the gold. It’s best to be quick about 
iti They may turn a q>yglass on us when they raise the island from 
deck! OS with yel {He gipes cam another kfc\^ 

CATSS. (groaning) Fm »ckl (Incoherently) Can’t— report for duty 
—this watch. {With a shout) Waterl 
BAntBTT. (contemptuously) Ye dogi Give him a hand, Home. 
HORNE, (putting a hand under his shoulder) Up, mani \^e*re to 
signal the schooner. There’ll be water on board o’ her— barr^ of itI 
CATES, (aroused, scrambles to his feet, violently shalfing off iifome’s 
hand) Water aboard o’ herl (His staring eyes catch the schhoner^s 
sails on the horizon. He brea\s into a ttaggering run and disappears 
down toward the beach, right rear, waving his arms wildly and 
shouting) Ahoyl Ahoy I Waterl (horne wallas out quickly after him.) 

BARTLETT, (after a quic\ glance around, sin^s on his \nees beside the 
chest and shoves both hands into it. From the chest comes a metaUie 
clinl( as he fingers the pieces in his hands gloatingly) Ye’re safe nowl 
(In a dreaming tone, his eyes fixed before him in an ecstatic vision) 
No more whalin’ on the dirty seasl Rest to home! Gold! I’ve been 
dreamin’o’itallmy lifel (Shading himself— savagely) Ye fool! Losin’ 
your senses, be ye? Hme ye was pickd upl Luckyl (He shoves dosvn 
the lid and places the chest in the hole. He pushes the sand in on top 
of it, whispering hoarsely) Lay safe, d’ye hearl For I’ll be back for yel 
Aye— in spite of hell I’ll dig ye up again. (The voices of horne and 
JIMMY ctm be heard from the distance shouting as the curtain fatts.) 





ACT TWO 


S CEHE— Interior of an old boat-shed on the wharf of the Bartlett place 
on the Calif or^ coast. In the rear, a double doorway holding out 
over the end of the wharf to the bay with the open sea beyond. On the 
left, two windows, and another door, opening on the doc\. Near this 
door, a cot with blankets and a pillow without a slip. In the center, 
front, a table with a bottle and glasses on it, and three cane-bottomed 
chairs. On the right, a fishing dory. Here and there about the shed all 
sorts of odds and ends pertaining to a ship— old anchors, ropes, tachfe^ 
paint-pots, old spars, etc. 

It is late afternoon of a day six months later. Sunlight filters feebly 
through the stained, cobwebby window panes. 

As the curtain rises, BAHtiEir and silas horne are discovered, hcane 
is in wording clothes of paint-stained dungaree. If his sufferings on 
the island have left any marl{s on his dry wizened face, they are undis- 
coverable. In bartleit, however, the evidence is marked. His hair has 
turned white. There are deep hollows under his chee\-bones. His jaw 
and tight-lipped mouth express defiant determination, as if he were 
fighting bae\ some wealfness inside himself, a weal(ness found in his 
eyes, which have something in them of fear, of a wishing to avoid 
other eyes. He is dressed much the same as when on the island. He tits 
by the table, center, his abstracted gaze bent on the floor before him. 

HORNE, (who is evidently wai^g for the Captain to say something 
—after a pause, glancing at him uneasily) I’d best be getting back 
aboard die schooner, sir. (Receiving no answer he starts for the door 
ontheleft.) 

BARTLETT, (rousing htmself tvith an effort) Wait (After a pasue) 
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The full tide’s at dawn tomorrow. They know well be sailin’ then, 
don’t they— Cates and Jimmy? 

HOKNE. Yes, sir. Oh, they’ll be glad o’ the wwd— and me, too, ar. 
{With a greedy grin) It’s all we’ye been talkin’ of since ye brou^t 
us down here— diggin’ up the gold! 

BAKTtETr. (passionately) Aye, the gold! We’ll have it before bng, 
now, I reckon. That schooner— the way we’ve fitted her up— dhe’d take 
a man safe to the Pole and backi We’ll drop anchor here with the 
chest on board in six months, unless— (Hesitates^ \ 

HOiNE. (uneasily) What, sir? 

BAETLEiT. (brtuquely) The weather, ye fool! 

HORNE. We’ll trust to luck for that. (Glancing at the Captain am- 
ously) And speakin’ o’ luck, sir— the schooner ain’t been christened yet. 

BARTLETT, (betraying a sudden, fierce determination) She will bel 

HORNE. There’d be no luck fox a ship sailin’ out without a name. 

BARTLETT. She’ll have a name, I tell yel She’ll be named the “Sarah 
Allen,” and Sarah’ll christen her herself. 

H(»NE. It oughter been done, by rights, when we laundied her a 
month back. 

BARTLETT, (stemly) I know that as well as ye. (After a pause) She 
wasn’t willin’ to do it then. Women has queer notions— when they’re 
Hck, like. (Defiandy—as if he were addressing someone otstside of 
the room) But Sarah’ll be willin’ now! 

BORNE. Yesi, sir. (He again turns to go, as if he were anxious to get 
away.) 

BARTLETT. Waitl There’s somethin’ else I want to ask ye. Nat, he’s 
been bangin’ round the schooner all his spare time o’ late. (With ris- 
ing anger) I hope ye’ve remembered vdiat I ordered ye, all three. Not 
a word o’ it to him! 

HORNE, (retreating a step— hsutdy) No fear o’ that, sirl 

BARTLETT. It ain’t that I’m afeerd to tell him o’ the gDld,.Silas Horne. 
(Slottdy) It’s them— other things— I’d keq> him dear of. 
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BORNB. {fmmeiiately guessing what he means— reasstmn^y) We 
was all out o* our heads when them things hai^pened, sir. 

BAR1UXT. Mad? Ayel But I ain’t forgot— them two. (He represses 
a shudder^— then goes on dowly) Do they ever come back to you — 
udien you’re asleep, I mean? 

HORNE, (pretending mystification) Who’s that, sir? 

BARTLBiT. (udth sombeT emphasis) That cook and that boy. They 
come to me. I’m getdn’ to be a£eered o’ goin’ to sleep— not ’£eered o’ 
them, I don’t mean. (With sudden defiant bravado) Not all the ghosts 
out o’ hell kin keq> me from a thing I’ve set my mind on. (Cottecting 
himself) But I’ve waked up talkin’ out loud— and I’m afeerd there 
might be someone hear me. 

HORNE, (uneasily— with an attempt to be reassuring) You ain’t all 
cured o’ that sun and thirst on the island yet, sir. 

BAETiETr. (evidently reassured— with an attempt at conviviality) Sit 
down a bit, Horne, and take a grog. (h(»ne does so. itxnxn pours 
out a half -tumbler full of rum for himself and shoves the bottle over 

<OH<nNE.) 

HORNE. Luck to our vige, sir. 

BARTLETT. Aye, lucki (They drin\. bartlett leans over and taps 
HORNE on the arm) Aye, it takes time to get cured o’ durst and sun! 
(Somberly— after a pause) I spoke no word, Silas Horne, d’ye re- 
member? 

HORNE. Nor me. Jimmy did it alone. (Craftily) We’d all three swear 
Bible oaths to that in any court And even if ye’d given die word, there 
ain’t no good dunkin’ more o’ it sir. Didn’t they deserve all they got? 
Wasn’t they plotdn’ on the sly to steal the gold? 

BARTLETT, (hit eyes gleaming) Aye! 

HMNE. And when you said he’d get no share of it didn’t he lie to 
your face that it wasn’t gold? 

BARHErr. (ufith sudden rage) Aye, brass and junk, he said, die lyin’ 
scum! ’That’s wdiat he keeps sayin’ when I see him in sleq>! He didn’t 
believe — an’ then he owned up himself ’twas gold! He knew! He 
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lied a-purpCMcI {Rising to his feet—ssnth confident defiance) They de- 
served oo belter nor diey got Let ’em rotl {Pottrs out another drinl( 
jor ftttnself and horne.) 

HORNS. Luck, sir! (TAey drinl^, T here is a l(noel( at the door on the 
left followed by kos. Bartlett’s voice calling feebly, Isaiah! Isaiah!” 
BARTLETT stOTts but mohes no answer, horns turns to him qttesdon- 
ingly) It’s Mrs. Bartlett, sir. Shall I open the door? 

BARTLETT. No. I ain’t aimin’ to see her— yet awhile. {Then twth sud- 
den reasonless rage) Let her in, damn ye! (horne goes and unhooks 
the door. mbs. bartleit enters. She is a slight, slender Hide wi^an of 
fifty. Sickness, or the inroads of a premature old age, have bowed her 
shoulders, whitened her har, and forced her to wall( feebly imth the 
md of a cane. A resolute spirit stSl flashes from her eyes, however, and 
there is a loo\ of fixed determination on her face. She stands gazing 
at her husband. T here is something accusing in her stored 

BARTLETT, {avoiding her eyes— brusquely) Well? What is it ye want 
o’ me, Sarah? 

MRS. B. I want to speak with you alone, Isaiah. 

HcmNE. I’ll be gettin’ back aboard, sir. {Starts to go.) 

BARTLETT, {in a tone almost of fear) Wait I’m goin’ with ye. {Turn- 
ing to his wife— with a certain rough tenderness) Ye oughtn’t to walk 
down the hill here, Sarah. The doctor told ye to rest in the house and 
save your strength. 

MRS. B. I want to sp«k to you alon^ Isaiah. 

BARTLETT, {very uneasily) I’ve got to work on the schooner, Sarah. 

MRS. B. She’ll be sailin’ soon? 

BARTLETT, {suddenly turning on her defiandy) Tomorrow at dawn! 

MRS. B. {with her eyes fixed accusingdy on his) And you be goin’ 
with her? 

BARTLETT, {in the same defiant tone) 'Yes, I be! Who else’d cap- 
tain hn? 

MRS. B. Chi a craft widiout a name. 

BARTLETT. She’ll have that name! 
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IAS. B. No. 

BABturr. She’ll have that name, I tell yel 
]as.b.No. 

BABXLBTT. {thoroughly aroused. Us udtt tries to brea\ hers, but finds 
her unbending. He mutters menacingly) Yell seel Well talk o* that 
later, you and me. (Without a further glance at Us wife he strides past 
her and disappears through the doorway, followed by horne. mbs. 
BABTUTT sin^s down in the chair by the table. She appears suddenly 
wea\ and crushed. Then from outside comes a girl's laughing voice. 
MIS. BART1E1T docs not sccm to hear, nor to notice sub and nsw when 
they enter, sub is a slender, pretty girl of about twenty, with large blue 
eyes, reddish-brown haw, and a healthy, sun-tanned, out-of-door com- 
plexion. In spite of the slightness of her figure there is a suggestion of 
great vitality and nervous strength about her. dbew is a well-set-up, 
taU young fellow of thirty. Not in any way handsome, his boyish face, 
tanned to a deep brown, possesses an engaging character of healthy, 
cheerfid forcefulness that has its compelling charm. There would be 
no chance of mistal^ng him for anytUng but the ship's officer he is. 
It is written on his face, his tvall(, his voice, his whole bearing.) 

SUB. {as they enter) He’ll either be here or on the schooner, Danny. 
{^henshe sees her mother, with startled amaswment) Mai Good heav> 
eqs, what are you doing here? Don’t you know you shouldn’t— 

MBS. B. {with a start— tiwning to her daughter tvith a forced smile) 
There, Sue, nowl Don’t go scoldin’ mel {Then seeing mxw— in a tone 
of forced gayety) And if dieie ain’t Danny Drew^-back home to port 
at lasti You can kiss an old woman, I^umy— without makin’ her 
jealous, I reckon. 

BBBw. {l(issing her— with a smile) It certainly seems good to see you 
again— and be back again myself. 

MIS. B. We read in the paper where your ship’d reached San Fran- 
cisoo. Sue’s been on pins and needles ever since. 

SUB. {protestin^y) Mai 

niBW. {with a grin) It’s a long dme to be away from Sue— four 
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mondis. You remember, Ma, I left just after the big excitement here 
—when Captain Bartktt turned up after we’d all heard the "Triton” 
was wrecked and given him up for lost. 

Mts. B. (her face douding—in a tone of deep sorrow) Yes. (ouw 
is surprised atsd ponces at sob questionin^y. She sighs, mbs. babtutt 
gas to her fea svith difficulty^ assisted by msw.) 

SUE. We’ll help you back to the house. 

MBS. B. ShucksI I’m sick o’ the house. I need sun and fxedk air, and 
today’s so nice I couldn’t stay indoors; I’m goin’ to set out on the wharf 
and watch your Pa workin’ on die schooner. Ain’t much tinw left to 
see her. Sue. They’re sailin’ tomorrow at dawn, your Pa says. \ 

SUB. Tomorrow? Then you’re going to christen her? ' 

MBS. B. (svith grim determination) No» I ain’t, Suel (Catching 
skew’s glance fixed on her with puxtded curiodty, she immediatdy 
attempts to resume her joking tone) ShucksI Here’s Danny wonderin’ 
what silliness we’re talkin’ of. It’s just this, Danny. Captain Bardett, 
he’s got a crazy notion in his head diat just because his ship was 
wrecked last vige he’ll give up whalin’ for life. He’s fitted out this 
little schooner for tradin’ in the Islands. More money in that, he says. 
But I don’t agree with no such lunatic notions, and I’m not goin’ to 
set my approval on his craziness by christenin’ his ship with my name, 
like he wants me to. He’d ou^t to sdck to whalin’, like he’s done all 
his life. Don’t you think so, Danny? 

DREW, (embarrassesl) Why, sure— he’s rated one of the smartest 
whaling skippers hereon the coast— and I should think— 

MBS. B. Just what I teU him— only he’s that stubborn. Fd best get 
out quick while it’s sdll sunny and warm. It’s damp in here for an old 
body, (drew helps her to the door on the left, opens it, and the two go 
out, followed by soi^ who carries a chm. After a pause, sue smd drew 
retstro, tm carefully shuts the door sffter~them. Her face is troubled.) 

BREW, (loo^s a her for a mintste, then comes and puts his arm 
around her and Iptses Aer) What^s the trouble, Sue? 

SUE. (trying to forte a smile) Nothing Danny. 
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MEW. Oh, y€8 there isl No use putting me off that way. Why, I 
felt it hanging about in the air ever nnce I looked at your 'Mb. 

SUB. Yes, she’s failed terribly since you saw her last. 

BBBW. ^1, 1 don’t mean just sickness— only— did you notice how 
she had to— force herself— to joke about things? She used to be so 
cheerful natural. {Scratching his head in honest puzzlement') But— 
that ain't what I mean, either. What is it. Sue? Maybe I can help some- 
how. You look worried, too. Pshawl You can tell me, can’t you? 

SUE. Why, yes, Danny— of course— only I’m just as puzzled as you 
over what it comes from. It’s something between Pa and Ma— some- 
thing only the two of them know. It all seemed to start one morning 
after you’d left— about a week after he’d come home with those three 
awful men. During that first week he acted all right— just like he used 
to— only he’d get talking kind of wild now and then about being glad 
the Triton was lost, and promising we’d all be millionaires once he 
started making trips on the schooner. Ma didn’t seem to mmd his 
going in for trading then. Then, the night of the day he bought the 
schooner, something must have happened between them. Neither of 
them came down to breakfast. I went up to Ma, and found her so nek 
we sent for the doctor. He said she’d suffered a great shock of some 
kind, although she wouldn’t tell him a word. I found Pa down in this 
shed. He’d moved that cot down her^ and said he’d have to sleqi 
here after that because he wanted to be near the schooner. It’s been that 
way ever since. He’s slept down here and never come up to the house 
except at mealtimes. He’s never been alone with Ma one second since 
then, I don’t believe. And she— she’s been trying to comer him, to get 
him alone. I’ve noticed it, although she does her best to hide it from 
Nat and me. And she’s been failing, growing weaker and sicker look- 
ing every day. {Breaking doton) (%, Danny, these last months have 
been terrible! 

MEW. {sooMng her) There! Itll all come mtt right 

SUE. I’m sure ffiat’s why she’s crq>t down here today. She’s bound 
die’ll see him alone. 
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msw. (frowning) Seems to me it must be all your Pa*s fault, Sue— 
whatever it is. Have you tried to talk to him? 

SUE. Yes— a good many times; but all he’s ever said was; ‘There’s 
things you wouldn’t take interest in, Sue. You’ll know when it’s time 
to know”— and then he’d break off by asking me what I’d like most 
to have in the world if he had piles of money. And then, one time, he 
seemed to be terribly afraid of something, and he said to njie: “You 
hustle up and marry Danny, Sue. You marry him and get out of this.” 

DREW, (with an affectionate grin) I surely wish you’d take his ad- 
vice, Sue! (He pisses her.) 

SUE. (with intense longing) Oh, I wish I could, Danny. \ 

DREW. IVe quite considerable saved now. Sue, and it won’t be so 
long before I get my own ship. I’m hoping, now that I’ve got my mas- 
ter’s certificate. I was hoping at the end of this voyage— 

SUE. So was I, Danny— hut it can’t be this time. With Ma so weak, 
and no one to take care of her but me— (Shading her head~-in a tone 
of decision) I couldn’t leave home now, Danny. It wouldn’t be right. 
I couldn’t feel really happy— imtil this thing— whatever it is— is setded 
between Pa and Ma and they’re just as dicy used to be again. (Plead- 
ingly) You understand, don’t you, Danny? 

DREW, (soberly) Why— surely I do, Sue. (He pats her hand) Only, 
it’s hard waiting. (He sighs.) 

SUE. I know. It’s just as hard for me. 

DREW. I thought maybe I could help; but this isn’t anything anyone 
outside your family could mix in. (sue shades her head. He goes on 
gloomily after a pause) What’s the matter with Nat? Seems as if he 
ought to be able to step in and talk turkey to your Pa. 

SUE. (dowly) You’ll find Nat changed, too, Danny-changed ter- 
ribly. He’s caught the disease— whatever it is. You know how inter- 
ested in his work he’s been ever since they put him in the designing 
department down in the shipyard? 

DREW. Yes. 

SUE. (with emphasis) Well, all that’s changed. He hates it now, or at 
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least he says he docs. And when he comes home, he spends ail his 
time prowling around the dock here, talking with those three awful 
men. And what do you think he told me only the other day? That he 
was bound he*d throw up his job and make this voyage on the 
schooner. He even asked me to ask Pa to let him go. 

DREW. Your Pa don’t want him to, ch? 

SUE. Why, of course not! Leave a fine position he worked so hard 
to get just for this crazy notion! The terrible part is, he’s got Ma wor- 
ried to death— as if she wasn’t upset enough already. She’s so afraid 
he’ll go— that Pa’ll let him at the last moment. 

DREW. Maybe I can help after all. I can talk to Nat 

SUE. {shal^ing her head) He’s not the same Nat, Danny. 

DREW, {trying to be consoling) Pshaw, Sue! I think you just get to 
imagining things. {As he finishes speal(ing, the door in the rear opens 
and NAT appears. He is a tall, loose-framed boy of eighteen, who bears 
a strUtjng resemblance to his father. His face, li^e his father's, is large 
and bony, with deepset blac\ eyes, an aquiline nose, and a wide, thin- 
lipped mouth. There is no suggestion in nat, however, of the older 
man's physical health and great strength. He appears an indoor prod* 
uct, undeveloped in muscle, with a sallow complexion and stooped 
shoulders. His thic\ hair is a deep blac\. His voice recalls his father^ s, 
hollow and penetrating. He is dressed in a gray flannel shirt and cor* 
duroy trousers, drew calls out to him heartily) Hello, Natl Speak of 
the Devil! Sue and I were just talking about you. {He goes toward 
NAT, his hand outstretched.) 

NAT. {comes toward them, meets drew, and shades his hand with 
evident pleasure) Hello, Danny! You’re a sight for sore eyes! {His 
manner undergoes a sudden change. He casts a quic\, suspicious 
glance from drew to his sister) You were talking about me? what 
about? 

SUE. {quickfy-with a warning glance at wtEw) About your work 
down at the shipyard. 

NAT. {disgustedly) CMi, Aat {In a tone of reasonless irritation) For 
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God’s sake, Sue, let me alone about my work. Don’t I have to live mdi 
the damn thing all day, without your shoving it in my face the minute 
I get home? I want to forget it— get awayl 
mtEW. Go to sea, eh? 

NAT. {suspiciously) Maybe. Why? What do you mean? {Turning 
to his sister— angrily) What have you been telling Danny? 

SUE. I was talking about tbe schooner— telling him she ^Is to- 
morrow. \ 

NAT. {dumfounded) Tomorrow? {Overcome by sudden, nervot/s 
excitement) It can’t be. How do you know? Who told you? \ 

SUE. Ma. Pa told her. ■ 

NAT. Then she’s been talking to him— telling him not to take me. 
I’ll bet. {Angrily) Oh, I wish Ma’d mind her own business! 

SUE. Natl 

NAT. Well, Sue, how would you like it? I’m not a little boy any 
more. I know what I want to do. I want to go with them. I want to go 
more than I’ve ever wanted anything else in my life before. He — he 
doesn’t want me. He’s afraid I — But I think I can force him to — {He 
glances at drew’s amazed face and stops abruptly— sullenly) Where 
is Pa? 

SUE. He’s aboard the schooner. 

NAT. {disappointedly) Then it’s no good trying to see him now. 
utEw. Sounds funny to hear you talking about going to sea. Why, 
you always used — 

NAT. This is different. 

DREW. You want to see the Island^ I suppose? 

NAT. {suspiciously) Maybe. Why not? 

DREW. What group is your Pa heading for first? 

NAT. {more suspiciously) You’ll have to jsk him. Why do you want 
to know? {Abruptly) You better be getting up to the house. Sue— 
if vre’re to have any supper. Danny must be htmgry. {He turns his 
bac\ on them, T hey exchange meaning Ranees.) 

SUE. {tvith 0 sigh) It must be getting late. Come on, Danny. You 
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can see P& later on. {They go tomri the door in thereor) Aren’t you 
coming, Nat? 

NAT. No. I’ll wait. (Jmpatiendy') Go ahead. Fll be up before long. 

IKBW. See you later, then, Nat 

NAT. Yes. {They go out.rear. vax paces up and down in a great stale 
of excitemeM. The door on the is opened attd tAanxir eaters. 
Father and son stand holding at one another for a second, nat tal(es 
a step backward as if in fear, then strmghtens up defiantly.) 

BARTurr. {slowly) Is this the way ye mind my orders, boy? Fve 
told ye time an’ again not to be sneal^’ and spyin’ around this wharf. 

NAT. Fm not sneaking and spying. I wanted to talk to you. Pa. 

BAanETT. {sits down by the table) Well, here I be. 

NAT. Sue said the schooner sails tomorrow. 

BAaiunr.Ayel 

NAT. {resahstely) I want to go with you. Pa. 

BARTLETr. {briefly— OS if dismissing the matter) Ye can’t Fve told 
ye that before. Let this be the last time ye ask it 

NAT. But why? Why can’t I go? 

BAETLEiT. Ye’ve your own work to do--good work. Attend to that 
and leave me to mine. 

NAT. But you always wanted me to go on voyages to learn whaling 
with you. 

BARTiErr.This be different 

NAT. {ufUh excited indignation) Yes, this is different! Don’t I know 
h? Do you think you can hide that from me? It it different, and that’s 
why I want to go. 

BABXLETT. Ye Can’t, I say. 

NAT. {pleadingly) But why not. Pa? I can do a man’s work on a 
sh4>, or anywhere else. 

BARnsTT. {roughly) Your place is herewith Sue and your Ma,and 
here youll stay. 

NAT. {angrSy) That isn't any reason. But I know your real one. 
You’re afraid— 
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BARTLETT, {with a touch of uneasiness^jorcing a scornful laugh) 
Afeerd! Afeerd o’ what? Did yc ever know me to be afeerd? 

NAT. Afraid of what I might find out if I went with you. 

BARTLETT, {with the samc forced, uneasy scorn) And what d’ye think 
ye’d find out, Nat? 

NAT. First of all that it’s not a trading venture you’re going on. Oh, 
I’m not a fool! That story is all right to fool the neighbors and girb 
like Sue. But I know better. 

BARTLETT. What d’ye know? 

NAT. You’re going for something else. 

BARTLETT. What would that be? 

NAT. I don’t know — exactly. Something— on that island. 

BARTLETT, {he gets to his feet with a forced burst of laughter) Ye fool 
of a boy I Ye got that notion out o* some fool book ye’ve been reading, 
didn’t ye? And I thought ye’d growed to be a man! {More and more 
wild in his forced scorn) Ye’ll be tellin’ me next it’s buried treasure 
I be sailin after— pirates’ gold buried on that island — ^all in a chest — 
and a map to guide me with a cross marked on it where the gold is 
hid! And then they be ghosts guardin’ it, ben’t they— spirits o’ mur- 
dered men? They always be, in the books. {He laughs scornfully,) 

NAT. {gazing at him with fascinated eyes) No, not that last. That’s 
silly— but I did think you might have found— 

BARTLETT, {laughing again) Treasure? Gold? {With forced stern- 
ness) Nat, I be ashamed of ye. Ye’ve had schoolin’, and ye’ve been 
doin’ a man’s work in the world, and doin’ it well, and I’d hoped ye’d 
take my place here to home when I be away, and look after your Ma 
and Sue. But ye’ve owned up to bein’ a little better nor a boy in short 
britches, dreamin’ o’ pirates’ gold that never was ’cept in books. 

NAT. But you— you’re to blame. When you first came home you did 
nothing but talk mysteriously of how rich we’d all be when the 
schooner got back. 

BARTLETT. {rougUy) But what’s that to do with silly dreams? It’s 
in the line o’ trade I meant 
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NAT. But why be lo mysterious about trade? There’s something 
you’re hiding. You can’t say no because I feel it. 

BAaruTT. (insinuatingly— with a crafty glance at his son) Sup- 
posin’ in one of them Eastern trading ports I’d run across a bit o’ 
business with a chance for a fortune in it for a man that wasn’t afeerd 
of the law, and could keep hu mouth shut? 

NAT. (disappointed) You mean illegal trading? 

BABTLETT. I mean what I mean, Nat— and I’d be a fool to tell an 
overgrown boy, or two women— or any man in the world, for die 
matter o’ that— what I do mean. 

NAT. (turning toward the door in the rear— disgustedly) If it’s only 
that, I don’t want to hear it. (He wall(s toward the door— stops and 
tssms again to his father) No, I don’t believe it. That’s not like you. > 
You’re not telling the truth. Pa. 

BARTurr. (rising to his feet— with a savage sternness in which there 
is a wild note of entreaty) I’ve listened to your fool’s talk enough. Get 
up to the house where ye belongl I’ll stand no more o’ your meddling 
in business o’ mine. I’ve been padent with ye, but there’s an end to 
that! Take heed o’ what I’m sayin’, if ye know what’s good for yel 
(With a sort of somber pride) I’ll stand alone in this business and 
finish it out alone if I go to hell for it. Ye hear me? 

NAT. (alarmed by this outburst— submissively) Yes, Pa. 

BABTLETT. Then see that ye heed. (After a pause— as nat Ungers) 
They’ll be waitin’ for ye at the house. 

NAT. All right. I’ll go. (He turns to the doorway on the left, but be- 
fore he gets to it, the door is pushed open and mbs. babtxbit enters. 
NAT stops, startled) Mai 

MBS. BABTLETT. (with a forced smUe) Run along, Nat It’s all right. 

I want to speak with your Pa. 

BABTUtiT. (uneasily) Ye’d best go up with Nat, Sarah. I’ve work to 
do. 

MRS.BABixETr..(/i»fig hoT cyes on her husband) I want to talk with 
you abne^ Isaiah. 
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BA&TUTT. (grimly-^ if he were accepting a challenge) As ye like, 
then. 

MRS. BARTLETT, {dismissing NAT with a feeble attempt at a smile) 
Tell Sue 1*11 be comin* up directly, Nat. 

NAT. {hesitates for a moment, looking from one to the other un* 
easily) All right, Ma. {He goes out.) 

BARTLETT, {wosts foT NAT to get out of hearing) Won*t ye set^ Sarah ? 
{She comes forward and sits by the table. He sits by the other side ^ 

MRS. BARTLETT, {shuddering as she sees the botde on the table) Will 
drinkin* this poison make you forget, Isaiah ? \ 

BARTLETT, {gruffly) Fve naught to forget— leastways naught that's 
in your mind. But they's things about the stubborn will o' wonW I'd 
like to forget. {They looh, at each other across the table. There is a 
pause. Finally he cannot stand her accusing glance. He loo\s away, 
gets to his feet, wall(s about, then sits down again, his face set deter- 
minedly-^with a grim smile) Well, here we be, Sarah— alone together 
for the first time since — 

MRS. BARUBiT. {qukl^y) Since that night, Isaiah. 

BARTUETT. {os if he hadn't heard) Since I come back to you, almost. 
Did ye ever stop to think o' how strange it be we'd ever come to this? 
I never dreamed a day 'd come when ye'd force me to sleep away from 
ye, alone in a shed like a mangy dog! 

MRS. BARTLETT, {gcntly) I didn't drive you away, Isaiah. You came 
o* your own will. 

BARTLETT. Because o' your naggin' tongue, woman— and the wrong 
ye thought o* me. 

MRS. BARTLETT, {shading her head, slowly) It wasn't me you ran 
from, Isaiah. You ran away from your own self— the conscience God 
put in you that you think you can fool with lies. 

BARTLETT, {starting to his feeP^ngrily)^es} 

MRS. BARTLETT. It's the truth, Isaiah, only you be too weak to face it. 

BARTLETT, {with defiant bravado) Yell find I be strong enough to 
Sm anything, true or liel {Then protestingly) What call' have ye to 
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diiidc ev3 o' me^ Sarah? It's mad o* ye to hold me to acoouot £or 
things I said in my sleep— £or the damned nightmares that set me 
talkin’ wild when I’d fust come hooK and my head was still cracked 
with dbe thirst and the son I’d borne on that island. Is that right, 
woman, to be blamin’ me for mad dreams? 

MKS. BARTurr. You confessed the rest of what you said was true— 
of the gold you’d found and buried there. 

BARTLETT, {with a suJden fierce exultathn') Aye— that be true as 
BiU^ Sarah. When I’ve sailed back in the schooner, ye’ll see for your* 
Belt There be a big chest o’ it, yellow and heavy, and fixed up with 
diamond^ emeralds and sech, that be wordi more, even, nor the gold. 
We’ll be rich, Sarah-nich like I’ve always dreamed we’d bel There’ll 
be silks and carriages for ye— all the woman’s truck in the world ye’ve 
a mind to want— and all that Nat and Sue’U want, too. 

MRS. BARTLETT. {wHH a shudder) Are you tryin’ to bribe me, Isaiah— 
widi a treasure that’s cursed by God? 

BARHETT. {as if he hadn’t heard) D’ye remember long ago, how I’d 
talk to ye o’ findin’ ambergris, a pile o’ it on one vige that’d make us 
rich? Ye used to take interest then, and all the vige with me ye’d be 
hopin’ I’d find it, too. 

MRS. BARTLETT. That was my sin o’ greed that I’m bein’ punished 
for now. 

BARnsTT. {again at if he hadn’t heard) And now when the gold’s 
come to us at last— bigger nor 1 ever dreamed on— ye drive me away 
firom ye and say it’s cursed. 

BiRS. BARTLSTT. {inexorably) Cursed with the blood o’ the man and 
boy ye murderedi 

BARTLETT, {in a tuod rage) Ye lie, woman! I spoke no word! 

BOS. BARTLETT. That’s what you kept repeatin’ in your sleep, night 
after night that first week you was home, till I knew the trudi, and 
could bear no more. “I spoke no word!” you kept sayin’, as if ’twas 
your own soul had you at the bar of judgment. And That cook, he 
chdn’t believe ’twas gold,” you’d say, and curse him. 
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BAKTumr. (wildly) He was lyin’, die thief I Lyin’ so’s he and the boy 
could steal the gold. I made him own up he was lyin’. What if it’s all 
true, what ye heard? Hadn’t we the right n> do away with two 
thieves? And we was all mad with thirst and sun. Can ye hold mad' 
men to account for the things they do? 

MBS. BARTLETT. You Wasn’t SO crazed but you remember. 

BARTLEiT. I remember I spoke no word, Sarah— as God’s nay judge! 

MRS. BARTLETT. But you could have prevented it with a wordL couldn’t 
you, Isaiah? That heathen savage lives in the fear of you. He’d not 
have done it if— \ 

BARTLETT, (g/oofflsly) That’s woman’s talk. There be thr^ o’ us 
can swear in any court I spoke no word. ^ 

MRS. BARTLETT. What are courts? Can you swear it to yourself? You 
can’t, and it’s that’s drivin’ you mad, Isaiah. Oh, I’d never have be* 
lieved it of you for ail you said in sleep, if it wasn’t for the way you 
looked and acted out of sleep. I watched you that first week, Isaiah, till 
the fear of it had me down sick. I had to watch you, you was so strange 
and fearful to me. At first I kept sayin’, ’twas only you wasn’t rid o’ 
the thirst and the sun yet. But then, all to once, God gave me sight, 
and I saw ’twas guilt written on your face, in the queer stricken way 
you acted, and guilt in your eyes. (She stares into them) I see it now, 
as I always see it when you look at me. (She covers her face svith her 
hands svith a sob.) 

BARTLETT, (his foce haggard and drawn — hopelessly, as if he were 
too beaten to oppose her ftsrther—in a hoarse whisper) What would 
ye have me do, Sarah? 

MRS. BARTLETT, (talking her hands from her face— her eyes lighting 
up svith religiosss fervor) Confess your an, Isaiah! Confess to God 
and men, and make your peace and take your punishment Forget that 
gold that’s cursed and the voyage you be setdn’ out on, and make 
your peace. (PassUmately) I ask you to do this for my sake and the 
children’s, and your own most of all! I’U get down on my knees, 
Isaiah, and pray you to do it, as I’ve prayed to God to send you His 
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giacel Confess and wash your soul of the stain o’ blood that’s on it. 
I adt you that, Isaiah— and God asks you^-to make your peace widi 
Him. 

BAKTL£Tr. {hts focc tortuTci by the inward struggle— at if the word 
Orangled him) Confess and let someone steal the goldl (TAir thought 
destroys her influence over him in a second. Hit obsession regains pos- 
session of him instandy, filling him unth rebdUous strength. He laughs 
harshly) Ye’d make an old wcunan o’ me, would ye, Sarah? — an old, 
Sunday go^meedn’ woman snivelin’ and prayin’ to God for par- 
don? Pardon for what? Because two sneakin’ thieves are dead and 
done for? I spoke no word, I tell ye— but if I had. I’d not repent it. 
What I’ve done I’ve done, and I’ve never asked pardon o’ God or men 
for ought I’ve done, and never will. Confess, and give up the gold 
I’ve dreamed of all my Ufe that I’ve found at last ? By thtmder, ye must 
think I’m crazed! 

MRS. BARTtETT. {teeming to shrivel up on her chair as she sees she 
has lost— weakly) You be lost, Isaiah— and no one can stop you. 

BARTUsrr. {triumphantly) Aye, none’Il stop me. I’ll go my course 
alone. I’m glad ye see that, Sarah. 

MRS. BARTLETT, {feebly trying to get to her feet) I’ll go to home. 

BARTLETT. Yell Stay, Sarah. Ye’ve had your say, and I’ve listened to 
ye; now I’ll have mine and ye listen to me. (mrs. bartlett sinks back 
in her chair exhausiedly. bartlett continues slowly) The schooner 
sails at dawn on the full dde. I ask ye again and for the last time, will 
ye christen her with your name afore she sails? 

MRS. bartlett. {firmly) No. 

bartlett. {menacingly) Take heed, Sarah, o’ what ye’re sayin’f 
I’m your husband ye’ve sworn to obey. By right I kin order ye, not 
ask. 

MRS. bartlett. I’ve never refused in anything that’s right— but this 
be wicked wrong. 

bartlett. It’s only your stubborn woman’s spite makes ye refuse. 
Ye’ve christened every ship I’ve ever been skipper on, and it’s broi^ht 
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me luck o' a kind, thou^ not the luck I wanted. And ye’ll chriiten 
this one with your own name to bring me the luck I've always been 
seekin’. 

MM. BAnurr. (jttohitely) I won't, Isaiah. 

BAKiLBiT. Ye will, Sarah, for I’ll make ye. Ye force me to it. 

MM. BAKTLBTr. {again trying to get up) Is this the way you talk to 
me udio’ve been a good wife to you for more than thirty ytars? 

BARTurr. {commandin^y) WaitI {Threateningfy) If 'ye don’t 
christen her afore she sails, 111 take Nat on the vige along ^th me. 
(mm. BABTiETT sinl(s bac\ in her chmr, stunned) He wants ijp go, ye 
know it He’s asked me a hundred times. He s’spects— 'bout t^ gold 
—but he don’t know for sartin. But I’ll tell him the truth o’ it, and he’ll 
come with me, unless — 

MM. BAB.nBTT. {lool(ing Of him with terror-stric\en eyes—imptor~ 
ingly) You won’t do that, Isaiah? You won’t take Nat away from me 
and drag him into sin? I know he’ll go if you give him die word, in 
^ite of what I say. (Pitifully) You be only frightenin’ mel You can’t 
be so wicked cruel as that 

BABTLEiT. 111 do it, I take my oath— unless— 

MM. BABtiBiT. ($aith hysterkdl anger) Then 111 tell him myself— of 
the murders you did, and — 

BARTiBiT. (grimly) And 111 say 'twas done in fair fight to keep them 
frtim stealin’ die goldl 111 tell him yours is a woman’s notion, and 
hell believe me, not you. He’s his frither’s son, and he’s set to go. Ye 
know it, Sarah. (She foBs bac\ in the chair hopelessly staring at him 
saith horrified eyes. He turns tuvay and adds after a pause) So yell 
christen the “Sarah Alien” in the mornin’ afore die sails, won’t ye, 
Sarah? 

MM. BABXUBiT. (in a terrified tone) Ye»>-4f it’s needful to save Nat— 
and Godll fcHTgive me when He sees my reuon. But you— (%, Isaiah! 
(She shudders and then breads down, sobbing^ 

taixnxn. (after a pa$ue, turns to her humUy as if asking forpae- 
ness) Ye mustn’t dunk hard o’ me that I want your name. It’s bemuse 
6 ^ 
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&’sa good woman's name, and I know itll bring luck to our ▼ige.rd 
find it hard to sail without it-^the way things be. 

MBS.EAKrun'. (gettingtoherfeet— in a state of feverish fear of him) 
I’m going to home. 

bartubit. (going to her) HI help ye to the top o’ the hill, Sarah. 

Mas. BARTLsrr. (shrinking from him in terror) No. Don’t you touch 
me! Don’t you touch mel (She hobbles quickly out of the door in the 
rear, looking back frightenedly over her shoulder to see if he is fol- 
loiving as the atrtain fdls.) 



ACT THREE 


S csm—Datvn of the foUomng morning— exterior of the Mxnm 
home, showing the main entrance, facing left, toward the harbor. 
On either side of the door, two large mndows,theirheatfy gnen shut- 
ters Hghily dosed. In front of the door, a small porch, the roof sup- 
ported by four white columns. A flight of three steps goes up to this 
porch from the ground. Two paths lead to the steps thro^h the 
straggly patches of grass, one around the comer of the house^ to the 
rear, the other straight to the left to the edge of the cli^ where there is 
a small projecting iron platform, fenced-in by a rad. The top of a 
sted ladder can be seen. This ladder leads up the side of the cliff from 
the shore below to the platform. The edge of the cUff extends from 
the left comer front, half-diagonally bac\ to the right, rear center. 

In the gray half-light of the dawn, horns, cates, and jimmy 
KANAKA are discovered, horns is standing on the steel platform lool(- 
ing down at the shore below, cates is sprawled on the ground nearby. 
JIMMY squats on his haunches, his eyes staring out to sea as if he tvere 
trying to fierce the distance to the warm islands of his birth, cates 
wears dungarees, jimmy dungaree pants and a blac\ jersey, horns 
the same as in Act Two. 

CATES, {with slug fish indifference) Ain’t she finished with it yet? 
horns, {irritably) No, damn her! I kin see ’em all togedior on the 
wharf at the bow o’ the schooner. 

CATES, {after a pause) Funny, ain’t it— 'his orderin’ us to come up 
here and wait till it’s all done. 

HORNS. There’s nothin’ funny to me diat he does no more. He’s 
still out o’ his head, d’ye know that, Cates? 

CATES, {stupidly) I ain’t noticed notiiin’ difTrent 'bout him. 
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HOKNi. (seomfttBy) He and me if I ever wen diem two in my 
deep— that cook and the boy o’ the ‘Triton.” Said he did 

cans, {imme^ately protesting uneatSy at if he hoi been aeeusei) 
They was with us in the boat b’fore we fetched the idand, that’s aU 
’bout ’em I remember. I was crazy, after. 

HOtNB. Qoobfng at Arm with contempt) I’ll not call ye a liar, Cates, 
but — a hell of a man ye bel You wasn’t so out o’ your head that ye 
forgot the gold, was ye? 

CATES, (hit eyes fastening) Any man’d remember that, even if be 
was crazy. 

HORNE, (with a greedy grin) Aye. That’s the one thing I see in my 
deep. (There is the faint sound of cries from the beach below, hornb 
starts and turns to lool{ down again) They must ’a’ finidied it. (cates 
and JIMMY come to the edge to lool( down.) 

JIMMY, (suddenly — with an eager childish curiosity) That falla 
wife Captain she make strong falla spdl on ship, we sail fast, plenty 
good wind? 

BORNE, (contemptuously) Aye, that’s as near as ye’ll come to it. 
She’s makin’ a spelL Ye stay here, Jimmy, and tell us when the Old 
Man is coinin’, (jimmy remains looking down. h(»ne motions cates 
to fidlow him, front— then in a low poke, disgustedly) Did ye hear 
that damn fool nigger? 

CATES, (grumblingly) Why the hell is the Old Man givin’ him a 
full share? One piece o’ it’d be enough for a nigger like him. 

HORNE, (craftily) There’s a way to get rid o’ him— if it comes to 
that. He knifed them two, ye remember. 

CATES. Aye. 

HORNE. The two o’ us can take oath to that. 

CATES. Aye. 

HORNE, (after a caUtdating lool( into his companion’s greedy eyes— 
meaningly) We’re two sane men, Cates— and the other two to diare 
is a lunatic and a nigger. The dripper’s showed me where there’s a 
copy o’ diis map o’ the islaiid lodted up in the cabin— in case any- 
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thing happens to him I’m to bring back the gdd to his woman, he 
says. (He laughs harshly) Catch mel The fool! Ill be open with ye, 
Cates. If I could navigate and find the island myself I wouldn’t wait 
for a cracked man to take me there. No, be damned if I would! Me 
and you’d chance it alone some way or odier. 

CATES, (greedily) The two o’ us--share and share alike! (Then 
shal(ing his head wamingly) But he’s a hard man to git tfaje best on. 

HORNE, (grimly) And I be a hard man, too. \ 

JIMMY, (turning to them) Captain, he come, (cates md horne 
separate hastily, bartlett climbs into sight up the ladder tp the plat- 
form. He is breathing heavily but his expression is one of triumphant 
exultation^ 

BARTLETT, (motions with his arms) Down with ye and git aboard. 
The schooner’s got a name now— a name that’ll bring us luck. We’ll 
sail on this tide. 

HORNE. Aye— aye, sir. 

BARTLETT. I got to Wait here dll they climb up the path* FU be 
aboard afore long. See that ye have her ready to cast off by then. 

HORNE. Aye— aye, sir. (He and cates disappear down the ladder. 
JIMMY lingers, looking sidewise at his Captain.) 

BARTLETT, (noticing him— gruffly) What are ye waitin’ for? 

JIMMY, (volubly) That old falla wife belong you, Captain, she 
make strong falla spell for wind blow plenty? She catch strong devil 
charm for schooner. Captain? 

BARTLETT. (scowUng) What’s that, ye brown devil? (Then sud- 
denly laughing harshly) Yes— a strong spell to bring us luck. 
(Roughly) Git aboard, ye dog! Don’t let her find ye here with me. 
(jimmy disappears hurriedly down the ladder, bartlett remains at 
the edge looking down after him. There is a sound of voices from the 
right and presently mrs. bartlett, sue, drew and nat enter, coming 
around the house from the rear, nat and drew wal\ at either side of 
MRS. BARTLETT, who is in a state of complete collapse, so that they are 
pracHcaUy carrying her. sue follows, her handkerchief to her eyes. 
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NAT l(eeft his eyes on the ground, his expression fixed and gloomy. 
now easts a glance of angry indignation at the Captain, who, after 
one indifferent loo\ at them, has turned hacl( to watch the operations 
on the schooner below ^ 

BAKHErr. {as they reach the steps of the house— intent on the worh 
below— malfes a megaphone of his hands and shouts in stentormn 
tones) Look livdy there, Horne! 

SDE. {protesting^y) Pa! 

BAKnzTT. {wheels about. When he meets his daughter's eyes he 
controls his angry impatience and speaks gently) What d'ye want. 
Sue? 

SUE. {pointing to her mother who is being assisted through the door 
—her voice tremhiin^ You mustn’t shout. She’s very sick. 

BARTLETT. {duUy, OS if he didn't understand) Sick? 

SUE. {turning to the door) Wait. I’ll be right back. {She enters the 
house. As soon as she is gone all of Bartlett’s excitement returns. He 
paces up and down unth nervous impatience, nat comes out of the 
house.) 

NAT. {in a tone of anxiety) Ma seems bad. I’m going for the doctor. 

BARTLETT, {os if he hadn't heard— draws Nat’s attention to the 
schooner) Smart lines on that schooner, boy. She’ll sail hell bent in a 
breeze. I knowed what I was about when I bought her. 

NAT. {staring doom fascinatedly) How long will the voyage take? 

BARTLETT, {preoccupied) How long? 

NAT. {insinuatingly) To get to the island. 

BARTLETT. Three months at most — ^with fair luck. {Exultantly) And 
I’ll have luck now! 

NAT. Then in six months you may be back— with it? 

BARTLETT. Aye, with — {Stopping abruptly, turns and stares into his 
son's eyes — angrily) With what ? What boy’s foolishness be ye talkin ? 

NAT. {pleading fiercely) I want to go, Pal There’s no good in my 
staying here any mote. I can’t think of anything but— 
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BAKTLETT. <0 fOMTo/ Atf Keep dear o’ diit, boy» 

I’ve warned yel 

sins, {appearing in doorway-4ndignanliy) Natl Haven’t you gone 
£or the doctor yet? 

NAT. {shamefacedly) I forgot. 

SUB. Forgotl 

NAT. {starring off) I’m going, Sue. {Then over his sho^der) You 
won’t sail before I come back. Pa. (bartusit does not akswer. nat 
stands miserably hesitating.) \ 

SUB. Nat! For heaven’s sakel (nat hurries off around the^comer of 
the house, rear, sub comes to her father who is watching with a 
queer, humble, hunted expression.) 

BARTLETT. Well, Sue? 

SUE. {her voice trembling) Oh, Pa, how could you drag Ma out of 
bed to christen your old boat— when you knew how sick die’s beeni 

BARTLETT, {avoiding her eyes) It’s only weakness. She’ll get well o’ 
it soon. 

SUE. Pa! How can you say things like that— as if you didn’t care! 
{Accusingly) The way you’ve acted ever ance you’ve been home 
almost, anyone would think— you hated her! 

BARTLETT, {wincing) No! 

SUE. CMi, Pa, what is it that has come between you? Can’t you tell 
me? Can’t I hdp to set things right again? 

BARTLETT. {mumbUngly) Nothin’— nothin’ ye kin hdp— nor me. 

sm.. But things can’t go on like this. Don’t you see it’s killing Ma? 

BARTLETT. She’ll forget her stidiborn notions, now I be sailin’ avray. 

SUB. But you’re not— not going for a while now, are you? 

BARTLETT. Ain’t I been sayin’ I’d sail at dawn today? 

SUE. {looking at him for a moment with shocked amaeement) But 
— ^you can’t mean— right now! 

BARTLETT, {keeping his face averted) Aye— or We’D miss this dde. 

SUB. {putting her hands on his shotddert and trying tq look >"*** ^ 
face) Pa! You can’t mean that! {Hit facets set with his obsessed deter- 
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minadon. She lets her hands fdU tvith a shudder) You can’t be as crael 
as thatl Why, I thought, of course, you’d put off— (Wildly) You 
have, haven’t you, Pa ? You did tell those men you couldn’t sail when 
you saw how sick Ma was, didn’t you— when she fainted down on the 
wharf? 

BARTLETT, (implacably) I said I was sailin’ by this tide! 

SUE. Pal (Then pleadingly) When the doctor comes and you hear 
what he says — 

BARTLETT. (rougMy) I ain’t stoppin’ on his word nor any man’s. 
(Intensely) That schooner’s been fit to sail these two weeks past. I 
been waitin’ on her stubborn will, (He gestures toward the house) 
eatin’ my heart out day and night. Then I swore I’d sail today. I tell 
ye. Sue, I got a feelin’ in my bones if I don’t put out now I never will. 
Aye, I feel it deep down inside me. (In a tone of superstitious awe) 
And when she christened the schooner — ^jest to the minute, mind ye! — 
a fair breeze sprung up and come down out o’ the land to blow her 
out to sea — ^like a sign o’ good luck. 

SUE. (aroused to angry indignation) Oh, I can’t believe you’re the 
same man who used to be my father! 

BARTLETT. Sue! 

SUE. To talk cold-bloodedly of sailing away on a long voyage when 
Ma’s inside— dying for all you seem to know or care! You’re not the 
father I love! You’ve changed into someone else — ^hateful and cruel — 
and I hate him, I hate him! (She breads down, sobbing hysterically.) 

BARTLETT, (who hos listened to her with a face suddenly stricken by 
fear and torturing remorse) Sue! Ye don’t know what ye be sayin’, 
do ye? 

SUE. I do! And I hate those three awful men who make you act 
this way. I hate the schooner! I wish she and they were at the bottom 
of the sea! 

BARTLETT. (jrenzudly—putHng his hand over her motah to stop 
her words) Stop, girl! Don’t ye dare— 

SUE. (shrinking away from him—frightenedly) Pa! 
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MKXiBTr. {bemldereJly, fieadiag for forgivenets) Don’t heed that, 
Sue— I didn’t mean— ye git me so riled— I’d not hurt ye for all the 
gold in the world. But don’t ye talk wrong o’ things ye can’t know cm. 

SUE. Oh, Pa, what kind of things must they be— when you’re 
ashamed to tell theml 

BAETLETr. Ye’ll know all they be to know— and your Ma and Nat, 
too— when I come back from this vige. Oh, ye’ll be glad enod^ then— 
when ye see with your own eyes! Ye’ll Uess me then ’stead o’ turning 
agin mel (Hesitatiag for a second— then somberly) On’y imw^— till 
it’s all over and done— ye’d best keep dear o’ it ' 

SUB. (passionately) I don’t want to know anything about It What 
I do know is that you can’t sail now. Haven’t you any heart at all? 
Can’t you see how bad Ma is? 

EAKiLBTT. It’s the sight o’ me sickens her. 

SUE. No. She called your name jutt a while ago— the only word she’s 
spoken since she christened the ship. 

BAETtETT. (desperately) I got to git away from her, I tell ye, Suel 
She’s been houndin’ me ever since I got back—froundin’ me with her 
stubborn tongue till she’s druv me mad, a’most! Ye’ve been on’y givin’ 
thought to her, not me. It’s for her sake as mudi as my own I’m 
goin’— for her and you and Nat. {With a stsdden return of hit old 
resaiwdon) I’ve made up my mind, I tell ye, and in the end ye’ll know 
I be right. (A hail in hoene’s poiee comes thinly up from the shore 
bdotp. BAETUTT Starts, his eyes gleaming) Ye heart It’s Home hailin’ 
me to come. They be ready to cast off. Ill git aboard. (He starts for 
the ladder.) 

SUE. Pal After all I’ve said— vrithout one word of good-by to Mai 
(Hysterkatty) Oh, what can I do, what can I say to stqp yoiil She 
hasn’t spcdten but diat one call for you.'She hardly seems to breathe. 
If it weren’t for her eyes I’d bdieve she was dead— but her eyes look 
for you. She’ll die if you gp, Pal 

BAEEUtlT. Not 
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SUE. You might just as well kill her now in cold blood as murder 
her that wayl 

BAKTiSTr. {shaken — raising his hands as if to put them over his ears 
to shut out her words— hoarsely) No! Ye lie! 

SHEW, (appearing at the doorway, his face wording mth grief and 
anger — harshly) Captain Bartlett! (Then lowering his voice as he 
sees sue) Mrs. Bartlett is asking to see you, Captain, before you go. 

SUE. lltere! Didn’t I tell you. Pa! 

BARTLETT, (struggling with himself— dully) She’s wantin’ to hound 
me again, that be all. 

SUE. (seeing him svea^ening— grasps his hand persuasively) Pa! 
Come with me. She won’t hound you. How silly you arc! Come! 
(Hesitatingly, head bowed, he follows her toward the door.) 

SARTLETT. (As he comes to niEW he stops and loo\s into the young 
man’s angry, accusing face. He mutters half mocl^ny^y) So ye, too, 
be agin me, Danny! 

niEW. (unable to restrain his indignation) What man that’s a real 
man wouldn’t be against you, sir? 

SUE. (frightenedly) Daimy! Pa! 

BARTLETT, (i'n a sudden rage draws bac\ his fist threateningly, brew 
stares into his eyes unflinchingly— aoMnEtr controls himself svith an 
effort and lets his arm fall to his side— scornfully) Big words from a 
boy, Danny. I’ll forget them this time— on account o’ Sue. (He turns 
to her) I’m goin’ in to her to please ye. Sue— but if ye think any words 
that she kin say’ll change my mind, ye make a mistake— for I be 
sailin’ out as I planned I would in q>ite o’ all hell! (He wal\s reso- 
Isstely into the home, sue follows him after exchanging a hopeless 
glance svith banny.) 

mtEw. (to himself — with a shttdder) He’s mad, damn him! (He 
paces up and down, hornb appears on the ladder from below, followed 
by (xns.) 

HontE. (coming forward stttd addresting miw) Is die skqiper 
about? 
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SKEW, {curtly) He’s in the house. You can’t speak to him now. 

HORNE. She’s ready to cast ofi. I hailed him from bdbw but I s’pect 
he didn’t hear. {As utEw malfes no comment— impaticntiy) If he don’t 
shake a leg, we’ll miss the tide. There’s a bit o’ fair breeze, too. 

OREW. {glancing at him resentfutty) Dcm’t count on his sailing today. 
It’s just as likely he’ll change his mind. 

HORNE, {angrily) Change his mind again? After us 'Waitin’ and 
wastin’ time for weeksi (To cates in a loud tone to orev)^ can hear) 
What did I tell ye, Cates? He’s crazy as hell. 

DREW, {sharply) What’s that? 

H(»NE. I was tellin’ Cates the skipper’s not right in his hi^d. {An- 
grily) What man in his senses’d do the way he does? 

i«EW. {letting his resentment escape him) That’s no lie, damn iti 

HORNE, {surprised) Aye, ye’ve seen it, too, have ye? {After a pause) 
Now I axe ye, as a sailor, how’d ye like to be puttin’ out on a vige with 
a cracked man for skipper? (sue comes out of the door, stops with a 
shudder of disgust as she sees the two sailors, and stands listening. 
They do not notice her presence.) 

DREW. It seems to me a crazy voyage all round. {With sudden 
interest as if a new idea had come to him) But you know all about 
it, don’t you— what the Captain plans to do on this voyage— and all 
that? 

HORNE, {dryly) Aye, as well as himself— but I’m tellin’ no man. 

DREW. And I’m not asking. What I want to find out is: Do you 
know enough about this business to make this one voyage alone and 
attend to everything— in case the Captain can’t go? 

HORNE, {exchanging a quic\ glance with cates— (rytng to hide his 
eagerness) Aye, I could do as well as any many alive. He could trust 
me for it— and I’d make more money (gt him than he’s likely to make 
widi his head out o’ gear. {Then scowling) On’y trouble is, iriio’d 
captain her if he ain’t goin’? 

DREW, {disappmntedly) Then you don’t know navigation enough 
for that? 
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HORMB. IVe never riz above bo’sun. (Then after a pause in which he 
appears to be calculating something— curiously) Why d’ye ask me 
them questions? (Insinttatingly— almost in a whisper) It can’t be 
done less we got an officer like you aboard. 

ntEw. (angrily) Eh? What’re you driving at? 

SUB. (who has been listening with aroused interest) Danny! (She 
comes down to him4 horne and cates bob their heads respectfully and 
move bac\ near the platform, hokne watches sub and mw out of 
the comer of his eye) Danny, I’ve been listening to what you were 
saying, but I don’t understand. What are you thinking of? 

MEW. (excitedly) I was thinking — Listen, Sue! Seems to me your 
Pa’s out of his right mind. Something’s got to be done to keep him 
home in spite of himself. Even leaving your Ma out of it, he’s not in 
any fit state to take a ship to sea; and I was thinking if we could fix 
it some way so that fellow Home could take her out on this voyage*^ 

SUE. But, Danny, Pa’d never give in to that. 

DREW. I wasn’t thinking he would. We— you’d have to give the 
word — and keep him in the house somehow — ^and then when he 
did come out it’d be too late. The schooner’d be gone. 

SUE. (disturbed, but showing that this plan has caught her mind) 
But— he’d never forgive — 

DREW. When he’s back in his right mind again, he would. (Ear- 
nesdy) You can’t let him sail, and wreck his ship and himself in the 
hargain, likely. Then, there’s your Ma— 

SUB. No, no, we can’t let him. (With a glance at horne and cates) 
But I don’t trust those men. 

DREW. No more do I; but it would be better to chance them than — 
(Suddenly interrupting himself — with a shrug of his shoulders) But 
I was forgetting. None of them can navigate. 

SUE. But didn’t I hear him say— if they had an officer on board- 
like your— 

DREW. Yei, but where’ll ytm find one at a second’s nodoe? 
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SUE. (meaningly) And you told me, didn’t you, that you'd just got 
your master’s papers. 

DREW, (looking at her with stunned astonishment) Suel D’you 
mean — 

SUE. (a light coming over her face) Oh, Danny, we could trust you! 
He’d trust you! And after he’d calmed down I know hj: wouldn’t 
mind so much. Oh, Danny, it’ll break my heart to haveWu go, to 
send you away just after you’ve come back. But I don’t seelany other 
way. I wouldn’t ask— if it wasn’t for Ma being this way— ^d him— 
Oh, Danny, can’t you see your way to do it — ^for my sake? \ 

DREW, (bewilderedly) Why, Sue, I— I never thought— (JChen as 
he sees the loo\ of disappointment which comes over her face at his 
hesitancy — resolutely) Why sure, Sue, I’ll do it— if you want me to. 
I’ll do it if it can be done. But we’ve got to husde. You’ve got to keep 
him in the house some way if he aims to come out. And I’ll talk to 
them, (sue goes to the doorway, drew goes over to horns and cates.) 

SUE. (after listening) He’s still in with Ma. It’s all right. 

DREW, (to horne) How would you like me for skipper on this one 
voyage? Listen here. Miss Sue’s decided her father isn’t in a fit state 
to captain this trip. 

HORNE. That’s no lie. 

cates, (to HORNE pTotcstingly) But if we git ketched the Old Man’ll 
take it out o’ our hides, not his’n. 

HORNS, (savagely — with a meaning loo\ at cates) Shut up, ye fool! 

msw. (impatiently) I’ll shoulder all diat risk, man! 

sue. (earnestly) No harm will come to any of you, I promise you. 

H(»NE. (in the tone of one clinching a bargain) Then well chance 
it. (Wamingly) But it’s got to be done-smart, sir. 

MEW. I’ve got to get my dunnage. I’ll be right back and we’ll 
tumble aboard. (He goes into the house, sue follows him in.) 

CATES, (with stupid anger) This is a hell of a mess we’re getdn’ in, 
if ye axe me. 

HORNS. And I tell ye it’s a gresA strokeo’ lucL 
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cmc. Hell be aboard to spy on us. 

ROENB. Leave : i fool him. And when die time comes i : rid 

o’ him, m find a means some way or other. 

CATES, {stupidly) Slong as he don’t git no share o’ the gtdd — 
H(«MB. (contemptuoudy) Share, ye dumbhead! I’d see him in hdl 
first — and send him there myself, (nasw comes out of the house carry^ 
ing his bag which he hands to cates, sue follows Aim.) 
oitBW. Look lively now! 

HORME. Aye — aye, sir. (He and cates clamber hurriedly down the 
ladder^ 

SUE. (throwing her arms around his nec\ and pissing him) Good- 
by, Danny. It’s so fine of you to do this for us! I’ll never forget— 
msw. (tenderly) Ssssh! It’s nothing, Sue. 

SUE. (tearfully) Oh, Danny, I hope I’m doing right! I’ll miss you so 
dreadfully! But you’ll come back )ust as soon as you can— 
niEW. Of course! 

SUE. Danny! Danny! I love you sol 

MSW. And I guess you know I love you, don’t you? (Kisses her) 
And we’ll be married when I come back this time sure? 

SUE. Yes— yes— Danny — sure! 

MEW. I’ve got to run. Good-by, Sue. 

SUB. Good-by, dear. (JChey kus for the last time and he disappears 
down the ladder. She stands at the top, sobbing, fidlowing him with 
her eyes, mat comes around the house from the rear and goes to the 
front door.) 

NAT. (seeing his sister) Sucl He hasn’t gone yet, has he? (She 
doesn't hear him. He hesitates in the doorway for a moment, listening 
for the sound of his fathe/s poice from inside. Then, very careful to 
mal(e no noise, he tiptoes earefutty into the house, sue waves her hand 
to Bisw who has evidendy now got aboard the ship. Then she covers 
her face with her hands, sobbing, nat comes out of the house again 
and goes to hit sitter. As the sees him approaching, she dries her eyes 
heady , Crymg to smile.) 
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SUB. Did you get the doctor, NatP 

NAT. Yes, he’s coming right away, he promised. (JLooking a$ her 
face) What— have you been crying? 

SUE. No. {She wallas away from the edge of the cliff, drawing him 
with her^ 

NAT. Yes, you have. Look at your eyes. I 

SUE. Oh, Nat, everything’s so awful. (She breads down again,) 

NAT. (trying to comfort her in an absent-minded ic/ 0 y)\ There, 
don’t get worked up. Mall be all right as soon as the doctor\comes. 
(Then curiously) Pa’s inside with her. They were arguing— ha^e they 
made it up, d’you think? 

SUE. Oh, Nat, I don‘’t know. 

NAT. The strain’s been too much for him— waiting and hiding his 
secret from all of us. What do you suppose it is, Sue ? 

SUE. (wildly) I don’t know and I don’t carel 

NAT. Well, there’s something— (Starts for the platform, sue does 
her best to interpose to hold him bacIO Are they all ready on the 
schooner? He’ll have to hurry if she’s going to sail on this tide. (With 
sudden passion) Oh, I’ve got to go! I can’t stay here! (Pleadingly) 
Don’t you think, Sue, if you were to ask him for me he’d— You’re 
the only one he seems to act sane with or care about any more. 

SUE. No! I won’t! 1 can’t! 

NAT. (angrily) Haven’t you any sense? Wouldn’t it be better for 
everyone if I went in his place? 

SUB. No. You know that’s a lie. Ma would lose her mind if you went. 

NAT. And I’ll lose mine if I stay! (Half aware of sue’s intention to 
l(eep him from looking down at the schooner-^rritably) What are 
you holding my arm for. Sue? I want to see what they’re doing. (He 
pushes her aside and goes to the platform^xcitedly) Hello, they’ve 
got the fores’! and mainsl set. They’re setting the suysl. (In amaze- 
ment) Why— they’re casting off! She’s moving away from, the wharfi 
(More and more excUedly) I see four of them on board! Who-Hvho 
is that, Sue? 
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SOB. It's Danny. 

NAT. (Jiirioutiy) Dannyl What og^t has he— when I can’t! Sue, 
call Pal They’re sailing, I tell you, you little £ooll 

SUE. (trying to calm him— her voice tremUing) Natl Don’t be 
such a donkgri Danny’s only going a little way— just trying the boat 
to see how she sails while they’re waiting for Pa. 

NAT. (uncertmvly) Oh. (Then bitterly) I was never allowed to do 
even that— his own son! Look, Sik, that must be Danny at the stern 
waving. 

SUE. (brol{etdy) Yes. (She waves her hanil{erchiej over her head- 
then breaths down, sobbing again. There is the nmse of BAnurr’s 
vmce from inside and a moment later he appears in the doorway. He 
seems terribly shattered, at the end of his tether. He hesitates uneer- 
tsdrUy, Iwthfng about him svildly as if he didn't Ifnow what to do m 
where to go.) 

SUB. (after one loo\ at his face, runs to him and flings her arms 
about his neclO Pa! (She weeps on his shoulder^ 

BABTLETr. Suc, ye did wrong beggin’ me to see her. I knowed it’d 
do no good. Ye promised she’d not hound me— “Confess,” she says— 
when they be naught to tell that couldn’t be swore to in any court 
“Don’t go on this vige,” she says, “there be the curse o’ God on it” 
(With a note of baffled anguish) She kin say that after giving the 
ship her own name! (With tvUd, haggard deduce) But curse or no 
curse, I be goin’! (He moves toward the platform, sue clinging to his 
arm.) 

SUE. (Jrightenedly) Pa! Go back in the house, won’t you? 

BAKHETT. I be sorry to go agin your will. Sue, but it’s got to be. 
Yell know the reason some day — and be glad o’ it And now good-by 
to ye. (With a sudden strange tenderness he bends and pisses his 
daughter. Then as she seems about to protest further, hit expression 
becomes stem and inftexiUe) No more o’ talk. Sue! I be bound out 
(He tal(es her hand off his arm tmd strides to the platform. One lool^ 
down at the harbor and he stands transfixed— in a hoarse whisper) 
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What damned trick be this? {He pomts to the schooner and t$ims to 
NAT betintderedly) Ain’t that my schooner, boy— the ’’Sarah Allen”— 
reachin’ toward the p’int? 

NAT. {surprised) Yes, certainly. IXdn’t you know? Danny’s trying 
her to see how she sails while they’re waiting £or you. 

BAnunr. {mth a tremendous righ of rdief) Aye. {Then apgrdy) 
He takes a lot o’ rope to himself without askin’ leave o’ me. Don’t he 
know they’s no time to waste on boy’s foolin’? {Then with Mnura- 
tion) She saib smart, don’t she, boy? I knowed she’d show a pair o’ 
heels. \ 

NAT. {with enthusiasm) Yes, she’s a daisy! Say, Danny’s takinjg her 
pretty far out, isn’t he? 

BARTLETT, {anxiousfy) He’d ought to come about now if he’s to 
tack back inside the p’int. {Furiously) Come about, damn ye! The 
swab! That’s what comes o’ steamer trainin’. I’d sooner trust Sue to 
sail her nor him. {Waves his arm and shotOs) Come aboutl 

NAT. {bitterly) He seems to be heading straight for the open sea. 
He’s taking quite a sail, it seems to me. 

BARTLETT, {os if hc couldn't bcUeve his eyes) He’s passed the p’int— 
and now— headin’ her out to sea— so’east by east. By God, that be the 
course I charted for herl (sue bursts out sobbing. He wheels on her, 
his mouth fallen open, his face full of a stupid despair) They be 
somethin’ wrong here. What be it. Sue? What be it, Nat? {His voice 
has begun to quiver with passion) That schooner — she’s sailin’ widi^- 
out me — {He suddenly springs at nat and grabs him by the throat— 
urith hoarse fury, sha\ing him) What be it, ye whdp? It’s your doin’ — 
because I wouldn’t let ye go. Answer me! 

SUE. {rushing to them with a scream) Pa! {She tugs frantically at 
his hands, bakilett lets them fall to his side, stepping bacl( from nat 
who sinl(t weakly to the ground, gating for breath, baitlett stands 
looking at him wildly^ 

SUE. Nat didn't know h. Pa. It’s all my fault. I had to do it. There 
was no other way— 
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BAKUBTT. (r»ptig) What d’ye mean, girl? What is it ye’ve done? 
Tell me, I say! Tell me or I’ll— 

SUB. {unfiinchingfy) You had to be stopped from going some way. 
So I asked Danny if he wouldn’t make the trip in your place. He’s 
just got his captain’s papers— and oh, Pa, you can trust him, you know 
that! That man Horne said he knows about everything you wanted 
done, and he promised to tell Danny, and Danny’ll come back— 

BARTLETT, (chokingly) So — that be it — {Skal(ing his clenched fist 
at the s^y as if visualizing the fate he feels in-all of this) Curse yel 
Curse ye! (He subsides weal{ly, his strenph spent, his hand falls 
limply at his side^ 

MRS. BARTLETT, (appears in the doorway. Her face is pale svith an- 
push. She pves aery of joy when she sees her son) Nat! (Then with 
a start of horror as her eyes fall on her husbani) Isaiah! {JAe doesn’t 
seem to hear) Then— you ain’t sailed yet? 

SUE. (going to her— gently) No, Ma, he isn’t going to sail. He’s going 
to stay home with you. But the schooner’s gone. See. (She points and 
her mother^ s eyes turn seaward.) 

BARTLETT, (oloud to himself— in a tone of poping superstitious awe 
and bewildered fear) They be somethin’ queer— somediin’ wrong — 
they be a curse in this somewhere— 

MRS. BARTLETT, (turning accusing eyes on him — with a sort of fanati- 
cal triumph) I’m glad to hear you confess that, Isaiah. Yes, there be 
a curse — God’s curse on the wicked sinfulness o’ men — and I thank 
God He’s saved you from the evil of that voyage, and I’ll pray Him 
to visit His punishment and His curse on them three men on that 
craft you forced me to give my name— (She has raised her hand as 
if catting down retribution on the schooner she can dimly see.) 

SUB. (terrified) Mai 

BARTLETT, (starting toward his svife with an insane yell of fury) 
Stop it, I tell yel (He towers over her tvith upraised fist as if to crush 
her.) 

SUB.1^1 
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NAT. (starting to his feet from svhere he has been sitting on the 
ground— hoarsdy) Pal For God’s sakel 
MU. BAKiunnr. (j^es a svea^f frightened gasp) Would you murder 
me too^ Isaiah? (She closes her eyes and collapses in sub’s arms.) 

SUB. (tremhlin^y) Natl Help mel Qukkl We must carry her to 
bed. (They ta\e their mother in their arms, carrying her inside the 
housed I 

BARTLETT, (whde they are doing this, rushes in his mad frenzy to 
the platform over the edge of the cliff . He puts his hassds to mouth, 

megaphone-fashion, and yells with despairing rage) Ahoyl Ahoyl 
“Sarah Allenl” Put backi Put backi (As the asrtain fatts.) '\ 
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S CEKB—Aiout nine o'clock of a moonlight night one year later— 
CAPTAIN BAiiTLEif 8 “cobin" a room erected on the top of his house 
as a lookout post. The interior is fitted up lil(e the eaHn of a saiUng 
vessel. On the left, forward, a porthok. Farther bae\, the stairs of the 
companionway. StiU farther, two more portholes. In the rear, left, a 
marble-topped sideboard. In the rear, center, a door opening on stairs 
which lead to the lower house. A cot with a ldanl(et is fdaeed against 
the wall to the right of door. In the right wall, five porthtdes. Directly 
under them, a wooden bench. In front of the bench, a long table with 
two chairs placed, one in front, one to the left of it. A cheap, dar\- 
colored rug is on the floor. In the ceding, midway from front to rear, 
a skylight extending from opposite the door to above the left edge of 
the table. In the right extremity of the skylight is placed a floating 
ship’s compass. The light from the Hnnade sheds down over tins 
and seeps into the room, casting a vague ffiobular shadow of the com- 
pass on the floor. Moonlight creeps in through the portholes on the 
right. A lighted lantern is on the table. 

As the curtain rises, sue and oocroa bebet are ^covered atting by 
the table. The doctor is a man of sixty or so, hale and heartydookfng, 
his white hair and mustache setting off his ruddy complexion. His 
Hue eyes have a gende expression, his sm3e is l^nily and sympa- 
thetic, His whole manner toward sue is that of the eld family doctor 
and friend, nca the least of whose duties is to play father-confessor 
to his patients. She is dressed in deep mourning. She looks much 
older.Butthereisan excited ekdon in her foto at present, her eyes are 
slight unth some tmexpected joy. 
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SOB. (excitedly) And here is Danny’s letter, Doctor— to {irove it’s 
all true. (She ta\et a letter from the bosom of her dress and hsAds it 
out to him.) 

DociQR. (tal(es it svith a smile, patting her hand) I can’t say bow 
glad I am, Susan. Coming after we’d all given him up for lost— it’s 
like a miracle. 

SUE. (smiling happily) Read what he says. 

DOCTOR, (hesitating— playftdly) 1 don’t know that it’s rigHt for me— 
love letters at my age! \ 

SUE. I want you to read it. (He reaches in his pocket foi\his spec- 
tacles. SUE continues gratefully) As if I could have any secrets from 
you after all you’ve done for us since Ma died. You’ve been the only 
friend — (She stops, her lips trembling^ 

DOCTOR. Tut-tut. (He adjusts his spectacles and peers at her oner 
them) Who -wouldn’t be of all the service he could to a brave girl 
like you? This past year— with your mother’s death— and {then the 
news of the schooner being reported lost— not many could have stood 
it— living in this house with him the way he is— even if he vras (heir 
frther. 

SUE. (glancing up at the slfyUght— apprehensively) Ssdihl He 
might hear you. 

DOCTOR, (listening intentiy) Not him. There he goes pacing up and 
down, looking out to sea for diat ship that will never come badcl 
(Shelving himself) Brrrl This house of mad dreamsi 

SUE. Don’t you think Pa’ll come to realize die schooner is lost as 
time goes by and die doesn’t come back? 

DOCTOR. No, your fadier won’t let himself look the facts in die fsce. 
If he did, probably the shock (d it would kill him. That dam dream 
of his has become his life. No, Susan, as time goes on he’ll believe in 
it harder and harder. After observing him for the past year-and I 
^eak fnr his own sake, too, as his good friend for twenty years or 
mcHe-Hmy final advice is the same: Send him to an asylum. 

SUE. (tsnth a dusdder) No, Doctor. 
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Docm. {shading kis head) You’ll have to come to it in time. He’s 
getting worse. No one can tell— he might get violent — 

SUE. How can you say that? You know how gentle and sane he is 
with me. 

Docrm. You’re his one connecting link with things as they are— but 
that can’t last £h, well, my dear, one thing you’ve got to realize: 
Your fether and Nat must be separated somehow. Nat’s going to 
pieces. I’ll bet he doesn’t believe that schooner is lost any more than 
your fetho* does. 

SUE. You mean he still hopes it may not be true. That’s only natural. 
He’s in San Francisco now tracing down the report again. He saw 
in the papers where the British freighter that found the derelict was 
there and he went to talk with the people on board. Fm hoping he’ll 
come back fully convinced, with the whole thing out of his mind. 

DOCTOR. (shal(ing his head— gravely) I’ve watched him and talked 
vrith him. You’ve got to persuade Nat to go away, Susan. 

SUE. (^helplessly) I don’t know — (Then brightening Just now it’s 
enough to know Danny’s alive and coming back. Read his letter. 
Doctor. 

Docnm. Yes, yes, let’s see. (He ta\es the letter from the envelope.) 

SUE. Poor Dannyl He’s been through terrible things. 

DOCTOR. Hmmi Rangoon. 

SXTB. Yes, he’s still in the hospital there. You’ll see. 

DOCTOR, (reads the letter— grunU with astonishment— angrily) By 
Gadi 'The damn scoundrels! 

SUE. (shuddering) Yes, wasn’t it hideous— those awful men stab- 
bing him and leaving him for dead in that out of the way native setdc- 
mentl And then he was laid up for four months there waidng for a 
vessel to touch and take him back to civilization. And then, think of 

getting the fover on t<^ of all diat and nearly dying in the hospital 
in Rangoon! 

Docaxn. A terrible dme of it! He’s lucky to be alive. Hmm. I see 
he foresaw the wreck of the schooner. (Folding the letter and putting 
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it baelO He doesn’t seem to have found out vshat the purpose of thar 
mad trip was. Home hid it from him to the last, he says. Well, it’s 
queen— damn queer. But I’m g^d to know those wretdia have gone 
to dieir final accounting. 

SUB. {with a shudder) I was always afraid of diem. Tl))ey looked 
like-^urderers. {At a noise from below they both start. Si^s can be 
heard climUng the sUurs. sub jumps to her feet frightenedly) Why- 
do you hear— who can that be? {There is a soft rap on the s{oor. The 
ooctaa jumps to his feet, soittims to him svith a half -hystericM laugh) 
Shall I open? I don’t know why— frut I’m afiraid. ' 

DocrtHL Tut-tut! I’ll see who it is. {He opens the door and nai is 
discovered on the stairs outside) Why hello, boy. You gave us a scare. 
Susan thought it was a ghost knocking. 

KAT. {comes into the room. He has aged, grotvn thin, his face gaunt 
and drawn from continual mental strain, his eyes moody and pre- 
occupied. He glances up at the sl{ylight apprehensively, thers turns to 
sub) I didn’t find you downstairs so I— (TAen to the nocnni) Yes, 
you do grow to look for ghosts in this house, don’t you? {Again 
fencing upward) He’s up there as usual, I suppose— lookiiig for a 
ship that’ll never, never come now! 

Docrmi. {whh a grunt of approval) I’m glad to hear you acknowl- 
edge that 

SUB. {who is just recovering from her fright) But, Nat, I didn’t 
expect you— Did you find out—? 

KAT. Yes, I talked with several of die men who were op board at 
the time. They said diey steamed in so dose to the schooner it was 
easy to read the name with the naked eye. AQ agreed— “Sarah Allen," 
Harborport. They even remembered how her tadrail was punted. 
There’s no chance for mistake. The “Sarah Allen" is gone. {WithgresU 
emphasis) And I’m glad— damn glad! I feel frw again, and I can 
go back to wwk— but not here. I’ve got to go away^-start new alto- 
gether. 
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KiB. (Juppity, coming and putting her arms around Idm) It's to 
good to hear you talk like your old self agaio. 

DOCTOR, (earnestly) Yes, Nat, by Gad, that’s sound sense. Get out 
of diis. 

NAT. (giifing him a queer loolO I suppose you thought I was 
doomed, eh? — ^like him. (He maizes a motion upward— then with an 
uncertain laugh) A doctor’s always looking for trouble where there 
isn’t any. (In a tone of finality) Well, it’s all over, anyway. 

SOB. (snatching the letter from the taUe) Oh, I was forgetting, Nat 
Read this. I got it yesterday. 

NAT. (turns it over in his hands suspiciously) Who from? 

SOB. Open it and see. 

NAT. (does so and turns over the pages to read the signature— he 
gives a start— hoarsely) Danny! It can’t be! But it’s his writing sure 
enough! (He exclaims with a sudden wild exultation) Then they 
must have been lying to me! 

SOB. No, the “Sarah Allen” was wrecked all right, but that was after* 
wards. Read it. You’ll see. (nat sinl(s hac^ on a chair, evidently de- 
pressed by tUs information. He starts to read the letter with uncon- 
cealed indifference, then becomes engrossed, excited, the paper trem- 
bling in his hands. The doctor shades his head at sob indicating hit 
disapproval of her giving him the letter, nat finishes and springs to 
his feet— angrily.) 

NAT. The stupid foolj He let Home pull the wool over his eyes in 
fine shape. 

SOB. (indignandy) Nat! 

NAT. (unheedingly) Oh, if 1 could only have gone in Us place! I 
knew the kind Horne was. He couldn’t have played that trick on me. 
I’d have forced the secret out of him if I had to-~ (He raises hit 
denched fist in a gestttre of threat U\e his fadter's—theo lets it fsdl 
and sits down again— disgustedly) But what’s die use? And wHhat’s 
the use of this? (Tosses the letter contemptuoudy on the table) He 
mig^ just as wdl not have written. 
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SUE. {snatching up the letter— deeply hurt) Aren’t you even glad to 
hear Danny’s alive? 

NAT. {turning to her at once— with remorseful confusion) Yes— yes 
—of course, Sue— I don’t have to say that, do I? What I mean is, he 
never found out from Horne— and we’re no wiser. 

DOCTOR, {briskly — with a significant glance at sue) Well, Susan — 
Nat— I’ve got to run abng— {Meaningly) I’ll be over againl tomor- 
row, Susan. i 

SUE. Yes, do come. {Goes with him to the door) Can you see your 
way? \ 

DOCTOR. Yes. Good night. 

SUE. Good night. {She closes the door and comes bac\ to nat. The 
doctor’s footsteps die out.) 

NAT. {savagely) That damned old fool! What is he doing, sneaking 
around here all the time? I’ve grown to hate the sight of him. 

SUE. Natl You can’t mean that. Think of how kind he’s been. 

NAT. Yes — kindness with a purpose. 

SUE. Don’t be silly. What purpose could he have except wanting 
to help us? 

NAT. To find out things, of course, you simpleton. To pump Pa 
when he’s not responsible for what he’s saying. 

SUE. {indignantly) Nat! 

NAT. Much good it’s done himl I know Pa. Sane or not, he won’t 
tell that to anyone— not even you or me, Sue. {With sudden fury) 
I’m goiiig away— but before I go I’m going to make him tell me! He’s 
been so afraid I’d find out, so scared to speak to me even— locking 
himself up here. But I’ll make him tell— yes, I will! 

SUE. Careful, Nat. He’ll hear you if you shout like that. 

NAT. But we have a right to know-4us own children. What if he 
dies without ever speaking? 

SUE. {uneasily) Be senable, Nat. There’s nothing to tell except in 
your imagination. {Taking his arm — persuasively) Come on down- 
stairs. I’ll get you som ethi n g to eat. You must be starved, aren’t you? 
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NAT. No— I don’t know— I suppose I ought to be. {He gets to his 
feet and glances around with a shudder) What a place for him to 
build to wait in— like the cabin of a ship sunk deep under the sea- 
like the “Sarah Allen’s” cabin as it is now, probably. {With a shiver) 
There’s a chill comes over you. No wonder he’s mad. {He listens) 
Hear him. A year ago today she sailed. I wonder if he knows that. 
Back and forth, always staring out to sea for the “Sarah Allen.” Ha-ha I 
God! It would be funny if it didn’t make your flesh creep. {Brusquely) 
Come on. Let’s leave him and go down where there’s light and 
warmth. {They go down the stairs, closing the door behind them. 
There is a pause. Then the door of the companionway above is heard 
being opened and shut, A gust of wind sweeps down into the room, 
BARTLETT Stamps down the stairs. The madness which has taken 
almost complete possession of him in the past year is clearly stamped 
on his face, particularly in his eyes which seem to stare through and 
beyond objects with a hunted, haunted expression. His movements 
suggest an automaton obeying invisible wires. They are quick, jerky, 
spasmodic. He appears to be laboring under a state of extraordinary 
excitement. He stands for a second at the foot of the stairs, peering 
about him suspiciously. Then he goes to the table and sits down on 
the edge of a chair, his chin supported on his hands,) 

BARTLETT, {takcs a folded piece of paper from his pocket and 
spreads it out on the table in the light of the lantem’^oinHng with 
his finger-^mumblingly) Where the cross be— ye’ll not forget that, 
Silas Horne. Ye had a copy o’ this— no chance for a mistake, bullies— 
the gold’s there, restin’ safe— back to me and we’ll share it fair and 
square. A year ago today— ye remember the orders I wrote ye, Horne. 
{Threateningly) Ye’ll not be gone more nor a year or I’ll— and if ye 
make port to home here at night, hang a red and a green light at the 
mainm’st head so I’ll see ye cornin’. A red and a green— {He springs 
up suddenly and goes to a porthole to look out at the sea^isap- 
pointedly) No lights be there— but they’ll come. The year be up 
today and ye’ve got to come or I’ll— {He sinks back on the chair, his 
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head in his hands. Suddenly he starts and stares straight in front of 
himasif he saw something in theair—udth angry defiance) Aye,tliere 
ye be again— the two o’ yel Makin’ a mock o’ mel Brass and junk, ye 
say, not worth a damn! Ye don’t believe, do ye? HI show ye! {He 
springs to his feet and mahes a motion as if grabbing someone by the 
throat and shaking them— savagely) Ye lief Is it gold or no? Answer 
me! iyVith a mocl^ng laugh) Aye, ye own up to it now, ri^i enoi^. 
Too late, ye swabs! No diate for ye! (He sin\s bac\ on the chair 
again— after a pastse, duUy) Jimmy’s gone. Let them rot. But^I spoke 
no word, Silas Hwne, remember! {Then in atone of fear) Be^/edyin’, 
Sarah? No, ye must live— live to see your ship come home with the 
gold— and I’ll buy ye all in the world ye set your heart on. No, not am- 
bergris, Sarah— gold and diamonds and sech! We’re rich at last! (T hen 
unth great anguish) What woman’s stubborn talk be this? Confess, ye 
say? But I spoke no word, I swear to ye! Why will ye hound me and 
think evil o’ what I done? Men’s business, I tell ye. They would have 
killed us and stolen the gold, can’t ye see? {WiliUy) Enough o’ talk, 
Sarah! I’ll sail out in spite o’ ye! {He gets to his feet and paces up and 
doum the room. The door in the rear is opened and nat re-enters. He 
gfatsces at his father, then loohs doum the stairs behind him cau- 
tioudy to see if he is fsdlowed. He comes in and doses the door behind 
Urn earefutty^ 

NAT. {in a low voice) Pa! (TAen tu his father does not appear to 
notice hit presence— louder) Pa! 

BAKiUTr. {stops short and stares at his son as if he were graduMy 
at»al(ening from a dream— dotidy) Be that ye, Nat? 

NAT. {coming forward) Yes. I want to talk with you. 

BAKTLBiT. {struggUng to bring his thsnsghtt under contrtd) Talk? 
Ye want to talk— to me? Kfen’s business— no room for a boy in it— 
keep dear o’ this. 

NAT. {defiantly) That’s vdiat you’ve always said. But I won’t be 
put off any loqger. I won’t, do you hear ? 

BAKiutT. {angrily) I’ve orated ye not to set foot in diis cabin o’ 
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nme. Git bdow where ye belong. Where’s Sue? I told her to keep 
ye away. 

NAT. She can’t prevent me dus time. I’ve made up my nund. listen. 
Pa. I’m going away tomorrow. 

BAKTUEiT. {uncertainly) Coin’ away? 

NAT. Yes, and I’m never coming back. I’m going to start a new life. 
That’s why I want a final talk with you— before I go. 

BARTLETT, {dully) I’ve naught to say to ye. 

NAT. You will have. Listen. I’ve absolute proof the "Sarah Allen” is 
lost 

BARTLS1T. (fiercely) Ye lie! 

NAT. (curiously) Why do you say that? You know it’s true. It’s just 
that you won't beliepe. 

BARTLETT, (wonderingly—the word heading his mind into another 
channel) Believe? Aye, he wouldn’t believe. Brass and junk, he said, 
not worth a damn— but in the end I made him own up ’twas gold. 

NAT. (repeating the word fascinatedly) Gold? 

BARTLETT. A year ago today she sailed. Ye liel Ye don’t bdieve 
either, do ye?— like him. But I’ll show yel I’ll make ye own up as I 
made him! (With mad exultation) She’s cornin’ home tonight as I 
ordered Horne she must! I kin feel her makin’ for hom^ I tell yel A 
red an’ a green at the mainm’st head if ye make port o* ni ghr, I 
ordered Horne. Ye’ll see! (He goes to lool( out of a porthole, nat, as if 
under a spell, goes to another.) 

NAT. (turning away disappdntedly— making an effort to throw off 
his thoughts — without conviction) Nonsense. There’s nothing there— 
no lights— and I don’t believe there ever will be. 

BARTLBirr. (his svUd eyes fixed on his son’s with an intense effort of 
tvUl as if he tvere trying to brea\ dottm his resistance) Ye’ll see, I 
tell ye— a red and a green! It ain’t time yet, boy, but when it be 
they’ll be plain in the night afore your eyes. (He goes and sits down 
by the table, nat follows him and sits down in (Oher chair. He 
sees the map and starts at it fascinatedly.) 
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NAT. What is this— the map of the island ? (He reaches out his hand 
for it.) 

BARTLETT, (snatching it up— -with a momentary return to reason^— 
frightenedly) Not for ye, boy. Keep clear o* this for your own good. 
(Then with a crazed triumph) Aye! Ye’d believe this soon enough, 
wouldn’t ye? 

NAT. (intensely) I’ve always believed there was something— aiyl a 
moment ago you mentioned gold. (Triumphant in his turn) So you 
needn’t try to hide the secret any longer. I know now. It’s gold— £^ld 
you found on that island — ^gold you fitted out the “Sarah Allen” to 
sail back for— gold you buried where I saw that cross marked on the 
map! (Passionately)^)xy have you been afraid to confide in me, your 
own son? Did you think I wouldn’t believe — ? 

BARTLETT, (with a mad chuckle) Aye, ye believe now, right enough. 

NAT. I always believed, I tell you. (Pleadingly) And now that I 
know so much why can’t you tell me the rest? I must know! I have 
a right to be heir to the secret. Why don’t you confess— 

BARTLETT, (interrupting— his brain catching at the word) Confess? 
Confess, did ye say, Sarah? To Nat, did ye mean? Aye, Sarah, I’ll 
tell him all and leave it to him to say if I did wrong. (His gleaming 
eyes fixed on his son's) I’ll tell ye, boy, from start to finish of it. I 
been eatin’ my heart to tell someone— someone who’d believe — some- 
one that ’d say I did no wrong. Listen, boy, ye know o’ our four days 
in an open boat after the “Triton” went down. I told ye o’ that when 
I come home. But what I didn’t tell ye was they was six o’ us in that 
boat, not four. 

NAT. Six? There were you and Horne and Cates and Jimmy— 

BARTLETT. The cook o’ the “Triton” and the ship’s boy. We’d been on 
the island two days— an island barren as hell, mind— without food or 
drink. We was roasted by the sun and nigh mad with thirst. Then, 
on the second day, I seed a Malay cano^— a proper war canoe such as 
the pirates use— sunk down inside the reef. I sent Jimmy down to go 
over her thinkin’ they might be some cask o’ water in her the sea’d 
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not got to. {With impressive emphasis) He found no water, boy, but 
be did find— d’ye know what, twy? 

NAT. {exultantly) The gold, of course! 

BARTLETT, {laughing harshly) Ha-ha1 Ye do believe right enough, 
don’t ye! Aye, the gold— in a chest. We hauled her up ashore and 
forced the lid open. {Gloatingly) And there it was afore our eyes in 
the sun— gold bracelets and rings and ornaments o’ all sorts fixed up 
fancy with diamonds and emeralds and rubies and sech— red and 
green— shinin’ in the sun! {He stops impressively^ 

NAT. {fascinatedly) Diamonds and— But how did they get there? 

BARTLETT. Lootcd treasure o’ some Chinese junk, likely. What mat- 
ter how it come about? There it was afore our eyes. And then, mind 
ye, that thief o’ a cook came runnin’ up from where he’d been shirkin’ 
to look at what we’d found. “No share for ye, ye swab,” I yelled at 
him; and then he says: “It ain’t gold— brass and junk,” he says and 
run oS for fear o’ me. Aye, he run off to the boy and told him to jine 
with his sneakin’ plan to steal the gold from us! 

NAT. {savagely) But why didn’t you stop him? Why didn’t you—? 

BARTLETT. I be comin’ to that, boy, and ye’ll see if I did wrong. We 
carried the chest to the shade o’ a palm and there was that thief o’ a 
cook an’ the boy waitin’. I collared ’em both and made ’em look at 
the gold. “Look and tell me if it’s gold or no,” I says. {Triumphantiy) 
They was afeered to lie. Even that thief o’ a cook owned up ’twas 
gold. Then when I turned ’em loose, because he knowed he’d git no 
share, he shouted again: "Brass and junk. Not worth a damn.” 

NAT. {furiously) But why did you allow — Why didn’t you — 

BARTLETT, {utith mod satisfaction) Aye, ye be seein’ the way o’ it, 
boy. It was just then we sighted the schooner that picked us up after. 
We made a map and was buryin’ the gold when we noticed them two 
thieves sneakin’ about to see where we’d hide it. I saw ’em plain, die 
scum! That diief o’ a cook viras dunkin’ he’d tell the folks on die 
gchnnnef and go shares with them— and leave us on the island to rot; 
or he was thiidun’ he and the boy’d be able to omne bock and dig it up 
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a£ore I could. We had to do somethin* quick to S{»le their plan afore 
the schooner come. (In a tone of savage satisfaction) And so— though 
I spoke no word to him— Jimmy knifed ’em bodt and covered ’em 
up with sand. But I spoke no word, d’ye hear? Thdr deaths be on 
Jimmy’s head alone. 

NAT. (passionately) And what if you had? They deserved what 
dbeygot 

BAKrtETT. Then ye think I did no wrong? 

NAT. No! Any man— I’d have done the same myself. 

BAKTLETr. (gripping his son’s hand tensely) Ye be true son o’ mine, 
Nat. I ought to told ye before. (Extdtandy) Ye hear, Sarah? Nat says 
I done no wrong. 

NAT. The map! Can I see it? 

BABTLEiT. Ayc. (He hatids it to nat who spreads it out on the table 
and pores over it.) 

NAT. (excitedly) Why, with this I— we— can go back— even if the 
"Sarah Allen” is lost 

BARTLETT. She ain’t lost, boy— not her. Eton’t heed them lies ye been 
bearin’. She’s due now. I’ll go up and look. (He goes up the com- 
panionway stcirs. NAT does not seem to notice his going, absorbed in 
the map. Then there is a loud muffled hail in bartiztt’s voice) “ ‘Sarah 
Allen,’ ahoyl” (nat starts, transfixed— then rushes to one of the port- 
hides to lool(. He turns bacJ{, passing his hand over his eyes, frowning 
bewQderedly. The door above is flung open and dammed shut and 
BARTLETT Stamps down the sftitrr.) 

BARTiBTT. (fixing NAT hypnotically with his eyes—triumphantiy) 
What did I tell ye? D’ye believe now she’ll come back? D’ye credit 
your own eyes? 

NAT. (vaguely) Eyes? I looked. I didn’t see— 

BARtiBiT. Ye Uel The “Sarah Allen,” ye blind fool, come back from 
t he Southern Seas as I swore she must I Loaded with gold as I swore she 
would bei— snakin’ porti— droppin’ her anchm just when I hailed her. 
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mitUcmmUing) But— bow do you know? io n i e 

odieriAooiiier— 

MiMxutt. Not know my own ihip— and the signal I'd ordered 
Hornetomakel 

NAT. {tneehaautUy) I know^ red and a green at the mainm'st 
head. 

BAMunr. Then look out if ye dare! (He goes to a porthole') Ye 
kin see it plain from here. (Commimdin^y) Will ye believe your 
eyes? Look! (nat eomes to him dowly—lool(s through the porthoUr- 
and starts bael{f a possessed expression coming over his face.) 

NAT. (dowly) A red and a green— dear as day! 

BAmuTT. (his face is now transfiptred by the ecstasy of a dream 
come true) They've lowered a boat— the three— Home an' Cates and 
Jimmy Kanaka. They're rowin' ashore. Listen. I hear the oars in the 
lodes. Listen! 

NAT. (staring into his father’s eyes— after a pause during which he 
appears to be straining his hearing to the breaking poirtt— -excitedly) 
I hear! 

BARTLETT. Listen! They’ve landed. They’ll be cornin’ up the padi 
now. (In a crooning, monotonous tone) They move sbwly— slowly. 
It be heavy, I know— that chest. (After a pause) Hark! They're below 
at the door in front. 

NAT. I hear! 

BARTLETT. Ye’ll See it now in a moment, boy— the gold. Up wide it, 
buUies! Up ye come! Up, bullies! It’s heavy, heavy! 

NAT. (madly) I hear them! They’re on the floor below! They’re com> 
ing! I’ll open the door. (He springs to the door and fings it open, 
shouHng) Wdcome home, boys! (smis discovered outside just climb- 
ing up the stairs from below. She steps inside, then stops, holding with 
amazement and horror from father to brother, nat pushes her roughly 
aside to loo\ behind her down the stairs.) 

SUE. Nat! 

NAT. (Turning to his father) I’ll go down to the vdiarL They must 
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be there or— {The rest of his words are lost as he hurries ioum the 
stairs, bartlett stefs bae\, shrining away from his daughter, and 
»n\s on a chair by the table with a groan, his hands over his eyes.) 

SUE. {comes to him and sha\es him by the shoulder— diarmei) Pal 
What has happened? What is the matter with Nat? What have you 
told him? {yVith bUter despair) Oh, can’t you see you’re driving him 
mad, too? / 

BARTLETT, {letdng kis hands fall and staring at her haggardly^fd- 
teringly, as if reason were slowly filtering bac\ into his brmn) Sue— 
ye said— drivin’ hith mad, tool Then ye think I be—? {He staggers 
to his feet, sub brea\s down, sobbing, barttett falters on) But I seen 
her— the “Sarah Allen’’— the signal lights — 

SUE. Oh, Pa, there’s nothing thcrel You know itl She was lost 
months ago. 

BARiTETr. Lost ? {He stumbles over to a porthole and lool(s out. His 
body sags as if he were going to fall. He turns away and cries hope- 
lessly in a tone of heart-rending grief) Lostl Aye, they be no “Sarah 
Allen’’ there— no lights— nothin’l 
SUE. {pleading fiercely) Pa, you’ve got to save Natl He won’t heed 
anyone else. Can’t you tell him the truth— the whole truth whatever 
it is— now when I’m here and you’re yourself again— and set him 
free from this crazy dreaml 

BARTiETr. {mth svild grief) Confess, ye mean? Sue, ye be houndin’ 
me like your Ma did to her dyin’ hour 1 Confess— that I spoke the word 
to Jimmy^in my mindl Confess— brass and junk— not worth a 
damnl {In frenzied protest) Nol Ye liel 
SUE. Oh, Pa, 1 don’t know what you mean. Tell Nat the truthl Save 
himi 

BARTiETr. The truth? It’s a liel {As sue tries to bar his way to the 
companionway— sternly) Out o’ my way, girll {He ptdls himself 
feebly up the stairs. The door is heard slamming above, sue sits down 
in a chair in a hopeless, exhausted attitude. After a pause nat re-enters. 
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He is panting heavily from his exertions. His pale face is set in an 
expression of despair.) 

NAT. {lool{ing about the room wildly) Where is he? Sue! (He tomes 
fortvard and falls on his hpees beside her chair, hiding his face in her 
lap li^e a frightened chUd. He sobs hoarsely) Suel What does it all 
mean? I looked. There was nothing there — no schooner— nothing. 

SUE. (soothing him as if he were a little boy) Of course there wasn’t. 
Did you expect there would be, you foolish boy? Come, you know 
better than that. Why, Nat, you told the doctor and me that you were 
absolutely convinced the “Sarah Alien” was lost. 

NAT. (duUy) Yes, I know— but I don’t believe— like him— 

SUE. Sshhhhl You know the state Pa is in. He doesn’t realize what 
he’s saying half the time. You ought to have better sense than to pay 
any attention— 

NAT. (excitedly) But he told me all he’s been hiding from us— all 
about the gold! 

SUE. (holding at him with alarm — mystified) Gold? (TAe« forcing 
a smile) Don’t be silly, Nat. It doesn’t exist except in his poor, de- 
ranged mind. 

NAT. (fiercely) That’s a lie, Suel I saw the map, I tell you — the map 
of the island with a cross marked on it where they buried the gold. 

SUE. He showed a map to you— a real map? (Gently) Are you sure 
you’re not just imagining that, too? 

NAT. I had it in my hands, you fool, youl There— on the table. (He 
springs to his feet, sees the map on the table, and snatches it up with 
an exclamation of joy— showing it to sue) Seel Now will you believe 
me? (She examines the map perplexedly, uta paces up and doww- 
excitedly) I tell you it’s all true. You can’t deny it now. It’s lucky for 
us I forced him to confess. He might have died keeping the secret and 
then we’d have lost— I’ll tell you what I’m going to do now. Sue. I’m 
going to raise the money somewhere, somehow, and fit out another 
schooner and this time I’ll sail on her myself. No trusting to Danny 
or anyone elsel Ye^ Sue, we’ll come into our own yet, even if the 
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^Sarah Allen** is lost— (flestops^ken in accents of bennldered fear) 
But— she can*t be lost— I saw the lights, Sue— as plain as I see you 
now— {He goes to one of the portholes again.) 

SUE. {who has been watching him worriedly, puts the map bac\ on 
the table, gets up and, assuming a brislf^, matter^f^fact tone, she goes 
over and tal^es him by the arm) Come downstairs, Nat. Don’t think 
any more about it tonight. It’s late and you’re worn out. You n^ed 
rest and a good sleep. I 

NAT. {following her toward the door-^onfusedly) But Sue— I sii^w 
them— {From above in the night comes the muffled hail in Bartlett’s 
voice) ’’Sarah Allen,” ahoy! (nat stops, tortured, his hands instinc* 
tively raised up to cover his ears, sue gives a startled cry. The door 
above is slammed and bartlett comes down the stairs, his face reveal- 
ing that the delusion has again full possession of his mind.) 

BARTLETT, {pointing his finger at his son and fixing him with his 
eyes--in ringing, triumphant tones) The “Sarah Allen,” boy— in the 
harbor belowl Come back from the Southern Seas as I swore she 
musti Loaded with gold as I swore she would be! (nat again seems 
to crumble-— to give way to the stronger will. He ta\es a step toward 
his father, his eyes lighting up. sue loo\s at his face— then rushes to 
her father.) 

SUE. {putting her hands to her father's head and forcing him to lool( 
down into her face— intensely) Pa! Stop, do you hear me! It’s all mad! 
You’re driving Nat mad, too! {As she sees her father hesitate, the wild 
light dying out of his eyes, she summons all her power to a fierce 
pleading) For my sake. Pa! For Ma’s sake! Think of how she would 
feel if she were alive and saw you acting this way with Nat! Tell him! 
Tell him now— before me— tell him it’s all a lie! 

BARTLETT, {trying in an agony of conflict to get hold of his reason — 
incoherently) Yes, Sue— I hear ye— confess— aye, Sarah, your dyin’ 
words— keep Nat clear o’ this— but— red and green— I seen ’em 
plain— {Then suddenly after a tremendous struggle, lifting his tor- 
tured face to uKt^5r--in tones of despair) Nothin’ there, boy! Don’t 
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ye believel N»fed and gveenl Sliell never oomel Detdict and loet^ 
boy, the "Sarah Alkn.” (After another Ormg^ wUt himself) And I 
lied to jt, boy. I gave ^ word— in my mind— lo kill them two. I 
murdered ’em in odd blood. 

auB. (thrinl(mg from him in honor) Fkl You don’t know what 
you’re saying. 

BAEiuiT. Tbe trudi, girL Ye said— con£es»— 

NAT. (bewUieredly) But— it was right* They were tryii^ to steat— 

BAMiBiT. (overcome by the M obsession for a moment— savagely) 
Aytf diat^s itl The diievin’ scum! They was tryin’— (He stops short, 
throwing his head bael(f his whole body tense and quivering $vith the 
effort he mahfs to force this sustaining lie out of his brain— then, 
broken but sdf<onquering, he lool(s again at vAT-^ently) No, Nat. 
That be die lie I been tellin’ mytdf ever once. That cook— he said 
’twas brass— But I’d been lookin’ £or andiergris— gold— the whde 
o’ my life— and when we found that chest— I had to believe, I tell yel 
I'd been dieamin’ o’ it all my days! But he said brass and junk, and 
told the boy— and I give the word to murder ’em bodi and cover ’em 
up with sand. 

NAT. (very pale— despairingly) But he lied, didn’t he? It is gdd— 
real gold-4m’t it? 

BASTUTT. (doudy ta^es the stttdded anl(let from his poel(et and 
holds it out to NAT. The latter brings it to the light of the hnlem.MMX- 
uiT sits on a chair, covermg his face svith his hands— in a tone of 
terrible suffering) Ye’ll tell me, boy— if it’s gold or no..rve had k by 
mealldiistime—butrTebeenafeetdtodiow— 

NAT. (m« tone e/sMZdreont) Why, it’s brass, of ooursel The cheap- 
est kind of junk— not worth a daninl (Hr ffings U savagHy *»*• • 

comer of the room. OAKnert groans and seems to shrm^i^atti turn 
intoa figure of pitiaHefeeblenns.) 

SUB. (pityingily) Don^Nat. (She puts her arms around her father's 
shouidert proteetingfy.) 
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NAT. {in a stifled voice) What a damned fool Fvc been! {He flings 
himself doom on the cot, his shoulders heaving^ 

BARTLETT, {uncovers his gray face on which there is now settling an 
expression of strange peace-^strof^ing his daughter* s hand) Sue— 
don’t think hard o’ me. {Ttie tal^es the map) An end to thisi ( He 
slowly tears it into small pieces, seeming to grow weaXp- and wea\er 
as he does so. Finally as he lets the fragments filter through his fingers, 
his whole frame suddenly relaxes. He sighs, his eyelr shut, and sags 
bac\ in his chair, his head bent forward limply on his 
SITE, {alarmed) Pal {She sinl^s to her \nees beside hi^n and lool^s up 
into his face) Pal Speak to mel It’s Sue! {Then turning toward her 
brother— terrifiedly) Nat! Run — ^get the doctor — {yikT starts to a sit- 
ting position. SUE tries with trembling hands to feel of her father's 
pulse, his heart— then begins to sob hysterically) Oh, Nat— he’s dead, 
I think— he’s dead! 
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